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COMMENCEMENT  CALENDAR 


University  of  Tennessee 

MAY  24-28,  1913. 


ORATORICAL  CONTEST— Saturday,  May  24,  Science  Hall,  8:00  p.  m. 
BACCALAUREATE  SERMON— Sunday,  May  25,  Jefferson  Hall,  8:00 

p.  m.    Rev.  Henry  Alford  Porter,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First 

Baptist  Church,  Louisville. 
ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES— Monday,  May 

26,  President's  Office,  Science  Hall,  9:30  a.  m. 
DRESS  PARADE  AND  BAND  CONCERT— Monday,  May  26,  Wait 

Field,  4:30  p.  m. 

PRESIDENT'S  RECEPTION— Monday,  May  26,  University  Campus, 
8:00  p.  m. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  PHI  KAPPA  PHI— Tuesday,  May  27,  Science 
Hall,  10:00  a.  m. 

SENIOR  CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES— Tuesday,  May  27,  Jefferson  Hall, 
3:00  p.  m. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES— Wednesday,  May  28,  Jefferson  Hall, 
10:00  a.  m.  Address  by  Edwin  Minis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
English,  Vanderbilt  University. 

INTER-SOCIETY  CONTEST 

In  order  to  make  the  literary  society  celebration  more 
significant  and  attractive,  the  following  change  was  adopted: 
Instead  of  two  »orators,  there  shall  be  four;  the  speakers 
adjudged  the  winners  of  the  Society  medals  for  proficiency 
in  oratory  shall  be  determined  by  the  same  judges  that  pro- 
nounce upon  the  relative  excellence  of  the  two  societies. 

After  the  preliminary  held  in  the  Society  halls,  Messrs. 
Fred  David  Bryant  and  Emmett  Clark  Sanford  were  chosen 
to  represent  Chi  Delta,  and  Messrs.  Ira  Jarrette  Marrs  and 
John  Selmer  Smith  to  represent  Philo.  Mr.  Augustus  Long- 
street  Heiskell,  of  Chi  Delta,  presided.  The  first  speaker  of 
the  evening  was  Mr.  Marrs,  whose  theme  was  "The  New 
Democracy."  Next  Mr.  Bryant  spoke  on  "The  Man  of 
Action;"  Mr.  Sanford  on  "The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,"  and 
Mr.  Smith  on  "True  Nobleness." 

To  Mr.  Bryant,  of  Chi  Delta,  the  judges  (Professors  Morris, 
Radford,  and  Hoskins)  awarded  his  Society  medal,  and  to 
Mr.  Marrs,  of  Philo,  both  his  Society  and  the  Inter-Society 
medal. 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  BACCALAUREATE  SERVICE 


Music. 

Invocation — Dr.  J.  J,  Taylor,  First  Baptist  Church. 
Hymn. 

Pbayeb — The  Rev.  Josiah  Sibley,  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Lesson — Dr.  W.  C.  Whitaker,  St.  John's. 

Music — Varsity  Octet. 

Sebmon — Dr.  Henry  Alford  Porter. 

Doxology. 

Benediction. 

Throughout,  the  music  was  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
H.  Eugene  Parsons. 


THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  SUN 

"I  saw  an  angel  standing  in  the  sun."   Revelation  19:  20. 

BY  THE  EEV.  HENBY  ALFOBD  POBTEB,  D.  D. 

An  angel  standing  in  the  sun.  A  symbol  in  a  book  of  symbols. 
What  does  it  mean?  I  believe  the  angel  standing  in  the  sun  is  typical 
of  John's  ideal  of  life.  Whatever  else  John  saw  there  he  certainly  saw 
an  ideal  being.  If  a  real  angel,  it  was  a  perfect  being.  The  book  of 
Revelation  is  only  to  be  understood  when  interpreted  through  the 
medium  of  the  imagination.  John  was  a  poet.  He  saw  his  ideal  shin- 
ing above  him.  What  figure  could  better  express  the  ideal  life  glow- 
ing there  in  a  man's  sky  and  beckoning  him  to  the  far  heights  of  be- 
ing than  this — "I  saw  an  angel  standing  in  the  sun?" 

To  be  without  a  noble  and  lofty  ideal  is  worse  than  death.  Death? 
It  may  be  but  the  putting  on  of  an  ideal,  the  crowning  of  life.  But  to 
have  nothing  to  live  for,  to  see  nothing  worthy  in  life,  to  hear  nothing 
while  the  unseen  angel  calls — that  is  a  living  death. 

I  pity  the  one  who  has  no  golden  dreams  in  the  days  of  youth,  who, 
looking  out  upon  life,  cannot  cry  across  the  sun-swept  place,  "I  see  an 
angel  standing  in  the  sun."  Edward  Everett  Hale,  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  states,  wrote  a  story  which  gave  him  a  niche  in  the  Temple 
of  Fame.  "A  Man  Without  a  Country,"  was  the  title  of  the  tale,  and 
such  a  man  is  undoubtedly  in  a  sad  situation.  A  man  without  any 
land  to  which  he  turns  with  love  and  devotion,  without  any  flag  to  stir 
his  blood,  without  any  national  anthem  to  quicken  his  pulse  and  ex- 
pand his  heart  is  a  man  whom  none  of  us  would  envy.  But  the  most 
pitiable  man  is  the  man  without  an  ideal— no  ideal  beating  its  wings 
within  his  breast,  no  vision  beyond  the  little  narrow  round  of  daily 
toil  or  pleasure,  no  pillar  of  fire  going  before  him,  no  shining  angel 
standing  above  him.  God  pity  the  man  who  has  no  angel  standing 
in  the  sun  of  his  life.  Show  me  a  man  without  a  high  ideal  and  I 
will  show  you  a  tragedy.  No  darker  tragedy  than  this — a  human  be- 
ing created  for  eternal  heights  satisfied  with  a  child's  toy,  content  to 
be  a  mere  thing  on  the  earth,  willing  to  be  a  blot  and  blank  on  fair 
creation's  face,  with  no  upward  look,  with  no  star  swimming  over  his 
head  and  pointing  to  the  Bethlehem  of  the  ideal. 
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IDEALS  WITHOUT  THE  "I.'1 


God  pity  the  man  whose  ideals  have  lost  their  initial  letter  and 
become  deals;  when  the  "I"  is  gone  from  the  ideal  of  marriage,  when 
the  "I"  is  dropped  from  the  ideal  in  politics,  when  the  "I"  is  left  out 
of  the  ideal  in  the  church  and  a  man  joins  the  one  that  will  give  him 
social  position.  These  are  the  saddest  events  in  life.  Not  the  ruin  of 
the  Parthenon,  not  the  wreckage  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  not  the  fall 
of  the  great  statues  of  Phidias,  but  the  decay  of  the  great  ideals. 
"For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  life?" 

God  pity  the  man  who  is  satisfied  with  the  mediocre  and  the  com- 
monplace, who  has  no  desire  to  pant  up  some  hill,  and  look  out  wide- 
ly over  life's  horizon. 

O,  I  would  that  I  might  this  hour  explode  a  pound  of  spiritual 
dynamite  under  every  chair  in  this  house!  I  would  that  I  might 
surround  you  with  the  atmosphere  of  some  higher  ambition,  that  I 
might  put  within  you  some  lofty  aspiration  to  be  something  better  and 
grander  than  you  ever  have  thought. 

Be  not  satisfied  with  the  little  or  the  mean.  Think  more  highly 
of  yourself  than  to  suppose  that  you  are  here  simply  to  be  merry  or 
to  get  something  to  eat  and  something  to  wear.  The  poorest  man  in 
the  house  has  that;  the  richest  man  in  this  city  hasn't  more.  I  want 
to  impress  my  youngest  hearers  this  morning  with  a  divine  discontent, 
that  life  consists  in  something  more  than  having  a  good  time,  some- 
thing more  than  having  a  full  stomach  and  a  warm  back.  Life  con- 
sists in  seeing  and  following  the  angel  in  the  sun. 

It  is  the  men  and  women  who  see  the  angel  standing  in  the  sun 
who  after  all  are  doing  the  world's  work  and  carrying  the  world's 
burdens. 

CRYING  FOR  THE  MOON. 

One  of  the  newspapers  has  said,  "Christian  people  with  their  fine 
notions  of  morality  and  perfection  are  like  children  crying  for  the 
moon."  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  One  of  the  finest  sights  on  the  planet 
is  a  child  crying  for  the  moon;  and  it  would  be  a  sorry  time  for  us 
all  if  the  child  ceased  to  cry  for  the  moon.  The  child  is  father  of 
the  man.  The  child  that  cries  for  the  moon  is  the  child  to  whom 
the  sun,  moon  and  eleven  stars  may  one  day  make  obeisance.  When 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  child  he  cried  for  the  moon,  and  when  he  be- 
came a  man  he  got  it,  and  the  sun  and  stars  thrown  in.  No  man 
ever  rose  from  the  ranks  unless  there  first  came  to  him  an  ideal  to 
beckon  him  up  the  slopes.  A  dreamless  youth  means  an  eventless  life. 
There  must  be  a  castle  in  the  air  before  there  can  be  a  castle  on  the 
earth. 

Joseph  had  a  hard  time  of  it  and  would  never  have  amounted  to 
anything  had  he  not  been  haunted  by  ideals  that  would  not  let  him  be. 
He  began  life  as  a  slave,  but  from  the  depths  of  the  pit,  as  one  sees 
the  stars  from  the  bottom  of  the  well,  he  saw  an  angel  shining  and 
he  ended  life  as  a  prince.  Moses,  at  his  lowly  task  of  feeding  flocks 
in  Midian,  caught  sight  of  the  angel  in  the  eastern  sky  and  he  went 
out  and  became  the  great  law-giver  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  time. 
Columbus,  mocked  and  derided,  saw  the  angel  in  the  sun  and  tracked 
the  sun  westward  until  he  had  crossed  the  untraversed  seas  on  his 
voyage  of  discovery,  and  made  a  home  for  freedom  forever.  Franklin 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  angel  when  he  fastened  a  key  to  a  kite,  and 
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drew  the  lightning  from  the  clouds,  and  lashed  the  continents  together 
with  a  spark.  Washington  saw  the  gleam  of  the  angel  and  followed 
the  gleam  until  he  snatched  thirteen  jewels  from  the  British  crown 
and  bound  them  on  the  brow  of  America.  Lincoln  saw  the  angel 
through  those  sad  eyes  of  his  when  he  gave  nis  life  to  the  reunion 
or  the  nation  that  he  loved.  Our  public  parks,  our  art  galleries,  our 
great  institutions,  are  dotted  with  monuments  and  statues  which  the 
world  has  built  to  its  angel-haunted  dreamers.  How  often  does  it 
happen  that 

"The  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  return 
To  glean  up  scattered  ashes  into  history's  golden  urn." 

All  hail  to  them,  the  world's  dreamers!  All  hail  to  the  man  who, 
tossed  out  into  the  world  friendless  and  alone  and  fighting  in  the  dark, 
yet  follows  the  gleam  and  fights  on  and  remains  true  to  his  high  aims! 
All  hail  to  John  Howard  who  went  out  alone  to  cleanse  the  prisons 
of  England.  He  met  with  ridicule  and  derision,  but — he  did  it.  All 
hail  to  John  Wesley  trying  almost  single-handed  to  reform  the  church 
of  England.  He  was  the  laughing  stock  of  his  time,  but  the  great 
Methodist  Church  is  his  monument.  All  hail  to  the  obscure  German 
monk  who  started  out  to  fight  the  mighty  church  of  Rome  which  had 
made  monarchs  bow  before  it,  but  his  hammer  rang  around  the  world. 
All  hail  to  the  poor  Jewish  Peasant  from  a  despised  village  in  a  down- 
trodden land.  Emerson  was  called  "the  Dreamer  of  Dreams,"  but  this 
Galilean  Peasant  dreamed  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared  to  dream, 
dreamed  of  saving  a  world.  And  what  became  of  his  dream?  I  see 
the  vision  the  poet  had  when  he  pictured  all  the  gods  of  lust  and 
wrong  seated  at  their  banquet  table,  and  suddenly  there  enters  a  poor 
pale  Jew,  and  He  flings  down  the  cross  upon  the  table  before  all  the 
gods  of  lust  and  wrong,  and  they  tremble,  fade,  disappear,  and  Jesus 
only  is  left  supreme. 

"Unheard,  because  our  ears  are  dull, 

Unseen,  because  our  eyes  are  dim, 
He  walks  on  earth,  the  Wonderful, 

And  all  great  deeds  are  done  for  Him." 

Take  the  dreamers  and  idealists  out  of  the  world's  history  and 
who  would  care  to  read  it?   The  dreamers  are  the  doers. 

Keep  the  white  angel  shining  in  the  sun,  keep  it  high  and  holy, 
and  you  will  be  kept  in  the  hour  of  temptation  that  comes  upon  all 
the  world  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth. 

How  fared  it  with  Joseph  when  everything  conspired  to  break 
down  his  integrity?  He  remembered  his  radiant  ideal,  and  breaking 
away  he  exclaimed,  "How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin 
against  God?"  Notice  what  he  said — not,  "I  will  not,"  but,  "I  can- 
not." It  is  a  higher  thing  to  say,  "I  can  not."  A  man  comes  to  you 
with  a  shady  business  transaction  or  some  other  unworthy  solicitation. 
It  is  good  to  set  your  chin  and  say,  "I  will  not."  But  it  is  better  to 
look  him  in  the  eyes  and  say,  "I  cannot  do  this.  My  ideals  are  such 
that  I  cannot."  That  is  the  stand  Joseph  took.  How  can  I  do  this 
great  wickedness?  How  can  I  drag  my  high  ideal  in  the  dust?  How 
can  I  pull  my  angel  from  the  sky?  And  he  strode  away  "with  a  step 
more  august  than  Caesar  in  his  halls." 
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A  FALLEN  STAR. 


Had  Joseph  fallen  then  he  would  have  fallen  to  the  depths.  When 
an  acorn  falls  it  falls  only  a  few  feet,  when  a  star  falls  it  falls  through 
unmeasured  spaces.  You,  of  the  quick  imagination  and  soul  sensitive 
to  the  higher  visions,  beware!  If  you  fall,  you  fall  to  the  depths.  If 
you  go  down,  you  go  down  to  the  bottom;  no  half-way  place  for  you. 

A  man  is  either  saved  or  lost  by  the  ideal  he  cherishes.  The  pity 
is  that  so  many,  after  a  time,  conclude  that  there  is  no  use  in  attempt- 
ing to  be  what  they  term  "different  from  other  people."  When  young, 
God  hung  above  them  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  the  life  that  might  be. 
Their  enthusiasms  caught  fire  as  they  read  the  lives  of  the  great  and 
good,  and  their  souls  rose  up  in  majesty  to  attempt  some  worthy  task. 
The  girl  then  pictured  something  better  than  years  frittered  away  in 
the  fulfilment  of  those  absorbing  nothings  which  are  termed  the  "duties 
of  society."  The  young  man  imagined  a  higher  career  than  to  be 
chained  to  the  wheels  of  Mammon.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  trials 
and  discouragements  multiplied,  the  angel  faded  out  of  the  sun,  the 
ideal  vanished. 

"Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy! 
Shades  of  the  prison  house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy. 
But  he  beholds  the  light  and  whence  it  flows; 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy. 
The  youth  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 

Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest; 

And  by  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended: 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 

When  the  white  and  shining  ideal  is  gone,  all  is  gone. 

And  when  one  drags  the  angel  from  the  sun,  he  not  only  puts  out 
the  light  of  his  own  life;  he  drives  the  angel  from  somebody's  else  sky. 

We  read  in  early  school  days  of  a  youth  who  found  a  leak  in  the 
dike  that  shuts  off  the  sea  from  Holland,  and  stopped  it  till  help  could 
come,  with  his  hand  holding  back  the  floods  through  all  the  night. 
It  was  but  a  tiny  trickling  stream  that  he  held  back,  but  if  he  had  not 
done  it,  it  would  have  been  a  torrent  before  morning,  and  the  flood 
would  have  swept  all  over  the  land,  submerging  fields  and  cities.  Be- 
tween the  sea  and  all  this  ruin  there  was  only  one  boy's  hand  all  that 
night.  Had  the  boy  failed  at  that  critical  hour,  the  floods  would  have 
rushed  in  with  their  merciless  destruction.  Who  knows  but  that  if 
you  fail  to  be  true  to  the  great  duties  and  ideals  of  life  when  yon 
deem  yourself  alone,  the  enemy  may  come  in  like  a  flood  and  sweep 
not  only  your  life  away,  but  other  lives  that,  all  unknown,  are  looking 
to  you?  This  is  the  infinite  pathos  of  human  life — that  nobody  falls 
alone.   The  angels,  like  the  birds,  fly  away  in  groups. 

"Be  noble,  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping  but  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own." 

Keep  the  angel  of  your  ideal  standing  in  the  sun  on  high,  and  it 
will  make  your  life  sublime,  whatever  your  sphere  and  whatever  your 
task.   It  redeems  life  from  drudgery. 
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THE  GLORY  OF  WORK. 


We  remember  that  the  greatest  desire  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  the 
prophet  of  the  last  century,  was  to  glorify  work.  Thomas  Carlyle  was 
never  tired  of  dilating  on  the  dignity  of  work.  What  he  meant  was, 
I  think,  that  the  everlasting  God  works  forever  and  that  every  true 
worker  becomes  thereby  a  co-worker  with  the  Eternal;  hence  all  work 
is  noble,  poetical,  sublime,  if  you  look  at  it  in  the  right  light  and  from 
the  ideal  point  of  view. 

Take  my  own  calling  as  an  illustration.  A  preacher,  week  after 
week,  produces  his  sermon,  comes  before  his  audience,  large  or  small, 
delivers  it,  goes  home  and  prepares  another  as  best  he  can;  does  this 
year  in,  year  out,  for  a  lifetime  it  may  be,  and  he  spends  his  time  dur- 
ing the  week  giving  advice,  lending  assistance,  offering  consolation; 
and  sometimes  when  he  thinks  of  this  aspect  of  his  work,  his  life  seems 
tiresome  and  wearisome  beyond  the  telling.  But  when  he  can  lift  his 
heart  above  the  stress  and  grind,  and  think  of  himself  as  one  of  the 
prophets  whom  God  has  sent  to  bring  life  and  light  into  the  world, 
then  the  bitterness  is  taken  from  his  daily  cup. 

What  wearisome  work  is  that  of  the  lawyer — interminable  cases, 
tedious  sifting  of  evidence.  But  when  the  lawyer  can  lift  his  eyes 
to  the  eternal  Justice,  when  he  thinks  of  the  Just  One  trying  all  the 
time  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  universe,  and  of  himself  as  a  helper, 
however  humble,  in  the  work,  then  a  light  that  outshines  the  sun  falls 
upon  his  task. 

And  what  a  wearisome  life  is  that  of  the  physician — day  and  night 
going  in  and  out  among  the  sick,  sitting  by  beds  of  pain,  hearing  tales 
of  misery,  feeling  the  dying  pulse,  cheering  people  whose  trouble  is 
greater  than  they  think,  and  hearing  the  complaints  of  people  whose 
trouble  is  less  than  they  suppose.  But  when  he  remembers  the  Great 
Physician  of  bodies  and  souls  ever  ministering  to  others,  ever  going 
about  doing  good;  the  minute  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  ideal  side  of 
his  profession,  then  his  profession  becomes  one  of  the  grandest  pro- 
fessions of  the  world — I  will  scarcely  except  any. 

And  look  at  the  merchant  poring  over  his  ledger  day  by  day,  balanc- 
ing books,  immersed  in  figures,  harassed  by  details — what  a  wearisome 
business!  But  when  he  sees  what  the  true  merchant  has  been  and  is 
— the  greatest  civilizer  of  humanity,  the  greatest  colonizer  of  the  earth, 
that  through  him  oceans  are  bridged  and  mountains  bored  and  alien 
races  are  brought  together  in  brotherhood  and  peace,  then  no  man  can 
work  under  more  poetic  inspiration  than  the  merchant. 

And  the  simplest  laborer,  the  working-man,  may  share  in  this  in- 
spiration. He  is  a  partner,  a  co-laborer  with  the  great  Worker.  "My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  Only  as  we  look  on  the  ideal 
side  of  work  do  we  see  its  meaning  and  its  splendor. 

If  I  should  ask  what  your  calling  in  life  will  be,  I  wonder,  young 
people,  what  you  would  tell  me.  I  do  not  care  what  you  would  tell 
me.  You  can  take  the  simplest  occupation,  the  most  matter  of  fact 
duty,  and  shed  on  it  the  beautiful  light  of  the  ideal;  and  then,  as  every 
dew-drop  becomes  a  diamond  when  the  morning  sun  comes  over  the 
hills  and  shines  upon  it,  so  that  duty  of  yours,  that  work  of  yours,  that 
life  of  yours,  becomes  beautiful  and  sublime. 
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"Forenoon  and  afternoon  and  night — forenoon  and  afternoon  and  night, 
Forenoon  and — what?   The  empty  song  repeats  itself.    No  more? 
Yea,  that  is  life:  make  this  forenoon  sublime, 
This  afternoon  a  psalm,  this  night  a  prayer, 
And  time  is  conquered  and  thy  crown  is  won." 

This  is  religion  then — pursuing  the  ideal,  aspiring  to  the  angel  in 
the  sun.  It  is  the  ladder  that  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream,  set  up  on  earth, 
the  top  of  which  reached  to  heaven,  angels  ascending  and  descending 
upon  it. 

FINDING  THE  ANGEL. 

Shall  we  ever  find  the  angel  standing  in  the  sun?  Shall  we  ever 
reach  the  ideal?  Not  here,  not  here.  We  follow  a  "flying  goal."  John 
followed  his  angel,  climbed  toward  it,  kept  it  shining  there.  And  now 
when  he  is  an  old  man,  exiled  on  his  lonely  island  in  the  Aegean  Sea, 
he  cries,  "I  saw  an  angel  standing" — where? — "in  the  sun" — up  yonder, 
a  million  leagues  beyond  him  yet. 

Let  us  see  how  Tennyson  thought  of  his  ideal  when  the  shadows 
of  his  great  day  were  lengthening  toward  the  night.  One  of  the  noblest 
pieces  in  our  language  is  "Merlin  and  the  Gleam."  It  was  Written  in 
his  grand  old  age.  All  the  witchery  of  Tennyson  is  in  it,  all  his  magic 
and  his  music.  He  himself  is  the  hero  of  the  poem.  Twice  he  insists 
upon  it: 

"J  am  Merlin, 
And  /  am  dying, 
I  am  Merlin 

Who  follow  The  Gleam." 
The  story  of  his  life  is  told;  his  youth,  his  manhood,  the  opening 
of  his  eyes  to  the  mystery  and  meaning  of  life,  his  fidelity  to  his  ideal, 
and  his  steady  pursuit  of  it  through  years  of  trial  and  discouragement. 
And  the  conclusion  finds  him  an  old  man  and  about  to  put  out  on  the 
boundless  tide,  but  still  reaching  after  his  ideal,  still  following  the 
gleam,  the  angel  in  the  sun,  and  calling  the  young  generation  to  share 
in  the  vision  and  join  m  the  pursuit. 

"And  so  to  the  land's 

Last  limit  I  came — 

And  can  no  longer, 

But  die  rejoicing, 

For  thro'  the  Magic 

Of  Him  the  Mighty, 

Who  taught  me  in  childhood, 

There  on  the  border 

Of  boundless  Ocean, 

And  all  but  in  Heaven 

Hovers  The  Gleam. 

Not  of  the  sunlight, 
Not  of  the  moonlight, 
Not  of  the  starlight! 
O  young  Mariner, 
Down  to  the  haven, 
Call  your  companions, 
Launch  your  vessel, 
And  crowd  your  canvas, 
And,  ere  it  vanishes 
Over  the  margin, 
After  it,  follow  it, 
Follow  The  Gleam!" 
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Not  here  shall  we  find  the  angel  in  the  sun.  Never  shall  we  climb 
to  it  or  stand  beside  it  here.  Why?  Because  John's  ideal  and  Tenny- 
son's was  none  other  than  Jesus  Christ.  The  highest  ideal  walked 
abroad  in  beautiful  garments  two  thousand  years  ago.  He,  he  is  the 
Angel  we  are  to  see  standing  in  the  sun — the  Angel  of  God. 

The  ideal  must  be  objectified.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  painter  to 
imagine  an  ideal  picture.  He  goes  to  Europe  and  spends  months  in 
London  and  Dresden  and  Florence.  He  studies  Angelo's  Moses  at  Rome 
and  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  at  Olympia  and  the  Aphrodite  of  Milos  at 
Paris,  and  attains  to  higher  levels  by  studying  these  masterpieces.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  have  a  dreamy,  misty,  unsubstantial  ideal.  You 
can't  train  a  vine  up  a  moonbeam,  or  build  a  house  on  a  fog  bank. 
The  ideal  must  become  flesh  and  dwell  among  us,  and  yet  be  lifted  far 
above  us. 

There  is  only  one  perfect  ideal.  I  look  over  history  from  its  dawn 
until  this  hour.  Whom  will  you  name?  The  plant  of  humanity  blossomed 
and  bloomed  only  once  into  perfect  flower;  that  flower  was  the  Rose 
of  Sharon — that  flower  was  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Then  aim  at  him!  Aim  at  the  skies!  Do  not  begin  with  any- 
thing near  the  ground.  Do  not  say,  "I  will  start  low  and  gradually 
put  my  ideal  higher."  Hitch  your  wagon  to  the  farthest  star.  Let  ho 
finite  model  be  your  mark.  Do  not  measure  your  standard  by  any  one 
who  stands  on  the  earth.  Do  not  take  your  pattern  from  prophet,  or 
apostle,  or  angel,  or  archangel.  Do  not  say,  "I  will  try  to  imitate  one 
whom  I  can  reach."  Imitate  the  unreachable.  Aim  at  Christ.  You 
will  never  reach  your  goal  here.  He  will  ever  be  before  you.  But  that 
is  the  glory  of  life — trying  to  attain  the  unattainable.  It  would  be 
no  glory  to  come  up  to  your  ideal.  Aspiration  would  die;  the  wings 
would  lose  their  power  of  flight.  Browning  put  it  all  in  a  striking 
line  when,  in  Andrea  del  Sarto,  he  makes  his  painter  say, 

"Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for?" 

Shall  we  ever  reach  it?  Yes.  Heaven  is  the  place  of  the  realized 
ideal.  And  one  day  John  looked  over  the  ultimate  sea  and  saw  God's 
white  ship  coming  for  him  and  he  sailed  on  until  he  came  to  the  sea 
of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  the  place  of  the  realized  ideal. 

Up,  follow  the  gleam!  And  one  day  the  white  ship  will  come  for 
us,  too,  if  we  have  sought  to  follow  Christ  here.  And  when  we  arrive 
at  the  city  gates,  and  they  shall  ask  us  whence  our  victory  came,  we 
shall  answer,  "I  saw  an  angel  standing  in  the  sun."  And  in  that  day, 
we  are  told,  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,  and 
shall  touch  the  very  hand  and  hear  the  very  voice  of  the  angel  which 
here  we  saw  standing  in  the  sun. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Among  the  transactions  of  the  Board  this  year  was  the 
swearing-in  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Hite,  of  Sumner  County,  who  will 
supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Harris  Brown,  whose  valuable  services 
to  the  University  were  terminated  by  his  death  within  the 
year.  Mr.  Hite  gives  all  promise  of  intelligent  and  active 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  Alma  Mater. 
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The  retiring  of  the  Honorable  Hu  C.  Anderson,  President 
of  the  Peoples  Savings  Bank,  Jackson,  Tennessee,  is  genuinely 
regretted  by  all  who  know  his  interest  in  education  and 
particularly  by  those  more  immediately  concerned  with  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  His  long  experience  in  school  matters 
— he  was  for  years  President  of  the  Jackson  Board — his  loyalty 
to  his  State,  his  wisdom  in  counsel,  his  unfailing  support  of 
the  policy  of  the  administration — these  are  qualities  that  can 
be  ill  spared.  In  his  stead,  Mr.  I.  B.  Tigrett,  of  Madison 
County,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hooper. 

Vice  Mr.  Xenophen  Wheeler,  of  Hamilton  County,  whose 
term  expired  this  year,  the  Governor  appointed  the  Honorable 
H.  Clay  Evans,  well  known  in  the  South  for  his  constructive, 
industrial,  political,  and  educational  work. 

To  the  Faculty  was  added  Dr.  T.  W.  Gloeker,  late  of 
Washington  University,  as  Professor  of  Economics.  He  is 
another  alumnus  of  Johns  Hopkins.  Besides  his  work  in 
St.  Louis,  he  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  staffs  at  Hopkins 
and  Harvard. 


DRESS  PARADE 

Despite  unpropitious  weather,  the  Cadet  band  and  battalion 
gave  a  highly  creditable  exhibition  of  their  year's  work  on 
Wait  Field,  Monday  afternoon  at  4:30.  Commandant  Gibbins 
returned  to  his  post  in  January,  and  no  successor  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  spring  term.  The  major  of  the  battalion, 
however,  Mr.  John  Richard  Tits  worth,  acted  most  acceptably. 
Other  officers  were : 

Company  A — Marion  Harris  Kennedy,  Captain; 

Walter  Claiborne  Whitaker,  Jr.,  First  Lieutenant; 
Howard  Evans  Sprankle,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Company  B — Chevy  Chase,  Captain; 

Leicel  Laughlin  Gragg,  First  Lieutenant; 
Charles  Bell  Burke,  Jr.,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Company  C— Leslie  Hopewell  Dooley,  Captain; 

George  Blake  Thackston,  First  Lieutenant; 

Thomas  Franklin  Burroughs,*  Second  Lieutenant. 
Herbert  Hovey  Morris  was  first  lieutenant  and  quartermaster,  and 
Alonzo  Marcellus  Carroll,  Jr.,  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant. 

*On  Mr.  Burroughs's  withdrawal,  Mr.  Oscar  Little  Farris,  sergeant 
major,  was  promoted  to  the  second  lieutenancy  of  Co.  C. 
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PRESIDENT'S  RECEPTION 


This  being  practically  the  only  time  of  the  year  when 
faculty  and  students  mingle  in  any  considerable  number,  it 
is  an  occasion  full  alike  of  pleasure  and  of  significance.  To 
the  Seniors,  more  especially,  whose  cares  are,  normally,  past, 
President  and  Mrs.  Ayres's  gracious  welcome  proves  delightful. 
Such  meetings  might  well  be  multiplied,  and  in  the  larger 
day,  whose  horizon  faintly  narrows,  they  will  surely  not  be 
overlooked. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  PHI  KAPPA  PHI 

The  feature  of  this  Record  is  the  full  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  our  honor  fraternity,  which  is  doing 
more  than  perhaps  any  other  single  agency  to  promote  schol- 
arship among  students.  Unquestionably,  we  have  some  of 
the  most  capable  young  men  and  women  in  the  college  world, 
but  there  is  not  yet  the  zeal  for  learning  which  we  hope  to 
see.  Some  of  the  most  devoted  students  have  been  unfortunate 
in  their  preparation;  they  lack  culture,  and  their  habits  of 
study  are  incorrectly  formed.  Though  distinguished  for  ap- 
plication, they  do  not  therefore  achieve  results  commensurate 
with  their  labor.  Some  few,  however,  more  happy  in  their 
formative  influences,  have  read  widely,  know  how  to  study, 
have  self-respect  enough  to  do  it,  and  the  results  are  gratifying 
and  honorable.  Here  the  University  registers  its  appreciation 
of  such  fidelity  and  distinction,  and  gratefully  emphasizes 
the  credit  accruing  to  all.  It  is  fain  to  hope  that  year  by  year 
the  spirit  of  scholarship  will  be  the  distinguishing  and 
distinguishable  atmosphere  of  the  University  of  Tennessee — 
an  atmosphere  wherein  complacent  ignorance  and  unashamed 
idleness  will  prove  uncongenial. 

It  was  intended  to  make  the  year  memorable  by  a  formal 
meeting  and  an  address,  but  the  speaker  selected  was,  through 
unforeseen  circumstances,  unable  to  fill  his  engagement. 
Instead,  a  delightful  social  meeting  accented  the  importance 
of  the  Society  as  a  part  of  Commencement. 
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THE  PHI  KAPPA  PHI  HONOR  FRATERNITY 

The  Phi  Kappa  Phi  is  an  honor  society  composed  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  members  of  all  departments  of  American  universities 
and  colleges.  Its  prime  object  is  to  emphasize  scholarship  in  the 
thought  of  college  students,  to  hold  fast  to  the  original  purpose  for 
which  institutions  of  learning  were  founded,  and  to  stimulate  mental 
achievement  by  the  prize  of  membership. 

As  a  secondary  object,  it  seeks  to  bind  more  closely  the  Alumni 
to  their  Alma  Mater,  to  furnish  an  additional  tie  of  college  friendship, 
and  to  interest  its  members  in  the  promotion  of  a  more  thorough 
education. 

In  order  to  gain  these  objects,  membership  is  restricted  to  a 
number  of  students  in  any  school  or  department,  not  exceeding  one- 
third  of  the  whole  graduating  class,  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  scholarship  or  intellectual  service  to  their  college  or  university. 
These  members  are  elected  when  within  one  and  one-half  years  of 
graduation.  Persons  may  also  be  elected  to  honorary  membership 
who  have  won  distinction  in  science,  literature  or  education. 

The  Phi  Kappa  Phi  stands  for  the  unity  and  democracy  of  learn- 
ing. It  imposes  no  restrictions  as  to  kind  of  degree  or  course  of  study, 
but  esteems  all  branches  of  equal  importance.  It  is  ready  to  welcome 
the  engineer,  the  agriculturist,  the  architect,  the  lawyer  and  the 
chemist  as  heartily  as  it  does  the  classicist  and  the  man  of  letters. 
It  seeks  to  encourage  noble  thinking  in  all  lines  of  endeavor. 

Organized  in  1897,  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  has  established  and  now 
maintains  chapters  in  the  University  of  Maine,  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  the  Delaware  State  College,  the  University  of 
Nevada,  the  University  of  Florida,  the  Rhode  Island  State  College, 
North  Dakota  State  College,  and  the  Iowa  State  College.  In  these 
institutions  membership  has  been  regarded  by  undergraduates  as  a 
coveted  prize  and  the  fraternity  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  fostering 
a  zeal  for  learning.  Chapters  have  also  conferred  a  public  service  by 
introducing  men  of  note  as  speakers  on  occasions. 

The  General  Officers  of  the  Fraternity  are  the  following: 

President — Edwin  E.  Sparks,  President  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary-General — L.  H.  Pammel,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Registrar-General — J.  S.  Stevens,  The  University  of  Maine,  Orono, 
Maine. 

Treasurer-General — Charles  H.  Gordon,  The  University  of  Tennes- 
see, Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Regents:    Henry  T.  Fernald,  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 
E.  Lawrence  Smith,  Newark,  Delaware. 
Robert  J.  Aley,  President  University  of  Maine,  Orono, 
Maine. 
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THE   CONSTITUTION   OP  THE   PHI   KAPPA   PHI  FRATERNITY 


PREAMBLE 

This  constitution  is  adopted  to  provide  a  Fraternity,  dedicated  to 
the  Unity  and  Democracy  of  Education,  and  open  to  honor  graduates 
of  all  departments  of  American  Universities  and  Colleges. 


ARTICLE  I. 

NAME 

The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi. 
ARTICLE  II. 

CHAPTERS  AND  MEMBERS. 

Sect.  1.  This  Fraternity  shall  consist  of  chapters  established  in 
universities  and  colleges  of  good  standing.  Each  chapter  shall  be 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  university  or  college  in  which  it  is 
situated.    New  chapters  shall  be  constituted  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Sect.  2.  Each  charter  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Fraternity,  and  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  Fraternity. 

Sect.  3.  The  Board  of  Regents  shall  prescribe  the  conditions  on 
which  charters  shall  be  granted. 

Sect.  4.  All  candidates  for  a  Baccalaureate  or  higher  degree,  who 
are  within  one  and  one-half  years  of  the  completion  of  the  required 
course  of  study,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership,  provided  that  no 
member  shall  be  admitted  who  has  not  achieved  an  honor  record,  and 
this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  include  any  whose  standing 
is  below  the  first  third  of  the  graduating  class.  Each  chapter  shall 
determine  the  manner  in  which  standing  shall  be  ascertained,  but 
shall  report  to  the  secretary-general  of  the  Fraternity  the  method 
used,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  report  any  doubtful  method  to  the 
General  Convention.  The  General  Convention  shall  have  power  to 
prescribe  or  change  the  qualifications  of  members,  but  shall  not  do 
away  with  the  honor  requirement,  nor  allow  the  admission  of  more 
than  one-third  of  any  class.  No  discrimination  shall  be  made  in 
elections  by  reason  of  sex  or  course  of  study. 

Sect.  5.  Each  chapter  may  elect  honorary  members,  not  to 
exceed  three  in  one  year,  who  shall  be  college  graduates  of  scholarly 
attainments,  and  of  not  less  than  three  years'  standing;  but  no  chapter 
shall  so  elect  a  graduate  of  another  institution  in  which  there  is  a 
chapter  of  the  Fraternity  without  the  consent  of  that  chapter,  unless 
the  candidate  be  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  institution  in  which 
the  electing  chapter  exists. 

Sect.  6.  A  new  chapter  may  elect,  during  its  first  two  years,  any 
member  of  the  faculty  of  its  institution,  and  in  addition,  not  more 
than  three  members  from  each  class  previously  graduated,  provided 
that  such  graduates  would  have  been  eligible  at  the  time  of  their 
graduation,  and  have  made  an  honorable  record  after  their  graduation. 
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Sect.  7.  The  officers  of  a  chapter  shall  be  a  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  other  officers  as  the  chapter  may  provide  for;  and  each 
officer  shall  have  the  usual  duties. 

Sect.  8.  Membership  in  this  Fraternity  shall  not  be  held  to 
interfere  with  membership  in  other  fraternities  or  societies  of  any  sort. 

Sect.  9.  The  Board  of  Regents  shall  have  authority  to  prescribe 
the  terms  on  which  other  similar  fraternities  may  be  received  into  this 
Fraternity  or  become  affiliated  with  it. 

Sect.  10.  The  Board  of  Regents  shall  have  power  to  constitute 
chapters.  Alumni  chapters  shall  not  elect  new  members  to  the 
Fraternity. 

ARTICLE  III. 

GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

Sect.  1.  The  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  Fraternity  shall 
be  vested  in  a  General  Convention,  to  consist  of  the  general  officers 
of  the  Fraternity,  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  delegates  elected  by  the 
several  chapters. 

Sect.  2.  Active  chapters,  including  alumni  chapters,  shall  be 
entitled  to  three  delegates  each,  and  to  three  votes  in  the  convention 
and  one  of  these  delegates  only  may  be  a  member  of  some  other 
chapter. 

Sect.  3.  In  voting,  any  member  of  the  convention  may  demand 
that  the  vote  be  taken  by  chapters,  and  if  the  delegates  from  any 
chapter  fail  to  agree,  each  delegate  shall  cast  a  fractional  vote.  Each 
general  officer  and  regent  shall  have  one  vote. 

Sect.  4.  The  General  Convention  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  not  provided  for  in  this  Constitution;  shall  enact  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  Fraternity;  shall  establish  such  officer,  not 
herein  provided  for,  as  may  be  found  expedient;  shall  have  power  to 
interpret  all  provisions  of  the  Constitution;  and  shall  elect  by  majority 
vote  the  general  officers  of  the  Fraternity  and  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Sect.  5.  The  General  Convention  will  meet  once  in  three  years 
at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Convention  or  the 
Board  of  Regents. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Sect.  1.  The  general  officers  of  the  Fraternity  shall  be  a  presi- 
dent, a  secretary-general,  and  a  treasurer-general,  to  be  elected  by  the 
General  Convention,  and  a  registrar-general  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president.  These  shall  hold  offices  for  three  years,  and  until  their 
successors  shall  be  chosen;  but  any  General  Convention  may  change 
the  term  of  office,  to  take  effect  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
the  officers  already  elected. 

Sect.  2.  The  duties  of  the  president  shall  be  those  usually  per- 
taining to  his  office. 

Sect.  3.  The  secretary-general,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Regents,  shall  have  supervision  of  the  chapters,  and  shall  have 
charge  of  the  correspondence,  records,  reports,  and  publications  of 
the  Fraternity,  except  as  otherwise  provided. 

Sect.  4.  The  registrar-general  shall  have  charge  of  the  roll  of 
the  Fraternity,  and  shall  issue  to  each  member  elected,  upon  the 
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certificate  of  the  president  of  the  chapter  by  which  he  was  elected, 
an  official  certificate  signed  by  the  president  of  the  Fraternity  and 
the  registrar-general,  and  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  Fraternity,  and 
this  certificate  shall  be  the  authority  for  initiation.  The  registrar- 
general  shall  maintain  a  list  of  the  chapters  of  the  Fraternity,  publish 
a  tri-ennial  catalogue,  and  shall  be  custodian  of  the  Seal. 

Sect.  5.  The  treasurer-general  shall  collect  and  hold  the  funds  of 
the  Fraternity,  and  pay  out  the  same  upon  the  warrant  of  the  president. 

ARTICLE  V. 

BOARD   OF  REGENTS. 

Sect.  1.  In  the  intervals  between  conventions,  all  the  powers  of 
the  Fraternity,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  lodged  in  the 
Board  of  Regents,  which  shall  consist  of  the  president  and  secretary- 
general  and  three  other  members,  who  shall  be  elected  for  three  years; 
but,  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  this  document,  or  until  the 
meeting  of  the  first  General  Convention,  the  Board  of  Regents  shall 
be  A.  W.  Harris,  Charles  W.  Dabney,  George  W.  Atherton,  by  whom 
this  Fraternity  was  organized.  As  soon  as  organized  this  board  shall 
elect  a  president  and  secretary-general  from  their  number,  who  shall 
serve  for  the  same  term.  The  first  General  Convention  shall  be  called 
by  the  president  on  the  vote  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

DUES. 

Sect.  1.  The  General  Convention  shall  have  authority  to  raise 
money  by  assessments  upon  the  chapters. 

Sect.  2.  Each  candidate  for  initiation,  before  his  certificate  is 
issued  by  the  registrar-general,  and  before  initiation,  shall  pay  to  the 
treasurer-general,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Regents,  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  Each  chapter  shall  have  authority 
to  determine  its  own  dues,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  dues  of  its 
members  to  the  general  treasury. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

INSIGNIA. 

Sect.  1.  The  badge  shall  be  a  flattened  globe,  bearing  the  letters 
of  the  Fraternity,  <£  K  <£  and  surrounded  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
arranged  in  eight  groups.  The  badge  may  be  worn  as  a  pendant,  pin, 
or  medal. 

Sect.  2.  The  seal  shall  consist  of  the  badge  surrounded  by  a 
circle,  above  which  is  a  row  of  stars  to  indicate  the  number  of  chapters, 
and  at  the  bottom  the  words,  "Founded  1897." 

Sect.  3.  The  diploma  or  certificate  shall  be  of  such  character  as 
the  General  Convention  may  direct. 

Sect.  4.  The  ribbon  of  the  Fraternity  shall  be  white,  bearing  in 
black  the  letters  of  the  Fraternity  and  the  walls  of  Troy. 

Sect.  5.  The  gown  shall  be  a  black  student  gown,  ornamented 
with  the  ribbon  of  the  Fraternity  on  the  front  edge,  or  on  the  edge 
of  the  sleeves. 
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Sect.  6.  The  ritual  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Convention,  the  chairman  of  which  shall  be 
entitled  the  "Master  of  Ceremonies." 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

SCHOOLS  AND  PROVINCES. 

Sect.  1.  The  General  Convention  may  establish  schools  in  the 
Fraternity,  each  to  include  the  graduates  of  one  department  or  course 
of  study,  or  of  a  group  of  related  courses.  The  several  schools  in  one 
institution  shall  constitute  one  chapter  or  several,  as  the  General 
Convention  may  in  each  case  prescribe. 

Sect.  2.  The  General  Convention  may  arrange  the  chapters  of 
the  Fraternity  in  provinces  under  the  supervision  of  Provincial 
Councils,  according  to  geographical  distribution,  and  may  grant  to  the 
provinces  such  organization  and  powers  as  may  seem  expedient. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

ADOPTION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Sect.  1.  This  Constitution  shall  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  approved 
by  the  members  of  the  original  Board  of  Regents  herein  provided  for, 
but  shall  be  subject  to  revision  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  at  any  time  within  three  years  or  by  a  majority  of  the  first 
General  Convention. 

Sect.  2.  Until  the  Fraternity  shall  consist  of  seven  chapters,  and 
until  the  meeting  of  the  first  General  Convention,  all  powers  of  the 
General  Convention  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  unless 
the  General  Convention  shall  order  otherwise. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Sect.  1.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  adopted  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  any  convention,  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  any 
convention,  supported  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  chapters.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  secretary-general  to  submit  to  the  chapters  any 
amendments  which  have  received  only  a  vote  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion, and  the  motion  of  the  several  chapters  thereon  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  secretary-general  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  who  shall 
promulgate  the  same  to  all  chapters  attested  by  the  president  and  the 
secretary-general. 

THE  TENNESSEE  CHAPTER  OF  THE  PHI  KAPPA  PHI 
HONOR  FRATERNITY. 

The  Tennessee  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  was  organized  in 
November,  1899,  it  being  the  second  chapter  established,  that  at  the 
University  of  Maine  being  first.  Its  roll  of  membership  contains  many 
of  the  most  eminent  sons  of  the  University.  In  this  first  attempt  to 
publish  a  complete  list  of  the  members  of  the  chapter  much  difficulty 
was  encountered  in  the  effort  to  obtain  the  present  addresses  of  the 
members.  No  doubt  many  errors  will  be  found,  but  it  is  considered 
desirable  that  the  data  in  hand  be  published  as  a  contribution  toward 
a  complete  record.  It  is  urgently  desired  that  corrections  and  addi- 
tional information  concerning  the  location  and  labors  of  the  members 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  for  the  next  Record. 
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OFFICERS  FOR  1912-1913. 


President. . . .  Charles  H.  Gordon,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 


Vice-President   J.  C.  Thomason,  '13,  '08. 

Secretary  Lena  B.  Henderson,  '08,  Instructor  in  Botany 

Treasurer  E.  S.  Freed,*  '12,  Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Orator  John  M.  Thornburg,  '02,  Attorney 

Warden  Margaret  S.  Davidson,  '11 

Master  of  Ceremonies  H.  P.  Ogden,  '13 


OFFICERS  FOR  1913-1914 


President.  .J.  A.  Switzer,  Associate  Professor  of  Hydraulic  Engineering 

Vice-President  Ralph  Scribner  Schmitt,  '14 

Secretary  Lena  B.  Henderson,  Instructor  in  Botany 

Treasurer  E.  Stanly  Freed,  Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Orator  ) 

Warden  V    To  be  appointed 

Master  of  Ceremonies  j 


INITIATES,  1913 

REGULAR  MEMBERS 


Class  of  1913 
Vera  Belcher 
Miriam  Glasser 
Marguerite  Duff  McClure 
Herbert  Hovey  Morris 
James  Arthur  Headrick 
Louise  Manning  Wiley 
Carl  Frederick  Weigel 
Campbell  Azro  Hutton 
Harold  Allen  Conklin 
Robert  Bailey  Hurt 


Class  of  1914 
Helen  Elizabeth  Galbreath 
Miriam  McGruder  Drane 
Ralph  Scribner  Schmitt 
Alfred  Jobe 
Frank  McFee 
Connie  Martin  Haenseler 
Esther  Ellis 


FACULTY 


George  Herbert  Clarke       Herbert  Earle  Buchanan       Lucy  Ella  Fay 
Samuel  McCutchen  Bain  (Elected  in  1901) 

Membership. 


Abbreviations,  LA.  Liberal  Arts,  E.  Engineering,  A.  Agriculture, 
L.  Law. 

A.     HONORARY  MEMBERS 

I.    Present  Members  of  Faculty. 
Charter  Members. 


Darnall,  H.  J.,  M.  A.  Roanoke,  1903.  Professor  German  Languages,  1898. 

Ferris,  Charles  E.,  B.  S.  Michigan  State,  1890.    Professor  Mechanical 
Engineering,  1892. 

Hill,  C.  O.,  A.  B.  Tennessee,  1888.    Ph.C.  Michigan,  1893.  Assistant 
Professor  Chemistry,  1898. 
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Lngebsoix,  H.  H.,  A.  M.  Yale,  1866.    LL.D.  Washington  College,  1892. 
Dean  Law  Department,  1891. 

Keffer,  C.  A.,  Professor  Horticulture  and  Forestry,  1900. 

Morris,  Thomas  D.,  Bursar-Registrar,  1897. 

Perkins,  Chas.  A.,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins,  1884.    Professor  Electrical 
Engineering,  1892. 

Turner,  C.  W.,  A.  B.  Amherst,  1865.    A.  M.  ibid,  1892.  Professor  Law 
and  Constitutional  History,  1892. 

Wait,  C.  E.,  B.  S.  C.  E.  Virginia,  1875.    Ph.D.  Missouri,  1883.  Pro- 
fessor Chemistry,  1888. 

1901 

Bain,  S.  McC,  A.  B.,  Professor  Botany,  1893.    (Initiated  1913). 

Hoskins,  James  D.,  B.  S.  Tennessee,  1891.   LL.B.  ibid,  1897.  Professor 
History  and  Economics,  1900.    Dean  of  College,  1911 — 

Shannon,  C.  H.,  A.  B.  Emory  and  Henry,  1892.    Ph.D.,  Wisconsin, 
1897.   Professor  Greek  and  Sanskirt,  1900. 

1905. 

Ayres,  Dr.  Brown,  B.  S.  Stevens,  1878.    Ph.D.  ibid  1888.  President 
University  Tennessee,  1904. 

Carson,  W.  W.,  C.  E.  Washington  and  Lee,  1868.    M.  E.  ibid  1869.  Pro- 
fessor Civil  Engineering,  1885. 

Morgan,  H.  A.,  B.  S.  A.  Toronto,  1889.   Director  Agriculture  Experiment 
Station,  1905. 

1907. 

Ogden,  R.  M.,  B.  S.  Cornell,  1901.    Ph.D.  Wurzburg,  1903.  Professor 
Philosophy  and  Psychology,  1905. 

1908. 

Gordon,  C.  H.,  B.  S.  Albion,  1886.    Ph.D.  Chicago,  1895.  Professor 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  1907.    (Initiated  1910). 

1909. 

Porter,  J.  T.,  A.  B.  Randolph-Macon,  1895.    Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins,  1905. 
Professor  Physics  and  Astronomy,  1908. 

1910. 

Matthews,  R.  C,  B.  S.  Illinois,  1902.    Professor  Drawing  and  Machine 
Design,  1907. 
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mi. 

Burke,  C.  B.,  B.  L.  Vanderbilt,  1889.    A.  B.  Harvard,  1891.  Ph.D. 
Cornell,  1901.    Professor  English,  1909. 

Switzer,  J.  A.,  M.  E.  Cornell,  1896.    Professor  Hydraulic  Engineer- 
ing, 1908. 

1912. 

Jarvis,  R.  P.,  E.  M.  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  1897.    Ph.D.  Columbia, 
1909.    Professor  Mining  Engineering  and  Metallurgy,  1907. 

1913. 

Buchanan,  H.  E.,  A.  B.  Arkansas,  1902.    Ph.D.  Chicago,  1909.  Pro- 
fessor Mathematics,  1911. 

Clarke,  George  H.,  B.  A.  McMaster,  1895.    M.  A.,  ibid  1896.  Professor 
English,  1911. 

Fay,  Lucy  Ella,  A.  B.  Tulane,  1895.  A.  M.,  Texas.    B.  L.  S.  New  York 

State  Library  School,  1908.  Librarian,  1910. 

IT.    Former  Members  of  Faculty. 
Charter  Members. 

Dabney,  Chas.  W.,  President  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fulton,  W.  M.,  President  W.  M.  Fulton  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Jordan,  Thos.  W.,  Asheville,  N.  C.  R.  D. 

McBride,  J.  B.,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Mellen,  George  F.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Rogers,  T.  G. 

Schmidt,  Cooper  D.  (Deceased,  1910). 

Skeffington,  Miss  Florence,  Charleston,  Illinois. 

Soule,  A.  M.,  President  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Athens,  Ga. 

Stoner,  Miss  Minnie  E.,  Instructor,  Agricultural  College,  Agricultural 
College,  N.  D. 

Watts,  R.  L.,  Dean  of  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Wiley,  Edwin,  University  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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1901. 

Jones,  Forest  R.,  1702  Melrose  Place,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Scribneb,  F.  Lamson,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1907. 

Wales,  R.  L.,  Professor  A.  &  M.  College,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

1909. 

Brown,  J.  Thompson,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

1912. 

Reynolds,  Ernest  Shaw,  Professor  Botany,  Agricultural  College,  N.  D. 

III.    Non-Faculty  Honorary  Members. 
1901. 

Bocock,  Willis  H.,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Bondubant,  A.  J.,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Mississippi,  Ox- 
ford, Miss. 

Bbanneb,  J.  C,  Leland-Standford  Univ.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Lowby,  Claude,  Principal  High  School,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 

Saffobd,  Wm.  B.,  Professor  Latin,  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

Snow,  Mabshall  S.,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tompkins,  Stonewall,  M.  E.,  Director  Engineering  Dept.,  Miller  School, 
Miller  School,  Va. 

Voobhees,  J.  F.,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

IV.    Fobmeb  Graduates. 
1901. 

Atkin,  Hon.  J.  D.  C,  '46,  Paris,  Tenn. 
Scott,  Col.  S.  S.,  '50,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Smith,  S.  Howard,  '72,  Secretary  Link  Belt  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Caldwell,  Joshua  W.,  '75  (Deceased),  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  David  B.,  '77,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

White,  W.  T.,  '77,  508  N.  Broadway,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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Swaney,  Wm.  B.,  '78,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Cummings,  St.  James,  '80,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Lockett,  W.  B.,  '81,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Claxton,  P.  P.,  '82,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sanfoed,  E.  T.,  L.  '83,  Judge  U.  S.  District  Court,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
McCallie,  Prof.  J.  M.,  '87,  55  Model  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Davis,  E.  Mac,  '90  (Deceased). 

Wait,  Robt.  E.,  '90,  210  W.  Second  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Hannah,  Harvey  H.,  L.  '91,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hoskins,  James  D.,  '91,  Dean  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

Young,  James  W.,  L.  '91  (Deceased),  Eagle  Bend,  Tenn. 

Chambliss,  C.  E.,  '92,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cobb,  Rev.  P.  L.,  '92,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

King,  Wm.  R.,  L.  '92,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Thompson,  J.  W.,  L.  '92,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Finley,  Thos.  W.,  L.  '94,  Cookeville,  Tenn. 

Frantz,  John  H.,  L.  '94,  308  Union  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

LeBach,  Paul  M.,  L.  '94,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Livingstone,  Howell  T.,  '94,  Garland,  Texas. 

McDonough,  J.  Albert,  '94,  Navy  Construction  Work,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Powers,  J.  Pike,  Jr.,  L.  '94,  Empire  Building,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Ellis,  Elma  E.  R.,  '95,  213  W.  Hill  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Charter. 

Kirkpatric k,  Wm.  L.,  L.  '95,  York,  Neb. 

Meredith,  D.  M.,  L.  '95,  Bon  Air,  Tenn. 

Pitman,  Norman  H.,  '95,  China. 

Troy,  Robt.  H.,  '95,  Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Attkisson,  Eugene  R.,  '96,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Logan,  N.  E.,  L.  '96,  602  S.  Gay  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Stokely,  James  R.,  '96,  Newport,  Tenn. 
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Thorburn,  Helen,  '96,  2394  Court  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Donaldson,  R.  C,  '97,  Tiptonville,  Tenn.,  Charter. 

Gildersleeve,  Wm.  H.,  '97,  Supt.  U.  S.  Leather  Co.,  Middlesboro,  Ky. 

McCormick,  Florence  A.,  '97,  Univ.  Chicago  (Dept.  Botany),  Chicago, 
111.  Charter. 

McSpadden,  Jos.  W.,  '97,  137  Grove  St.,  Mt.  Clair,  N.  J. 

Barnes,  H.  L.  J.,  L.  '98,  Macon,  Miss. 

Burnett,  W.  M.,  '98,  Del  Rio,  Tenn. 

Lichtenw anger,  Anna  T.,  '98,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Newton,  Mary  L.,  '98,  Anniston,  Ala. 

Russell,  W.  S.,  LA.  '98,  Charter. 

Templeton,  C.  A.,  L.  '98,  Jellico,  Tenn. 

Williams,  Ralph  H.,  '98,  468  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.    Regular  Members.    Elected  as  Undergraduates. 

Those  marked  by  a  *  were  elected  in  their  Junior  year.  Arranged 
according  to  classes. 

1899. 

Burrows,  A.  Y.,  L.  Empire  Bldg.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Cobb,  A.,  L.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Colhoun,  Adams,  L.  care  The  News,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Edmonds,  Rev.  H.  K.,  LA.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Keene,  Esther  (Walton),  LA.,  Hunts ville,  Tenn. 
Lotspeich,  C.  M.,  LA.  Univ.  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Merriwether,  R.  T.,  E. 

Sherwood,  E.  C,  LA.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Stratman,  E.  W.,  LA.  2  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Williams,  Floyd  H.,  LA.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

1900. 

Coffin,  Margaret,  LA.  73  Gainesboro  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Collier,  T.  B.,  LA.  82  Madison  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Crawford,  J.  K.,  L.,  Williston,  Tenn. 
♦Greer,  R.,  LA.  Memphis  Trust  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
♦Lanier,  A.  C,  E.  132  N.  Negley  Ave.,  E.  End,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Melvin,  Emma,  LA.  713  W.  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Purdy,  A.  C,  L.  Beaver,  Pa. 

Summey,  A.  T.,  LA.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*  Wilson,  Lydia  M.,  LA  (Married),  Winchester,  Tenn. 

1901. 

Brabson,  Lieut.  Fay  W.,  LA.  State  Capitol,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
*Cox,  James  T.,  LA.  Pulaski,  Tenn. 
*Dabney,  T.  G.,  LA.  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

♦Davidson,  J.  F.,  LA.  Principal  Knox  County  Central  High  School, 
Fountain  City,  Tenn. 

Fain,  Elizabeth  R.,  LA.  Athens,  Ga. 

*Hyman,  A.  B.,  L.  Attorney,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Kennerly,  W.  T.,  L.  care  Pickle,  Turner  &  Kennerly,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
♦McDonald,  W.  E.,  LA.,  Canton,  China. 

♦Raps,  Marie  L.  (Russell),  LA.  1563  Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 
Slocum,  E.  M.,  LA.  Chicago,  111. 
Tarwater,  A.  B.,  L.  Rockwood,  Tenn. 
Wagoner,  E.  C,  L.,  Philippine  Islands. 

1902. 

Ferrell,  Mary  M.  (Shea),  LA.  Hill  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
♦Morelock,  Horace  W.,  LA.  (Deceased),  Cleveland,  Tenn. 
♦Odell,  Thos.  G.,  E.  (Deceased),  Columbia,  Tenn. 
Perry,  C.  V.,  LA.,  Wilburton,  Okla. 
Powell,  Miss  A.  K.,  LA.  (Married),  Roger sville,  Tenn. 
♦Rankin,  Turley  T.,  LA.  Temple  Court  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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♦Tate,  H.  M.,  L.  care  Green,  Webb  &  Tate,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Thobnbubgh,  Jno.  M.,  L.  care  Powers  &  Thornburgh,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
♦Wilkinson,  Lucy  B.,  LA.  (Married). 

Williamson,  R.  M.,  LA.  Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1903. 

Alban,  G.  G.,  L.  184  Market  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
♦Allen,  T.  H.,  E.  Allen  Engineering  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Angel,  W.  P.,  LA.,  Blacksburg,  Va. 
♦Capell,  B.  L.,  LA.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

♦Cobnick,  P.  H.,  LA.  care  Banco  de  Sonora,  Hermosillo,  Mexico. 

♦Denton,  J.  C,  LA.,  Mowata,  Oklahoma. 

Elkins,  R.  A.,  LA.,  Greenfield,  Tenn. 

Foster,  Fbances,  LA.,  Ripley,  Tenn. 

♦Fuqua,  P.  D.,  E.,  Trezevant,  Tenn. 

Goodman,  Leo,  L.  121  Madison  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

♦Haboin,  J.  A.,  LA.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Johnston,  Maby  C,  LA.  Instructor  Tusculum  College,  Greeneville,  Tenn. 
Keeble,  W.  H.,  LA.  William  &  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
Royalls,  Vebna  (Casteel),  LA.,  Meridian,  Miss. 
♦Williams,  Kathebine,  LA.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
Young,  R.  S.,  LA.  308  Union  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

1904. 

i 

♦Bbabson,  T.  D.,  LA.,  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

♦Clabk,  R.  L.,  LA.,  Wartrace,  Tenn. 

♦Heiskell,  L.  L.,  LA.  Court  House,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Hudson,  Jno.  W.,  L.  Empire  Bldg.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

King,  Db.  J.  J.,  LA.  215-17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mobrell,  Jennie,  LA.,  Daytonia  Florida. 
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*Schmitt,  B.  E.,  LA.  Instructor  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Thornburgh,  Laura,  LA.  care  Sentinel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Williams,  S.  B.,  L.,  Woodville,  Miss. 

*Bachman,  J.  W.,  LA.  4th  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
♦Bullock,  E.  H.,  E.  1107  Belmont  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
*Buquo,  Jennie,  LA.  Instructor,  High  School,  Corsicana,  Texas. 
Dodd,  Lillian,  LA.,  W.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*Getaz,  James,  LA.  Contractor,  614  Prince  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
♦Jarnigan,  Dorothy  (Greve),  LA.,  Athens,  Ga. 

*Kirkman,  O.  C,  E.  Instructor  Central  High  School,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
*Laughead,  F.  E.,  LA.  121  Leonard  Place,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Russell,  J.  C,  LA.  American  Blower  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Swift,  E.  V.,  L.,  Palestine,  Texas. 
Thompson,  J.  A.,  L.,  Bull's  Gap,  Tenn. 

1906. 

Ayres,  S.  W.,  LA.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
*Camp,  H.  N.,  Jr.,  L.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Coffee,  C.  S.,  L.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

♦Dryzer,  Frank  M.,  LA.  Instructor  University  of  Wisconisn,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Greve,  Harriet,  LA.  523  W.  121st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
♦Henderson,  W.  R.,  L.  29  Deaderick  Bldg.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
♦Johnston,  R.  A.,  L.  Empire  Bldg.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Lewis,  C.  L.,  LA.,  Spencer,  Tenn. 

♦McDonough,  Margaret,  LA.  1715  Washington  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
♦Merriweather,  Mary  (Williams),  LA.  The  Marion,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Moses,  W.  Everett,  L.  604  S.  Gay  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
♦Newton,  W.  L.,  E.  Ry  &  Light  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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♦Penn,  Cora  Pearl,  Texas. 

Poston,  J.  H.,  Jr.,  L.  734  Court  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Shea,  Aileen,  LA.  Hill  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Word,  Roscoe,  LA.  Attorney,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

*Worthington,  Glenn  A.  (Deceased,  May,  1910). 

Allen,  J.  S.,  L.  84  Madison  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Bullock,  W.  G.,  E.  Am.  Bridge  Co.,  Ambridge,  Pa. 

♦Converse,  W.  H.,  E.  Converse  Bridge  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

*Durkee,  C.  C,  E.  Supt.  Gas  Works,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Gildersleeve,  Mable  L.,  LA.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Heim,  James,  LA.  (Deceased  July,  1912),  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Malone,  G.  B.,  L.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

*Myers,  L.  H.,  LA.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn. 

*Neel,  L.  R.,  A.  care  Southern  Agriculturist,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Ogle,  B.  C,  L.  614  Prince  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Reddish,  Josephine,  LA.  Instructor  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
♦Richmond,  J.  H.,  LA.  Bowen  School,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Shea,  J.  M.,  L.  1175  N.  Broadway,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Toms,  W.  P.,  L.  care  The  Pulton  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  (Initiated  1908). 
♦Work,  Paul,  LA. 

1908 

Arnold,  M.  D.,  Jr.,  L.  604  W  Church  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Bickley,  Lucretia  H.  (  Jordan  ),  LA.  The  Marion,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Darnall,  W.  M.,  LA.  care  Journal  &  Tribune,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Davis,  Majorie  C,  LA.,  Brookhaven,  Mass. 
Foster,  S.  M.,  L.  (Deceased),  Huntsville,  Tenn. 
♦Harris,  Jessie  W.,  LA.,  Texarkana,  Texas. 

♦Henderson,  Lena  B.,  LA.  Instructor  University  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
Kelso,  Rev.  H.  E.,  L.,  Madisonville,  Tenn. 
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Kennedy,  S.  B.,  LA.  Adj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Klutts,  R.  L.,  LA.,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

♦Lee,  Saba  M.,  LA.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

♦Leonard,  R.  C,  E.  900  15th  Ave.,  S.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Meinecke,  Bruno,  LA.  Carleton  College,  Farmington,  Mo. 

Price,  J.  Harry,  L.  Empire  Bldg.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Taylor,  Geo.  C,  L.  (Sec.  Gov.  B.  W.  Hooper),  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Thomas,  P.  D.,  L.,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

♦Turner,  Louise  G.,  LA.  care  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
Williford,  H.  L.,  Jr.,  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

1909 

Alison,  N.  L.,  E.  care  American  Blower  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

*Ayres,  J.  A.,  LA.  care  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

♦Bond,  J.  J.  D.,  LA.  Texas  A.  &  M.  College,  College  Station,  Texas. 

Bowman,  J.  T.,  LA.,  Jonesboro,  Tenn. 

Chandler,  W.  C,  L.  1091  Monroe  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Cooley,  R.  F.,  L.,  Seattle,  "Wash. 

Dougherty,  N.  W.,  E.  Instructor  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Heidenburg,  Wm.  S.  L.,  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

Knight,  Butleb  L„  L.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Lane,  C.  H.,  A.  Dept.  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Lane,  E.  P.,  LA.,  Russellville,  Tenn. 

♦Lowby,  F.  C,  LA.  Instructor  City  Schools,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

♦McCown,  L.  W.,  LA.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

♦Myebs,  L.  H.,  LA.,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 

Shofneb,  A.  W.,  A.  Instructor  High  School,  Tyner,  Tenn. 

♦Smith,  M.  G.,  LA.  Rhodes  Scholar,  Oxford,  England. 

Wilbubn,  J.  C,  L.  612  S.  Gay  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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1910 

Bebnstein,  L.  L.,  L.  207  Rogers  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

♦Bryan,  W.  E.,  LA.,  Munford,  Tenn. 

Bryant,  F.  E.,  L.  Attorney,  Bradford,  Tenn. 

Elkins,  L.  E.,  L.  Supt.  Schools,  Texarkana,  Arkansas. 

*Farrow,  J.  P.,  A.,  Alamo,  Tenn. 

Gaskill,  B.  A.,  L.  Attorney,  May's  Landing,  N.  J. 

Haskins,  J.  C,  E.,  Paris,  Tenn. 

Jackson,  Dr.  John,  LA.,  Dyer,  Tenn. 

Jernigan,  W.  C,  L.,  Paris,  Tenn. 

McClure,  W.  M.,  LA.  949  Temple  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

*  Murphy,  R.  M.,  A.,  Fountain  City,  Tenn. 

*Newton,  H.  R.,  E.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

*Newton,  Myrtle  (Wardrep),  LA.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Robertson,  C.  B.,  E.  Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rosenthal,  Abram,  L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

♦Scott,  W.  T.,  E.  Adj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sohm,  Alfred,  L.  128  N.  Court  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Summers,  J.  B.,  LA.  Instructor  High  School,  Somerville,  Tenn. 

Tompkins,  Myrtle  (Cunningham),  LA.,  Tom's  Creek,  Va. 

White,  D.  B.,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

White,  H.  B.,  L.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

*Worthington,  G.  R.,  A.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

1911 

♦Agee,  John  H.,  E.  care  Dept.  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Brown,  Agnes  C,  LA.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

♦Davidson,  Margaret  S.,  LA.  808  Temple  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Davis,  R.  A.,  L.,  Athens,  Tenn. 
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*Duese,  W.  E.,  LA.,  Munford,  Tenn. 

♦Duncan,  Clara  L.,  LA.  133  Washington  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Goodrich,  J.  R.,  LA.,  Harriman,  Tenn. 

Ellis,  Helen  G.  (Gordon),  LA.  The  Olympia,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*  Hardin,  Mary  J.,  LA.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Jackson,  Albert  M.,  E.  R.  D.  No.  2,  Kingston  Pike,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
♦Kehr,  Marguerite,  LA.  2022  Washington  Pike,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
♦Love,  J.  W.,  E.  care  Tennessee  Copper  Co.,  Ducktown,  Tenn. 
Maples,  S.  M.,  L.,  Sevierville,  Tenn. 
Phillips,  E.  A.,  LA.,  Sanford,  Fla. 

Brooks,  Rena,    (Schweickerd),  LA.  Fayetteville,  Tenn. 
Wadley,  C.  H.,  LA.  6th  and  Looney  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

1912 

Brewer,  John  L.,  LA.,  Benton,  Tenn. 
♦Brooks,  Judd,  A.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn. 
Burton,  Lucy  Dortch,  LA.,  Abingdon,  Va. 

♦Daniel,  Mary,  LA.  Instructor  Central  High  School,  938  Eleanor  St., 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

DePue,  Helen  Louise,  LA.  617  Deery  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

♦Farris,  Leila,  LA.,  Punta  Gorda,  Fla. 

Felts,  Rufus  Henry,  A.,  Springfield,  Tenn. 

Ford,  Gilbert  T.,  E.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

♦Freed,  E.  Stanley,  E.  Instructor,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
♦Freed,  Loring,  E.  1439  Cherokee,  Denver,  Colo. 
Hackl,  Marie,  LA.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
♦Haynes,  R.  R.,  LA.,  Middlesboro,  Ky. 
♦Hughes,  Owen,  LA.,  College  Grove,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  J.  Alvin,  L.  care  Pickle,  Turner  &  Kennerly,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
♦Leach,  E.  J.,  E.  care  The  Fulton  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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*Lowe,  W.  W.,  E.  Citizens  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  111. 
McAmis,  Jno.  Cakl,  A.,  Union  City,  Tenn. 
Milligan,  Samuel  J.,  L.,  Greeneville,  Tenn. 
♦Mourfield,  Nina,  LA.,  Concord,  Tenn. 

Saxton,  Irwin  S.,  L.  Surrey  St.,  Mountain  View,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Straus,  J.  G.,  L.  care  Julius  M.  Lowenstein,  149  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Winfrey,  C.  H.,  L.,  Concord,  Tenn. 

1913 

*Bain,  Webster,  LA.  (1914),  Knoxville,  Tenn.  (Initiated  1913). 
Belcher,  Vera,  LA.  9o3  Luttrell  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Conklin,  H.  A.,  LA.  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  R.  D.  No.  10. 
Ellis,  Esther,  LA.  213  W.  Hill  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  (1914). 
Glasser,  Miriam,  LA.  42  Lawrence  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Headrick,  J.  A.,  LA.  108  Tremont  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Hurt,  R.  B.,  E.  586  E.  Main  St.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
Hutton,  C.  A.,  A.,  Friendsville,  Tenn. 

McClure,  Marguerite  D.,  LA.  949  Temple  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Morris,  H.  H.,  LA.,  Peryear,  Tenn. 

♦Ogden,  Harry  P.,  A.,  Concord,  Tenn.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

*Rauch,  Ernestine  Adele,  LA.  810  Demonbreun  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
*Reams,  C.  C,  E.,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 

♦Staub,  John  Fanz,  LA.  850  Temple  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
*Tho mason,  J.  C,  LA.,  McKenzie,  Tenn. 
Weigel,  C.  F.,  E.  206  Leonard  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Wiley,  Louise  M.,  LA.  922  Ninth  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

1914. 

♦Draxe,  Miriam  M.,  LA.  341  McKellar  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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*Galbbeath,  Helen  E.,  LA.  1814  Highland  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
*Haenseleb,  C.  M.,  A.  1045  S.  7th  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
*Jobe,  Alfbed,  LA.  528  W.  Fifth  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
♦McFee,  Frank,  LA.,  Concord,  Tenn. 

*Schmitt,  Ralph  S.,  LA.  1302  White  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  CHAPTER  OF  THE  PHI  KAPPA 
PHI  HONOR  FRATERNITY. 

Abticle  I.  Name. 

The  name  of  this  Chapter  shall  be  The  Tennessee  Chapter  of  the 
Phi  Kappa  Honor  Fraternity. 

Article  II.    Membership.  . 

Sec.  1. — The  membership  of  the  Chapter  shall  consist  of  Regular 
and  Honorary  members. 

College  graduates  of  not  less  than  three  years  standing  may  be 
elected  Honorary  Members  on  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Committee;  but  no  more  than  three  shall  be  elected  in  one 
year  and  no  one  shall  be  elected  an  Honorary  Member  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  another  institution  in  which  there  is  a  chapter  of  the  Fra- 
ternity without  the  consent  of  that  chapter,  unless  the  candidate  be 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Regular  members  shall  consist  of  those  candidates  for  graduation 
in  the  University  of  Tennessee  who  have  been  regularly  elected  and 
initiated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
Chapter  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Fraternity. 

The  Active  Membership  of  the  Chapter  shall  consist  of  the  Regular 
and  Honorary  Members  who  reside  in  Knoxville. 

Sec.  2. — Eligibility  Requirements. — To  be  eligible  to  election  as  a 
Regular  Member  of  the  Tennessee  Chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  candidate  shall  have  the  following  qualifications: 

(1)  .  That  his  character  during  his  connection  with  the  University 
of  Tennessee  shall  have  been  above  reproach. 

(2)  .  That  candidates  who  have  completed  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  three  years  of  collegiate  work  shall  have  an  average  standing  of 
90  per  cent  and  others  not  less  than  85  per  cent,  and  no  candidate 
shall  be  eligible  to  election  who  has  more  than  two  failures  or  un- 
satisfied conditions  charged  against  him  such  failures  and  unsatisfied 
conditions  to  count  as  zero,  while  satisfied  conditions  shall  count  as 
65  only.  In  estimating  averages  all  college  work  taken  by  the  can- 
didate either  in  this  institution  or  elsewhere  shall  be  included,  and 
in  the  case  of  those  presenting  records  from  institutions  or  depart- 
ments in  which  the  standard  of  passing  is  different  from  that  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  said  records 
shall  be  adjusted  to  the  latter  standard  as  well  as  may  be  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Chapter. 
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(3).  That  no  student  shall  be  considered  eligible  to  membership 
who  has  completed  in  residence  less  than  three  full  terms  of  work 
except  that  in  case  the  candidate  is  a  graduate  of  another  institution 
of  like  grade  two  terms  in  residence  only  shall  be  required. 

Sec.  3. — Rating  of  Eligible  Candidates. — The  relative  standing  of 
candidates  who  may  be  eligible  under  section  2  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  after  the  mid-year  standings  have  been  re- 
ceived on  the  basis  of  a  maximum  of  100  points  for  scholarship  and 
25  points  for  participation  in  other  worthy  college  activities. 

Sec.  4. — Nominations. — The  nominations  for  Honorary  and  Regular 
Members  shall  be  made,  with,  or  without,  recommendations  by  the 
Executive  Committee  at  the  Second  Regular  meeting  of  the  year. 
The  candidates  eligible  for  Regular  Members  shall  be  submitted  in 
separate  lists  for  each  class  in  each  of  the  Colleges. 

Sec.  5. — Elections  Hoio  Made. — From  those  having  the  highest,  stand- 
ings in  the  lists  of  the  different  Colleges  prepared  by  the  Committee 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  requirements,  the  Chapter  may  elect 
by  ballot  not  to  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  Junior  Class  and  from  the 
Senior  Class  no  more  than  enough  to  make  one-third  of  that  class  as 
required  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Fraternity.  Also  it  is  further 
provided,  that  the  number  that  may  be  elected  from  the  different  col- 
leges shall  be  proportional  to  the  representation  of  each  college  re- 
spectively in  each  of  the  two  classes.  Where  such  proportional  repre- 
sentation is  less  than  one  it  shall  be  counted  as  one.  In  case  any 
college  shall  fail  to  offer  its  full  quota  of  Senior  candidates,  such 
deficiency  may  be  made  up  by  selecting  Senior  candidates  of  the  re- 
quired standing  from  the  other  colleges. 

Sec.  6. — Notification. — Persons  elected  to  membership  shall  be  noti- 
fied in  writing  by  the  Secretary,  and  in  case  their  acceptance  ac- 
companied by  the  initiation  fee  is  not  received  within  five  days  after 
such  notification  their  names  shall  be  dropped  from  the  records  of 
the  Chapter,  due  notice  of  this  action  being  sent  to  the  party  in  writing. 

Article  III.  Officers. 

Sec.  1. — The  officers  of  the  Chapter  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a 
Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  fourth  regular  meeting  in  each  year,  and  shall  assume 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
term.  They  shall  remain  in  office  one  year  or  until  their  successors 
are  installed.  If  vacancies  occur  they  shall  be  filled  by  ballot  at  the 
next  regular  or  special  meeting. 

Sec.  2. — The  duties  of  the  above  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually 
belong  to  these  offices. 

Article  IV.   The  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  four  officers  of  the 
Chapter  together  with  three  other  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  such  manner  as  to 
secure  as  well  as  may  be  proportional  representation  from  each  of 
the  four  colleges,  viz.:  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering,  Agriculture,  and 
Law. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  hereinbefore  prescribed,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  have  charge  of  the  exercises  of 
each  meeting  and  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Chapter  in  the  interim 
between  meetings. 
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Article  V.    Dues  and  Badges. 

Sec.  1. — Initiation  Fee. — Within  five  days  after  notification  of  elec- 
tion each  member-^lect  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chapter  the 
sum  of  five  dollars  which  shall  include  the  cost  of  membership  cer- 
tificate, and  plate  at  the  annual  banquet.  No  election  shall  be  re- 
garded as  valid  until  said  fee  is  paid  and  the  candidate  duly  initiated. 

Sec.  2. — Badges. — The  badges  of  the  Fraternity  shall  be  obtained 
only  through  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chapter  and  from  a  duly  author- 
ized jeweler. 

Article  VI.  Meetings. 

Sec.  1. — Regulai  .  leetings. — There  shall  be  four  regular  meetings  of 
the  Chapter  annually,  the  first  and  second  of  which  shall  occur  on 
the  third  Friday  night  of  the  first  and  second  terms  respectively  at 
7:30  o'clock  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  The  third 
Regular  Meeting  shall  occur  on  the  night  of  Easter  Monday  at  such 
hour  and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  determine;  and  the 
fourth  Regular  Meeting,  which  shall  be  the  annual  meeting  for  the 
election  of  officers  shall  occur  on  Tuesday  of  Commencement  week  at 
10:00  a.  m.  in  such  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  determine. 
.  Sec.  2. — Special  Meetings. — Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
President  at  any  time  during  the  college  year  or  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  order  of  the  Executive  Committee,  due  notice  of  such  meetings  be- 
ing sent  to  the  Active  members. 

VII.  Quorum. 

Nine  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  bus- 
iness at  any  regular  or  special  meeting. 

Article  VIII.    Order  of  Exercises. 

The  order  of  exercises  at  Regular  Meetings  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Reading  minutes  of  previous  meeting  or  meetings. 

2.  Submission  of  reports: 

a.  By  the  officers  of  the  Chapter. 

b.  By  committees. 

3.  Unfinished  or  new  business. 

4.  Elections: 

a.  At  second  regular  meeting,  new  members. 

b.  At  annual  meeting,  chapter  officers. 

5.  Initiation  of  candidates  (third  Regular  Meeting). 

6.  Exercises  of  literary  or  social  character. 

7.  Adjournment. 

Article  IX.  Amendments. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  due  notice  of  such  con- 
templated action  having  been  given  by  posting,  card  or  newspaper  an- 
nouncement at  least  three  days  prior  to  the  meeting. 
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SENIOR  GLASS  DAY  EXERCISES 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  are  awaking  to 
their  responsibility,  and  realizing  their  opportunity  for  service. 
Among  all  there  has  been  conspicuous  improvement.  The 
rowdyism  once  prevalent  at  the  fall  opening  and  Hallowe'en 
is  happily  diminishing.  A  sense  of  pride  in  the  institution 
marks  a  soberness  of  thought  that  is  encouraging  to  the 
administration  and  to  all  who,  without  being  weeping  philos- 
ophers, believe  that  certain  forms  of  mirth  find  no  justification 
in  college  communities.  Certainly,  there  should  be  enough 
high  seriousness  to  give  free  course  to  such  as  are  in  earnest 
about  life  here  and  now. 

It  is  the  Seniors,  however,  in  whom  this  amendment  should 
be  most  prominent  and  is.  To  the  Class  of  1912  we  are  in- 
debted for  much  preparing  of  the  way.  The  enthusiastic 
Alumni  Banquet,  for  example,  was  due  chiefly  to  them,  and 
their  memorial,  the  classic  sun-dial,  will  remind  a  grateful 
institution  of  their  laudable  spirit. 

The  Class  of  1913,  quick  to  seize  the  suggestion,  held  many 
meetings,  and  deeply  pondered  just  how  best  they  might  give 
further  impetus  to  an  idea  so  auspiciously  and  so  commend- 
ably  applied.  At  a  meeting  of  the  class  in  the  Library  audi- 
torium, various  Seniors  and  Professors  mentioned  ways  in 
which  this  class  might  influence  tradition  healthfully  and  offer 
constructive  suggestions.  It  was  proposed  to  confer  with  the 
Juniors  that  some  permanent  benefit  might  result;  it  was 
hoped  that  the  Class  of  1914  might  take  similar  attitude 
toward  their  Juniors,  and  so  on.  Finally,  their  deliberations 
took,  in  part,  the  form  of  a  rally  on  the  last  chapel  day.  The 
President  of  the  Class,  Mir.  Harry  Purple  Ogden,  presided. 
Again,  many  students  and  professors  spoke,  and  there  was 
great  enthusiasm. 

Instead  of  planting  a  tree,  the  Class  of  1913  held  a  banquet 
on  the  stage  of  Jefferson  Hall,  to  behold  which  the  public 
were  assembled.  Decoration  was  elaborate  and  tasteful.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  a  class  reunion  in  1932,  and  the  exercises 
were  of  the  nature  of  toasts.  As  called  for  by  the  toast-master, 
the  President  of  the  Class,  Miss  Jessica  Lyman,  costumed  as  a 
Gypsy  fortune-teller,  Mr.  Marrs  as  a  lecturer,  and  Mr.  Carney 
as  a  matrimonial  agent,  happily  responded.  There  was  a 
graceful  class  song  by  Miss  Rauch,  and  a  poem  by  Miss  Acuff. 
Others  were  costumed  to  indicate  their  professions  wherever 
the  dress  was  the  badge  of  the  vocation. 
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After  the  banquet  scene,  the  class  donned  cap  and  gown 
and  marched  to  Science  Hall.  In  the  vestibule  they  had  placed 
a  sanitary  fountain  as  their  memorial.  When  unveiled,  after 
a  presentation  speech  by  Mr.  Ogden,  a  beautiful  Tennessee 
marble  fixture  was  on  the  left  wall  as  you  enter,  where  the 
official  bulletin-board  long  rested.  President  Ayres's  happy 
speech  of  acceptance,  in  which  he  reaffirmed  his  gratification 
over  the  growing  altruism  of  the  students,  commended  the 
fountain  which  cheers  but  not  inebriates,  and  predicted  that 
coming  generations  would  be  less  and  less  content  with  the 
quenching  of  the  physical  thirst,  was  the  fitting  culmination  of 
an  event  of  the  year. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 

Since  our  growing  line  of  students,  trustees,  and  faculty 
reaches  almost  to  the  entrance  of  Jefferson  Ball,  we  this  year 
used  the  library  as  tiring-room  and  point  of  departure. 
The  route  was  down  the  hill  by  the  upper  Cumberland  Avenue 
entrance,  on  by  Humes  Hall,  Science  Hall,  and  South  College. 
Following  is  the  program : 

(§m  ijuniirrii  anil  g>txttf  Annual 
of 

®tj?  Ktttoattg  of  Qtmwmn 

Ueiinwiia}},  iMag  tip  tmwts-rtglftlj 
ntnrtmt  fyuniirrti  anil  ttjtrtmt 


Program  nf  lExmtaro 
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MEMORIAL  OP  1913. 


•p rftstitettffi  Annual  g>tat*mtttt 
Mnsit  A  ftmttit— "tovMtffl9  *  Nat  S.  Aii*r 

Aiftraa  bg  ©mitt  iMwta,  Pf-  S., 
^rofiPBanr  of  tlj*  iEttgltaff  HJatujitaij*  an&  Sifrraittre 
Hattfrrbilt  Mntn^rjattg 
Music  A  Nrntriett*— &t*plf*tt  latwa 

{trmtrtatum  of  (Sraimataa 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS,  by  the  Dean 
IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING,  by  the  Dean 
IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  by  the  Dean 
IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  by  the  Dean 

dnnferrtttg  af  l^ma  anil  Sditrcrg  af  itplnmaa 
bg  %  Prastitettt 

&txB\t  "1%nmaxt'Bt\ttt'  Stmrak 

Amtmmrowttt  af  ijimnra  anfc  l^riffllaralftpa 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS,  by  the  Dean 

The  Bennett  Prize,  awarded  for  best  essay  on  Principles  of 
Free  Government,  Arthur  Eugene  Buck. 

The  H.  J.  Cook  Company  Latin  Medal,  awarded  for  highest 
proficiency  in  the  Junior  Latin  Course,  Helen  Elizabeth 
Galbreath;  second  prize  $5.00,  Alfred  Jobe. 

Allen  Prize  Medal  in  Mathematics,  John  Franklin. 
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IN  THE  COLLEGE  OP  LAW,  by  the  Dean 


Faculty  Prize  Scholarship,  awarded  for  highest  standing  in 
the  Junior  Class,  Homer  Goddard. 

Second   Faculty   Prize    Scholarship,   Augustus  Longstreet 
Heiskell. 

Hu  L.  McClung  Prize,  awarded  for  best  work  in  Moot  Court, 
Robert  Roy  Haggard. 

The  American  Law  Book  Company  Prize,  awarded  for  high- 
est standing  in  the  Senior  Class,  Robert  Roy  Haggard. 

Benediction 

MtXBit  "3fn  a  3S*b  Slnis*  <garton"  Uobrrta 

Music  by  the  Crouch  Orchestra 


GRADUATES 

In  the  Graduate  Department 

Margaret  Smith  Davidson,  (B.  S.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1911)  of 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Master  of  Science 

Thesis:    On  the  Double  Pendulum 

Edgar  Stanley  Freed,  (B.  S.,  in  Chemical  Engineering,  University  of 
Tennessee,  1912)  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Chemical  Engineer 

Thesis:    The  Examination  of  Tennessee  Zinc  Blende  for  Indium 

Russell  de  Costa  Greene,  (C.  E.,  Columbia  University,  1906)  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Mining  Engineer 

Thesis:    An  Investigation  into  the  Methods  of  Dressing  Land  Peb- 
ble Phosphate  Rock  with  a  View  to  Effecting  a  Greater  Saving 

Miriam  Heart,  (B.  A.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1903)  of  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  Master  of  Arts 

Thesis:    Gerhard  Hauptmann's  Social  Sympathy 

Frank  Hyneman  Knight,  (Ph.  B.,  Milligan  College,  1911)  of  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  Master  of  Arts 

Thesis:    Gerhard  Hauptmann  as  an  Idealist 

Robert  Alfred  Moser,  (B.  A.,  Cumberland  University,  1907)  of  Loudon, 
Tennessee,  Master  of  Arts 

Thesis:    The  Preparation  and  Certification  of  High  School  Teach- 
ers, with  Special  Reference  to  Tennessee 
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In  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Ethel  Musetta  Acuff,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Vera  Belcher,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 

John  Clyde  Bowen,  of  Newbern,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Arthur  Eugene  Buck,  of  Jonesboro,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 

Coran  P.  Capshaw,  of  Cookeville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Hulon  J.  Capshaw,  of  Cookeville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Nora  Carpenter,  of  Ansonville,  North  Carolina,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Home  Economics 

Lloyd  Loring  Click,  of  Andersonville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education 

Harold  Allen  Conklin,  of  Knoxville,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Roberta  Hardeman  Cowles,  of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Science 

Alice  Louise  Dixon,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Arthur  Fizer  Fulmer,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 

William  Frank  Gibbs,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 

Miriam  Glasser,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Education 

James  Arthur  Headrick,  of  North  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  Education 

Joe  Jennings,  of  LaFollette,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Orlean  Claibourne  Jones,  of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Minerva  Shelburne  Knight,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Frank  Hyneman  Knight,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 

Jessica  Davies  Lyman,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 

Ralph  Whitfield  McCaughan,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Science 

Marguerite  Duff  McClure,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Jessie  Sue  McFarland,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
Eva  Williams  Malone,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 
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Iba  Jabette  Mabbs,  of  Dyer,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  ot  Arts  in  Education 

James  Robebt  Meadebs,  of  Martin,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Hebbebt  Hovey  Mobbis,  of  Peryear,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Eliza  Hamilton  Nelson,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 

Ebnestine  Adele  Rauch,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Maey  Rust,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

John  Fanz  Staub,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 

Joseph  Cubtis  Thompson,  of  McKenzie,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Joseph  Williams  Thompson,  of  Unionville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Education 

Louise  Manning  Wiley,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education 

James  Lawbence  Wilkeeson,  of  Jasper,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 


In  the  College  of  Engineebing 


Richabd  Henby  Bbown,  Jb.,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Civil  Engineering 

Thesis:    The  Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch 

Nobfleet  Lynn  Cabney,  Jb.,  of  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis:  A  Report  on  Return  Currents  in  the  Knoxville  Street 
Railway  System 

Hebbebt  Eabl  Copeland,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Mining  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Metallur- 
gical Engineering 

Thesis:  The  Design  of  a  Concentrator  Mill  to  treat  300  tons  per 
day  of  Tennessee  Zinc  Ore 

Guy  Newton  Hughes,  of  Piney  Flats,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis:  Regulation  Studies  on  a  General  Electric  Three-Wire 
Generator 

Robebt  Bailey  Hubt,  of  Jackson,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis:  A  Combined  Efficiency  Test  of  Unit  No.  4  in  the  Hydro- 
electric Station  of  the  Eastern  Tennessee  Power  Company  at 
Parksville,  Tennessee 
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Marion  Habbis  Kennedy,  of  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Civil  Engineering 

Thesis:    The  Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch 

Roy  Lee  McGuire,  of  Norton,  North  Carolina,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemical  Engineering 

Thesis:    A  Study  of  the  Composition  of  the  Commercial  Brands  of 
Paint 

Reginald  McPherson  Murray,  of  Jackson,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

Thesis:    An  Examination  of  the  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties 
of  Representative  Commercial  Cements 

Chatham  Coffee  Reams,  of  McMinnville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Civil  Engineering 

Thesis:    The  Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch 

William  Edgar  Saylor,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering 

Thesis:    The  Construction  of  a  Sphere-gap  Voltmeter 

Robert  Byron  Strong,  of  Atoka,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemical  Engineering 

Thesis:    A  Study  and  Analysis  of  Glass 

Carl  Frederick  Weigel,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis:    Test  of  the  Power  Plant  of  the  William  J.  Oliver  Manu- 
facturing Company 

Henry  Townsend  Wilson,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Mining  Engineering 

Thesis:    Plans  and  Specifications  for  a  Portland  Cement  Plant 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture 
With  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scientific  Agriculture 

Jehu  Leonard  Hinshaw,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Paul  Preston  Hite,  of  Gallatin,  Tennessee 
Campbell  Azro  Hutton,  of  Friendsville,  Tennessee 
Kenneth  Andrew  Neely,  of  Darden,  Tennessee 
Harry  Purple  Ogden,  of  Concord,  Tennessee. 
Hugh  Austin  Powers,  of  Reagan,  Tennessee 
John  Richard  Titsworth,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
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In  the  Department  of  Law 
With  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 

Thurman  Ailor,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Prank  Kiskadden  Boal,  of  Sweetwater,  Tennessee 

George  Samuel  Child,  of  Powell,  Tennessee 

Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  Jr.,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Robert  Roy  Haggard,  of  Waynesboro,  Tennessee 

Harry  Sidney  Hyman,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

James  Carl  Lambdin,  of  Jefferson  City,  Tennessee 

Robert  McChesney  McConnell,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Robert  Andrew  McMillan,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Herbert  Randolf  Roberts,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT 

"The  session  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  just  closing,  is,  meas- 
ured by  any  standard,  the  most  successful  and  encouraging  in  its  his- 
tory. The  advance  in  the  numbers  in  the  academic  colleges,  while 
not  as  great  as  last  year,  has  been  good,  the  total  attendance  reach- 
ing 464.  The  number  in  the  college  of  law,  owing  to  our  advance  to 
the  three  years  course,  fell  off  slightly,  being  this  year  only  twenty- 
seven.  The  agricultural  short  course  increased  greatly,  reaching  a 
total  of  205,  making  the  aggregate  number  who  attended  the  Knox- 
ville departments  during  the  regular  session  694. 

"The  numbers  in  attendance  in  Memphis  were  for  the  college  of 
medicine,  136,  and  for  the  college  of  dentistry  42,  or  a  total  of  178. 
Including  the  attendance  on  the  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  college, 
absorbed  by  the  university  during  the  session,  the  total  number  at 
Memphis  was  465.  The  total  enrollment  of  students  in  the  regular 
session  of  the  university  therefore  reached  1,164.  In  the  agricultural 
extension  course  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  there  were  enrolled 
948  students,  while  in  the  summer  school  the  enrollment  reached  2,408, 
The  aggregate  of  these  numbers  gives  4,489  as  the  total  number  of 
individuals  registered  for  instruction  in  the  university  in  the  year 
just  closing. 


"These  large  numbers  indicate  that  the  University  of  Tennessee 
is  one  of  the  most  active  educational  centres  in  the  country  and  easily 
leads  the  South.  Over  3,500  of  these  students  were  taught  under  the 
roofs  of  our  buildings  at  Knoxville  and  Memphis,  and  the  majority  of 
them  were  earnest  seekers  for  knowledge  and  training.  In  fact,  the 
general  testimony  in  all  departments  is  that  the  character  of  the  work 
was  everywhere  better  than  usual. 

"Perhaps  the  most  significant  forward  step  taken  by  the  univer- 
sity during  the  past  twelve  months  has  been  the  absorption  of  the 
Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College.  By  this  fact,  there  was  removed 
the  only  real  obstacle  to  the  development  of  our  Memphis  department. 
With  the  solid  support  of  all  medical  interests  in  Memphis,  and  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  people  of  that  city  the  development  of  really 
great  professional  departments  there  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  the 
steady  pursuit  of  a  definite  policy  looking  to  that  end.  That  the  de- 
velopment of  the  university  during  the  past  few  years  has  taken  place 
with  a  steady  improvement  in  standards  for  admission  and  for  grad- 
uation is  cause  for  great  satisfaction. 

"The  legislative  session  of  this  year  has  meant  much  to  the  uni- 
versity. The  passage  of  the  amendment  to  the  general  education  bill 
by  which  the  university  receives  its  pro  rata  of  one-third  of  the  rev- 
enue of  the  State,  instead  of  one-fourth  as  heretofore,  will  enable  us 
to  improve  the  institution  greatly  in  every  department.  The  income 
to  be  derived  from  the  State  for  the  year  1913  will  approximate  $106,- 
000,  according  to  conservative  estimates.  The  advance  to  this  point 
from  the  condition  of  a  few  years  back  when  the  university  was  en- 
tirely without  State  support,  is  very  gratifying.  As  the  State  advances 
in  prosperity,  the  university  will  advance  with  it,  and  by  its  various 
educational  activities,  will  be  no  mean  contributor  to  the  advance. 
Our  policy  is  one  of  steady,  progressive  constructive  work,  pushing- 
forward  as  rapidly  as  the  means  at  hand  will  allow,  not  recklessly, 
nor  yet  timidly,  but  with  a  confidence  born  of  the  endorsement  of  our 
policy  by  the  people  whom  we  serve.  In  time,  we  hope  for  such  enthu- 
siastic approval  by  the  people  that  they  will  come  to  our  support  to 
an  extent  hardly  yet  dreamed  of.  This  has  been  the  history  of  state 
universities  that  have  been  true  to  the  ideal  of  service  to  their  com- 
monwealths. We  will  strive  continuously  for  opportunities  for  greater 
service,  and  this  will  result  in  fuller  appreciation  by  the  State. 

"It  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  at  this  time  and  to  this 
audience  the  detailed  steps  by  which  the  university  has  come  into  its 
own.  It  is  a  long  story  of  patient,  self-sacrificing  labor  on  the  part 
of  trustees  and  faculty  and  officers  of  all  grades,  assisted  by  many 
stalwart  friends  and  alumni  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  No  institution 
is  really  great  that  does  not  possess  as  its  most  precious  asset  a  loyal 
backing  of  friends,  in  and  out  of  its  organization.  History  shows  that 
this  old  university  has  had  this  at  many  times  in  its  history. 

"It  is  a  strange  but  common  trait  in  human  nature  that  impels 
one  to  look  away  from  one's  own  environment  in  the  search  for  the 
truly  great  in  character  and  achievement.  The  friends  of  the  univer- 
sity have  been  conscious  of  this  tendency  here,  and  have  worked  stead- 
ily and  hoped  faithfully  for  the  dawning  of  a  day  when  Tennessee 
will  realize  it  has  a  university  worthy  of  the  name.  They  believe 
that  this  day  is  now  at  hand,  and  that  henceforth  the  interest  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  people  will  be  cumulative.  Let  us  all  stand  together 
and  work  together  for  the  attainment  of  an  institutional  ideal  that  is 
worthy  of  our  time  and  of  our  State." 
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PUBLIC  SPIRIT  IN  COMMUNITY  AND 
COMMONWEALTH 

By  Pbofessor  Edwin  Mims. 


It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  share  with  you  the  joy  of  this  Com- 
mencement season.  With  all  their  formalism  and  their  nerve-racking 
experiences  for  those  who  have  the  responsibility  upon  their  shoulders, 
commencement  occasions  are  after  all  an  important  feature  of  our 
academic  life.  Somehow,  with  the  graduation  of  another  class  and 
the  return  of  the  alumni  and  the  meeting  of  trustees,  we  realize  anew 
the  meaning  of  such  an  institution  as  this  and  catch  a  larger  vision 
of  its  ideals  and  achievements.  I  covet  the  gift  this  morning  of  say- 
ing something  that  will  cause  those  of  you  whose  interests  and  affec- 
tions center  about  this  university  to  have  a  clearer  conception  of  your 
duty  and  a  more  steadfast  determination  to  care  for,  to  serve,  and  to 
perpetuate  this  institution,  not  simply  for  its  own  glory,  but  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate.  Surely  among  the  forces 
that  lift  us  out  of  ourselves  and  identify  us  with  permanent  and  con- 
structive movements,  there  is  no  other  more  uplifting,  more  inspiring 
than  the  love  of  our  alma  mater,  or  perchance  of  some  other  institu- 
tion in  which  we  have  become  deeply  interested.  Emerson's  saying 
that  an  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man  is  one  of 
those  half-truths  which  he  often  uttered;  for  an  institution  must  be 
more  and  more  the  result  of  the  co-operation  and  the  loyalty  of  many 
men.  We  should  covet  the  opportunity  as  individuals  of  becoming  a 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  such  an  institution  as  this  which  will  be 
here  sitting  upon  this  hill  long  after  we  are  gone  to  where  beyond 
these  voices  there  is  peace. 

Students  do  not  exhaust  their  services  to  a  college  when  they 
unite  in  giving  the  college  yell  or  in  the  more  boisterous  manifesta- 
tions of  college  spirit;  they  are  truly  loyal  only  when  they  endeavor 
to  reproduce  in  their  lives  and  in  the  college  community  those  in- 
tellectual standards  and  moral  ideals  for  which  alone  the  university 
has  the  right  to  exist.  The  alumni  of  Southern  colleges  have  been  too 
prone  to  regard  their  allegiance  as  fully  established  when  they  re- 
turn to  alumni  banquets  and  class  reunions;  whereas,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  their  alma  mater  is  entitled  to  their  best  wisdom,  a  share  of 
their  property,  and  a  constant  representation  before  the  public  of  the 
interests  of  the  institution.  Between  two  types  of  college  professors 
— those  who  work  simply  for  themselves  and  for  their  departments, 
with  a  view  perhaps  to  promotion  here  or  elsewhere,  and  those  who 
work  with  other  forces  for  the  real  development  of  the  university — 
it  is  not  difficult  to  choose.  There  are  far  too  many  trustees  who 
view  with  complacent  self-satisfaction  their  appointment  as  a  merited 
honor  and  far  too  few  who  regard  it  as  a  responsibility,  a  challenge 
to  the  best  energies  of  mind  and  will. 

All  of  these  elements  that  go  to  make  a  university  are  inclined 
too  often  to  let  the  president  alone  bear  the  burdens  and  receive  the 
criticism,  which  he  ought  to  share  with  others;  upon  him  too  often 
falls  the  responsibility  of  expansion.  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many 
presidents  break  down  under  the  strain  or  look  yearningly  toward  a 
release  from  their  burdens.  I  could  wish  that  this  morning  there 
might  come  to  you  who  hear  me — citizens  of  Knoxville  whose  largest 
asset  is  this  institution,  and  representatives  of  all  the  types  of  which 
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I  have  spoken — a  deeper  sense  of  your  obligation,  and  a  more  varied 
realization  of  what  this  institution  may  become,  if  all  of  you  and 
the  State  of  Tennessee  should  work  together  in  a  great  common  pur- 
pose and  with  patient,  steadfast,  intelligent,  and  loyal  devotion  to  its 
interests.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  my  own  alma  mater  and  the 
institution  which  I  now  serve  when  I  bespeak  for  the  University  of 
Tennessee  a  future  that  is  even  greater  than  many  of  you  have  dared 
to  dream.  It  shall  be  not  only  the  University  of  Tennessee  sharing 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  this  commonwealth  but  the  university  for 
Tennessee  answering  every  call  of  its  citizens  for  light  and  guidance 
on  all  questions  of  public  welfare. 

If  you  have  to  wait  longer  for  the  realization  of  this  hope  than 
you  ought  to,  is  it  not  because  the  Southern  people  are  as  a  whole 
notably  lacking  in  public  spirit?  Individualism,  which  has  been  to  a 
certain  extent  our  glory,  has  been  our  weakness.  There  have  been 
certain  historical  reasons  for  this  fact — notably  that  the  type  of  our 
life  for  a  long  time  was  the  plantation  on  which  every  man  was  his 
lord.  The  Virginia  civilization  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
reached  its  climax  in  the  splendid  group  of  public  men  who  shared 
the  leadership  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  our  country,  was  es- 
sentially, as  you  well  know,  a  rural  civilization  with  its  parts  unrelated 
to  one  another.  Our  public  men  have  always  been  more  inclined  to 
consider  national  and  international  questions  than  the  needs  of  com- 
munities. Many  a  man  has  been  elected  governor  of  a  commonwealth 
because  of  his  views  on  the  tariff  or  the  trusts  rather  than  for  his 
advocacy  of  some  policy  of  interest  to  his  own  commonwealth.  Many 
men  have  been  made  mayors  and  aldermen  because  of  their  allegiance 
to  some  party  rather  than  for  a  conception  of  the  laws  and  adminis- 
tration of  municipal  government  or  plans  for  the  betterment  of  their 
own  community.  Poverty  can  no  longer  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  a 
lack  of  adequate  provision  for  community  and  State  institutions.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  money  given  to  the  University  of  Virginia  by  individuals 
has  come  from  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line;  and  yet  she  has 
prosperous  alumni  all  over  the  Southern  States  who  have  been  loud 
in  their  insistence  that  their  alma  mater  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  American  universities  but  extremely  silent  when  called  upon  to 
manifest  their  interest  and  pride  in  a  practical  way.  The  head  of 
another  leading  Southern  university  said,  when  a  will  which  had  left 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  university  was  being  contested  in  the 
courts,  that  he  feared  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  good  lady  had  made 
a  bequest  to  an  institution  of  learning  was  to  the  jury  prima  facie 
evidence  that  she  was  not  in  her  right  mind.  He  had  some  right  to 
say  so,  for  after  thirty  years  of  existence  in  a  large  city,  the  insti- 
tution had  received  only  paltry  sums — and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  largest  investment  that  the  city  had. 

I  think  we  can  best  see  our  limitation  with  regard  to  public  spirit 
If  we  compare  ourselves  with  other  sections  of  the  country  and  nota- 
bly with  New  England.  I  wish  that  every  Southern  man  could  be 
induced  to  read  the  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin — not  for  the 
best  known  passages  relating  to  his  early  education  and  his  entrance 
into  Philadelphia,  nor  for  bis  account  of  his  early  services  to  the 
colonists,  but  rather  those  passages  that  tell  what  he  did  as  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  of  Philadelphia  when  it  was  a  mere  village.  If  we 
have  honored  him  as  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen  and  diplomats, 
we  of  the  South  need  to  know  him  as  the  man  who  established  the 
first  public  library  in  America,  the  first  efficient  post-office  system,  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.   He  had  a  genius  for  discovering  the  needs 
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of  his  fellow  citizens.  After  getting  well  established  as  a  printer  and 
business  man,  he  says,  "I  began  now  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  public 
affairs,  beginning,  however,  with  small  matters."  He  had  a  genius  for 
discovering  the  needs  of  his  fellow  citizens.  One  of  his  biographers 
says,  "He  was  soon  casting  about  for  something  else  to  set  a-going. 
That  none  existed  was,  to  Franklin,  a  good  and  a  sufficient  reason 
why  he  should  seek  to  found  one."  It  was  this  most  restless  desire 
to  satisfy  some  human  need  that  is  apparent  in  his  accounts  of  pro- 
viding a  good  stove  and  good  streets,  getting  a  police  system  started, 
a  fire  department  drilled,  an  auditorium  for  public  exercises  built,  a 
philosophical  society  organized,  an  academy  projected  that  afterwards 
developed  into  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Because  he  liked  a  book 
he  wanted  his  companions  of  the  Junto  Club  to  share  his  enthusiasm; 
so  he  suggested  that  they  should  club  their  books;  and  then  he  passed 
readily  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  collection  of  books  was  a  good  thing 
for  a  few  young  men  it  would  be  better  still  for  a  whole  commun- 
ity— hence  the  first  free  public  library  in  America. 

Listen  to  his  account  of  the  founding  of  this  library:  "So  few 
were  the  readers  at  that  time  and  the  majority  of  us  so  poor  that 
only  fifty  members — mostly  young  tradesmen — could  be  secured.  The 
institution  soon  manifested  its  utility  and  was  imitated  by  other  towns 
in  other  provinces.  Reading  became  fashionable,  and  our  people,  hav- 
ing no  public  amusement  to  divert  their  attention  from  study,  became 
better  acquainted  with  books  and  in  a  few  years  were  observed  by 
strangers  to  be  better  instructed  and  more  intelligent  than  the  peo- 
ple in  the  same  rank  generally  are  in  other  countries.  The  libraries 
have  thus  improved  the  general  conversation  of  the  Americans,  and 
perhaps  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  stand  so  generally 
made  throughout  the  colonies  in  defense  of  their  privileges." 

This  same  generosity  of  spirit  is  manifest  in  the  simplest  de- 
tails of  his  life  of  service.  His  motto  was:  "Never  to  ask  for  an 
office,  never  to  refuse  one,  never  to  resign  one."  So  the  public,  con- 
sidering him  as  a  man  of  leisure,  laid  hold  of  him  for  their  purpose. 
One  of  his  best  sayings  is,  "Human  felicity  is  produced  not  so  much 
by  great  pieces  of  good  fortune  that  seldom  happen,  as  by  little  ad- 
vantages that  occur  every  day."  Now  these  little  advantages  he  sought 
always  to  give  his  fellow  citizens.  When  he  invented  a  stove  which 
to  this  day  perpetuates  his  name,  he  was  urged  to  profit  by  it,  but 
he  replied,  "As  we  enjoy  great  advantages  from  the  inventions  of 
others,  we  should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  serve  others  by  any 
invention  of  ours,  and  this  we  should  do  freely  and  generously." 
Democrary  was,  with  him,  not  simply  a  theory  of  government  to  be 
applied  to  the  whole  nation  but  a  state  of  society — local  society — in 
which  all  men  should  have  means  of  enjoyment  and  training  and 
development. 

Although  Franklin  lived  in  Philadelphia,  the  foundations  of  his 
life  were  laid  in  New  England.  He  got  a  long  way  from  the  Calvin- 
ism and  "other-worldliness"  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  but  he  had  the 
community  spirit  characteristic  of  his  forefathers.  From  the  very 
beginning  Massachusetts  was  settled  by  congregations  which  soon  be- 
came communities,  with  a  common  church  which  was  in  turn  a  com- 
mon meeting-house,  the  common  school  open  to  all,  the  commons  on 
which  soldiers  were  drilled,  and  in  time  all  other  public  institutions. 
The  people  thought  as  a  community,  planned  as  a  community,  because 
they  saw  that  people  working  together  could  provide  for  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  better  than  individuals.    The  libraries  of  Virginia 
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gentlemen  were  larger  than  those  of  Massachusetts  divines,  but  these 
did  not  take  the  place  of  a  public  library  for  the  common  good. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  town  of  Concord,  known  to 
everybody  as  the  home  of  Emerson  and  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau,  but 
interesting  to  us  in  this  connection  more  as  a  typical  New  England 
village.  As  one  drives  up  the  street  he  is  struck  with  the  comely  ap- 
pearance, the  orderliness  of  everything,  the  beautiful  yards,  the  good 
streets,  the  up-to-date  public  library.  In  the  center  of  the  town  is  the 
old  meeting-house,  where  for  many  years  the  citizens  have  met  to 
determine  their  community  affairs.  Emerson  always  attended  these 
meetings  and  was  frequently  appointed  to  perform  public  duties.  Here 
were  delivered  the  lyceum  lectures  from  year  to  year  by  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  New  England;  Emerson  himself  delivered  a  hun- 
dred during  his  lifetime.  The  prophet  of  American  idealism  known 
throughout  the  world  was  a  good  neighbor;  the  follower  of  Plato  and 
Buddha  had  also  the  practical  sense  and  public  spirit  of  Franklin. 
Everywhere  on  the  streets  are  memorial  tablets,  monuments,  inscrip- 
tions, that  preserve  the  past.  In  the  library  building  one  of  the  most 
important  rooms  is  the  historical  material  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  town.  In  other  words,  here  is  a  community  that  combines  tradi- 
tion and  progress,  a  healthy  provincialism  with  a  genuine  cosmopolitan- 
ism, political  and  social  welfare  with  refinement  and  culture — all  of 
these  not  only  flowering  in  a  few  men  of  genius,  but  grounded  in  the 
life  of  the  people. 

What  is  true  of  Concord  is  true  of  Cambridge  and  Lexington, 
Lowell  and  Northampton.  It  is  true  to  a  still  greater  extent  of  Bos- 
ton, the  center  of  this  state-wide  renaissance  in  the  middle  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  We  have  had  our  laugh  at  Boston,  but  we 
should  do  well  to  understand  the  secret  of  its  commanding  intellect- 
ual eminence,  an  eminence  due  not  only  to  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  men  of  genius  of  all  kinds — statesmen  and  orators,  men  of 
letters  and  historians,  scientists  and  preachers,  artists  and  musicians 
— but  more  especially  to  the  high  average  of  public  intelligence.  I 
doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  another  city  where  the  general  average 
of  culture  was  so  high  as  at  this  time.  And  this  was  due  to  the  pub- 
lic spirit  that  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  what  are  sometimes 
considered  the  privileges  of  a  few.  There  were  rich  men  of  whom 
it  could  be  said,  as  some  one  said  of  an  uncle  of  Phillips  Brooks,  at 
one  time  the  richest  man  in  Boston — "A  merchant  coining  money  as 
he  had  opportunity,  buying  land,  making  investments,  sending  out 
cargoes,  negotiating  bonds,  pursuing  a  just  course,  yet  he  did  his  full 
share  of  public  good."  In  this  spirit,  the  Lowell  family  endowed 
Lowell  Institute  the  popular  university  of  Boston;  the  Appletons  erect- 
ed Appleton  Chapel  at  Harvard  and  gathered  about  them  a  brilliant 
circle  of  scholars  and  artists;  Abiel  Smith  endowed  the  Smith  chair 
of  Modern  Languages,  held  first  by  Ticknor,  then  by  Longfellow,  and 
Lowell,  and  now  by  Bliss  Perry.  All  this  awakening  found  its  climax 
from  the  standpoint  of  Boston  in  Copley  Square,  where  in  narrow 
compass  were  built  a  museum  of  fine  arts,  the  public  library,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Trinity  Church.  The  edu- 
cational awakening  under  Horace  Mann  reached  its  climax  in  Har- 
vard University,  in  whose  endowment  and  building  and  library  are 
represented  the  loyalty  and  the  practical  co-operation  of  hundreds  of 
alumni  and  public-spirited  citizens.  There  was  "team-work"  in  edu- 
cation, in  literature,  in  social  welfare,  that  over-balances  the  eccen- 
tricities of  reform  characteristic  of  the  more  radical  men  of  the  period. 
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Such  a  comparison  of  New  England  towns  with  Southern  should 
not  be  discouraging,  however;  for  much  of  this  remarkable  progress 
was  made  within  a  generation.  There  are  many  signs,  as  our  towns 
and  cities  grow  and  as  attention  is  being  given  more  and  more  to  the 
improvement  of  rural  conditions,  that  many  of  our  people  are  develop- 
ing a  real  interest  in  community  development.  Henry  James  in  his 
recently  published  The  American  Scene,  gives  his  impressions  of  the 
towns  along  the  Southern  Railway  in  the  Carolinas — their  ugly  rail- 
way stations  and  muddy  streets,  the  careworn  and  blank  faces  of 
country  people,  gully-washed  farms,  and  adds  in  a  suggestive  way  that 
Biltmore — the  home  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt — is  a  sort  of  parenthesis  in  a 
barren  stretch  of  country.  "The  people  do  not  seem  to  care,"  is  his 
summing-up  of  the  situation.  Now  more  and  more  people  are  begin- 
ning to  care,  and  to  care  greatly,  about  their  home  towns  and  com- 
munities. Public  men  are  seeing  that  it  is  folly  to  know  more  about 
the  Philippines  and  Cuba  than  their  own  villages  and  counties;  the 
commission  form  of  government  is  taking  the  place  of  government  by 
ward  politicians  in  our  more  prosperous  cities;  the  reformer — the  man 
or  woman  with  a  hobby — has  arrived. 

If  we  grow  sometimes  discouraged  with  our  political  conditions, 
we  should  take  heart  as  we  think  of  teachers,  physicians,  builders  of 
good  roads,  scientists,  public  spirited  citizens  of  all  kinds  who  have 
a  certain  passion  for  public  service.  One  of  the  most  significant  or- 
ganizations in  the  South  to-day  is  that  of  the  Southern  Sociological 
Congress,  whose  meetings,  held  in  Nashville  last  year  and  Atlanta  this 
year,  have  marked  a  new  point  of  departure  in  plans  laid  for  the  bet- 
ter adjustment  of  educational  institutions  and  systems  to  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  the  people.  It  is  a  body  of  experts  with  a  sense  of 
public  duty  committed  to  definite  and  practical  plans  for  prison  reform, 
the  care  of  the  insane,  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  factories,  the 
eradication  of  disease,  a  constructive  effort  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  negro,  and  above  all  the  education  of  all  the  people.  The  lead- 
ers in  this  movement  are  but  the  representatives  of  a  larger  number 
of  unknown  and  silent  workers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Henry  Grady  was  almost  the  first  Southerner 
to  identify  himself  with  the  interests  of  a  community.  We  honor  him 
as  the  eloquent  interpreter  of  the  South  to  the  Nation  and  of  the 
Nation  to  the  South,  but  Atlanta  to-day  honors  him  as  the  editor  who 
would  not  accept  a  political  office  and  who  sought  rather  to  build 
up  a  progressive  city  and  State.  His  monument,  standing  in  the  heart 
of  his  adopted  city,  is  an  abiding  witness  to  his  generosity  and  pub- 
lic spirit;  in  a  time  of  widespread  discouragement  he  spoke  and 
wrote  words  of  hope.  There  was  not  a  moment  for  the  public  welfare 
that  he  did  not  espouse,  and  his  alert  mind  was  constantly  regarding 
means  for  the  development  of  unrealized  resources.  His  editorials  in 
tne  Constitution,  if  collected,  would  constitute  a  manual  of  disinter- 
ested and  aggressive  public  spirit  that  should  be  cherished  by  us  all. 

Men  and  women  with  the  spirit  of  Grady  are  constantly  appear- 
ing in  our  day.  One  of  the  most  inspiring  experiences  of  my  life  was 
a  trip  taken  through  the  South  two  years  ago  in  the  preparation  of 
some  articles  for  the  World's  Work.  I  came  back  with  the  feeling 
that  silently  and  surely  the  foundations  are  being  laid  for  a  funda- 
mental revolution  in  Southern  life.  I  had  known  the  statistics  of 
our  remarkable  growth,  but  then  I  saw  the  concrete  human  facts.  I 
have  in  mind  as  I  speak  to  you  today  scores  of  men  and  women  scat- 
tered here  and  there  who  have  caught  the  spirit  of  a  new  day.  Espe- 
cially vivid  in  my  mind  is  the  memory  of  a  day  spent  in  the  town 
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with  Mr.  Eggleston,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Virginia. 
For  hours  he  told  me  of  his  "fellow-workers  in  holy  cause."  A  young 
preacher,  for  instance,  became  superintendent  of  education  in  one  of 
the  counties  of  Virginia.  Asked  why  he  wished  to  leave  the  min- 
istry for  school  work  he  replied  that  he  was  leaving  the  pulpit  only 
for  a  time.  "The  greatest  need  of  these  people  right  now  is  educa- 
tion," he  said;  "there  is  no  hope  here  except  through  education. 
When  this  county  has  adequate  schools,  I  shall  resume  my  work  in 
the  pulpit."  With  a  sort  of  religious  zeal  this  young  man  is  now 
transforming  the  schools  of  the  county.  From  near  the  foot  of  the 
list,  his  county  has  climbed  to  one  of  the  half  dozen  best  school  sys- 
tems in  the  State.  He  has  linked  himself  with  every  forward  move- 
ment in  the  county.  He  is  putting  every  ounce  of  brain  and  heart 
and  energy  in  to  making  the  school  the  community  center,  into  get- 
ting the  best  teachers  and  paying  them  adequate  salaries.  "Such  men 
start  Nowhere  and  get  Somewhere,"  said  Mr.  Eggleston.  At  Amelia 
Court  House  there  was  a  year  ago  a  two-room  building  badly  ventilated, 
badly  situated,  overcrowded.  Today  there  is  in  the  same  community, 
a  beautiful  modern  brick  building,  which  with  its  equipment  cost  about 
ten  thousand  dollars.  It  has  six  rooms  and  an  auditorium,  and  is  by 
long  odds  the  most  attractive  building  for  miles  around,  perhaps  as 
near  perfect  in  lighting,  ventilation,  heating,  and  sanitation  as  science 
can  make  it.  The  workshop  in  the  basement  for  manual  training, 
the  concrete  sidewalks  built  by  the  principal  and  his  boys,  have  be- 
come models  for  the  community.  Instead  of  thirty-two  children  there 
are  now  one  hundred  and  thirty;  instead  of  a  divided  community  that 
never  got  together  on  any  proposition,  there  is  now  one  united  on  a 
progressive  program  and  held  together  by  this  creation  of  their  own. 

In  Georgia  the  President  of  the  State  Normal  College  told  his 
girls  to  do  something  that  people  said  could  not  be  done;  one  of 
them  taking  him  at  his  word  went  back  to  her  native  county  and 
built  up  a  school  in  its  most  backward  section — a  school  that  is  today 
a  social  center  for  an  improving  rural  community.  We  do  not  need 
to  go  to  the  Middle  Ages  for  romantic  stories:  I  heard  one  the  other 
day  of  what  a  young  woman  did  in  the  supervision  and  improvement 
of  rural  schools  in  a  county  in  North  Carolina  during  the  winter 
months  and  under  conditions  almost  primitive  that  sent  a  thrill  into 
my  soul. 

Again  I  think  of  men  here  and  there  who  are  fighting  disease  in 
the  face  of  public  ignorance  and  indifference.  Some  time  ago  a  health 
officer  in  a  Southern  city  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  selected  five 
influential  citizens  and  asked  each  of  them  independently:  "What  is 
the  condition  of  the  health  of  your  city?"  "How  many  deaths  occurred 
in  your  city  last  year?"  The  first  question  was  answered  by  all  five, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation;  and  the  answer  was  most  favorable 
to  the  good  reputation  of  the  city.  When  the  second  question  was  put, 
the  answers  were  given  with  considerable  hesitancy,  because  they  all 
knew  that  they  did  not  know  anything  about  the  actual  prevalence 
of  disease  and  death  in  their  city.  A  college  president,  a  banker  and 
a  merchant  all  answered  sixty  to  the  second  question;  a  State  official 
answered  one  hundred,  a  physician  three  hundred.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  in  that  city  there  were  518  deaths,  but  sixty-two  fewer  than  the 
sum  of  all  the  guesses.  When  the  health  officer  reported  the  facts 
and  called  upon  the  town  to  improve  its  sanitary  conditions  he  was 
looked  upon  as  an  unpatriotic  citizen,  an  enemy  of  the  people;  but 
he  had  the  nerve  and  the  patience  to  win  his  fight,  and  that  town 
today  is  comparatively  healthful. 
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It  is  needless  to  suggest  hundreds  of  the  same  sort  of  stories — 
farm  demonstration  agents,  who  are  conducting  the  best  old-field 
schools  that  were  ever  taught,  doubling  and  trebling  the  farm  prod- 
ucts of  worn-out  lands;  superintendents  of  city  schools  who  are  seek- 
ing the  best  that  is  being  done  in  the  world  to  throw  light  upon  their 
own  problems;  preachers  who  are  as  anxious  about  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  this  world  as  in  the  next;  editors  whose  papers  become  the  organs 
of  all  these  constructive  movements;  business  men  who,  not  content 
with  their  own  prosperity  and  the  liberation  of  economic  forces,  are 
giving  the  same  scientific  management  to  town  government  and  to 
plans  for  civic  betterment.  All  these  are  realizing  what  it  means  to 
be  profoundly  interested  in  one's  neighbors. 

I  could  wish  that  from  this  university  might  go  men  and  women 
of  similar  spirit,  who  will  take  from  this  city  of  light  some  torch  for 
lighting  up  the  darkest  corners  of  this  commonwealth.  The  only 
worthy  graduate  is  he  who  attempts  to  translate  to  others  the  mes- 
sage that  he  has  received  from  such  an  institution  as  this.  I  trust 
that  there  is  no  one  in  this  audience  who  has  not  some  place  which  is 
sacred  to  him,  to  which  he  is  ready  to  give  his  devoted  allegiance  and 
all  the  advantages  of  his  superior  training.  There  is  a  passage  in 
Gilbert  Chesterton's  essays  that  has  lingered  with  me  since  I  read 
it  some  months  ago.  Speaking  of  a  small  English  town  named  Pimlico 
he  says:  "It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  disapprove  of  Pimlico;  in 
that  case  he  will  merely  cut  his  throat  or  move  to  Chelsea.  Nor  cer- 
tainly is  it  enough  for  a  man  to  approve  of  Pimlico;  fori  then  it  will 
remain  Pimlico,  which  would  be  awful.  The  only  way  out  of  it  seems 
to  be  for  somebody  to  love  Pimlico:  to  love  it  with  a  transcendental 
power.  If  there  arose  a  man  who  loved  Pimlico,  then  Pimlico  would 
rise  into  ivory  towers  and  golden  pinnacles.  If  men  loved  Pimlico 
as  mothers  love  children,  arbitrarily,  because  it  is  theirs,  Pimlico  in 
a  year  or  two  might  be  fairer  than  Florence.  Men  did  not  love  Rome 
because  she  was  great.    She  was  great  because  they  had  loved  her." 

This  is  the  healthful  provincialism  of  Burns  and  Scott,  of  Whit- 
tier  and  Lanier — a  love  of  one's  own  native  or  adopted  place,  a  feel- 
ing for  one's  neighbors.  There  has  been  no  more  cosmopolitan  and 
world  spirit  than  Kipling  who  writes  of  the  seven  seas  and  the 
English  flag  as  it  floats  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  yet  above  all  other 
places  he  loves  "Sussex  by  the  sea." 

"God  gave  all  men  all  earth  to  love, 

But  since  our  hearts  are  small 
Ordained  some  spot  of  earth  should  prove 

Beloved  over  all. 
That  as  at  creation's  birth 

So  we  in  Godlike  mood 
May  of  our  love  create  our  earth 

And  see  that  it  is  good." 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  emphasize  public  spirit  as  seen  in  this 
local  pride,  its  simplest  manifestation,  but  the  true  man  must  endeavor 
also  to  apply  this  same  public  spirit  to  the  larger  units  of  society 
— to  the  State,  for  instance.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  State  for  we  have  been  singularly  tenacious  of  the  rights  of 
a  State.  I  fear,  however,  that  we  have  not  been  so  wise  in  our  con- 
ception of  what  a  State  ought  to  be.  We  have  followed  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son in  his  idea  of  resisting  the  encroachment  of  the  federal  govern- 
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ment  but  we  have  not  followed  him  in  his  program  of  State  build- 
ing and  especially  in  his  wise  and  far-sighted  outlines  of  an  educa- 
tional system.  The  fact  is  that  the  fulfillment  of  his  ideas  has  come 
in  the  States  of  the  Middle  West  and  notably  in  Wisconsin,  which  has 
become  a  sort  of  experiment  station  in  the  working  out  of  what  an 
American  commonwealth  ought  to  be.  Wisconsin,  says  a  recent  au- 
thority, has  raised  the  State  from  the  low  estate  into  which  it  had 
fallen  and  converted  it  into  a  vital  agency.  It  has  become  the  most 
efficient  commonwealth  in  the  Union  because  of  the  scientific  thorough- 
ness which  characterizes  its  political  life,  the  expert  knowledge  fur- 
nished by  its  university,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  public  service  mani- 
fest not  only  in  leaders  but  in  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  mani- 
festly right  that  the  State  which  is  the  source  of  civil  and  criminal 
law,  of  domestic  and  industrial  relations,  which  is  the  guardian  of 
the  peace,  and  of  the  health  and  education  of  the  people,  which  con- 
trols the  roads  and  highways,  the  railroads  and  common  carriers, 
which  determines  the  system  of  taxation,  and  has  in  charge  the  in- 
digent, unfortunate,  and  criminal  classes — it  is  well,  I  say,  that  the 
State  should  be  considered  as  more  and  more  important  by  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  think  therefore  that  there  is  no  more  important  study  for  Ten- 
nesseans  today  than  the  story  of  what  Wisconsin  has  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  progressive  State  legislation  within  the  past  decade, 
and  especially  the  inspiring  story  of  the  relation  thereto  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  you  may  read  the  story  in  such  books  as  Mc- 
Carthy's The  Wisconsin  Idea,  Howe's  Wisconsin;  an  Experiment  in 
Democracy,  and  a  large  number  of  magazine  articles  by  Lincoln,  Stef- 
fens,  Edwin  Slossen,  etc.  Such  achievements  in  a  Democratic  com- 
monwealth have  done  much  to  refute  two  of  the  most  serious  criti- 
cisms of  Democracy,  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  not  trained 
sufficiently  to  decide  public  questions,  and  that  they  will  not  choose 
the  best,  the  most  expert  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Wisconsin  today 
has  to  a  large  degree,  by  reason  of  its  well  articulated  educational 
system  extending  from  common  schools  to  its  highly  efficient  univer- 
sity, an  intelligent  citizenship.  At  the  same  time  this  citizenship  has 
learned  to  rely  upon  university  professors  and  other  well-trained  men 
to  work  out  such  intricate  and  complex  questions,  as  taxation,  the 
regulation  of  railroads  and  public  service  corporations,  the  initiative 
and  referendum  and  recall.  The  university  has  thus  become  a  fourth 
department  of  State,  which  by  its  extension  department  as  well  as 
its  work  at  Madison  now  touches  every  part  of  the  State. 

But  we  have  good  illustrations  nearer  home  of  a  partial  fulfill- 
ment, of  this  ideal  of  a  State. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  recently  published 
historical  or  autobiographical  novel,  there  was  organized  in  the  city 
of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  a  Sunrise  Club,  consisting  of  some  half 
dozen  progressive  young  men.  Feeling  impatient  at  the  inertia  of 
life  about  them,  they  met  to  discuss  practical  ways  to  quicken  the 
life  of  the  community.  They  made  a  plan  to  have  the  streets  kept 
clean;  they  had  old  public  pumps  in  the  town  repaired;  they  man- 
aged to  have  the  rusty  iron  fence  about  the  capitol  painted.  Then 
they  began  to  think  in  terms  of  the  State  and  drew  up  plans  of  public- 
school  education  for  both  races,  which  called  for  the  rousing  of  a  com- 
monwealth from  the  intellectual  inertia  of  a  century.  One  of  those 
men  became  the  president  of  the  Normal  and  Industrial  College  at 
Greensboro;  and  because  of  what  he  did  for  the  training  of  teachers 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  citizenship  of  North  Carolina  his  monu- 
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ment  today  stands  on  Capitol  Square  near  that  of  Senator  Vance.  An- 
other member,  after  preaching  the  gospel  of  popular  education  in  every 
section  of  the  State,  became  President  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  is  now  as  President  of  the  University  of  Virginia  re- 
organizing and  vitalizing  the  University  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Still 
another  member,  whose  account  of  this  club  I  am  now  giving  you, 
has  just  become  the  representative  of  our  country  at  the  court  of 
St.  James.  There  have  been  times  when  many  Southerners  have  felt 
that  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page  was  a  traitor  to  his  section  because  of  cer- 
tain criticisms  that  he  has  passed  upon  us;  but  it  ought  to  be  said 
in  all  fairness  that  his  criticism  has  always  been  constructive,  and 
that  there  is  no  man  living  who  has  a  more  sympathetic  interest  than 
he  in  his  native  section  and  commonwealth.  What  is  more  important 
is  that  in  his  Rebuilding  of  Old  Commonwealths  we  have  perhaps  the 
best  statement  yet  made  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
our  States  ought  to  be  developed  in  the  near  future.  Nowhere  else 
will  we  find  a  better  interpretation  of  Democracy  in  terms  of  economic 
welfare  and  universal  education. 

Let  me  draw  from  North  Carolina  still  another  illustration  of 
what  I  mean  by  public  spirit  as  related  to  a  State.  Charles  B.  Aycock, 
whose  untimely  and  tragic  death  at  Birmingham  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  brought  to  North  Carolina  the  greatest  grief  it  has  known  for 
a  generation,  was  not  a  national  figure  in  the  sense  that  he  had  given 
his  attention  to  national  problems;  he  was  essentially  the  statesman 
of  one  commonwealth — a  man  who  had  consecrated  all  his  talents  to 
the  promotion  of  one  idea — universal  education  as  a  prime  necessity 
for  every  citizen.  He  began  his  last  speech  with  the  statement  that 
it  was  the  same  one  that  he  had  made  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  on  the  day  of  his  graduation.  Succeeding  years  had  given 
him  greater  power  over  an  audience,  a  greater  mastery  of  men,  but 
he  was  preaching  the  same  gospel — a  gospel  which  he  had  been  the 
means  of  crystallizing  into  law  and  into  the  life  of  a  people. 

He  conceived  of  education  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  as  train- 
ing for  work,  as  a  liberating,  emancipating  power  in  individual  life 
and  in  society,  education  not  as  a  privilege  but  as  a  prime  necessity 
to  all  men,  as  a  religious  duty  that  a  man  owes  to  himself  and  to 
his  family  and  that  one  generation  owes  to  another.  Education,  he 
used  to  say  with  a  certain  homely  wisdom,  "is  good  for  an  Irish 
potato,  good  for  a  dog,  good  for  a  horse,  and  it  is  good  for  all  men, 
black  and  white."  Furthermore,  education  was  absolutely  fundamental 
in  a  democracy,  which  was  to  him  not  a  merely  negative  right  to  do 
what  one  wishes  to,  but  the  self-realization  of  a  people  at  every 
point  of  life — the  equality  of  opportunity  as  well  as  equality  before 
the  law.  The  training  of  all  classes  of  the  people  was  therefore  one 
of  the  functions  of  a  Democratic  State.  Instead  of  having  a  sort  of 
sentimental  pity  for  the  masses  or  regarding  education  as  a  privilege 
bestowed  on  the  less  fortunate  by  the  more  fortunate,  Aycock  be- 
lieved that  the  greatest  undeveloped  resource  in  the  South  was  its 
forgotten  men  and  women,  from  whose  ranks  had  come  some  of  our 
greatest  men  by  the  sheer  force  of  their  genius. 

These  ideas  were  not  new,  for  they  have  been  the  commonplace 
thought  of  many  leaders;  what  was  new  was  that  with  rare  devotion 
and  earnestness  he  related  them  to  the  State's  laws  and  institutions 
— he  brought  all  his  eloquence  and  his  power  to  bear  upon  the  one 
pressing  problem  and  the  one  supreme  need  of  his  State.  Education, 
he  believed,  was  the  main  business  of  the  State:  in  face  of  a  large 
number  of  people  who  were  ready  to  say  that  no  white  man  should 
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ever  be  disfranchised  and  that  no  negro  should  ever  vote,  he  with 
rare  courage  interpreted  the  constitutional  amendment  passed  in  1908 
as  applying  to  black  and  white  alike  and  called  upon  the  State  to 
provide  adequate  educational  facilities  for  all.  He  did  not  stop  with 
speaking,  however,  or  with  a  mere  profession  of  faith.  Calling  about 
him  forty  representative  educators  he  organized  them  into  a  cam- 
paign; at  the  first  opportunity  he  appointed  a  man  who  has  been 
for  ten  years  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  who  has  put  the  education  of  the  State  upon  a  non-political, 
expert  basis.  Such  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  a  man  who  bore  upon 
his  heart  and  in  his  mind  the  needs,  the  interests,  and  the  welfare 
of  a  great  commonwealth.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  of  his  State 
— and  especially  the  children  in  the  schools  which  he  helped  to  estab- 
lish or  vitalize — are  today  raising  funds  for  his  monument,  which  will 
stand  side  by  side  with  that  of  his  fellow-laborer,  Charles  D.  Mclver. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  best  possible  ideal  toward  which  to  work. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  Southerners  have  been  slow  to  adopt  this 
larger  view  of  a  State's  functions  as  something  other  than  police 
regulation  or  the  opportunity  for  partisan  contests.  That  so  much 
has  been  done  in  Wisconsin  within  fifteen  years  is  a  hopeful  indica- 
tion that  if  Tennesseans  of  light  and  leading  would  once  make  up 
their  minds  to  lay  aside  partisan  bitterness  and  factional  disputes, 
if  they  would  look  upon  the  administration  of  public  funds  as  a 
public  trust,  if  they  would  learn  to  think  of  the  State  in  worthy  terms 
as  a  partnership  in  all  good  things  between  not  only  those  who  live 
now  but  those  who  are  to  live  hereafter,  then  we  might  have  an  era 
of  commonwealth — building,  and  this  university  would  at  once  share 
the  benefit  of  such  an  awakening  and  be  a  determining  factor  in  the 
life  of  this  commonwealth. 

One  meets  with  people  everywhere  in  Tennessee  today  who  have 
almost  lost  heart  at  the  deplorable  situation  which  we  now  confront. 
"Poor  Old  Tennessee!"  is  a  rather  common  experience.  I  am  too  re- 
cent a  citizen  of  the  State  to  have  any  very  decided  views  upon  pub- 
lic policies  and  especially  to  try  to  interpret  the  status  of  political 
parties,  but  I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  we  are  to  remain 
in  this  unsettled  and  unhappy  period.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence 
that  there  will  rise  men  broad  enough  and  public-spirited  enough  and 
loyal  enough  to  work  out  the  lines  along  which  this  commonwealth, 
rich  in  history  and  tradition,  is  so  surely  to  move.  If  we  can  be 
sure  of  industrial  and  educational  constructive  work,  then  we  have 
the  future  in  our  hands.  If  we  have  faith  in  democracy,  if  we  have 
a  love  for  this  commonwealth,  then  from  such  an  audience  as  is 
assembled  here  today  there  may  come  a  momentum  of  confidence  and 
an  assurance  of  victory.  In  your  association  with  one  another  you 
have  learned  to  think,  not  of  East  Tennessee,  or  Middle  Tennessee,  or 
West  Tennessee,  but  of  Tennessee;  you  here  lost  sight  of  the  interest 
of  any  party  as  compared  with  those  of  the  whole  State.  Will  you 
not  be  the  heralds  of  a  new  State  consciousness,  a  genuine  State  pride? 
May  this  always  be  the  University  of  and  for  Tennessee. 
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ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 
SOCIETY,  TULANE  UNIVERSITY, 
NEW  ORLEANS,  JUNE  2,  1913 

By  President  Ayres. 

On  the  annual  assemblies  of  our  Society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  it  is 
fitting  that  we  should  recall  the  significance  of  the  founding  of  this 
brotherhood  in  those  dark  colonial  days  that  "tried  men's  souls" — and 
should  take  deep  satisfaction  in  the  splendid  spirit  of  philosophy  and 
patriotism  that  inspired  that  small  body  of  young  men  that  got  to- 
gether at  old  William  and  Mary  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  order 
— one  of  the  great  and  living  influences  for  scholarship  in  America. 

In  making  their  mutual  pledges  for  loyalty  to  God  and  country 
they  chose  as  their  watchword  a  splendid  creed —  <bt\oao(bla  Siov 
Kvj3epvr)Tri  ? "Philosophy  the  guide  to  life."  r 

In  those  uncertain  days  the  philosophic  attitude  toward  passing 
events  and  crystallizing  ideals  was  greatly  needed,  for  no  man  knew 
at  any  time  what  the  morrow  would  bring  forth  nor  where  the  un- 
folding plans  of  Providence  were  leading.  In  the  retrospect  it  may 
seem  as  if  there  was  no  cause  for  unquietude  or  alarm.  But  to  our 
valiant  founders  there  was  uncertainty — there  must  have  been  at 
times  ominous  and  lowering  clouds — yet  with  brave  hearts  they  clasped 
hands  and  stood  together  for  the  good  and  the  true  in  bonds  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa. 

"Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  cometh  wisdom,"  and 
these  young  men  gave  us  a  motto  worthy  of  older  heads  than  theirs. 
Nor  have  changed  conditions  of  society  or  of  government  made  it 
necessary  for  us  to  change  our  motto,  and  today  as  in  1776  we  stand 
together  formsquare  to  all  the  winds  that  blow — proclaiming  our 
creed,  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Philosophy  is  idealism.  And  at  all  times  therefore  our  brother- 
hood should  stand  for  the  higher  things  of  the  spirit — for  those  ever- 
lasting principles  of  the  good  and  the  true  and  the  beautiful  without 
which  human  life  would  have  little  significance,  would  hardly  at  all 
be  lifted  above  the  lives  of  "the  beasts  that  perish."  It  should  stand 
for  such  a  standard  of  human  activity  as  will  lift  the  lives  of  its 
members  out  of  the  commonplace  and  the  ordinary,  as  will  turn  them 
from  the  petty  bickerings  of  the  marts  of  trade  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  great  principles  and  developments  of  the  arts,  of  literature  and 
of  science,  and  will  see  even  in  the  routine  activities  of  daily  life  the 
ideals  that  make  us  feel  our  oneness  with  God  himself. 

It  is  in  this  philosophic  spirit  that  I  approach  the  subject  matter 
of  my  address,  which  though  difficult  to  name,  I  would  designate  as 
"A  plea  for  a  greater  idealism  in  American  Education." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  America,  such  as  it  was,  was  adapted  only  to  the  needs  of  the 
few.  The  great  democratic  ideal  of  the  education  of  all  the  people 
was  not  then  born.  The  machinery  of  education  was  simple,  and  the 
subject  matter  was  restricted.  And  yet  what  there  was  made  great 
men.  True,  the  masses  were  illiterate,  the  industries  were  empirical 
and  undeveloped.  The  torch  of  science  had  not  been  so  brightly  kin- 
dled as  has  happened  in  our  day.  Remnants  of  aristocratic,  even 
feudal  conditions,  still  remained.  Slavery  itself  blinded  the  eyes  of 
good  men  to  the  perception  of  the  true  Christian  democratic  ideal. 
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A  few  only  were  educated,  but  their  education  produced  statesmen 
and  patriots  and  scholars.  What  if  they  knew  not  the  doctrine  of 
evolution? — they  could  write  the  Declaration  of  Independence!  What 
if  they  knew  not  the  laws  of  electricity  and  of  the  evolution  of 
Stellar  systems,  they  could  declare  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
conscience  and  the  separation  of  State  and  Church.  Yes,  there  were 
great  men  in  those  days — men  of  courage  and  ideals,  and  these  were 
the  products  of  a  very  rudimentary  educational  system.  It  was  rudi- 
mentary but  it  accomplished  great  results.  It  was  very  poor  in  its 
subject  matter  but  it  produced  the  idealists  whose  dreams  have  been 
realized  in  the  glories  of  our  twentieth  century. 

But  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  No  longer  are  learning  and 
culture  the  privilege  of  the  few.  With  an  almost  fanatical  zeal  the 
school  house  is  being  carried  to  every  neighborhood.  Compulsory  edu- 
cational laws  are  striving  to  give  to  every  child  his  God-given  right 
to  realize  himself  or  herself  in  an  educated  manhood  or  womanhood. 
Sanitation  of  body  and  of  mind  is  becoming  a  matter  not  only  for 
missionaries  who  preach  the  good  gospel  in  the  highways  and  byways, 
but  it  is  becoming  a  matter  for  discussion  in  legislative  halls  and  for 
enforcement  by  statute  and  decree.  No  distinction  is  to  be  made 
on  account  of  sex  or  nationality  or  of  color.  All  must  be  clean,  must 
be  healthy,  must  be  schooled,  must  be  made  efficient.  Efficiency  is 
the  tocsin  of  the  day.  Nothing  must  be  wasted,  either  of  physical 
effort  or  of  material  energy.  A  benefactor  of  the  race  was  formerly 
necessary  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  be- 
fore. Now  the  Jerry  Simpsons  of  the  farm  must  make  two  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  grow  where  only  sixty  bushels  grew  before.  And  the 
bright-eyed  farmer  girl  must  not  only  eat  all  she  can,  but  must  can 
all  she  can't.  And  the  telephone,  and  the  automobile  and  the  parcels 
post  are  giving  to  the  farmer  himself  two  days  where  before  he  only 
had  one  and  many  elements  of  learning  and  of  culture  that  were  be- 
fore denied  him. 

And  yet  with  all  these  splendid  contributions  of  science  to  the 
opportunities  of  mankind,  are  we  producing  more  truly  great  men, 
more  men  of  best  and  broadest  culture,  more  real  leaders  worthy  to 
be  trusted  and  followed?  Perhaps  we  are,  but  are  their  numbers  com- 
mensurate with  the  mighty  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  for  their 
production? — and  if  not,  why  not?  What  is  the  trouble?  Is  it  not 
perhaps  that  in  the  wonderful  material  development  that  has  taken 
place  in  our  country,  leading  to  the  many  and  colossal  fortunes  of 
our  captains  of  industry,  there  has  been  set  up  as  a  goal  to  be  striven 
for,  the  attainment  of  wealth  with  all  that  it  stands  for  of  good  and 
of  bad,  rather  than  the  attainment  of  characters,  of  culture,  of  philoso- 
phy. Is  not  our  motto  more  commonly,  "Put  money  in  thy  purse," 
rather  than  the  higher  one  "Phi  Beta  Kappa?"  As  I  look  out  of  my 
study  window  on  a  scene  as  beautiful  as  human  eye  needs  to  feast 
upon  I  see  it  befouled  with  the  noise  and  smoke  of  the  locomotive, 
that  is  the  despair  of  the  artist,  of  the  tired  brain  worker,  and  of 
the  housekeeper.  Why  this  sacrilege?  That  commerce  may  thrive, 
that  dividends  may  be  declared,  that  the  rich  may  get  richer  and 
the  poor  may  bear  the  burden  and  God's  beautiful  world  be  besmirched 
and  made  ugly!  And  this  is  only  a  type  of  many  things  that  in  our 
progressive  century  lie  at  every  hand.  But  I  hear  you  cry,  "would 
you  stop  the  wheels  of  trade  and  commerce,  would  you  stem  the  tide 
of  scientific  advance  and  achievement  that  these  things  represent?" 
No,  I  would  not, — a  thousand  times  no.  But  in  our  demands  for  quick 
financial  returns — in  our  mad  scramble  to  "get  there" — are  we  not 
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allowing  the  merely  physical  and  temporary  to  displace  the  higher 
interests  that  are  spiritual  and  eternal?  That  there  is  too  much  of' 
this  false  attitude  toward  life  is  unquestionable.  But  is  it  necessary? 
Can  we  not  give  adequate  attention  to  the  necessary  things  for  phys- 
ical life,  comfort,  and  even  luxury,  and  still  care  for  the  conditions 
under  which  the  spiritual  may  grow  up  and  flourish?  It  is  largely  a 
matter  of  attitude — only  to  a  limited  extent  one  of  subject  matter. 
As  I  have  already  noticed,  a  fine  idealism  was  cultivated  by  the  older 
and  simpler  educational  curriculum  of  our  grandfathers.  Was  such 
idealism  inherent  in  the  subjects  that  they  studied — or  in  the  pedagog- 
ic methods  employed — or  was  it  the  result  of  the  attitude  toward  all 
study  that  brought  such  rich  harvest?  I  think  it  was  tne  attitude. 
At  that  time  there  was  little  or  no  connection  between  the  subject 
matter  of  the  school  and  the  prospective  career  of  the  scholar.  Learn- 
ing was  pursued  for  its  own  sake  with  the  general  object  of  broaden- 
ing the  outlook  and  enriching  and  strengthening  the  mind.  The  idea 
of  practical  application  was  remote  or  non  existent.  The  cry  was, 
"Culture  for  culture's  sake!"  Whether  the  subject  pursued  was  liter- 
ary, or  philosophical  or  scientific,  this  was  true.  Hence  the  educational 
effect  was  broadening — was  spiritualizing. 

But  with  the  marvelous  scientific  development  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  there  came  a  change.  Newly  discovered 
natural  laws  made  possible  new  inventions  for  the  supplying  of  man's 
material  needs.  A  great  industrial  development  began.  Men  were 
needed  to  guide  this  development — and  there  arose  the  cry  for  prac- 
tical education.  This  was  proper.  This  was  necessary.  But  as  time 
has  gone  on  the  efforts  to  supply  men  prepared  for  practical  affairs 
has  extended  so  far  that  our  idealism  is  threatened.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  lessening  or  destruction  of  the  ideal  is  inherent  in  the 
subjects  that  are  now  to  the  fore.  Take  electricity,  for  example, 
The  great  Faraday,  to  whom  we  owe  more  than  to  any  other  one 
man  for  the  modern  advance  in  the  study  of  this  subject  and  its  myriad 
applications,  after  mature  deliberation  decided  that  he  had  no  time 
to  make  money.  He  felt  so  strongly  the  call  to  investigation  of  the 
hidden  secrets  of  nature  that  money-making  was  to  him  a  mere 
bagatelle.  Was  he  not  a  pronounced  type  of  idealist,  though  dealing 
with  the  same  subject  matter  that  in  other  hands  may  lead  to  a 
purely  materialistic  attitude  toward  life?  The  study  of  pure  science 
— the  discovery  of  new  chemical  facts  and  laws — should  be  factors  in 
the  making  of  a  culture  of  the  purest  kind.  And  yet  to  many  the 
study  of  chemistry  means  little  but  a  means  of  making  bread  and 
butter — or  of  adding  to  one's  property  or  leisure.  Why  should  not  a 
competent  knowledge  of  electricity,  or  of  chemistry,  sufficient  for  the 
most  useful  applications  to  industry,  not  be  accompanied  by  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  ideality  of  their  laws — by  a  recognition  that  they  are 
but  expressions  of  the  divine  order  in  the  universe  and  as  such  are 
at  one  with  art,  with  literature,  with  poetry,  with  religion?  It  is 
all  in  the  attitude  that  one  assumes  in  their  study.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  in  our  day  of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  agriculture,  of  man- 
ual training,  of  domestic  science,  or  of  the  so-called  vocational  sub- 
jects. I  would  be  the  last  to  decry  or  to  minimize  the  study  of  any 
of  these  subjects.  I  consider  the  modern  movement  in  this  direction 
as  in  the  main  important  and  beneficent.  But  when  they  are  pre- 
sented in  a  purely  empirical  way,  without  the  consideration  of  the 
ideals  underlying  them,  I  know  that  more  harm  than  good  can  come 
from  their  study.  If  they  can  be  made  handmaidens  of  the  good, 
the  true,  the  beautiful —good,  very  good.    If  they  are  to  serve  only 
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as  money  makers,  bad,  very  bad.  Take,  for  example,  domestic  science. 
Aside  from  the  intrinsic  importance  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  cook- 
ing as  conducive  to  good  health,  and  consequent  happiness  and  capac- 
ity for  work  of  every  kind,  what  an  opportunity  it  affords  the  in- 
telligent teacher  to  inculcate  high  standards  of  refinement  in  house- 
hold service,  and  high  ideals  of  efficiency  in  the  application  of  natural 
laws!  Should  not  the  working  out  of  a  properly  planned  menage  be 
as  great  a  stimulus  to  high  ideals  as  the  construing  of  a  Greek  trag- 
edy or  the  scanning  of  a  Latin  sonnet?  I  think  that  it  should  be.  It 
is  all  in  the  attitude.  After  all  is  said,  our  highest  aim  should  be 
to  so  train,  so  educate — so  cultivate  ourselves  that  we  may  obtain  the 
maximum  amount  of  pleasure,  of  efficiency,  and  of  satisfaction  in  our 
lives.  There  are  many  factors  in  the  making  of  a  perfect  life  and 
among  these  factors  the  physical  basis  is  of  supreme  importance. 
Shall  we  accustom  ourselves  to  look  upon  this  foundation  factor  as 
a  thing  to  be  despised,  to  be  ignored,  to  be  subordinated  to  the 
vagaries  of  the  imagination,  or  shall  we  take  the  more  rational  atti- 
tude of  so  idealizing  the  physical  life  as  to  make  it  at  one  with  the 
higher  development  of  our  intellectual  and  emotional  activities?  Food 
is  necessary  as  the  basis  even  of  thought  and  of  feeling.  We  may 
take  in  this  food  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  feeding  of  swine,  or 
we  may  make  an  Epicurean  feast  of  every  meal.  Hardly  any  one 
custom  so  differentiates  the  man  of  refinement  and  idealism  from  the 
savage  or  the  brute  as  the  way  in  which  he  takes  his  food.  And  again 
by  the  character  of  the  preparation  given  to  a  certain  article  of  diet 
a  man  who  consumes  it  may  be  prepared  for  the  composing  of  a  great 
piece  of  literature  or  the  commission  of  an  act  of  villany  or  crime. 
Why  then  should  not  domestic  science  be  an  important  subject  in 
the  training  of  a  girl?  But  it  should  be  taught  from  an  ideal  point 
of  view — not  from  a  purely  practical  one.  And  so  with  agriculture, 
with  manual  training,  with  all  kinds  of  industrial  arts, — if  they  are 
idealized  in  their  presentation  and  thus  made  factors  in  a  real  cul- 
ture, it  matters  little  which  one  is  studied,  an  excellent  educational 
result  will  be  attained. 

After  all,  however,  it  depends  much  on  who  is  studying  a  sub- 
ject whether  or  not  it  will  contribute  to  his  idealism.  You  have  heard 
the  story  of  Uncle  Peter  who  stopped  on  his  way  to  the  piggery  and 
resting  his  burden  for  a  moment  cast  admiring  eyes  on  it  and  re- 
marked, "Isn't  that  the  prettiest  bucket  of  swill  you  ever  saw?"  He 
was  a  poet  by  nature  and  even  the  garbage  can  could  be  a  stimulus 
to  his  ideals.  It  is  all  in  the  attitude.  A  Tulane  graduate  once  com- 
plained to  me  that  his  first  job  was  indeed  a  hard  and  disagreeable 
one.  Having  been  graduated  an  electrical  engineer  he  had  been  as- 
signed by  the  foreman  of  the  shop  in  which  he  was  employed  to  every 
kind  of  dirty  job,  finally  culminating  in  his  ordering  hirn  to  come 
early  next  morning  and  scrub  out  his  office.  I  said  to  him,  "John, 
scrub  out  that  office  cleaner  than  it  was  ever  scrubbed  before.  Make 
the  job  an  application  of  higher  education  to  the  scrubbing  of  an 
office."  He  took  my  advice.  He  idealized  even  his  menial  work.  To- 
day he  is  a  man  successful  not  merely  in  a  worldly  way,  though  he 
is  all  of  that,  but  is  a  man  of  high  culture  and  ideals. 

There  are  those  who  decry  and  depreciate  all  of  these  new  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum.  They  see  in  them  something  inimical  to  the 
best  scholarship,  to  the  highest  culture.  I  quite  agree  with  them  that 
if  they  are  presented  in  a  purely  empirical  and  utilitarian  manner 
there  is  great  danger  of  a  warping  of  the  development  of  the  pupil 
in  a  way  not  to  be  desired.    But  if  they  be  presented  in  a  more  rea- 
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sonable,  in  a  better  way,  they  can  be  made  to  become  real  instru- 
ments of  culture.  And  especially  is  this  the  case  if  they  be  so  correl- 
ated with  the  older  subjects  that  the  essential  unity  and  harmony 
of  all  knowledge  may  be  clearly  perceived.  Man  is  the  microcosm, 
and  all  that  appeals  to  him  is  but  an  expression  of  the  Greater  In- 
telligence of  which  he  is  at  once  an  image  and  a  part. 

The  problem  in  the  last  analysis  reduces  to  that  of  the  personality 
of  the  teacher.  An  idealist  by  nature  will  find  beauty  everywhere. 
He  "Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything." 

The  dull,  heavy  clod,  whose  own  life  is  largely  sensual,  will  find 
little  of  beauty  even  in  a  great  poem,  a  great  painting,  a  great  sym- 
phony. Hence  a  more  important  matter  than  the  exact  content  of 
the  curriculum  is  the  personality  of  the  men  or  women  who  are  to 
teach  it.  Not  only  technical  knowledge  and  pedagogic  skill,  but  above 
both  of  these,  personality,  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  ideal  teacher. 

But  when  everything  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  for  the  cul- 
tural value  of  the  vocational  subjects,  there  yet  remains  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  distinct  danger  to  our  educational  system  in  the  over  esti- 
mation and  over  emphasis  of  this  class  of  subjects.  I  sometimes  fear 
that  the  pendulum  of  favor  has  swung  too  far  towards  their  side  and 
that  it  is  about  time  to  call  a  halt.  A  boy  may  raise  a  great  num- 
ber of  bushels  of  corn  on  an  acre,  or  a  girl  may  put  up  a  large  num- 
ber of  cans  of  tomatoes  and  still  miss  by  a  large  margin  a  proper 
preparation  for  an  ideal  life.  If  he  or  she  strives  earnestly  to  pro- 
duce not  only  the  most  but  also  the  best  corn  or  tomatoes,  the  effort 
will  have  a  most  salutary  moral  effect.  Otherwise  the  effort  will  in 
moral  value  rise  only  a  little  above  any  effort  of  competitive  business 
or  sport. 

How  wide  is  the  range  of  proper  subject  matter  for  idealism!  and 
how  restricted  as  a  rule  is  the  field  actually  cultivated  by  any  single 
individual!  Through  science,  and  art,  and  letters,  and  philosophy  one 
may  range  to  a  measureless  extent  without  reaching  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion from  the  useful  unless  one  has  no  capacity  for  perception  of 
intrinsic  beauty  and  truth.  The  tendency  to  narrow  the  field  of  in- 
terest in  the  range  of  subjects  usually  regarded  as  cultural  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted.  The  man  of  letters  has  no  interest  in  music.  The 
man  of  science  has  no  interest  in  art.  The  philosopher — God  save 
the  mark — has  no  interest  in  either.  The  physicist  writes  learnedly 
of  the  vibration  frequencies  and  upper  partial  tones  of  a  stretched 
string,  and  yet  is  insensitive  to  the  genius  of  a  Bach  or  a  Beethoven 
as  interpreted  by  a  Kubelik  or  an  Ysaye.  The  chemist  exhausts  the 
study  of  the  material  constitution  of  pigments  and  yet  is  blind  to  the 
genius  of  a  Raphael  or  a  Michael  Angelo.  The  man  of  letters  indites 
an  entrancing  sonnet  to  his  mistress'  eyebrows  and  yet  is  insensible 
to  the  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades.  The  philosopher — so-called — 
reduces  everything  to  ultimates  and  first  causes  and  fails  to  find  a 
negative  to  his  conclusions  in  the  colors  of  the  setting  sun  or  the 
entrancing  greens  of  the  early  spring!  Do  we  not  need  to  recast  our 
educational  system  to  render  impossible  these  contradictions?  Do  we 
not  need  to  so  widen  the  sympathies  and  understanding  of  the  student 
that  he  can  wander  far  afield  into  other  regions  than  those  of  his 
own  specialty,  and  yet  find  himself  at  home,  because  of  the  oneness 
of  all  truth  and  of  all  beauty,  because  of  the  common  origin  in  the 
one  great  Source  of  all. 

To  come  now  to  a  few  constructive  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
educational  scheme.    Why  do  we  remain  slaves  to  old  tradition  and 
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think  it  necessary  or  advisable  that  a  student  should  choose  definitely 
between  a  curriculum  intensely  classical  or  literary  and  one  intense- 
ly scientific  or  artistic.  Will  not  a  curriculum  chosen  in  this  way 
lead  necessarily  to  onesidedness  of  outlook  and  deficiency  of  culture? 
Have  we  not  been  carried  too  far  by  the  specialists,  each  insisting  on 
the  superior  importance  and  fascination  of  his  own  subject  and  in- 
sisting on  an  amount  of  time  and  effort  to  be  devoted  to  it  not  con- 
sistent with  a  proper  attention  to  other  things?  Of  course,  one  factor 
and  an  important  one  in  education  is  mental  training,  and  for  this 
it  is  essential  that  something  be  thoroughly  mastered.  But  one  should 
not  stop  there.  I  believe  it  was  President  Eliot  that  said  that  an 
educated  man  should  know  something  about  everything  and  every- 
thing about  something.  This  is  indeed  an  excellent  standard.  But 
are  we  approaching  it  under  our  somewhat  disorganized  and  almost 
chaotic  system  of  free  electives,  extending  down  even  into  the  early 
high  school  years.  A  wit  has  remarked  that  if  the  extension  of  this 
idea  of  election  is  kept  up  we  will  soon  see  the  kindergarten  tot  mak- 
ing election  of  his  course  of  study  limited  only  by  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  his  nurse.  In  the  older  days  there  were  certain  things  that 
were  considered  essential  to  the  education  of  a  man.  We  may  not 
agree  on  the  same  things  today,  but  is  it  not  still  true  that  some 
fundamental  studies  should  be  expected  to  be  taken  by  all?  A  few 
years  ago,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  baccalaureate  curriculum  at 
Harvard  contained  only  one  required  subject — a  one  term  course  in 
English:  everything  else  was  elective.  There  has  been  a  change  there 
in  this  respect,  but  are  we  not  all  too  much  inclined  to  the  idea  of 
early  specialization?  Is  this  the  way  to  produce  a  full  life  and  a 
rounded  culture?  With  too  great  freedom  of  election  even  the  earnest 
student  may  find  himself  narrowed  by  specialization  while  the  average 
man  with  the  advice  of  his  fraternity,  can  be  depended  on  to  find 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  One  of  your  prominent  faculty  men  has 
said,  that  "in  the  infinitesimal  calculus  the  plummet  of  human  thought 
has  reached  the  greatest  depth  yet  attained."  Yet  how  many  of  your 
non-technical  students  are  familiar  with  even  the  elements  of  the 
calculus?  The  study  of  Physics  is  fundamental  to  the  study  of  all 
science.  Yet  how  few  non-technical  students  give  any  serious  atten- 
tion to  this  subject.  The  Greek  language,  history  and  literature  is 
basic  to  the  study  of  even  the  English  language  and  literature.  Yet 
what  a  diminishing  quantity  is  the  study  of  Greek  in  this  country! 
If  the  measure  of  genius  be  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence,  how  great 
was  the  genius  of  Bach  and  Beethoven!  Yet  how  many  students  are 
seriously  concerned  with  an  understanding  of  their  masterpieces? 
And  in  art,  in  letters,  in  philosophy — how  few  are  seriously  con- 
cerned with  their  study!  Even  with  our  own  literature  the  reading 
of  a  few  "College  Entrance  Requirements"  tests,  followed  by  some 
"parallel  reading,"  unwillingly  pursued,  satisfies  our  so-called  student 
and  he  turns  away  from  the  rich  feast  of  good  literature  that  is 
spread  before  him  to  take  up  the  sporting  page  of  the  newspaper  or 
the  "best  seller"  of  the  year. 

What  is  the  matter?  Is  it  not  that  our  ideals  of  life — and  with 
them  our  ideals  of  education  have  been  lowered?  Have  we  not  suc- 
cumbed to  the  craze  for  practical  education  and  efficiency,  and  finding 
that  no  money  is  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  Greek,  of  art,  of 
music  and  of  letters,  have  let  them  go  for  the  more  practical  sub- 
jects, so  called.  I  fear  that  this  is  in  a  measure  the  attitude  of  the 
world,  even  if  scholars  still  strive  to  hold  to  higher  ideals. 
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Can  anything  be  done  to  better  conditions?  Can  we  go  back  to 
a  saner,  a  better  balanced  educational  system,  or  are  we  hopelessly 
committed  to  the  superficiality  and  narrowness  and  bread  and  butter 
attitude  of  which  we  see  and  hear  so  much?  I  hope  the  case  is  not 
so  bad  as  that.  I  hope  that  the  faithful  few,  who  still  hold  to  their 
ideals  of  learning  and  culture,  and  of  a  truly  educated  manhood  and 
womanhood  will  keep  the  faith,  and  struggle  onward  to  better  things, 
abiding  patiently  the  time  when  the  reaction  will  come,  as  I  feel  sure 
it  must.  And  I  believe  that  when  it  does  come  its  leaders  will  be  the 
elite  of  scholarship  that  constitutes  the  brotherhood  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


TENNESSEE  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE 

In  the  last  Record,  the  organization  of  the  Academy  was 
chronicled.  It  was  Tennessee's  honor  to  be  the  host  of  the 
first  formal  meeting.  "With  few  exceptions  the  following 
program  was  carried  out: 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  SECOND  SESSION 
of  the 

FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING 
TENNESSEE  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE 
Library,  University  of  Tennessee 
KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE 
NOVEMBER  29-30,  1912 


Chas.  H.  Gordon,  President  Sam'l  M.  Barton,  Treasurer 

J.  I.  D.  Hinds,  Vice-President         A.  A.  Schaeffer,  Editor 
Wilbur  A.  Nelson,  Secretary 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  29,  9:00  A.  M. 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  Faculty  Room, 
Carnegie  Library. 

10:00  A.  M. 

Society  called  to  order  in  Carnegie  Library  Hall 

Diffraction  Phenomena  Due  to  the  Dimensions  of  the  Source  of 

Light    Brown  Ayers 

The  Recent  Disturbance  in  the  Northern  Equatorial  Belt  of  Jupi- 
ter, 30  m  Latimer  J.  Wilson 

The  Taste  Sense  in  Frogs   Alice  N.  Porter 

Relation  of  the  State  to  Its  Water  Power  Resources  J.  A.  Switzer 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION,  2:00  P.  M. 

The  Effects  of  a  Soy  Bean  Crop  and  a  Following  Cereal  

  Maurice  Mulvania 

The  Fourth  Dimension,  40  m    Sam'l  M.  Barton 

Hydrogen  Peroxide  as  a  Bleaching  Agent  for  Entire  Insects.... 

  E.  C.  Cotton 

The  Occurrence  of  Aerial  Roots  on  the  Virginia  Creeper  

  Samuel  M.  Bain 

Types  of  Iron  Ore  Deposits  in  East  Tennessee  C.  H.  Gordon 

Studies  in  Feeding  Habits  of  Ameba  Asa  A.  Schaeffer 

Business  session.    Election  of  officers. 

EVENING  SESSION,  7:30  P.  M. 

Address  by  the  Retiring  President:  Science  and  Progress  in  the 
South. 

The  Mastodon  and  tue  Glacial  Age,  40  m.,  illustrated  W.  E.  Myers 

8:30  P.  M. 

Reception  to  visiting  members  by  the  faculty  of  the  University 

of  Tennessee. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  9:00  A.  M. 

Local  Climates    Roscoe  Nunn 

The  Green  Slates  of  Georgia  T.  Poole  Maynard 

The  Breaking  of  the  Nashville  Reservoir,  Nov.  5,  1912,  Illus- 
trated   Wilbur  A.  Nelson 

The  Aims  of  the  Society  for  Practical  Astronomy. . .  .Latimer  J.  Wilson 
Adjournment  at  12:00  M. 
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IN  HONOR  PREFERRING  ONE  ANOTHER 


When  one  devotes  -oneself  somewhat  strikingly  to  the  com- 
mon good  one  is  not  altogether  likely  to  escape  the  apprecia- 
tion of  one's  fellows.  Professor  Ferris  has  made  himself  valu- 
able to  the  administration  in  many  ways.  He  has  prepared 
plans  for  Morrill  Hall,  and  superintended  its  construction, 
worked  out  a  symmetrical  addition  to  Barbara  Blount  (yet 
to  be  realized),  successfully  managed  the  Co-operative  Book- 
store, and  by  the  printing  of  an  Engineering  Manual  increased 
the  equipment  of  Estabrook  Hall.  Finally,  he  has  successfully 
negotiated  the  purchase  of  property  adjacent  to  the  University 
for  a  new  athletic  field.   The  cost  is  some  $30,000.00. 

On  the  completion  of  the  new  drive  from  Cumberland 
Avenue,  which  entrance  is  made  attractive  by  handsome  marble 
gate  posts,  to  Estabrook,  where  it  connects  with  the  road 
from  Seventh  Street,  it  was  thought  that  some  testimonial 
would  be  eminently  proper.  The  natural  choice  was  a  get- 
together  evening  in  which  town  and  gown  might  draw  closer. 

In  the  parlors  before  dinner,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Ferris 
received  their  many  friends.  Good  wishes  prevailed  on  every 
side.  University  spirit  was  high,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
larger  meanings  of  the  event.  In  honoring  one  of  our  number, 
we  were  affirming  our  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  the  crowning 
enterprise  of  our  city  and  section.  We  must  in  many  ways 
compel  our  fellow-citizens  to  realize  how  great  and  how 
permanent  an  asset,  from  even  a  financial  point  of  view,  is 
the  University  of  Tennessee.  Though  the  best  way  to  do  it 
should  seem  to  be  devotion  to  scholarship,  and  exaltation  of 
idealism,  that  may  be  very  well  supplemented  by  all  other 
legitimate  methods  not  compromising  the  dignity  of  the  insti- 
tution. Not  least  in  human  significance  is  the  plan  now 
adopted.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  the  city  were  here  con- 
centrating their  attention  on  the  city  that  is  set  on  an  hill, 
flashing  its  beacon  lights  of  knowledge  far  and  near.  For  this 
particular  occasion,  the  accent  of  which  was  on  the  University 
as  a  beneficent  force,  the  compliments  of  all  were  directed  to 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ferris. 
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(Eampltmrntary  to 

JJrnfeflaar  (ttlfarUa  E&utarb  Sterna 


Consomme  en  Cup* 
Dill  Pickles  Radishes 

Queen  Olives 
Broiled  Red  Snapper,  Maitre  d'Hotel 
Pommes,  Parisienne 
Roast  Young  Turkey,  Chestnut  Dressing 
Cranberry  Sauce 
Snow-Flake  Potatoes  French  Peas,  au  Cassies 

Parker  House  Rolls 
Fruit  Salad  au  Sherry 
Ice  Cream 
Fancy  Cake 

American  Cheese  Reception  Crackers 

A.  D. 


TOASTS 

Toastmaster    Chas.  A.  Perkins 

Ferris  Field    Zora  G.  Clevenger 

College  of  Law    Andrew  J.  Donelson,  Jr. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts   James  D.  Hoskins 

The  Alumni  Booster    Edward  G.  Oates 

The  Engineer — The  Man  with  Imagination  John  A.  Switzer 

College  of  Agriculture  Harry  P.  Ogden 

The  Man  Who  Does  Things  Pres.  Brown  Ayres 

The  University    Chas.  E.  Ferris 

♦The  editor  hereby  disclaims  responsibility  for  the  hotel  French. 
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When  all  the  toasts  had  been  given  in  the  large  dining- 
hall,  with  annexes,  and  college  spirit  had  run  unusually  high 
among  the  hundreds  present,  it  was  the  unanimous  conviction 
that  the  end  of  the  meeting  had  been  fully  realized.  To 
forget  oneself  in  another,  to  make  common  cause  in  a  great 
idea  like  a  college  community,  is  now  and  then  good  for  the 
soul.  Some  such  annual  assembly  should  be  a  feature  of  our 
University  life. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

In  January  a  party  of  professors  and  students  went  to 
Memphis  on  a  mission  which  will  be  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Journal  and  Tribune.  West  Tennessee 
has  for  the  most  part  been  friendly  to  the  University,  especially 
Memphis,  and  we  gladly  chronicle  any  indications  of  a  closer 
touch.  Now,  indeed,  thanks  to  the  medical  merger,  the  rela- 
tion is  organic. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  mechanical  engineering  students  and 
professors  who  went  to  Memphis  ten  days  ago  to  conduct  extension 
work,  and  to  make  a  number  of  efficiency  tests  for  institutions  of  that 
city,  returned  to  Knoxville  Sunday  morning.  Doubtless  they  are  glad 
to  get  back  home,  for  although  they  were  welcomed  with  open  arms 
by  the  Memphians  as  representatives  of  the  State  institution  which 
now  has  so  large  a  medical  department  in  the  Bluff  City,  they  worked 
while  they  were  there,  and  most  of  them  spent  Sunday  recuperating 
from  a  strain  of  fifteen  nours  a  day  for  ten  days. 

In  the  party  making  the  trip  were  Professors  C.  A.  Perkins,  C. 
E.  Ferris,  and  J.  A.  Switzer,  and  Messrs.  Hurt,  Carney,  Divine,  Weigel, 
Hughes,  Ditmore,  Kennedy,  Reems,  and  Saylor,  of  the  senior  class. 

While  there,  each  of  the  professors  delivered  a  series  of  five  lec- 
tures, which  fell  in  the  department  of  extension  work  of  the  univer- 
sity engineering  department.  Professor  Perkins  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  to  the  motormen  and  electricians  of  that  city.  Professor  Fer- 
ris spoke  on  several  occasions  to  the  stationary  engineers  on  the 
economic  use  of  fuel,  and  Professor  Switzer  spoke  on  the  smoke  prob- 
lem, and  the  conservation  of  the  State's  water  power. 

Professor  Switzer  stopped  en  route  home,  and  already  having  been 
heard  in  Jackson,  on  conservation,  he  has  been  invited  to  speak  be- 
fore the  Tennessee  legislature  on  the  same  subject. 

The  students  put  in  fifteen  hours  a  day  making  efficiency  tests  of 
several  of  the  Memph.s  institutions,  including  three  pumping  stations 
in  that  city's  water  plant,  while  twice  they  were  up  all  night  taking 
these  observations. 

The  entire  party,  however,  for  all  the  strenuousness  of  the  trip, 
had  a  very  enjoyable  time,  and  there  were  several  social  affairs  that 
were  more  than  pleasant  for  the  visitors. 

It  was  considered  an  excellent  thing  for  the  students  to  get  an 
opportunity  to  look  over  other  machinery  and  plants  than  those  at 
home  on  which  they  have  been  working  all  year,  and  the  visitors  were 
urged  to  offer  several  similar  courses  during  the  succeeding  years. 
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DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS 


Besides  the  biennial  coming  of  legislators,  our  University 
atmosphere  was  refreshed  by  various  intellectual  currents 
from  other  States  and  from  abroad. 

Dr.  Louis  DeLamarre,  Secretary-general  of  the  Alliance 
Franchise,  and  Professor  of  French  Literature,  New  York 
University,  visited  the  Cercle  Francais,  February  4,  and  lec- 
tured on  Rostand. 

Professor  Vladimir  Karapetoff,  Cornell  University,  in  his 
Southern  tour,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  Clemson  Agricultural 
College,  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  Tennessee,  visited  Knoxville,  April  7.  Besides  a 
ehapel  talk,  extending  through  the  first  period,  on  1  'Develop- 
ment of  Personality, ' '  he  gave  a  piano  recital  from  Chopin, 
Liszt,  Paderewski,  Rubenstein,  and  Wagner. 

On  April  17,  M.  Firmin  Roz,  Laureat  de  l'Academie  Fran- 
chise, lectured  on  "The  Realism  of  Contemporary  French 
Literature. ' ' 

Professor  Harry  Fielding  Reid,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
delivered  May  1  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "  Earthquakes. ' ' 


INTER-SOCIETY  DEBATE 

This  year  there  was  a  reversion  to  the  old  "Washington's 
Birthday  celebration  of  two  representatives  from  each  society. 
The  audience  was  fairly  large,  and  the  interest  good.  While 
all  the  speakers  acquitted  themselves  well,  the  decision  was  in 
favor  of  Chi  Delta. 

THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONTEST 

in 

DEBATE 
Between 

CHI  DELTA  AND  PHILOMATHESIAN 
LITERARY  SOCIETIES 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 
SCIENCE  HALL 
SATURDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  22,  1913 
AT  8:00  O'CLOCK 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER 


Alexandeb  Duncan  Camebon,  Chi  Delta 
MARSHAL 


Chatham  Coffee  Reams,  Philo 


TIME  KEEPER 


Db.  Bubke 


JUDGES 


Db.  W.  C.  Whitakeb 


Pbofessob  Habby  Clark 


Db.  R.  S.  Radfobd 


USHERS 


F.  W.  Fleming,  Philo 

G.  S.  Bbatton,  Philo 


A.  L.  Heiskell,  Chi  Delta 
Guy  Powebs,  Chi  Delta 


PENTAGONAL  LEAGUE 


With  an  early  beginning  and  hard  work  we  hoped  to  win 
from  both  Arkansas  and  Texas,  to  both  of  whom  we  lost  in 
1911.  The  question  proved  difficult,  and  we  called  upon  Mr. 
Ray  K.  Immel,  University  of  Michigan,  who  came  down  for  a 
week,  full  of  the  subject  on  which  he  had  just  coached  his 
own  teams.  While  we  greatly  profited  by  his  instruction,  we 
lost  to  Arkansas  at  Fayetteville,  but  won  from  Texas  here. 
All  things  considered,  we  have  reason  for  encouragement. 
Next  year  we  meet  Louisiana  here  and  Mississippi  at  Oxford. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  CONTEST 
in 

DEBATE 
Between 

MEMBERS  OF  PENTAGONAL  LEAGUE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 

UNIVERSITY  CHAPEL 
SATURDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  12,  1913 
AT  8:00  O'CLOCK 
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of 


SOUTHERN  STATE  UNIVERSITIES 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 


vs. 


PRESIDING  OFFICER 
Dr.  Brown  Ayres 
TIME  KEEPER 
Dr.  Charles  Bell  Burke 
MARSHAL 
Frank  Gibbs 
JUDGES 

Walter  De Vault  Henry  Hudson 

T.  Asbury  Wright 


USHERS 

T.  J.  White  G.  M.  Powers 

J.  S.  Smith  A.  J.  Donelson 


PROGRAM 

1.  Vocal  Trio,  The  Mariners    Randegger 

Miss  Eloise  Pierson,  Messrs.  Barnes  and  Boal 

2.  Solo,  The  Song  of  Steel    Strauss 

Charles  Bell  Burke,  Jr. 

DEBATE 

Question — "Resolved,  That  Judges  should  be  subject  to  recall  on  a 
vote  of  popular  majority." 

Affirmative — W.  A.  Bass,  Philo 

W.  S.  Baldwin,  Philo 

Negative— J.  W.  Krutch,  Chi  Delta 
J.  M.  Barnes,  Chi  Delta 

Star  and  Crescent   I.  J.  Marrs,  Philo 

Decision  of  the  Judges 

Question — "Resolved,  That  the  Plan  for  a  National  Reserve  Associa- 
tion, as  proposed  by  the  United  States  Monetary  Com- 
mission, offers  a  Desirable  Remedy  for  the  defects  in  our 
banking  and  currency  systems." 

Affirmative — A.  L.  Heiskell,  A.  E.  Buck 

Negative — Tom  B.  Ramey,  W.  W.  Meachum,  Jr. 

Solo    H.  A.  Conklin 

Decision  of  Judges 
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TENNESSEE  ORATORICAL  LEAGUE 


When  this  association  was  formed,  we  felt  it  necessary  to 
decline  membership,  largely  because  of  a  preoccupation  with 
debates.  After  one  year,  however,  when  the  invitation  was 
kindly  renewed,  we  enrolled.  In  1912  the  first  meeting  was 
held  at  Vanderbilt  University,  with  the  University  of  Chat- 
tanooga first,  and  Vanderbilt  second.  This  year,  Chattanooga 
at  home  again  won,  we  were  second,  Vanderbilt  third,  and 
Sewanee  fourth.  The  next  meeting  will  be  at  Sewanee  the 
last  Friday  evening  in  April,  1914. 

In  view  of  our  excellent  rating  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
by  way  of  apology.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Buck, 
our  representative  from  Philo,  had  hardly  completed  his  work 
in  the  pentagonal  debate  when  the  preliminary  in  oratory  was 
held.  Had  he  had  a  month's  interval,  there  might  have  been 
a  different  decision.  But,  as  it  was,  many  expressed  them- 
selves as  believing  that  we  should  have  been  voted  first  place. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  CONTEST 
TENNESSEE  ORATORICAL  LEAGUE 
UNIVERSITY  OP  CHATTANOOGA 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  25,  1913 
UNIVERSITY  CHAPEL,  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


MUSIC 


Maynard  O.  Fletcher 


University  of  Chattanooga 


Society's  Crime 


Lawrence  W.  Faucett 


University  of  the  South 


A  Call  to  Arms 


John  W.  Bull 


Vanderbilt  University 


The  New  Chivalry 


A.  E.  Buck 


University  of  Tennessee 


Labor  and  the  Human  Advance 


MUSIC 


Decision  of  Judges 
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INTERSGHOLASTIG  CONTEST  AND  MEET 

As  expected,  the  interest  on  the  part  of  secondary  schools  in 
the  contest  and  meet  here  has  shown  a  gratifying  increase. 
Considerably  more  entered  for  the  contest  in  declamation,  and 
the  large  audience  were  obviously  entertained.  The  medalist 
in  declamation  was  Miss  Mary  Weiss,  of  Memphis,  whose  render- 
ing of  "Here  Comes  the  Bride"  brought  great  refreshment. 


SECOND  ANNUAL 
INTERSCHOLASTIC  CONTEST 
in 

DECLAMATION 
Under  the  Direction  of 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 
DEBATING  COUNCIL 
SCIENCE  HALL 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  MAY  9,  1913 
AT  7:00  O'CLOCK 


PRESIDING  OFFICER 
Dean  J.  D.  Hoskins 
MARSHAL 
H.  H.  Morris 


John  M.  Thornburgh 


JUDGES 
F.  T.  Bonham 


David  B.  MacGowan 


F.  D.  Bryant,  Chi  Delta 
A.  L.  Price,  Chi  Delta 


USHERS 


A.  E.  Buck,  Philomathesian 
M.  Arnold,  Philomathesian 
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PROGRAM 

Group  of  Songs  University  Glee  Club 

1.  Warren  Belew    Castle  Heights  School,  Lebanon 

"Grattan's  Invective  against  Corry" 

2.  William  O.  Butts  Louisville  Training  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

"The  Convict's  Remorse" 

3.  Leopold  A.  Chambliss  McCallie  School,  Chattanooga 

"The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram" 

4   Clark   Sewanee  Military  Academy 

"Grattan's  Invective  against  Corry" 

5.  Veta  Joe  Clay  Polk  County  High  School,  Benton 

6.  H.  Clay  Franklin  Dixie  School,  Cookeville 

"Hannibal  on  the  Alps" 

7.  Jesse  Hammond  Lawrence  County  High  School,  Lawrenceburg 

"Death  of  Stonewall  Jackson" 

Waldron  Pry  or  (Alternate) 

"Tribute  to  Humboldt" 

8.  Blondie  Hancock  Tyner  High  School,  Tyner 

"The  Father  of  His  Country" 

Walter  Champion  (Alternate) 

"Justice  Sleeps  but  Never  Dies" 

9.  Martha  Jackson  Preparatory  Dept.,  Maryville  College,  Maryville 

"The  Wooing  of  Berenice" 

10.  Erma  Jones  Morristown  City  School,  Morristown 

"The  Famine" 

11.  Eugene  McAmis   Greeneville  High  School 

"American  Lawlessness" 

12.  Lovell  Morris  Central  High  School,  Chattanooga 

"The  Prison" 

13.  Hazel  Odell    Clinton  School,  Clinton 

"The  Merchant  of  Venice" 

14.  George  Tatum  Humboldt  City  School,  Humboldt 

"Tennessee" 

Melville  Rawlins  (Alternate) 

"The  Death  of  LaFayette" 

15.  Elmer  Wallen    Jellico  High  School,  Jellico 

"Dead  on  the  Field  of  Honor" 
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16.  Mary  Weiss  Central  High  School,  Memphis 

"Here  Comes  the  Bride" 

17.  Mary  Wilkins  Chattanooga  High  School,  Chattanooga 

"The  Death  of  LaFayette" 

Lallie  B.  Keese  (Alternate) 

18.  James  R.  Williford  Maury  High  School,  Dandridge 

"The  Pledge  of  the  Progressives" 

19.  Paul  Hill  White  County  High  School 

"Grattan's  Invective  against  Corry" 

Decision  of  Judges 

SECOND  ANNUAL  INTERSCHOLASTIC 
TRACK  AND  FIELD  MEET 
Under  the  Direction  of  the 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 
JOHNSON'S  RACE  TRACK 
KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE 
SATURDAY  MORNING,  MAY  10,  1913 
AT  9:00  O'CLOCK 


OFFICIALS 
J.  R.  Tittsworth,  Manager 

Z.  G.  Clevenger    Referee 

J.  A.  Switzer    Starter 

J.  T.  Porter 

T.  D.  Morris  I    1 

E.  Wilson 


H.  J.  Darnall 
J.  B.  Hamilton 
J.  C.  Pridmore 
R.  W.  Tapp 
L.  G.  Willis 
C.  A.  Wilson 


Judges  at  Finish 


H.  E.  Buchanan 
W.  H.  McIntire 
R.  H.  Fitzgerald 
M.  W.  Fender 
J.  Franklin 


Field  Judges 
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R.  C.  Matthews 


Chief  Clerk  and  Announcer 


F.  Kelly  ) 
M.  McSpadden  j 

W.  H.  Martin 

A.  D.  Cameron 

B.  B.  Gracey 
S.  B.  Hayley 
E.  G.  Thomas 

A.  J.  Donelson,  Jr. 


Assistant  Clerks 


Inspectors 


Scorer 


ENTRIES  FOR  TRACK  MEET,  MAY  10,  1913 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 


Woods,  Wm„  Farragut  High.  32. 

McFee,  Fred,  Farragut  High.  33. 

Hertzler,     Milford,     Farragut  34. 

High  School.  35. 

McSpadden,    B.    J.,    Farragut  36. 

High  School.  37. 

Prater,  H.,  Farragut  High.  38. 

Anderson,  E.,  Farragut  High.  39. 

Williams,  W.,  Farragut  High.  40. 

Miller,  E.,  Farragut  High.  41. 

Adsmond,    W.    G.,    Farragut  42. 

High  School.  43. 

King,  J.,  Farragut  High.  44. 

Jones,  F.,  Farragut  High.  45. 

Smith,  G.,  Farragut  High.  46. 

Foley,  S.,  Jellico  High  School.  47. 

Perkins,  C,  Jellico  High.  48. 
Henneman,  R.,  Jellico  High. 

McComb,  J.,  Jellico  High.  49. 

Barton,  H.,  Jellico  High.  50. 

Glickman,  D.,  Jellico  High.  51. 

Vann,  G.,  Greeneville  High.  52. 

Galbreath,  T.,  Greeneville  High.  53. 
Gilbreth,    F.,    Lawrence  Co. 

High  School.  54. 
Howard,    M.,    Lawrence  Co. 

High  School.  55. 

Webb,  W.,  Louisville  Training.  56. 

Hurt,  J.,  Louisville  Training.  57. 

Stephens,  M.,  Louisville  Train-  58. 


ing  School. 


59. 


26.  Woosley,  K.,  Louisville  Train-  60. 

ing  School.  61. 

27.  Johnson,  W.,  Louisville  Train-  62. 

ing  School.  63. 

28.  Harrison,  L.,  Louisville  Train-  64. 

29. 


ing  School. 
Woosley,  T., 
ing  School. 


65. 


Louisville  Train-  66. 

67. 

30.  Butts,  W.,  Louisville  Training.  68. 

31.  Gilfillan,  R.,  Memphis  High.  69. 


Carter,  Castle  Heights. 
Murphy,  Castle  Heights. 
Bridges,  Castle  Heights. 
Albright,  Castle  Heights. 
Sidney,  Castle  Heights. 
Cowan,  Castle  Heights. 
Calhoun,  Castle  Heights. 
Rowlett,  Castle  Heights. 
Casey,  Castle  Heights. 
Bohm,  Castle  Heights. 
Perry,  W.,  McCallie  School. 
Mitchel,  C,  McCallie  School. 
Worth,  D.,  McCallie  School. 
Steward,  A.,  McCallie  School 
Wilkins,  L.,  McCallie  School. 
Warrenfels,  A.,  McCallie. 
Johnston,  C.  D.,  Tusculum 
Prep. 

Allen,  B.,  Tusculum  Prep. 
Mills,  E.,  Morristown  High. 
Carmichael,  R.,  Morristown. 
Horner,  P.,  Morristown  High. 
Massergill,  W.,  Morristown 

High  School 
Donaldson,  G.,  Morristown 

High  School. 
Myers,  R.,  Morristown  High. 
Neville,  Tenn.  Mil.  Institute. 
Jones,  Tenn.  Mil.  Institute. 
Clark,  Tenn.  Mil.  Institute. 
Thompson,  R.,  Tenn.  Mil.  Inst. 
Miller,  Tenn.  Mil.  Institute. 
MacAdams,  Tenn.  Mil.  Inst. 
Martin,  Tenn.  Mil.  Institute. 
Aber,  Tenn.  Mil.  Institute. 
Rogers,  E.,  Tenn.  Mil.  Inst. 
Soloman,  Tenn.  Mil.  Institute. 
Smith,  R.,  Tenn.  Mil.  Institute. 
Smith,  P.,  Tenn.  Mil.  Institute. 
Wells,  H.,  Tenn.  Mil.  Institute. 
Campbell,  Tenn.  Mil.  Institute. 
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70.  Welsh,  Tenn.  Mil.  Institute.  99. 

71.  Franklin,  H.  C,  Dixie  School.  100. 

72.  Hamilton,  Maryville  Prep.  101. 

73.  Freels,  Maryville,  Prep.  102. 

74.  Parker,  Maryville  Prep.  103. 

75.  Titsworth,  Maryville,  Prep.  104. 

76.  Lloyd,  Maryville  Prep.  105. 

77.  Parks,  Maryville  Prep. 

78.  Bennett,  Maryville  Prep.  106. 

79.  Butler,  Maryville  Prep.  107. 

80.  Quinn,  Maryville  Prep.  108. 

81.  Tweed,  Maryville  Prep. 

82.  Vandergrift,  Maryville  Prep.  109. 

83.  Fulkerson,  S.,  Fountain  City. 

84.  Atkins,  A.,  Fountain  City.  110. 

85.  Jenkins,  A.,  Fountain  City.  111. 

86.  Emory,  W.,  Fountain  City.  112. 

87.  Weaver,  G.,  Fountain  City.  113. 

88.  Webb,  R.  S.,  Baker-Himel.  114. 

89.  Himel,  Jr.,  C.  M.,  Baker-Himel.  115. 

90.  Wooldridge,  P.,  Baker-Himel.  116. 

91.  Corbett,  L.  B.,  Baker-Himel.  117. 

92.  Woodward,  R.,  Chattanooga  118. 

High  School.  119. 

93.  Ellis,  B.,  Chatta.  High  School.  120. 

94.  Johnston,  T.,  Chatta.  High.  121. 

95.  Sims,  L.,  Chatta.  High  School.  122. 

96.  Curry,  C,  Chatta.  High  School.  123. 

97.  Carbaugh,  H.,  Chatta.  High.  124. 

98.  Hamilton,  S.,  Chatta.  High.  125. 


Ensign,  E.,  Chatta.  High. 
Duncan,  Chatta.  Central  High. 
Smith,  Chatta.  Central  High. 
Bass,  Chatta.  Central  High. 
Cook,  Chatta.  Central  High. 
Sparks,  Chatta.  Central  High. 
Boydston,  Chatta.  Central 
High. 

Page,  Chatta.  Central  High. 
Cadwell,  Chatta.  Central  High. 
Revington,  Chatta.  Central 
High. 

Cornelius,  Chatta.  Central 
High. 

Davis,  F.,  Knoxville  High. 
Jenkins,  A.,  Knoxville  High. 
Goodner,  Knoxville  High. 
Goodwin,  Knoxville  High. 
Lothrop,  Knoxville  High. 
Plumlee,  Knoxville  High. 
Knabe,  Knoxville  High  School. 
McMillan,  Knoxville  High. 
Henderson,  Knoxville  High. 
Reeder,  Knoxville  High  School. 
Sexton,  Knoxville  High. 
Fitts,  Knoxville  High.  School. 
Dore,  Knoxville  High  School. 
Lawson,  W.,  Polk  Co.  High. 
Love,  P.,  Polk  Co.  High. 
McClary,  A.,  Polk  Co.  High. 


120  YARD  HIGH  HURDLES 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic  17  1-5  seconds,  Bonebrake  of  Castle 

Heights,  1912 

Trial  Heats:  First  heat    1   Time   

2  

3  

Second  heat    1   Time   

2  

3..,  

100  YARD  DASH 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic  10  1-5  seconds,  Prothro  of  Castle 

Heights,  1912 

1  Johnston  (48)   Time  10  1-5  

2  Carter  (32)   

3  Murphy  (33)   <  

FINALS  120  YARD  HIGH  HURDLES 

1  McMillan  (117)   Time  19  

2  Freels  (73)   

3  Cowan  (37)   
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HALF  MILE  RUN 


Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic  2  min.  11  3-5  seconds,  Bowers  of  Knox- 

ville  High,  1912 

1  Welsh  (70)    Time  2:9  3-5   

2  Lathrop  (114)   

3  Albright  (35)   

220  YARD  DASH 
Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic  22  4-5  seconds,  Johnson  of  Tusculum 

Prep.,  1912 

1  Johnson  (48)   Time  22  

2  Carter  (32)   

3  Murphy  (33)   

220  YARD  LOW  HURDLES 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic  29  2-5  seconds,  Bonebrake  of  Castle 

Heights,  1912 


Trial  Heats:  First  heat    1   Time 

2. .. .,  

3  

Second  heat    1   Time 

2  

3  


440  YARD  DASH. 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic  53  2-5  seconds,  Moore  of  Central  High, 
Chattanooga,  1912,  Carter  of  Castle  Heights,  1912 

1  Johnston  (48)   Time  52  1-5  

2  Carter  (32)   

3  Welsh  (70)   

220  YARD  LOW  HURDLES  FINAL 

1  Freels  (73)    Time  28.1   

2  Calhoun  (38)   

3  Knabe  (116)   

ONE  MILE  RUN 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic  5  min.  13  2-5  seconds,  Blevins  of  Bristol, 

Va.  High,  1912 

1  Himel   (89)    Time  5—3  3-5   

2  Davis  (110)   

3  Plumlee  (115)   

HALF  MILE  RELAY  RACE 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic  1  min.  38  1-5  seconds,  Castle 
Heights,  1912 

1  (32)    Time  1—36  1-5  

2  (44)   :  

3  (52)   
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POLE  VAULT 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic  9  ft.  8  in.,  Anderson  of  Sparta 
High,  1912 

1  Rodgers  (64)    Height  9.10   

2  Sidney  (76)    Height  9.2   

3  Quinn  (80)    Height  8.10   , 


RUNNING  HIGH  JUMP 
Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic  5  ft.  4  in.,  Nelson  of  Castle  Heights,  1912 


1  Davis  (110)    Height  5.4   

2  Casey   (40)    Height  5.7   

3  Allen  (49)   Height  5.2   

RUNNING  BROAD  JUMP 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic  18  ft.  8  1-4  in.,  Lowry  of  Knoxville 

High,  1912 

1  Goodwin  (113)    Distance  19.7   

2  Bridges  (34)    Distance  19.4   

3  Calhoun  (38)    Distance  18.10   

12  lb.  SHOT  PUT 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic  42  ft.  1  in.,  Parker  of  Sewanee  Military 

Academy,  1912. 


1  Bohm  (41)    Distance  50.1   

2  Neville  (56)    Distance  39.11   

3  Tweed  (81)    Distance  35.8   

DISCUS  HURL 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic  100  ft.  4  in.,  Parker  of  Sewanee  Military 

Academy,  1912. 


1  Bohm  (41)    Distance  114.8 

2  Steward   (45)    Distance  92.2 

3  Wilkins  (46)    Distance  90  .. 


12  lb.  HAMMER  THROW 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic  127  ft.  4  in.,  Parker  of  Sewanee  Military 

Academy,  1912. 


1  Bohm  (41)    Distance  116.2 

2  Henderson  (118)    Distance  109.2 

3  Smith  (66)    Distance  104.10 


First  place  in  each  event  counts  FIVE  points. 
Second  place  in  each  event  counts  THREE  points. 
Third  place  in  each  event  counts  ONE  point. 

The  relay  race  is  an  exhibition  race  and  does  not  count  in  the  scoring. 
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Results  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  Interscholastic  in  1912 
Castle  Heights,  Lebanon,  39  points 
Knoxville  High,  Knoxville,  22  points 
Sewanee  Mil.  Acad.,  Sewanee,  19  points 
Maryville  Prep.,  Maryville,  6  points 
Central  High,  Chattanooga,  5  points 
Bristol  High,  Bristol,  Va.,  5  points 
Tusculum  Prep.,  Tusculum,  5  points 
White  Co.  High,  Sparta,  5  points 
McCallie  School,  Chattanooga,  4  points 
Tenn.  Mil.  Inst,  Sweetwater,  4  points 
City  High,  Chattanooga,  1  point 
Central  High,  Fountain  City,  1  point 
Lawrence  Co.  High,  Lawrenceburg, 
1  point 

EVENTS  OP  THE  DAY 


Baseball  Game,  University  of  Tennessee  vs.  University  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Wait  Field,  2:30  P.  M.,  Admission  25  cents. 

Great  U.  of  T.  Student's  Circus,  Wait  Field,  7:30  P.  M.,  Admis- 
sion 25  cents. 

Coronation  Ball,  Lyceum  Building,  9:00  P.  M.,  Admission  $1.00. 


SONG  RECITAL. 

In  addition  to  the  Glee  Club  and  the  Varsity  Octet,  which 
appeared  frequently  and  creditably  during  the  year  (the 
Octet  made  several  successful  trips  and  gave  a  number  of 
concerts  in  the  city,  always  with  great  applause),  Professor 
H.  Eugene  Parsons  presented  one  of  his  students  in  a  gradua- 
tion recital,  of  which  the  following  is  the  program : 

H.  EUGENE  PARSONS 
UNIVERSITY  OP  TENNESSEE 
PRESENTS 

Frank  Kiskadden  Boal    Baritone 

ASSISTED  BY 

Mrs.  Walburn    Violin 

Miss  Hawkins    Piano 

AND  THE  VARSITY  OCTET 
THURSDAY,  MAY  15,  1913 
EIGHT  O'CLOCK 
Residence  of  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Pickle 
Fort  Sanders  Hall 
Your  Presence  is  Requested 
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PROGRAM 


(a)  Invictus    Bruno  Huhn 

(b)  When  Two  That  Loved    Secchni 

(c)  My  Songs  Are  Winging  Robert  Franz 

(d)  Lily  Of  The  Valley    Reed  Miller 

Mr.  Boal 

(a)  Elegie    Bazzini 

(b)  Scherzo    Van  Goens 

Mrs.  Walburn 

Song  Cycle 

"Eliland"    A.  Von  Fielitz 

Mr.  Boal 

(a)  The  Flowerets  Sleep    Dudley  Buck 

(b)  Good  Night    Forsell 

Varsity  Octet 


CONCERNING  THE  FACULTY. 

As  announced  last  year,  Dr.  Bruce  gave  six  lectures  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  December  16-20,  on  the  Arthurian 
romances.  They  are  to  be  published  under  the  auspices  of 
that  institution. 

Besides  many  book-reviews,  of  varying  lengths,  for  The 
Nation,  to  which  he  has  for  years  been  a  constant  contributor, 
he  has  during  the  year  published  as  follows : 

1.  "Arthuriana,"  Romanic  Review,  III,  173-193,  (1912). 

2.  "  Human  Automata  in  Classical  Tradition  and  Mediae- 
val Romance,"  Modern  Philology,  X,  511-526,  (1913). 

3.  Review  of  R.  H.  Griffith's  Sir  Perceval  of  Galles, 
Romanic  Review,  IV,  125-130,  (1913). 

4.  Historia  Meriadoci  and  De  Ortu  Waluuanii:  two 
Arthurian  romances  of  the  XIHth  century  in  Latin  prose,  edited, 
(from  the  original  MSS.  in  Oxford  and  London)  by  J.  Douglas 
Bruce.    Goettingen  (Vanderhoech  und  Ruprecht)  1913. 

Of  the  Mort  Artu  (Halle,  1910)  there  is  in  the  Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung,  May  3,  1913,  a  very  favorable  review  by 
E.  Freymond,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Prague,  and  one 
of  the  chief  European  authorities  on  Arthurian  scholarship. 

Dr.  Gordon  was  a  director  of  the  National  Conservation 
Exposition  and  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
mineral  exhibits.  On  the  organization  of  the  University  Club 
in  the  fall  of  1912,  he  became  its  president.   He  has  published 
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the  following:  1.  "Cave  Marble  (Cave  Onyx)  in  Tennessee,'* 
The  Resources  of  Tennessee,  Tennessee  Geological  Survey, 
August,  1912.  2.  "The  Iron  Ore  Deposits  in  the  Tuckahoe  Dis- 
trict, East  Tennessee,"  The  Resources  of  Tennessee,  (with  R.  P. 
Jarvis),  Tennessee  Geological  Survey,  December,  1912.  3. 
"Types  of  Iron  Ore  Deposits  in  Tennessee,"  The  Resources  of 
Tennessee,  Tennessee  Geological  Survey,  April,  1913.  4.  "Rock 
Striations  and  their  Causes,"  The  Science  Record,  January, 
1913.  5.  "Geology  and  Underground  Waters  of  the  Wichita 
Region,  North  Central  Texas;"  Water  Supply  Paper,  No.  317, 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1913. 

Judge  Turner  delivered  before  the  Bar  Association  of 
Tennessee  an  address  on  "Domestic  Relations  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century  Based  on  the  Poston  Letters."  It  is  published  in  full 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  a  large  part  of  it 

appeared  in  two  numbers  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Magazine. 

Among  the  many  activities  of  President  Ayres  may  be 
mentioned  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  Tulane  University, 
of  which  a  reprint  from  the  author's  MS.  appears  on  page  54. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune:  "The 
address  of  President  Ayres  was  listened  to  with  keen  interest 
because  of  his  popularity  in  New  Orleans  educational  circles, 
being  a  member  of  the  original  Tulane  faculty  and  dean  of 
the  academic  college." 

Dr.  Ogden  published  as  follows : 

1.  A  review  of  Die  Anfdnge  der  Musik,  by  Carl  Stumpf,  Psychological 

Bulletin,  1912,  vol.  IX,  pp.  200-203. 

2.  A  review  of  The  Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Behavior,  by  Max 

Meyer,  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologie,  1913,  vol.  LXIII,  pp.  455- 
459. 

3.  "Moral  Education,"  University  of  Tennessee  Magazine,  1912,  vol 

XXVI,  pp.  68-72. 

4.  The  Same,  Proceedings  Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Association,  46th 

Annual  Meeting,  1913,  pp.  132-137. 

5.  "General  Review:    Hearing,"  Psychological  Bulletin,  1913,  vol.  X, 

pp.  107-116. 

6  "The    Relation    of    Psychology    to    Philosophy    and  Education," 
Psychological  Review,  1913,  vol.  XX,  pp.  179-193. 
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7.  A  review  of  The  New  Realism,  The  Science  Record,  1913,  vol.  I, 

pp. 

8.  "Content  Versus   'Kundgabe'   in   Introspection,"   The  Journal  of 

Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods,  1913,  vol.  .., 
pp.  ... 

9.  "Experimental  Criteria  for  Differentiating  Memory  and  Imagination 

in  Projected  Visual  Images,"  Psychological  Review,  1913,  vol. 
XX,  pp. 

He  has  also  delivered  addresses  on 

1.  "Moral  Education,  before  the  Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Associa* 
tion,  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  November  30,  1912;  2.  "The  Relation 
of  Psychology  to  Philosophy  and  Education,"  Presidential  Ad- 
dress, Southern  Society  for  Philosophy  and  psychology,  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  April  8,  1913;  and  3.  "Modern 
Tendencies  in  Art,"  before  the  Nicholson  Art  League,  Knox- 
ville,  June  6,  1913. 

A  more  complete  organization  of  the  University  appears 
thus : 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  James  D.  Hoskins,  Dean 

College  of  Agriculture    H.  A.  Morgan,  Dean 

College  of  Engineering    C.  E.  Ferris,  Dean 

College  of  Law    H.  H.  Ingersoll,  Dean 

College  of  Medicine    E.  C.  Ellett,  Dean 

College  of  Dentistry  J.  A.  Gardner,  Dean 

During  the  Summer  School  of  1911,  Dr.  Shanks  offered  his 
resignation  to  accept  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

In  his  stead  came  Dr.  Swiggett,  from  the  University  of  the 
South.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Indiana,  Hopkins, 
Pennsylvania,  Goettingen,  Marburg,  and  Berlin.  He  has 
taught  at  Purdue,  Swarthmore,  and  Missouri. 

On  Commissioner  Claxton's  resignation,  the  President 
appointed  to  fill  th^  vacancv  in  secondary  education  Professor 
Harry  Henderson  Clark.  He  was  graduated  A.  B.  at  Yale, 
1903,  and  has  taught  in  county  and  normal  schools,  last  at  the 
Middle  Tennessee  Normal. 

Dr.  Reynolds  having  resigned  to  accept  a  place  with  the 
government,  Miss  Lena  Bondurant  Henderson  (1908)  was 
made  Instructor  in  Botany. 
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COMMENCEMENT  CALENDAR 

University  of  Tennessee 

MAY  30— JUNE  3,  1914. 


ORATORICAL  CONTEST— Saturday,  May  30,  Science  Hall,  8:00  p.  m. 
BACCALAUREATE  SERMON— Sunday,  May  31,  Jefferson  Hall,  8:00 

p.  m.    The  Rev.  Ira  Landrith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of 

Ward-Belmont,  Nashville.  IIIGb^ 
ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES— Monday, 

June  1,  President's  Office,  Science  Hall,  9:30  a.  m. 
DRESS  PARADE  AND  BAND  CONCERT— Monday,  June  1,  Wait 

Field,  5 :00  p.  m.  'fPl 

PRESIDENT'S  RECEPTION— Monday,  June  1,  University  Campus, 

8:00  p.m.  WM 
ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  PHI  KAPPA  PHI^-Tuesday,  June  2,  Science 

Hall,  10 :00  a.  m.   Address  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Purdue,  State  Geologist 

of  Tennessee.  4lla||[BEMB7 
SENIOR  CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES— Tuesday,  June  2,  Jefferson  Hall, 
3 :00  p.  m. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES— Wednesday,  June  3,  Jefferson  Hall, 
10:00  a.  m.  Address  by  Mr.  C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  Editor  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis. 


INTER-SOCIETY  ORATORICAL  CONTEST 

PROGRAM. 

I.    Address  By  Chairman  William  Arthur  Bass,  President  of  Philo 

II.    Oratorical  Contest 

1.  Allie  Elkie  McKenzie,  Chi  Delta 

"The  Old  and  the  New  South" 

2.  Frank  Young  Hill,  Philo 

"A  Plea  for  a  Minimum  Wage  Law" 

3.  James  Alexander  Fowler,  Jr.,  Chi  Delta 

"The  Pursuit  of  Happiness" 
4.    John  Selmer  Smith,  Philo 

"The  Decree  of  the  Twentieth  Centur," 
III.    Decision  of  Judges 

JUDGES 
Professor  James  Dickason  Hoskins 
Professor  James  Douglas  Bruce 
Professor  Robert  Somerville  Radford 
To  Mr.  Smith  was  awarded  the  intersociety  medal  as  the  best  orator; 
to  Mr.  Hill,  the  Philo  medal,  and  to  Mr.  Fowler  that  of  Chi  Delta. 
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BACCALAUREATE  PROGRAM 


Hymn — Come  Thou,  etc. 

Invocation — The  Rev.  C.  £.  Clark. 

Anthem — Ye  Shall  Stand. 

Prayer — The  Rev.  LeRoy  G.  Henderson. 

Duet — Ora  Pro  Nobis. 

Lesson — The  Rev.  H.  B.  Smith. 

Hymn — How  Firm  a  Foundation. 

Sermon — The  Rev.  Ira  Landrith. 

Doxoeogy. 

Benediction — The  Rev.  Ira  Landrith. 


COMMENCEMENT  SERMON 

Being  a  preacher,  I  shall  be  expected,  for  conventional  reasons,  to 
take  a  text  and  preach  from  it.  To  be  exactly  orthodox,  I  ought  to  give 
the  precise  language  of  the  text,  naming  the  chapter  and  verse,  leaving 
the  hearer  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  away  and  forget  it.  Pardon  me  if  I 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  What  I  wish  to  say  is  suggested  by  four  familiar 
Old  Testament  stories  which  shall  not  even  be  located: 

The  first  is  of  a  Jewess,  elevated  in  her  youth  to  royal  station  as  the 
favored  bride  of  a  heathen  king.  Her  people  were  in  peril;  their  destiny 
was  in  her  hands;  she  might  save  them  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life.  A 
devout  kinsman  bade  her  go  to  her  regal  husband  and  plead  for  the 
safety  of  her  threatened  race.  The  language  of  his  argument  was,  "Who 
knoweth  but  that  thou  hast  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as 
this?"  This  is  our  first  text.  Ours  is  a  young  age.  Its  leadership  is 
young.  Your  culture  and  the  opportunities  of  which  you  have  taken 
advantage  here  have  commissioned  you  as  leaders  of  your  generation. 
You  have  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this.  Whether  or 
not  you  will  rise  to  the  summit  of  this  opportunity  will  depend,  not  alone 
nor  chiefly  upon  your  gifts,  but  upon  your  fidelity. 

The  Master  of  us  all  was  at  a  banquet  one  night.  He  delighted  in 
social  functions  with  his  friends,  and  he  put  the  seal  of  the  approval  of 
his  own  example  upon  such  associations.  In  the  midst  of  the  feast,  a 
timid,  shrinking,  devout  woman,  entering  unbidden,  stole  up  to  where  her 
Lord  reclined,  and  broke  upon  his  outstretched  feet  an  alabaster  cruse 
of  precious  ointment,  a  testimonial  of  her  devotion,  a  fragrant  evidence 
of  her  supreme  love.  There  was  instantly  a  murmur  of  complaint;  but 
like  all  complaining,  it  soon  became  a  chorus.  It  started  with  Judas,  of 
course — captious  criticism  generally  does:  "Why  this  waste?"  he  sneer- 
ingly  asked,  and  this  is  our  second  text.  Then  Judas  argued,  "This 
precious  ointment  should  have  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the 
poor,"  Judas  being  the  poor.  Finally,  the  cruel  words  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Master  himself  and  there  was  instantly  enacted  that  sublime  scene 
of  splendid  knightliness,  when,  raising  his  hand  above  the  heads  of  that 
critical  circle,  he  said,  a  little  severely  to  the  offenders,  though  so  far 
as  the  object  of  the  criticism  herself  was  concerned,  with  the  greatest 
consideration,  kindliness,  and  deference,  "Let  her  alone.  She  hath  done 
what  she  could."  God  himself  does  not  expect  most  of  us  to  do  well — 
he  merely  expects  us  all  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
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It  is  recognition  of  this  which  glorifies  humanity  and  justifies  that 
sublime  and  consecrated  self-esteem,  without  which  no  life  can  be  either 
good  or  great.  The  walls  of  a  devasted  Oriental  capital  had  been  re- 
built, according  to  God's  direction  and  will.  The  builder  had  recognized 
himself  as  called  to  this  service.  Amid  a  thousand  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, he  had  all  but  finished  the  task.  At  first  his  enemies  sneered,  as 
enemies  always  do;  then  they  threatened,  as  is  the  habit  of  cowardly 
foes ;  and  then,  when  both  methods  had  failed  and  the  discouragements 
of  fellow-workers  had  been  in  vain,  they  sent  proposals  of  compromise, 
the  most  subtle  danger  to  which  any  great  worker  or  enterprise  is  ever 
subjected.  "Come  down  on  the  plains  of  Ono,"  they  pleaded,  "and  let 
us  talk  this  thing  over."  And  the  great  Mason  replied,  and  this  is  our 
third  text,  "I  am  doing  a  great  work  so  that  I  cannot  come  down."  Men 
throw  themselves  away  because  they  do  not  value  themselves,  do  not 
appreciate  the  sublimity  of  their  mission  to  the  world,  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  call  to  service. 

Given  the  consciousness  that  you  are  here  at  the  psychological  moment, 
that  you  are  merely  to  do  the  best  you  can,  and  that  your  best  is  incal- 
culably noble,  it  remains  only  for  us  to  argue,  What  shall  you  do,  and 
with  what  instrumentalities?  A  great  debate  was  in  progress  on  a  moun- 
tain side,  with  God  on  the  affirmative  and  Moses  on  the  negative  of  the 
question :  Resolved,  That  Moses  should  go  down  into  Egypt  and  free  a 
multitude  of  slaves  from  the  most  galling  bondage  to  which  his  race, 
God's  chosen  people,  had  ever  been  subjected.  Moses  said  it  could  not 
be  done;  argued  that  if  it  could  be  done,  he  was  not  the  man  to  do  it; 
insisted  that  he  lacked  the  gifts  of  leadership,  and  particularly  the  grace 
of  eloquence.  It  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  debate  between  a  man 
and  God.  You  have  had  debates  yourself.  When  the  negative  had  been 
beaten,  as  in  such  discussions  the  negative  always  is,  and  Moses  was 
beginning  to  yield,  he  asked  for  some  sign,  some  seal  of  the  divine  ap- 
proval, some  certificate  of  his  own  appointment,  that  he  could  show  to 
the  people  that  God  had  sent  him  and  that  he  was  not  repeating  his 
earlier  fatal  folly  of  voluntary  liberatorship.  God  pointed  to  the  gnarled 
and  knotted  shepherd's  staff  on  which  the  great  Sinai  sheepkeeper  was 
leaning,  and  asked,  in  the  language  of  our  last  text,  "What  is  that  in 
thine  hand?"  Forthwith,  that  object  of  the  shepherd's  office  became  a 
thing  of  life,  a  powerful  scepture,  before  whose  sway  suns  stood  still, 
and  deserts  burst  into  living  fountains,  and  seas  rolled  back  to  make 
water-walled  highways  for  the  passage  of  escaping  slaves.  It  was  noth- 
ing but  a  shepherd's  staff,  but  it  was  absolutely  surrendered  to  God. 
What  we  have  is  all  that  God  demands.  If  you  or  I  had  been  in  Moses' 
place,  I  think  we  should  have  argued,  "What!  do  you  mean  to  use  this 
stick?  Please  wait,  I  know  where  I  can  get  a  straighter  one.  Ah!  now 
I  have  it,  I  know  a  man  who  has  a  better  one  that  I  can  borrow." 

Imitation  is  paralysis.  Only  God  knows  what  he  could  do  with  your 
surrendered  individuality  or  even  mine.  I  heard  John  McNeill  but  once, 
and  I  remember  but  one  thing  in  his  sermon.  One  great  truth  is  enough 
for  any  sermon.  Swaying  his  long,  gaunt  arm,  and  in  his  inimitable 
brogue,  he  repeated  over  and  over,  "The  trouble  with  you  and  me  is 
that  we  never  get  out  of  the  way  and  give  God  swing  in  our  lives."  We 
are  too  artificial,  too  conventional,  forever  trying  to  do  the  thing  like 
somebody  else. 

A  king  went  one  day  into  his  garden,  as  you  remember,  to  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  flower,  fruit,  and  shade,  the  creatures  of  his  own  and 
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fathers'  planting.  He  was  tired  and  lonely  and  in  need  of  the  comfort 
nature  delights  to  give  to  meditative  solitude.  But  that  morning,  he 
missed  the  calm  of  it  all.  Instead,  there  were  whispers  of  discontent, 
murmurs  of  fault-finding,  a  veritable  Babel  of  complainings.  The  oak 
tree  was  querulously  wishing  it  might  be  cut  down  because  it  bore  no 
luscious  fruit  the  Master  might  come  and  enjoy;  and  the  grape-vine 
wanted  to  be  torn  up  and  thrown  over  the  wall  for  it  cast  no  shade  in 
which  the  king  might  bask  at  noonday.  So  on,  and  on,  and  on,  grass  and 
shrub  and  tree  wished  they  might  be  something  else,  and  deplored  what 
they  were.  In  disgust  and  despair,  the  king  turned  away  to  the  palace. 
Just  then  he  was  arrested  by  a  small  sweet  voice  at  his  feet;  the  kind 
upturned  face  of  a  pansy  was  all  he  saw.  Blessed  little  pansy!  Of  all 
the  flowers  in  the  garden  it  is  the  frankest  and  truest.  Ever  it  seems 
to  be  saying,  "I  have  nothing  in  my  heart  I  want  to  conceal,  no  thought 
of  which  I  am  ashamed.  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  my  friend."  And 
the  pansy  was  saying  to  the  king:  "Master,  I  am  happy.  You  planted 
me  here  and  I  thought  you  must  have  wanted  me,  so  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  be  just  the  very  best  pansy  I  can." 

Now  we  have  them — all  of  the  rules  for  successful,  because  useful, 
living. 

Readiness  for  the  age  in  which  you  live. 
Fidelity  to  duty. 

Confidence  in  yourself  and  work. 

And  willing  to  do  your  best  with  just  what  you  have  and  are.  And 
this  is  my  message  to  this  graduating  class  this  evening. 

The  real  problem  is  being  fit  to  live  and  fit  to  live  with.  He  who 
is  fit  to  live  here  will  be  worthy  to  live  hereafter,  and  only  he  who  has 
learned  the  fine  art  of  living  with  people  here  will  find  congenial  joy  in 
saintly  associations  in  heaven.  You  have  come  to  the  kingdom  at  a  time 
when  every  ounce  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  trained,  capable,  sur- 
rendered, is  needed  for  the  world's  weal;  and  your  failure  will  be  an 
unpardonable  sin.  Men  may  overlook  it  if  you  are  a  fraud,  though  trained 
men  and  women  are  of  all  villains  the  meanest  when  they  are  villains  at 
all;  but  the  world  never  excuses  the  failure  of  the  prepared. 

New  problems  in  plenty  confront  the  young  men  who  hear  me,  and 
a  multitude  of  entirely  new  problems  will  meet  the  young  women  who 
are  here.  I  am  not  prepared  yet  to  say  that  I  am  converted  to  equal 
suffrage,  but  that  is  not  important.  No  young  woman  in  this  class  will 
be  ten  years  older  before  she  has  the  legal  right  to  vote;  and  when  bad 
women  can  vote,  you  good  women  must.  I  have  said  that  this  is  a  young 
age,  an  age  in  which  we  are  demanding  of  youth  and  inexperience  the 
bearing  of  the  responsibilities  of  mature  life  and  experience.  See  to  it 
that  you  are  sufficient  for  these  things  including  the  new  civic  duties  that 
are  certain  to  devolve  upon  American  young  womanhood.  It  is  a  young 
age  with  all  the  dangers  that  beset  youth,  for,  believe  me,  most  of  the 
wrecks  that  strew  the  ocean  of  life,  like  most  of  those  on  yonder  sea, 
are  alongshore.  Mid-ocean  sailing  is  comparatively  safe.  The  man  who 
makes  shipwreck  of  his  middle  life  elicits  very  little  of  our  sympathy, 
but  the  marvel  is  not  that  so  many  young  men  go  wrong  in  this  youth- 
mad  young  age,  but  that  so  many  of  them  remain  true  to  "truth.  It  is 
for  reasons  like  this  that  all  of  us  count  it  a  privilege  to  give  counsel  on 
a  day  when  the  craft  is  launched. 

Every  man  among  us  is  under  obligation  to  at  least  four  generations : 
One  of  them  dead,  two  living,  and  one  unborn.    It  is  your  right,  aye, 
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your  duty,  to  be  a  better  man  than  your  father,  a  better  woman  than 
your  mother,  for  you  are  their  heirs,  the  heirs  of  six  thousand  years. 
Yours  is  the  privilege  of  honoring  your  dead  parents,  or  your  living  ones ; 
of  being  a  blessing  to  the  generation  to  which  you  belong  and  to  the 
younger  generation  in  association  with  you,  and  to  the  generation  yet 
unborn.  God  pity  the  college  man,  God  forgive  the  college  woman  who 
has  forgotten  the  unexampled  obligation  of  upright  living  and  of  unselfish 
devotion  to  others'  weal,  or  who  is  indifferent  to  the  unique  duty  of  the 
well-trained  to  live  worthily  of  the  generation  that  gave  being,  of  the 
generation  of  which  the  individual  is  a  member,  of  the  children  of  this 
generation,  and  of  the  unborn  children  of  our  children. 

"What  if  all  men  were  such  as  he  ?"  I  heard  an  old  teacher  ask  above 
the  casket  that  contained  the  body  of  his  dead  comrade  of  forty  years  in 
the  same  small  college  faculty.  "What  if  all  men  were  such  as  he?  You 
would  not  need  to  lock  your  door  at  night  for  no  midnight  marauder 
would  come  a-prowling  about  your  premises.  If  all  men  were  such  as 
he,  your  good  name  would  never  be  in  peril,  for  no  foul  tongue  of 
slander  would  ever  wag  against  your  reputation.  If  all  were  such  as  he, 
humanity's  holiest  heritage,  woman's  honor,  would  always  be  safe,  for 
no  slimy  serpent  of  sin  would  crawl  athwart  the  threshold  of  a  happy 
home."  Then  I  fell  a-thinking:  "Why  should  not  all  men  be  such  as  he? 
What  right  has  a  man  to  live  in  a  world  and  mar  it,  or  with  a  gener- 
ation and  scar  it?  If  cultured  intellectual  training  has  been  added  to 
the  sum  of  his  natural  powers,  then  so  much  the  greater  is  his  obligation 
to  be  an  unmixed  blessing,  not  only  to  his  generation  but  to  the  one 
that  preceded  and  to  the  ones  that  succeed  him. 

The  prepared  man  who  lives  an  adequate  life  must  have  at  least  four 
planks  in  the  platform  of  his  faith.  He  must  believe,  first  of  all,  if  least 
of  all,  in  himself;  he  must  believe  in  his  fellowmen;  he  must  believe  in 
God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  Heaven  and  earth;  and  he  must 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  begotten  Son,  and  our  Saviour. 

If  he  believes  in  himself  he  will  take  care  of  his  health,  cultivate 
his  mind,  and  preserve  and  develop  his  character.  If  he  believes  in  his 
fellows,  he  will  serve  them,  live  for  them ;  if  necessary,  die  for  them, 
because  they  are  worthy  of  it.  But  it  is  Christian  faith,  not  notions  about 
God  and  Christ,  not  mere  impressions  or  inherited  opinions,  but  deep 
and  genuine  and  abiding  faith  that  makes  character  great  and  eternal. 
It  is  such  faith,  too,  that  determines  efficiency;  for,  believe  me,  the  dif- 
ference between  true  men  and  false,  the  difference  between  the  man  who 
rises  and  the  man  who  falls  is  merely  the  difference  between  faith  and 
doubt. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

After  the  meeting  as  recorded  last  year,  the  University  sus- 
tained a  loss  in  the  death  of  Maj.  T.  F.  P.  Allison,  who  had  for 
years  served  efficiently  as  a  Trustee.  Maj.  Allison  died  in  Nash- 
ville, July  14,  1913,  and  was  buried  in  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery.  His 
eighty-one  years  were  full  of  usefulness  to  friends  and  common- 
wealth. The  Hon.  John  Bell  Keeble  was  appointed  to  fill  out 
his  unexpired  term. 
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Gen.  Xenophon  Wheeler,  whose  retirement  was  announced 
last  year,  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  January  of  this  year, 
and  died  at  his  home  in  Chattanooga  at  the  age  of  79. 

Members  present  at  the  May  meeting  were  Messrs.  Thomas, 
Thompson,  Greer,  Warren,  Hite,  Kyle,  Sanford,  McClung,  and 
Maynard. 

Faculty  changes  are  reported  under  Concerning  the  Faculty, 
page  70. 


DRESS  PARADE 

This  year,  in  addition  to  the  regular  parade,  there  was  held 
a  competitive  company  drill  for  a  medal  offered  by  Col.  Cary 
F.  Spence.   Company  B  won. 


MILITARY  ORGANIZATION,  1913-14 

Allen  Mitchell  Burdett,  2d  Lieut.  17th  U.  S.  Infantry  Commandant 

Cadet  Battalion 
Field  and  Staff 

Chevy  Chase  Major 

W.  T.  Evans   .First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 

F.  Kelly  First  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster 

Non-commissioned  Staff 

Flem  Hazen,  Jr  Sergeant  Major 

A.  F.  Aston  Quartermaster  Sergeant 

F.  R.  Gilbreth  Color  Sergeant 


Company  Officers 


Rank. 


Company  A. 


Captain   Carroll,  A.  M.  ... 

First  Lieutenant  ....  Burdette,  J.  L.  ... 
Second  Lieutenant  . .  Davidson,  J.  H. 

First  Sergeant   Underwood,  E.  H. 

Sergeant   Brown,  M  

Sergeant   Saunders,  E.  R. 

Sergeant   Drane,  H  

Sergeant   Walden,  L.  E.  ... 

Corporal   Benderman,  W.  H. 

Corporal   Bower,  B.  A  

Corporal   Boyers,  R.  D  

Corporal   Roberts,  M.  H. 

Corporal   Hutcheson,  F.  N. 

Corporal   Sharp,  W.  O  


Company  B. 
Whitaker,  W.  C.  . 
Gilbreth,  J.  H. 

Beck,  W.  C  

Thomas,  A.  G. 
McLean,  E.  A. 
Goforth,  H.  R. 

Gant,  A.  M  

Montgomery,  H.  R. 

Dail,  G.  E  

Berry,  H  

Baker,  J.  B  

Hess,  J.  P  

Rose,  R.  M  

Pace,  L.  C  


Company  C 
Sprankle,  H.  E. 
Ferris,  G.  M. 
McClure,  G.  G. 
Thomason,  R.  F. 
Baker,  V.  K. 
Bryant,  F.  D. 
Tomlinson,  H.  A. 
Brabson,  G.  D. 
Crowell,  J.  D. 
Bell,  S.  C. 
Mcintosh,  C.  S. 
Bayer,  S.  D. 
Lillard,  S. 
Boswell,  M. 
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Band 


R.  M.  Cowan 
G.  O.  French 
G.  A.  Dooley 
J.  C.  Grimes  . 


W.  A.  Knabe  

E.  M.  KlRKPATRICK 


 Captain 

. .  .First  Lieutenant 

 Chief  Musician 

Principal  Musician 
 Drum  Major 


W.  W.  Armentrout 

A.  B.  Breeden  

D.  B.  McCloud 


Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 


SENIOR  RECEPTION 


Owing  to  the  critical  illness  of  Mrs.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Ayres's 
mother,  the  President's  home  was  not  as  usual  thrown  open  for 
the  Seniors.  Instead,  the  Dean  of  women,  with  the  women  of 
the  Faculty,  received  the  class,  and  their  friends  and  relatives 
in  the  University  Library. 


The  honor  fraternity,  or  the  honor  society,  as  we  prefer  to  call  it, 
is  coming  to  realize  in  some  measure  what  an  important  factor  it  may 
be  in  the  life  of  the  University.  Its  membership,  recruited  from  among 
the  most  scholarly  of  the  senior  class,  if  once  it  could  attain  to  the 
solidarity  which  is  so  easily  within  its  grasp,  should  by  right  of  its  in- 
tellectual ability  and  relative  maturity  become  a  real  force  in  the  mak- 
ing of  University  tradition,  in  upholding  University  ideals,  in  crystalliz- 
ing the  more  or  less  incoherent  strivings  after  the  finer  things  of  college 
life.  Election  to  Phi  Kappa  Phi  is  regarded  among  undergraduates — 
and  rightly  so — as  an  honor  to  be  coveted.  Membership  in  Phi  Kappa 
Phi  should  carry  with  it  something  more  of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
than  heretofore  has  been  in  evidence. 

In  a  word,  Phi  Kappa  Phi  must  remove  the  bushel  from  over  its 
candle,  and  then  let  its  candle  grow  up  to  the  stature  of  a  tungsten  lamp. 

The  basis  of  solidarity  must  be  community  of  interest,  unity  of  pur- 
pose, definiteness  of  ideals,  real  acquaintanceship  among  members,  and 
of  these  the  first  requisite  is  the  last.  Granted  the  real  acquaintanceship 
among  its  members,  Phi  Kappa  Phi  would  easily  and  naturally  discover 
or  formulate  the  other  essentials  to  power.  The  University  of  Tennessee 
is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  democratic  spirit  not  always  found 
in  institutions  of  higher  learning.  This  is  due  to  an  almost  complete  ab- 
sence of  foolish  rivalry  or  rather  petty  snobbishness  on  the  part  of  any 
one  college  toward  any  other  within  the  University.    In  the  College  of 
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Arts  there  may  be  individuals  who  hold  themselves  superior  to  the  de- 
votees of  agriculture  or  the  victims  of  engineering.  But  such  feelings 
are  by  no  means  prevalent. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  by  its  constitution  recognizes  the  inherent  equality 
between  the  colleges  in  that  election  to  its  membership  is  from  them  all 
on  equal  footing;  and  so  Phi  Kappa  Phi  epitomizes  in  itself  the  spirit  of 
democracy  which  is  the  finest  flowering  of  our  American  national  ideals. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  real  acquaintanceship  which  is  the 
basis  of  any  true  esprit  de  corps  is  seemingly  lacking  in  the  society.  And 
so  the  efforts  for  the  past  year  have  been  directed  toward  getting  better 
acquainted.  To  this  end  instead  of  holding  an  annual  banquet  as  hereto- 
fore on  the  occasion  of  the  initiation,  a  number  of  informal  suppers  were 
attended,  and  on  Phi  Kappa  Phi  day  during  commencement  week,  a 
most  delightful  luncheon  followed  the  annual  Phi  Kappa  Phi  address, 
and  brought  to  a  successful  close  the  very  auspicious  first  annual  "Phi 
Kappa  Phi  day"  as  a  feature  of  commencement  week. 

May  the  good  work  go  on,  and  may  Phi  Kappa  Phi  come  at  last 
to  the  place  of  prominence  in  the  University  life  which  is  rightfully  hers. 
In  order  to  do  so  she  must  marshal  her  forces,  and  these  consist  quite 
as  much  of  the  alumni  members  as  of  the  active  members.  Indeed  far 
more,  since  the  active  membership  is  necessarily  limited  as  to  numbers, 
and  unseasoned  as  to  quality.  So  the  getting-together  should  be  of  the 
local  alumni  members  and  the  active  members,  frequently  throughout  the 
year;  and  then  during  commencement  week  "Phi  Kappa  Phi  day"  should 
become  a  function  of  such  attractiveness  as  to  bring  back  to  the  "hill" 
each  year  a  considerable  number  of  the  alumni  members  who  live  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Knoxville. 

The  1914  members  are :  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts — Mary 
Payne  Hinshaw,  Mary  Louise  Eskridge,  Emilia  Adela  Haenseler,  Betty 
Hunt,  Annabel  Mallicoat,  Katie  Sue  Bivins,  Rossie  Reed,  Mrs.  David 
Anderson  Deaderick,  Otto  Erwin  Haid,  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  Arthur 
Preston  Whitaker,  Hubert  Eugene  Denison,  William  Bell  Simpson;  from 
the  College  of  Agriculture — George  Barnett  Roberts,  Penn  William 
Worden,  George  Blake  Thackston,  William  Thomas  Evans,  Thomas 
Hunter  Dougherty,  Ephraim  Miller  Dement,  James  Lowry  Robinson ; 
from  the  College  of  Engineering — Henry  Anton  Haenseler.  Walter  Diehl 
was  elected  to  membership,  but  did  not  accept ;  from  the  Faculty — Pro- 
fessors Clark  and  Willson. 

Without  a  more  specific  reference  to  the  address  which  was  the 
feature  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  day  this  year,  this  brief  chronicle  would  be 
quite  incomplete.  The  Society  was  fortunate  in  securing  as  the  speaker 
for  the  occasion,  Dr.  A.  H.  Purdue,  the  State  Geologist  of  Tennessee. 
Dr.  Purdue  is  a  man  of  broad  scholarship,  and  though  no  longer  a 
teacher,  he  has  served  for  years  enough  in  that  capacity  to  have  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  student  life  and  ideals,  and  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  helpful  optimism  characteristic  of  teachers  of  wide  outlook  upon 
life.  His  address,  printed  in  full  elsewhere  in  the  Record,  is  commended 
for  a  careful  reading  to  all  who  see  these  lines.  . 
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THE  CALL  OF  THE  WORLD 

BY  A.  H.  PURDUE,  A.  B.,  LL.  D. 

State  Geologist  of  Tennessee. 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  was  superintending  the  construction  of  a 
building  at  a  government  Indian  school  out  West.  The  sills  were  put 
together  at  the  corners,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  by  mortise-and-tenon 
joints.  The  work  was  done  by  young  men  of  the  Pueblo,  Pima,  and 
Papago  tribes,  none  of  whom  had  ever  seen  a  mortise-and-tenon  joint 
made.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  two  or  three  days  required  for 
framing  the  sills,  I  was  interested  in  the  perplexed  look  upon  the  faces 
of  those  Indian  boys.  The  marks  of  the  scratch  awl  upon  the  timbers, 
the  mortising  and  the  tenoning,  reached  their  understanding  no  further 
than  to  arouse  wolider  as  to  what  it  all  meant.  But  when  the  framing 
was  done,  and  the  first  corner  sills  were  put  together,  their  great  delight 
at  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  had  puzzled  them  was  expressed  by 
subdued  laughter  at  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  pieces  they  had  so 
blindly  prepared,  fitted  together. 

As  we  today  contemplate  the  work  within  these  college  walls,  and 
look  out  upon  the  world,  with  the  thousands  of  busy  farms,  the  many 
productive  mines,  the  hum  of  the  over-worked  factories,  the  hustle  of 
crowded  streets,  the  enormous  overland  transportation  of  freight  and 
humanity,  and  the  heavy-laden  vessels  plying  the  great  deep,  we,  like  the 
Indian  boys,  are  puzzled  to  know  what  it  all  means. 

In  answer  to  this  question,  the  geographer  would  say  that  man  must 
have  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  that  the  industries  of  the  world  are 
carried  on  to  supply  these  needs.  But  the  supplying  of  these  needs  is 
only  a  means  to  an  end,  for  if  man  has  no  higher  purpose  in  the  plan  of 
creation  than  to  provide  for  his  own  existence,  then  must  creation  be  a 
failure.  Whatever  the  source  of  creation  may  be,  we  can  not  resist  the 
belief  that  there  is  within  man,  a  force  that  is  impelling  him  onward  to 
some  higher  and  ever  retreating  destiny,  whether  he  will  or  not;  and 
that  in  approaching  this  unattainable  end  each  individual  has  his  own 
mite  of  work,  though  it  may  be  and  perhaps  always  is  as  blindly  done  as 
that  of  the  Indian  boys  in  framing  the  sills. 

"I  doubt  not  that  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the  process  of  the  suns." 

I  can  not  think  otherwise  than  that  the  goal  toward  which  we  are 
being  carried  is  as  incomprehensible  as  time  or  space;  that  we  as  individ- 
uals in  the  discharge  of  duty  are  as  ignorant  of  the  reasons  therefor  as 
the  Indian  boys,  or  even  as  the  seed  in  unfolding  its  life  power  and 
developing  into  the  full-grown  plant ;  that  this  being  true,  the  desire  of 
each  individual  to  do  his  part  in  attaining  this  ever-widening  purpose 
must  be  satisfied  in  doing  what  his  best  judgment  tells  him  is  his  near- 
est duty. 

If  the  foregoing  is  the  true  view  of  the  world  processes,  there  is 
little  encouragement  for  young  people  to  start  life  with  the  aim  of  reform- 
ing conditions.    All  of  us  older  people  well  know  how  the  ambition  of 
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the  college  graduate  to  work  reforms,  soon  must  collapse  and  give  place 
to  a  rule  of  life  that  is  adapted  to  conditions  as  they  are.  By  this  rule 
he  must  do  each  rapidly  appearing  duty  as  it  comes  up,  long  enough  to 
attract  serious  attention,  before  his  fellows  look  to  him  for  guidance. 
Probably  no  one  save  Christ  has  ever  lived,  that  so  profoundly  influenced 
the  thought  of  those  who  followed  him,  as  Darwin;  but  if  Darwin's  life 
had  been  spent  with  the  purpose  of  so  influencing  the  world  as  to  trans- 
form its  viewpoint  in  not  only  natural  but  spiritual  things,  instead  of 
having  his  name  among  the  immortals,  he  probably  would  not  have  been 
known  to  any  of  us  here  today. 

But  while  this  is  true,  the  young  person  starting  in  life  without  any 
definite  aim,  will  pursue  as  uncertain  a  course  as  the  seed  drifted  by  the 
wind,  and  like  the  seed,  may  fall  where  he  can  in  a  way  flourish,  though 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  light  on  stony  ground.  Even  if  the  purpose 
of  the  universe,  therefore  our  purpose,  is  as  far  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion as  the  limits  of  time  and  the  extent  of  space,  we  can  in  a  way  see 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  moving,  as  the  astronomer  sees  the  present 
course  of  the  solar  system  through  the  universe,  and  do  what  little  we 
can  to  encourage  the  progress. 

The  demand  for  our  participation  in  this  movement  is  what  is  here- 
in designated  as  "The  call  of  the  world."  This  call  is  so  great  and  so 
all-embracing  that  attempts  to  designate,  define  or  bound  it,  were  futile. 
But  as  in  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  which  pass  ever  onward  but  which 
blend  into  one  common  current,  we  can  here  and  there  detect  a  well 
defined  line  indicating  where  our  energies  should  be  expended.  However, 
a  word  of  caution  is  here  necessary,  for  the  current  of  progress  is  at 
present  so  turbulent  that  it  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  consider 
carefully  before  plunging  in,  lest  we  join  forces  acting  contrariwise  to 
the  normal  one. 

That  my  stressing  of  a  few  of  the  loudest  calls  that  are  coming  to 
us  may  not  be  considered  as  the  sounding  of  a  false  alarm,  and,  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  am  one  of  a  small  minority  who  think  the  world 
is  all  the  time  growing  worse,  I  wish  to  state  that  if  the  present  calls 
are  more  pressing  than  those  of  the  past,  it  is  only  because  our  stage 
of  progress  places  heavier  demands  upon  us  than  fell  upon  our  predeces- 
sors. Little  is  expected  of  the  savage  tribe,  but  much  is  required  of  the 
enlightened  nation.  We  are  living  in  the  best  time  of  the  world,  but 
this  happy  condition  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  all  the  past;  that  those 
who  follow  may  make  the  same  proud  boast,  we  must  hand  down  to 
them  a  stage  of  progress  in  advance  of  our  own.  To  do  this  requires 
that  we  be  active. 

Among  the  calls  of  the  times,  few  are  louder  than  those  that  relate 
to  the  practical  in  education.  This  for  a  good  many  years  has  been 
responded  to  by  some  of  the  state  universities  of  the  country,  especially 
those  that  consist  in  whole  or  in  part  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
schools.  In  fact,  such  institutions  are  largely  the  source  of  the  call.  They 
have  greatly  assisted  in  creating  the  demand  for  this  kind  of  education, 
though  in  this  they  have  been  aided  by  other  agencies,  such  as  some  of 
the  federal  bureaus  and  the  urgent  demands  of  our  industrial  development. 
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In  a  large,  and  in  the  best  sense,  this  call  is  worthy  of  our  heed. 
The  good  sense  of  it  depends  upon  what  is  meant  by  "practical."  What 
this  does  not  mean  may  be  illustrated  by  a  visit  I  had  from  a  young 
man  while  I  was  engaged  in  writing  this  paper.  This  young  man,  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  wanted  employment  with  the  forestry  division  of  the 
State  Geological  Survey.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  his  training  as  a 
forester  consisted  in  four  months'  instruction  in  a  so-called  practical 
school  of  forestry ;  that  he  had  no  college  education,  no  high  school  edu- 
cation, and  a  very  poor  country  school  education.  He  knew  nothing 
about  soils,  botany,  entomology,  climatology,  or  geography,  all  of  which 
I  should  consider  essential  to  forestry;  nor  did  he  have  a  knowledge  of 
English.  This  young  man  was  out  of  a  job  and  anxious  for  work.  He 
could  have  been  used  in  a  logging  camp  or  in  a  city  park,  under  another's 
direction,  but  there  was  no  place  for  him  on  a  bureau  of  the  State,  the 
work  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  really  practical  and  to  stand  with  the 
passage  of  time.    His  "practical  education"  was  in  fact  very  impractical. 

Again :  All  geologists  are  well  acquainted  with  the  so-called  "prac- 
tical" miner,  and  the  "practical"  oil  and  gas  expert.  Many  of  these  do 
not  have  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  geology,  and  others  have  only 
a  smattering,  which  they  constantly  misapply.  Of  all  theoretical  men,  the 
"practical"  geologist  probably  is  most  so.  If  he  could  only  be  conscious 
of  the  audacity  of  his  assumptions,  even  he  would  slink  out  of  sight  and 
seek  to  have  his  "practical"  claims  forgotten. 

Yet  another  example  of  the  "practical"  education  is  that  which  the 
farmer  too  often  seeks  for  his  son,  whereby  he  expects  an  education 
that  should  be  extended  over  four  years  to  be  acquired  in  one. 

I  am  in  no  way  decrying  the  practical  education.  Not  at  all;  but  I 
do  object  to  the  definition  of  "practical"  implied  in  the  foregoing.  The 
really  practical  man  is  the  one  who  aids  us  in  our  onward  march  toward 
the  human  goal,  whatever  that  may  be;  and  this  aid  may  come  either 
through  the  world  of  mind  or  the  world  of  matter,  though  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  associate  it  with  the  former.  But  really,  is  there  anything 
more  practical  than  the  Ten  Commandments?  Is  not  the- inculcation 
of  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  good  moral  habits,  eminently  practical,  for 
the  reason  that  these  are  virtues  without  which  no  one  can  succeed?  Is 
not  the  modern  preacher  who  is  abreast  of  the  times  a  much  more 
practical  man  than  the  manager  of  a  department  store?  It  is  the 
fashion  nowadays  severely  to  criticise  our  common  schools;  but  from  the 
purely  practical  point  of  view  alone,  is  there  any  institution  we  could 
so  ill  afford  to  let  go?  Is  not  a  well  conducted  course  in  English  liter- 
ature as  practical  as  one  in  the  machine  shop?  Who  can  say  that  the 
work  in  mathematics,  in  biology,  or  even  in  the  classics,  is  not  practical? 
Mathematics  is  the  foundation  of  engineering  and  of  much  in  science. 
Many  of  the  most  practical  problems  of  recent  years  have  been  worked 
out  in  the  biological  laboratory;  and  without  the  influence  of  the  classics, 
the  beauty  and  force  of  our  language,  the  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of 
knowledge  and  its  repository  for  all  time,  never  could  have  developed 
and  perhaps  could  not  be  maintained. 

These  considerations,  and  others  of  even  greater  force,  should  restrain 
us  from  swinging  too  far  in  the  direction  of  vocational  or  practical  edu- 
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cation.  As  I  see  it,  there  is  just  now  no  greater  responsibility  upon  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  our  State  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  upon  the  students  within  them,  than  to  curb  the  present  de- 
sire for  the  so-called  vocational  work,  if  that  is  to  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  education  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  fundamental.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  engineering  and  agricultural  departments  in  our 
universities  should  be  curtailed,  for  they  are  the  hope  of  progress  in  the 
industries.  It  means  that  we  should  not  lose  our  heads  in  the  scramble 
to  popularize  education,  especially  if  by  doing  so  we  must  relax  our 
efforts  along  old-fashioned  lines,  within  the  class-room.  The  general 
distribution  of  information  from  the  university  to  the  public  is  splendid 
if  the  means  can  be  provided,  but  let  the  universities  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  their  first  duty  is  to  produce  knowledge  or  produce  men 
than  can  produce  knowledge,  else  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  until  what 
they  dispense  will  be  musty  with  age. 

Are  not  the  tendencies  of  the  times  toward  the  production  of  students 
who  have  not  the  patience  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage; to  dissect  out  the  nervous  system  of  a  frog;  to  learn  the 
conjugation  of  Latin  verbs;  or  to  carry  out  other  processes  which  do  not 
promise  an  immediate  salary  at  the  end?  If  this  is  true,  it  is  startling, 
for  all  progress  depends  upon  the  ability  to  look  after  tedious  details. 
It  begins  with  the  obscure  work  of  the  man  of  research,  concerning  whom 
the  world  often  hears  but  little.  The  name  of  Marconi  is  a  household 
word  throughout  the  civilized  world,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  we 
should  yet  have  had  wireless  telegraphy,  had  not  others  who  preceded 
him,  originated  the  theory  that  electricity  is  propagated  by  waves  and 
demonstrated  its  truthfulness.  Morse,  a  practical  man,  invented  the  tele- 
graph; but  probably  he  would  have  given  up  in  despair,  had  it  not  been 
for  saving  suggestions  from  his  contemporary,  Professor  Henry. 

But  while  it  is  necessary  that  we  guard  against  the  dissipation  or 
dilution  of  genuine  education  by  vocational  training  that  is  superficial,  it 
is  eminently  advisable  for  young  people  to  cultivate  the  ability  to  see 
the  practical  bearing  of  the  studies  they  pursue.  We  have  all  known 
men  who  are  fountains  of  information,  men  who  put  us  to  shame  be- 
cause of  their  superior  knowledge,  yet  who  are  failures  from  the  stand- 
point of  making  their  learning  pay  either  themselves  or  mankind.  Such 
men  arouse  our  sympathies,  and  of  such  we  say  "He  has  no  practical 
knowledge."  The  trouble  is  not  with  the  knowledge,  but  with  the  man. 
He  never  cultivated  the  habit  of  turning  what  he  learned,  to  account. 
It  is  necessary,  not  alone  to  have  knowledge,  but  to  see  where  it  can 
be  applied;  and  this  requires  that  one  shall  be  in  the  world  movement, 
sympathizing  with  it,  helping  where  possible.  This  will  constantly  open 
up  new  duties,  the  execution  of  which  will  make  full  demands  upon 
what  one  knows.  Knowledge  possessed  by  an  impractical  person  is  as 
useless  as  the  battery  with  connections. 

Many  of  our  past  world  movements  have  gone  along,  unnoticed, 
or  at  least  unheeded,  until  they  have  ended  in  the  agonies  of  war.  Such 
results  are  exemplified  in  the  American  Revolution,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  our  own  Civil  War.    They  seemed  necessary  in  order  to  clear 
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the  political  atmosphere,  that  mankind  might  see  its  way  a  short  distance 
ahead.  A  great  movement  that  ran  its  course  without  the  paroxysms  of 
war  was  the  Reformation.  Such  disturbances,  whether  they  resulted  in 
war  or  whether  they  did  not,  have  taken  place  in  the  past  and  may  be 
expected  in  the  future.  They  are  a  part  of  our  political  and  social 
progress  and  are  as  necessary  to  it  as  exercise  to  the  strength  of  the 
athlete.  It  is  through  them  that  we  are  given  the  impetus  by  which  we 
work  toward  our  unknown  destiny. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  several  most  important 
movements,  or  perhaps  different  phases  of  the  same  general  one.  The 
correct  guidance  of  these,  depends  more  upon  those  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  college  training  than  upon  any  other  class.  It  is  such  per- 
sons who  should  be  able  to  lay  aside  past  prejudices,  both  political  and 
religious,  and  apply  the  scientific  method  of  thought  to  the  end  of  the 
correct  solution  of  present  day  problems.  The  rapidity  of  our  progress 
depends  more  upon  the  ability  of  the  educated  to  free  themselves  from 
the  shackles  of  prejudice  than  upon  anything  else. 

While  I  am  not  a  student  of  the  past  and  therefore  am  unable  to 
speak  with  authority,  I  suspect  that  the  movements  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  are  living,  and  with  which  you  are  all  more  or  less  familiar,  are 
among  the  greatest  peaceful  ones  in  the  world's  history.  If  I  were  asked 
the  cause  of  this,  I  should  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence  reply  that  it 
is  the  increased  capacity  and  tendency  of  mankind  to  think.  If  this  is 
true,  these  movements  will  ultimately  result  in  our  betterment,  however 
ominous  some  of  them  may  appear.  They  apply  to  the  religious,  social, 
and  political  sides  of  our  civilization. 

No  one  who  has  watched  the  progress  of  the  church,  though  casually, 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  or  even  the  last  decade,  can  have 
failed  to  be  impressed  with  its  rapidly  changing  attitude.  This  has  come 
about,  not  so  much  from  a  desire  to  please  the  membership  of  the 
church,  as  from  a  change  in  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  clergy. 
What,  twenty-five  years  ago,  would  have  been  considered  rank  heresy, 
is  now  common  doctrine  preached  by  the  educated  ministry.  Most 
fortunate  is  it  that  the  church  is  keeping  pace  with  the  world's  progress, 
for  otherwise  we  should  have  lost  the  influence  of  that  factor  which 
more  than  any  other  is  a  guide  in  our  relations  to  our  fellowman — the 
guide  that  fixes  a  high  standard  of  living.  Notwithstanding  the  progress 
the  church  is  making,  I  believe  the  impression  is  common  that  it  does 
not  offer  an  inviting  field  for  young  men  of  virility;  and  that  many  such 
are  deterred  from  taking  up  their  labors  in  it.  This  is  illustrated  by  a 
minister  friend  of  mine  who  stands  six  feet  tall,  and  who  has  a  propor- 
tionally large  brain,  having  recently  been  asked  why  a  big,  strong  man 
like  him  is  preaching. 

It  would  be  well  for  any  altruistic  young  man  who  has  not  decided 
upon  his  life  work,  and  who  is  interested  in  science,  history,  and  sociology 
to  ask  himself  these  questions :  Is  not  the  ministry  an  inviting  field  for 
one  who  wants  to  servei  his  fellowman?  Does  it  not  need  the  services 
of  strong  men  with  broad  education  and  liberal  minds?  Must  it  not 
have  such  men,  if  in  the  future  the  church  as  an  institution  serves  the 
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world  as  it  will  have  the  opportunity  of  doing?  After  all,  is  it  not  the 
main  duty  of  the  church  to  teach  people  how  to  live,  with  all  that  means, 
in  this  day  of  our  complex  civilization  and  our  need  of  increasingly 
refined  ideas  of  duty  toward  one  another?  If  the  church  is  to  exercise 
an  influence  upon  the  thought  of  the  world;  indeed,  if  it  is  to  have  at- 
tention from  the  thinking  world,  is  it  not  better  that  its  ministry  shall 
be  supplied  by  our  universities,  where  young  men  are  brought  under  the 
broadening  influence  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  where  truth  is  followed 
wheresoever  it  leads,  than  from  the  more  or  less  isolated  theological 
schools?  Is  there  any  better  place  for  one  to  be  leader  of  thought  than 
the  pulpit,  if  he  is  prepared  for  it? 

These  are  the  questions  that  I,  a  layman,  not  even  a  member  of  the 
church,  seriously  commend  to  your  thoughtful  consideration. 

There  is  scarcely  an  issue  of  the  daily  paper  that  does  not  have 
some  reference  to  our  disturbed  social  and  industrial  conditions.  These 
are  brought  about  partly  by  the  inherent  tendency  of  man  to  strive  for 
a  higher  life;  partly  by  avarice,  which  doubtless  in  many  cases  has  caused 
capital  to  be  extortional;  and  partly  by  the  labor  agitator  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  condition  for  self-advancement  or  to  satisfy  a  morbid  love 
for  disturbance.  Whether  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  rests 
more  upon  the  real  grievances  of  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  here  to  speak,  even  though  I  were  capable  of  doing  so.  It 
would  be  folly  to  say  that  either  is  without  its  faults.  The  thing  we 
have  to  face  is  the  unrestful  condition  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are 
living,  the  pacification  of  which  calls  for  the  best  efforts  of  all.  Really, 
there  should  be  no  conflict  between  the  rights  of  labor,  capital,  and  the 
public.  Each  has  its  true  rights,  and  the  best  interests  of  each  are 
served  by  freely  extending  those  rights  to  the  others.  But  with  the  ins 
and  outs  and  entanglements  of  affairs,  this  is  more  easily  said  than  done. 
The  end  of  the  contest  will  not  come  in  a  year  or  a  decade.  It  will 
never  come  without  the  general  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all,  and  from 
no  source  is  there  a  louder  call  upon  those  of  university  training  than 
from  this  one.  With  the  college  man  in  control  of  capital,  the  college 
man  identified  with  labor,  and  the  college  man  at  the  editor's  desk,  we 
could  well  hope  that  troubles  of  this  kind  would  soon  vanish.  And 
unless  you  college  men  will  identify  yourselves  with  the  practical  affairs 
of  life,  is  there  any  excuse  for  you?  Life  is  a  battle,  and  your  training 
here  is  to  fit  you  for  its  fray. 

Closely  associated  with  social  and  industrial  movements,  have  been 
the  political  ones  of  the  last  two  decades.  These  movements  have  been 
so  rapid  that  the  radical  man  of  one  year  has  been  the  conservative  one 
of  the  next.  They  have  brought  changes,  the  wisdom  of  which  many 
doubt,  and  which  yet  remains  to  be  tested.  But  the  purpose  of  these 
changes,  such  as  the  initiative,  referendum,  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  the  people,  and  primaries  for  the  nomination  of  candidates, 
is  to  put  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  And  from  right  here 
springs  a  double  call  which  we  all  must  heed. 

One  part  of  the  call  runs  thus:  The  American  citizen,  since  the 
establishment  of  our  government,  has  been  a  sovereign.  This  has  re- 
quired a  high  standard  of  intelligence  and  patriotism.  But  in  the  exercise 
of  his  sovereignty,  new  and  great  responsibilities  recently  have  been 
placed  upon  him,  and  this  demands  a  corresponding  increase  in  intelligence 
and  patriotism.  As  an  American  citizen,  as  a  world  ctizen,  I  can  not 
fail  to  heed  this  call. 
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The  other  part  runs  as  follows:  The  added  voice  given  to  the 
people  by  recent  legislation  and  changes  in  political  methods  is  not  to 
be  accepted  as  a  guarantee  of  added  personal  rights  and  progress,  for 
these  enlarge  the  opportunity  of  the  demagogue  to  appeal  to  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  the  uneducated  voter.  This  increases  the  responsibility 
that  has  always  been  upon  us,  of  educating  the  ignorant  voter,  and  elimi- 
nating the  demagogue.  In  this  counutry  of  ours  that  is  striving  toward 
a  high  standard  of  government,  there  is  always  room  for  honest  difference 
of  opinion  upon  which  men  may  ask  the  suffrage  of  the  people.  The 
demagogue  has  always  been  a  disturbing  factor  in  our  government.  Is 
it  not  time  to  let  him  understand  that  we  are  through  with  him?  That 
what  we,  as  enlightened  people  want  from  our  candidates,  is  an  honest 
expression  of  conviction,  and  aspirants  for  office  without  convictions  had 
as  well  retire?  Many  of  our  politicians  have  come  from  universities, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  will  produce  an  increasing  number 
of  such.  For  it  is  from  men  who  have  had  impressed  upon  them  the 
high  ideals  of  conduct  that  come  from  education,  that  we  may  expect 
the  true  statesmen ;  and  the  true  statesman  will  always  appeal  to  reason  and 
not  to  passion. 

From  the  mere  selfish  standpoint  of  success,  is  it  not  best  for  the 
politician  to  be  clean,  patriotic,  and  high-minded?  If  we  look  the  coun- 
try over,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  most  successful  politicians  of  the 
present  are  those  who  are  trying  to  serve  their  community,  state,  or 
country?  Of  this  class,  we  need  no  better  example  than  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Not  all  the  statesmen  are  in  the  legislative  halls.  Many  of  them 
are  at  the  editor's  desks  of  our  magazines  and  newspapers.  And  here 
again  we  have  a  call  that  reaches  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  for  editors  that  appeal  to  the  best  there  is  in  people  instead 
of  to  political  passions  and  factions.  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  discard 
the  yellow  journal?  Is  there  not  a  demand  for  clean,  brief,  reliable  news- 
papers, with  able  and  high-minded  editorial  pages,  in  good  English,  and 
without  the  coarse,  sensational  headlines  and  crude  demoralizing  "funny" 
supplement?  I  know  of  no  better  place  for  able,  honest  men  to  serve 
their  country  than  at  the  editor's  desk. 

A  matter  growing  out  of  the  rapid  social  and  political  changes  al- 
ready referred  to,  is  the  office  tenure  of  our  public  servants.  We  must 
remember  that  governments  exist  for  the  people;  and  they  exist  more 
for  the  people  of  the  next  generation  than  of  this  one.  They  are  a 
means — the  most  effective  one — that  the  human  race  has  of  attending  its 
purpose.  It  follows  that  legislation  is  not  the  work  of  the  novice.  In 
the  Congress  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  new  members  but 
seldom  have  any  influence.  It  takes  some  time  in  Congress  for  a  mem- 
ber to  learn  the  routine  by  which  bills  are  passed,  and  to  acquire  the 
influence  necessary  to  get  one  through  the  House.  The  effective  work 
of  Congress  is  done  by  its  older  members.  The  history  of  our  country 
has  been  made  by  those  who  have  remained  many  years  in  the  House 
or  Senate  or  both.  These  words,  which  have  always  been  applicable,  are 
now  made  necessary  by  the  recent  change  in  the  manner  of  electing 
United  States  senators. 

In  the  abstract,  suffrage  is  fickle.  Today  we  set  a  public  servant  on 
the  highest  pedestal  of  heroism,  and  tomorrow  hurl  him  into  political 
oblivion.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall, 
their  great  danger  lies  in  the  rapid  changes  of  public  sentiment.  The 
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United  States  Senate  has  always  been  the  conservative  part  of  our  gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  the  check  to  radicalism  that  has  given  us  time 
to  take  the  second  sober  thought  before  enacting  notions  into  law  that 
would  have  been  disastrous.  By  the  recent  change  in  the  manner  of  elect- 
ing our  senators,  the  responsibility  for  conservatism  is  transferred  from  the 
senate  to  the  people.  This  responsibility  we  must  observe,  if  conditions  are 
to  remain  stable  and  rapid  progress  rendered  possible.  Stability  demands 
that  the  personnel  of  the  United  States  Senate  shall  not  rapidly  change. 
Under  the  new  conditions,  that  body  will  never  be  so  far  removed  from 
the  people  as  to  forget  their  interests.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
not  be  dashed  upon  the  rocks  of  disaster  by  each  surging  wave  of 
popular  sentiment.  That  it  may  not  be,  requires  that  our  strong  men 
in  the  Senate  shall  not  be  retired  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  terms,  but 
shall  be  continued  in  office  as  long  as  they  are  faithful  to  their  trust. 
Here,  again,  a  responsible  duty  falls  upon  the  college  man,  for  he  should 
have  the  poise  of  mind  that  will  enable  him  to  recognize  and  do  what  he 
can  to  reward  faithful  service.  There  are  advantages  in  the  conditions 
that  obtain  in  many  of  the  states,  by  which  first  one  party  and  then  an- 
other, is  brought  into  power;  but  here  in  the  South,  where  one  party 
is  predominant,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  stability  and 
conservatism  of  our  government,  if  these  states  will  only  reward  com- 
petent service  by  retaining  their  able  and  patriotic  men  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

This  address  would  be  inexcusably  defective  if  it  failed  to  mention 
the  loudest  of  the  world's  calls — that  for  men.  Strong  men,  with  fixed 
principles  of  life;  positive  men,  with  convictions  of  right  and  wrong; 
independent  men,  who  will  sacrifice  position  for  principle;  patriotic  men, 
who  love  their  country  better  than  the  dollar;  domestic  men,  who  think 
more  of  their  families  than  the  club;  staunch  men,  who  believe  things. 

In  this  day  of  rapidly  changing  conditions  whereby  we  live  so  dif- 
ferently from  our  fathers;  whereby  even  decades  in  our  own  lives  bring 
great  changes;  and  in  this  day  of  equally  rapid  changes  in  our  view- 
point of  life,  there  is  great  danger  of  our  losing  sight  of  the  simple 
principles  of  manhood  that  guided  our  fathers.  No  man  nor  nation  ever 
amounted  to  much  that  did  not  have  strong  beliefs;  and  any  nation, 
however  great,  will  decay  with  the  decline  of  its  beliefs. 

If  this  address  has  seemed  of  wider  scope  than  careful  thinking 
would  permit  of,  it  is  because  my  purpose  has  been  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  young  persons  present  to  some  of  those  things  that  demand  their 
serious  thought  in  taking  up  the  affairs  of  life.  To  live  is  to  contribute 
to  progress;  and  after  all,  the  hope  of  progress,  the  hope  of  government, 
the  hope  of  everything  worth  while,  is  in  education.  "The  love  of 
learning  rules  the  world." 
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|Iag*ant  Jtartragtttg  %  ^iatiirg  af  tiff  Jlnttwrattj} 

•Prmtttrti  bg  %  (Sratoattng  (ElaaH  of  1914 

ACT  I 

First  Charter  and  Subsequent  Consolidations. 

Scene  I. — Blount  College  Chartered. 

Pres.  Samuel  Carrick  Simpson 

Hon.  William  Cocke  Herron 

Gov.  Blount   Whitaker 

Col.  John  Sevier   .  .*  Hardison 

Hon.  Griffin  Rutherford  McFee 

Scene  II. — April  18,  1806,  Bast  Tennessee  College  was  Incorporated. 
It  took  the  place  of  Blount  College. 

Scene  III. — Commencement  Exercises  of  1827. 

Pres.  Rev.  Charles  Coffin   Dooley 

Daniel  L.  Coffin  Coile 

Jas.  W.  Lindsay   Farris 

Ebenezer  Alexander  Powers 

Thos.  A.  R.  Nelson   Barnes 

Scene  IV. — January  28,  1840,  Bast  Tennessee  College  was  changed  to 
Bast  Tennessee  University. 

Scene  V. — Confederate  and  Federal  Soldiers  occupy  University  Build- 
ings, 1863-1865. 

Pres.  Ridley   Sanford 

Prof.  Butler   Hicks 

Prof.  Carnes   Yeager 

Student   White 

Margaret  Ridley  Miss  Galbreath 

Federal  Captain  Sprankle 
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ACT  II 

The  Semi-Annual  Celebration  of  the  City  of  Knoxville. 

The  following  toasts  were  responded  to : 

Chi  Delta   E.  T.  Brantley— McCalla 

Philo   Samuel  D.  Brigg — Maher 

University  of  East  Tenn  A.  R.  Humes — Dougherty 

Toastmaster   Maj.  E.  Alexander — Barnes 

ACT  III 

Matriculating  Scenes  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
Scene  I. — First  Class  to  Matriculate  at  the  University,  1804. 

Pres.  Carrick   H'ayley 

Class  Roll 

Miss  Barbara  Blount  Miss  Fleming 

Miss  Polly  McClung  Miss  Bivins 

Miss  Jenny  Armstrong  Miss  Eskridge 

Miss  Kitty  Kain  Miss  Hope 

Miss  Mattie  Kain  Miss  Galbreath 

Clement  C.  Clay  Gilbreath 

William  Carter   Coile 

Thomas  Cocke   Sprankle 

Lemuel  P.  Montgomery  White 

William  Parker  Hume 

Scene  II. — The  Students  petition  for  the  adoption  of  a  prescribed  dress 
uniform  in  1843. 

In  1847  unanimously  resolved  by  the  students  that  the 
dress  uniform  be  abolished. 

Scene  III. — Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  established  in  1869. 

Rev.  Thos.  W.  Humes,  Pres  Jeffries 

First  students  matriculate. 
Medical  College  established  in  1879. 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Pres. 
First  students  matriculate. 

Scene  IV. — Modern  Matriculation  Scene. 

ACT  IV 

"At  Chaper 

Dean    Denison 

Dr.  Radford    Kerr 

Dr.  Wait   Haid 

Prof.  Ferris    Whitaker 

Prof.  Parsons   McCloud 

Miss  Scomn   Miss  Mallicoat 

Farmer  Kelly    Fleming 

Organ  Pumper    Chance 

Senior  Monitor  Jobe 
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MEMORIAL  OF  1914 


Following  the  precedent  referred  to  in  previous  numbers  of 
the  Record,  the  Class  of  1914  left  a  memorial  of  high  practical 
value.  It  is  a  large  clock,  which  ticks  on  the  west  wall  of  the 
Library  reading-room.  Owing  to  the  late  arrival  of  the  time- 
piece, there  was  no  ceremonial  presentation.  The  cut  in  this 
issue  was,  as  in  1912  and  1913,  made  from  a  photograph  taken 
on  scant  notice  by  Mr.  Frederick  Harry  Broome,  the  efficient 
Librarian  and  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


(§m  l^tmbttb  ani>  &mniij  Annual 
(Etmimtnttmtnt 

of 

®V  Htuttfrfittjj  of  QtnntBBn 

mmUtn  tyxmbxtb  mb  fnurfrnt 


Program  af  iExmtoi 

©nfrtnrf  "foray  anil  ©trrntnatanr*"  lEiittiarii  Staar 

Invocation 

Jlrestb? ttt'0  Antttral  Statement 
MubU  Hate*— "Natla"  E*o  Btlibta 
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"3f  $ott  Eon*  Bttt  il*"— ©li*        iKtll      Utrtor  ffcrhrrt 


gr*a*tttattim  of  <£ralmat*B 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS,  by  the  Dean 
IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING,  by  the  Dean 
IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  by  the  Dean 

Ctafrrnng  of  9*gr**B  ano  iMiwrg  uf  liplnmaa 
by  it}*  Jtoaitont 

JHuair  (Eajmr*— "SIMe  ^n«ra"  H.  £r*tHrl|ttt*r 

Attnottnam^nt  of  ifnttora  anh  ^djalaralftpa 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS,  by  the  Dean 

The  Bennett  Prize,  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  Principles  of 
Free  Government,  Wilson  Williams  Coile. 

The  H.  J.  Cook  Company  Latin  Medal,  awarded  for  highest 
proficiency  in  the  Junior  Latin  Course,  Arthur  Preston  Whit- 
aker ;  second  prize  of  five  dollars,  Mary  Louise  Eskridge. 

Allen  Prize  Medal  in  Mathematics,  Henry  Bobbitt  Aikin. 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  by  the  Dean 

Faculty  Prize  Scholarships,  awarded  for  highest  standing  in 
the  First  and  Second  Year  Classes,  Joseph  Curtis  Thomason. 

Second  Faculty  Prize  Scholarships,  Homer  Andrew  Goddard, 
James  Dallace  Bender,  John  Anderson  Ayres. 

The  American  Law  Book  Company  Prize  awarded  for  best 
attendance,  Arthur  Collins. 

The  Callaghan  and  Company  PrizE,  awarded  for  highest  stand- 
ing in  Elementary  and  Criminal  Law,  James  Dallace  Bender. 

Benediction 

MubU  3lttt*rm*2gn— JTram  (EanalUrta  RttBiirana        p.  IHaBragnt 

Music  by  the  Crouch  Orchestra 
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GRADUATES 

In  the  Graduate  Department. 

Helen  Louise  DePue,  (B.  A.,  The  University  of  Tennessee,  1912)  of 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Master  of  Arts 

Thesis:  On  the  Motion  of  a  Particle  Subject  to  a  Central  Force 
Varying  Inversely  as  the  Fifth  Power  of  the  Distance  from  the 
Centre. 

John  Bewley  Derieux,  (B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering,  The  University 
of  Tennessee,  1909)  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Master  of  Arts 

Thesis:  On  the  Change  in  the' Wave-Length  of  Certain  Iron  Arc 
Lines  due  to  a  Change  in  the  Length  of  the  Arc 

DeWitt  Talmage  Hardin,  (B.  S.  in  Agriculture,  Clemson  College,  1912) 
of  Lowndesville,  South  Carolina,  Master  of  Scientific  Agriculture 

Thesis :  The  Use  of  Iron  in  the  Control  of  Cotton-seed  Meal  Poison- 
ing 

John  Ira  Hardy,  (B.  S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1910)  of  Groveland, 
Massachusetts,  Master  of  Scientific  Agriculture 

Thesis :  A  Study  of  the  Effects  of  an  Excessive  Ratio  of  Lime  to 
Magnesia  upon  Plant  Growth 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LlBERAE  ARTS 

Joee  McMieean  Barnes,  of  Cookeville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Education 

LEE  Jones  Barnes,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Katy  Sue  Bivins,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Nelee  Louise  Bondurant,  of  Hickman,  Kentucky,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Lucile  Cawood,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Wilson  Williams  Coile,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Marguerite  Miller  Deaderick,  of  Fountain  City,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Arts 

Hubert  Eugene  Denison,  of  Lexington,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Miriam  Magruder  Drane,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Education 

Esther  Ellis,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Mary  Louise  Eskridge,  of  Fountain  City,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Dora  Bartee  Ewing,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Lois  Fleming,  of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 
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Helen  Elizabeth  Galbreath,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Leicel  Laughun  Gragg,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Erwin  Otto  Haid,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Carl  Maxwell  Hardison,  of  Glendale,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Mary  Payne  Hinshaw,  of  Apison,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Ruth  Hope,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Betty  Marie  Hunt,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Alfred  Love  Jobe,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Frances  Pauline  Keller,  of  Ripley,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Education 

Virginia  LeNoir,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Frank  McFee,  of  Concord,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Annabel  Mallicoat,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

George  Washington  Ochs,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Bachelor  of 
Arts  (as  of  the  class  of  1880) 

Rossie  Byron  Reed,  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Education 

George  Barnett  Roberts,  of  Tobaccoport,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education 

Claude  Buren  Sanford,  of  Adams,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Ralph  Scribner  Schmitt,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Emma  Young  Scott,  of  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

William   Bell  Simpson,  of  Obion,  Tennessee,   Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Education 

Rosa  Lee  Tolley,  of  Fayetteville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Edu- 
cation 

Edward  Ray  White,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

In  the  College  of  Engineering 

David  Harris  Day,  of  Somerville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Thesis :    A  Test  of  the  Power  Plant  of  the  Knoxville  Spinning  Mill 

Howard  Bassett  Freeman,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,   Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis :    A  Contact  Maker  for  Determining  Wave  Form  of  Alter- 
nating Current 
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Joseph  Hiram  Gilbreth,  of  Lawrenceburg,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

Thesis :   The  Separation  of  Copper  from  Zinc 

Samuel  Benjamin  Hayley,  of  Jackson,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Chemical  Engineering 

Thesis :   The  Analysis  of  Tennessee  Bauxite 

Hunter  McDonald  Hicks,  of  Belleview,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis:    The  Rebuilding  of  a  10  K.  W.  (110-100,000  volt)  Testing 
Transformer 

Alexander  Newcomer  Jeffries,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis:    The  Rebuilding  of  a  10  K.  W.  (110-100,000  volt)  Testing 
Transformer 

Richard  Calvin  McCalla,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis :    The  Construction  of  a  Sphere  Spark  Gap  for  Measuring 
High  Voltage 

Stuart  Wilder  Maher,  of  Roan  Mountain,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

Thesis :   The  Filtered  and  Unfiltered  Water  of  Knoxville 

Floyd  Barnes  Porter,  of  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering  (as  of  the  class  of  1911) 

Thesis :    The  Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch 

Howard  Evans  Sprankle,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis:    The  Design  of  a  Hydro-Electric  Plant  on  the  Tennessee 
River 

Walter  Claiborne  Whitaker,  Jr.,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Thesis:    The  Design  of  a  Hydro-Electric  Plant  on  the  Tennessee 
River 

Carrick  Heiskell  Yeager,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering 

Thesis:    A  Study  of  Liquids  which  will  not  attack  Copper,  Zinc  and 
Nickel,  boiling  between  20  degrees  and  400  degrees  F. 
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In  the  College  of  Agriculture 
With  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scientific  Agriculture 
Frank  Sowell  Chance,  of  Springfield,  Tennessee 
Chevy  Chase,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Leslie  Hopewell  Dooley,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Thomas  Hunter  Dougherty,  of  Butler,  Tennessee 
Oscar  Little  Farris,  of  Estill  Springs,  Tennessee 
Forrest  Walton  Fleming,  of  Fayetteville,  Tennessee 
Connie  Martin  Haenseler,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
James  Leonard  Herron,  of  Concord,  Tennessee 
Frank  Richardson  Hines,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Carac  Martin  Humes,  of  Jackson,  Tennessee 
Guy  Powers,  of  Reagan,  Tennessee 
George  Blake  Thackston,  of  Elmwood,  Tennessee 
Penn  William  Worden,  of  Tullahoma,  Tennessee 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT 

The  advance  in  the  University  of  Tennessee  during  the  past  year  has 
been  most  gratifying.  The  aggregate  enrollment  has  been  considerably 
in  advance  of  anything  heretofore  known,  while  the  quality  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  students  entering  all  departments  has  been  distinctly  superior. 
In  the  academic  colleges  the  enrollment  reached  a  total  of  539,  an  in- 
crease of  75  over  last  year.  The  number  in  the  College  of  Law  was  33, 
an  increase  of  6  over  the  enrollment  of  last  year,  the  enrollment  in  the 
first  year  class  being  21  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  course  has  been 
lengthened  to  three  years  and  all  these  students  entered  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact.  The  agricultural  short  course  at  the  University,  a 
newly  introduced  short  course  in  highway  engineering,  an  extension 
course  for  Knoxville  teachers,  a  short  course  for  practical  miners,  and 
an  extension  course  for  stationary  engineers,  all  given  at  Knoxville, 
brought  the  total  enrollment  here  to  714.  In  addition  to  this  number  of 
regularly  enrolled  students,  there  were  nearly  one  hundred  persons  from 
various  parts  of  the  State  who  came  to  attend  a  Good  Roads  Conference 
held  by  the  College  of  Engineering,  and  the  usual  large  enrollment  of 
the  East  Tennessee  Farmers'  Convention,  held  during  the  month  of  May. 
The  numbers  in  attendance  at  Memphis  were — for  the  College  of  Medicine 
342,  and  for  the  College  of  Dentistry  42,  making  a  total  in  these  depart- 
ments of  384.  The  enrollment  of  students  in  the  summer  school  was 
2120,  and  of  the  students  taught  in  extension  courses,  held  in  sixteen 
county  seats  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  was  2127.  Omitting  duplicates, 
the  total  number  reached  by  the  University,  in  the  various  courses  of 
instruction  offered  by  it,  aggregated  the  large  number  of  5474. 
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While  it  may  be  true  that  ''comparisons  are  odious,"  it  may  also  be 
interesting,  and  perhaps  profitable,  to  this  audience  if  I  call  its  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  so  far  as  I  can  gather  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
literature  of  the  universities  of  the  Southern  States,  this  number  easily 
places  us  in  the  first  rank;  the  next  in  order  being  the  University  of 
Texas  with  a  total  enrollment  of  3334;  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  2833.  If,  however,  we  omit  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  and  other  extension  work,  the  order  will  stand — the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  with  a  total  of  3334;  the  University  of  Tennessee  3147;  and 
the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  2673.  If  we  omit,  in  addition  to 
the  extension  work,  also  the  summer  schools  of  the  three  institutions,  the 
order  will  stand — The  University  of  Texas  with  2361 ;  Tulane  University 
of  Louisiana  with  1650;  Vanderbilt  University  with  1112  ;  and  The  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  with  1093.  Unless  one  disregards  entirely  the  work 
of  the  summer  sessions  and  the  work  in  extension,  the  three  institutions 
first  named — Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Tulane,  are  easily  the  leaders  in 
educational  enrollment  in  the  South. 

The  College  of  Medicine  in  Memphis  has  had  a  most  splendid  and 
successful  year.  The  absorption  of  the  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege has  been  effected  with  no  friction  whatever.  Among  both  the  facul- 
ties and  the  students  of  the  two  schools,  which  are  now  blended  into 
one,  there  has  been  the  utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling.  The  alterations 
in  the  buildings  and  added  equipment  provided  by  the  appropriations  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  have  brought  the  College 
of  Medicine  into  excellent  condition.  It  has  now  been  inspected  by 
three  different  examining  bodies  and  approved  by  all  of  them.  In  August, 
last,  it  was  duly  registered,  after  inspection,  by  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  This  approval  was  also  extended  at  the  same 
time  to  the  College  of  Dentistry  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  In  Jan- 
uary, last,  the  school  was  visited,  on  my  invitation,  by  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  who  expressed  his  great  surprise  and  appreciation  of  the  re- 
markable strides  made  by  the  College,  and  an  admiration  for  its  satis- 
factory organization,  on  both  the  laboratory  and  the  clinical  side.  During 
the  month  of  April  the  College  was  visited  by  the  inspector  of  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  who 
has  given  it  an  A  rating,  thereby  placing  it  in  the  list  of  the  colleges 
considered  as  approved  by  that  great  organization.  It  was  also  visited  by 
the  inspector  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  who 
expressed  his  great  surprise  and  satisfaction  at  what  he  found  there  and 
his  determination  to  recommend  it  for  membership  in  his  Association. 
These  results  are  pleasing  and  encouraging.  It  has  seldom,  if  ever,  oc- 
curred that  a  group  of  departments  of  a  university  have  been  transferred 
bodily  from  one  city  to  another  and,  in  so  short  a  time,  reached  the 
satisfactory  condition  that  holds  in  our  medical  departments  today. 

I  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  new  School  of  Com- 
merce, to  be  inaugurated  next  session.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  School 
of  Commerce  to  offer  to  those  students  who  have  completed  the  com- 
mercial course  in  the  public  high  schools,  or  to  others  equally  well  pre- 
pared, a  college  course  extending  over  four  years  and  giving  somewhat 
definite  preparation  for  business.  The  course  as  outlined  includes  two 
years  in  preparation  in  languages,  mathematics,  and  sciences,  subjects  that 
are  intrinsically  valuable  for  training  and  culture,  followed  by  two  years 
in  which  the  grouping  and  character  of  the  subjects  is  such  as  to  give 
information  on,  and  stimulate  interest  in,  business  affairs.    It  is  believed 
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that  this  course  will  prove  of  interest  and  will  meet  the  needs  of  a 
large  class  of  students  who,  while  not  aiming  at  one  of  the  professions, 
desire  a  course  leading  to  a  somewhat  definite  goal  as  the  gateway  to 
a  business  career. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  newly  outlined  courses  preliminary 
to  medicine.  The  College  of  Medicine  will,  beginning  with  the  next 
session,  require  one  year  of  collegiate  preparation  for  admission ;  it  there- 
fore has  become  necessary  to  outline  and  teach  courses  preliminary  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  such  courses  will  be  given  by  us,  both  at  Knox- 
ville  and  at  Memphis. 

By  recent  final  action  of  Congress,  and  approval  by  the  President, 
the  bill  for  agricultural  extension,  known  as  the  "Smith-Lever  Bill,"  has 
become  a  law.  Under  this  bill  we  shall  receive  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1914,  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  agricultural  extension  work. 
In  addition  to  this  amount  it  is  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  expend  through  the  University's  extension  organization,  about 
$30,000  for  farm  demonstration  work,  and  corn  club  and  tomato  club 
work,  which  has  heretofore  been  conducted  in  the  State  by  immediate 
direction  from  Washington.  We  are  now  engaged  in  working  out  the 
details  of  the  organization  of  the  extension  service  which  promises  to 
become  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  development  of  rural  life  in  our  State 
and  to  be  of  incalculable  value  in  carrying  a  knowledge  of  the  Univer- 
sity spirit  and  activities  to  every  portion  of  the  Commonwealth.  Addi- 
tional large  sums  will  come  to  us  from  the  National  Treasury  for  the  fiscal 
years  after  the  next,  but  the  amount  of  such  sums  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  matching,  dollar  for  dollar,  by  the  State,  the  counties,  or  other 
organizations  or  persons,  who  may  set  aside  money  for  this  purpose. 

With  these  many  significant  achievements  we  close  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful year.  The  future  is  bright.  A  spirit  of  optimism  prevails  among 
trustees,  faculty,  and  students.  At  last  Tennessee  has  a  State  University 
of  which  it  has  a  right  to  be  proud. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY 
MAN  OF  1914 

By  Mr.  C.  P.  J.  Mooney, 
Managing  Editor  of  The  Commercial  Appeal 

If  public  speakers  and  class  orators  were  to  discuss  only  those  things 
that  they  know  something  about  and  refrained  from  telling  people  all 
about  the  things  of  which  they  know  little,  there  would  be  a  great  in- 
crease in  oratorical  effectiveness  on  such  occasions  as  this. 

I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
or  university  education.  It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  how  this  university 
or  any  other  university  should  be  conducted.  I  shall  not  tell  you  that 
you  are  engaged  in  a  work  more  important  than  any  other  work.  I  do 
intend,  however,  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  relation  between  the 
university — the  graduate  of  the  university — and  the  modern  newspaper 
office. 

As  an  editor  I  have  come  in  contact  with  young  men  holding  diplomas 
from  universities  in  the  East  and  with  other  young  men  holding  diplomas 
from  that  group  of  universities  around  Chicago.    As  a  Southern  editor 
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I  have  also  met  young  men  from  the  Uniyersity  of  Tennessee,  from  Van- 
derbilt,  from  Sewanee,  from  the  University  of  Arkansas,  from  Tulane, 
and  especially  from  the  University  of  Mississippi.  My  experience  with 
the  young  graduates  of  these  institutions  has  been  such  as  to  cause  me 
to  have  respect  for  a  certain  system  of  teaching  that  is  in  the  univer- 
sities of  the  South. 

The  small  Southern  colleges  afford  certain  advantages  hard  to  secure 
elsewhere.  In  many  of  the  Southern  universities  which  are  the  evolution 
of  these  small  colleges  they  still  maintain  a  respect  for  thoroughness  in 
the  things  that  are  considered  now  elementary  education. 

I  believe  the  system  of  teaching  English  in  the  Southern  universities 
is  better  than  the  system  in  some  of  the  other  schools  of  the  country, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Southern  university  man  beginning  newspaper 
work  averages  better  English  than  do  the  young  men  from  the  East  or 
from  the  Middle  West  and  North.  This  may  be  from  the  greater  thorough- 
ness of  the  preparatory  work  in  the  South.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
I  am  stating  to  you  a  fact  which  is  a  result  of  my  experience. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  me  that  in  this  country,  where  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken  not  only  by  people  of  English  descent,  but  by  people  of 
Latin,  Teutonic  and  Celtic  blood,  that  English  itself  is  not  made  dominant 
among  all  the  languages,  spoken  or  dead.  The  English  language  par- 
takes of  the  spirit  of  those  who  were  at  its  beginning.  It  has  pride  of 
race,  but  it  is  a  thrifty  language.  It  is  gregarious  and  it  is  imperialistic. 
It  absorbs  into  its  being  and  makes  part  of  itself  whatsoever  suits  it 
better  than  that  which  it  has.  Latin  and  Greek  did  not  impress  them- 
selves upon  the  English  language,  but  the  English  language  took  from 
Latin  and  Greek  those  things  it  needed  in  its  economy.  This  has  ever 
been  the  spirit  of  the  English  language. 

If  a  French  word  conveys  the  meaning  more  accurately  than  does  a 
word  in  English  we  bodily  appropriate  the  word.  If  what  ten  years  ago 
was  slang  of  the  street  begins  to  express  an  idea,  generally  we  give  the 
word  respectability  and  a  place  in  the  dictionary  and  thereby  add  to  our 
speaking'  assets. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  do  I  congratulate  any  university  that  holds 
its  courses  in  English  to  be  important  and  seeks  to  ground  its  students 
not  only  in  a  knowledge  of  English  literature  and  English  thought,  but 
in  the  very  roots  and  sills  of  the  structure  of  the  English  language.  It 
is  a  fact  that  if  one  thoroughly  understands  the  English  language,  if 
one  has  mastered  the  history  of  the  English  language  one  has  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  English-speaking  people. 

University  and  the  Editor. 

There  should  be  a  close  relationship — a  brotherhood,  if  you  please — 
between  the  American  universities  and  the  American  newspapers.  That 
fraternity  should  exist  more  closely  to-day  than  probably  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  university  to  teach 
the  young  man  how  to  think;  and,  knowing  how  to  think,  the  editor 
must  learn  what  to  think.  The  editor  will  make  a  poor  use  of  learning 
what  to  think  unless  he  knows  how  to  think.  All  of  which  means  that 
a  university  training  is  to  my  mind  a  thing  exceedingly  important  in  these 
days,  when  men  in  active  life  have  little  time  to  think,  but  must  act  from 
instinct.  If  that  instinct  is  not  the  result  of  preliminary  thorough  train- 
ing, the  flying  machines  will  crash  in  midair  and  peaceful  wars  will  result 
in  tremendous  loss  of  life. 
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I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  when  one  is  just  from  college  one 
is  at  the  beginning  of  learning.  That  expression  is  usually  the  flattering 
unction  some  man  takes  to  himself  who  has  not  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
early  training.  The  school  of  experience  is  a  great  teacher,  but  experi- 
ence is  not  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  knowledge.  If  one  has  knowl- 
edge and  then  adds  to  it  experience  one  is  fortunate.  If  one  has  just 
experience  and  little  knowledge,  then  indeed  is  one  going  through  life 
as  a  one-armed  man  or  as  a  locomotive  with  one  cylinder  head  blown  out. 

If  you  have  finished  your  university  course  and  if  you  have  been 
a  close  and  a  serious  student;  if  you  had  an  average  brain  when  you 
began,  and  if  you  cultivated  that  average  brain  during  your  four  years 
here ;  if  you  filled  it  with  knowledge  to  its  comfortable  carrying  capacity, 
then  indeed  are  you  splendidly  equipped.  The  only  thing  you  must  do 
is  to  find  yourself  in  your  new  surroundings. 

To  you  young  men  who  are  graduating  let  me  say  that  the  water 
has  already  passed  through  the  mill  wheels.  But  to  you  young  men  who 
have  not  yet  finished,  to  you  who  are  beginning  and  to  you  who  will 
begin  next  year,  let  me  say  that  you  cannot  hope  by  taking  things  easy 
here,  by  loafing  along  here,  by  doing  barely  enough  work  to  get  through, 
that  you  can  recover  lost  ground  and  pick  up  everything  necessary  after 
you  are  through. 

High  Cost  of  Time. 

Time  was  never  so  precious  as  in  1914.  The  high  cost  of  living  is 
part  of  the  high  price  of  time.  Time  was  never  so  generous  in  its  out- 
puts as  this  year.  Time  is  so  valuable  that  an  eminent  man  of  physics 
a  few  years  ago  received  the  Nobel  prize  because  he  invented  a  machine 
for  measuring  the  duration  of  light.  The  time  to  get  knowledge  is  very 
short.  You  may  think  you  have  little  leisure  here,  but  your  leisure  here 
is  as  centuries  to  the  moments  of  leisure  you  will  have  if  you  become 
active  men  in  the  active  affairs  of  this  active  world.  You  can  come  out 
of  the  university  a  finished  young  man.  You  can  come  out  of  the  uni- 
versity a  scholar.  You  can  come  out  of  the  university  with  your  head 
full  of  knowledge,  and  upon  that  material  you  can  build  and  build  and 
build.  That  material  is  a  foundation,  and  you  will  find  very  little  time 
in  active  life  to  add  to  the  strength  of  that  foundation. 

It  is  a  marvelous  experience  almost  every  day  with  me  that  the  little 
bits  of  knowledge  I  picked  up  during  my  college  days  and  even  during 
my  country  school  days  comes  visually  into  play  in  my  work.  Not  many 
years  ago  when  I  was  a  newspaper  reporter  I  was  sent  to  describe  a 
machine  invented  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide. '  It  was  a  won- 
derful machine.  I  could  understand  quickly  how  the  machine  added  and 
how  it  subtracted,  but  I  was  puzzled  to  know  how  it  was  that  the  machine 
multiplied  and  divided.  When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  learned,  but  did  not 
understand — it  was  a  sort  of  rote  definition — that  multiplication  was  a 
short  method  of  addition.  "How  does  the  machine  multiply?"  I  asked. 
"It  multiplies  as  simply  as  it  adds,"  said  the  inventor.  "When  I  went 
to  work  on  the  machine  I  understood  the  principle  that  multiplication  is 
simply  a  short  method  of  addition."  Then  I  saw,  I  remembered,  I  under- 
stood. 

And  so  it  runs.  Somewhere  in  the  well-rounded  university  there  is 
a  place  for  every  fact  of  history,  for  every  contribution  to  science,  for 
every  form  of  philosophy.  The  university  is  a  great  clearing-house  where 
the  products  of  the  brains  of  men  are  exchanged.  The  university  is  a 
place  where  a  man  may  learn  not  only  one  thing  well,  but  many  things 
reasonably  well. 
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The  Point  of  Influence. 

And  just  at  this  point  is  where  the  university  profoundly  influences 
and  splendidly  equips  the  journalist  of  1914.  The  modern  newspaper  has 
become  a  practical  university  in  the  gathering  of  all  facts  and  all  opinions. 
Every  form  of  human  activity  and  every  stirring  of  the  spirit  that  is  in 
us  is  felt  in  a  newspaper  office. 

Journalism  has  become  a  science  universal.  The  modern  editor  dis- 
cusses all  things.  He  has  experience  in  all  the  forces  that  go  to  make 
up  our  complex  material  and  spiritual  existence.  Journalism  is  the  one 
profession  where  a  little  knowledge  about  anything  may  be  dangerous, 
but  is  surely  useful.  A  newspaper's  power  for  good  or  for  bad  was  never 
so  great  as  in  this  year.  The  exercise  of  the  power  may  not  be  so 
evident  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  There  may  be  no  editor  to-day  whose 
writings  are  so  far-reaching  in  their  immediate  effect  as  were  the  preach- 
ments of  Greeley,  but  the  energy  of  the  papers  of  New  York  City  are 
infinitely  greater  than  were  those  of  all  the  papers  printed  in  New  York 
when  Greeley  and  Raymond  and  the  elder  Bennett  were  powers  in  the 
land.  The  influence  of  the  editor,  then,  may  not  be  so  great  as  was  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Greeley  or  Mr.  Dana  or  Henry  Grady  or  as  is  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Watterson.  But  the  power  of  the  press  with  its  editors 
of  small  personal  fame  has  become  colossal  just  as  the  business  and  the 
machinery  of  making  the  papers  have  become  gigantic. 

An  Age  of  Facts. 

It  is  an  age  when  the  oration  and  abstract  reasoning  do  not  quickly 
secure  a  result,  but  it  is  a  time  when  the  recital  of  facts  and  the  giving 
to  these  facts  their  relative  importance  forces  the  human  mind  into  a 
conclusion. 

In  journalism,  in  law,  and  in  medicine  we  are  in  that  frame  of  mind 
when  we  are  drawing  universal  conclusions  from  a  mass  of  co-ordinate, 
contemporary,  or  consecutive  incidents.  The  modern  movement  is  to 
establish  universal  laws  and  universal  propositions  from  our  individual 
experiences.  In  the  tremendous  progress  of  science,  in  the  multiplicity 
of  new  things  we  are  prone  to  think  that  all  knowledge  began  with  the 
present  generation.  If  a  thing  is  new  to  us  it  is  true.  If  a  theory  is 
old  and  has  not  fastened  itself  in  the  vitals  of  our  mind  we  are  prone 
to  discard  it  as  useless.  The  old  order  passes  just  as  men  pass.  Cus- 
toms, rules,  theories  are  discarded,  and  because  they  are  useless  now  we 
of  this  biplane  and  wireless-telegraph  age  are  prone  to  think  that  they 
were  always  useless.  You  are  just  as  logical  in  this  as  when  you  are 
gazing  upon  the  dead  form  of  an  old  man  who  has  lived  an  active  life, 
who  has  made  the  world  better.  He  has  spent  four-score  years  in  it. 
It  is  as  if  you  were  to  say  that,  this  man  being  dead  and  now  useless, 
his  whole  life  has  been  vain  and  worthless. 

Danger  of  the  Present  Viewpoint. 

My  experience  as  a  newspaper  man  has  shown  that  in  ascertaining 
the  value  of  things  one  must  not  exaggerate  their  importance,  size,  or 
strength  from  their  present  aspects. 

When  I  began  newspaper  work  the  editorial  mind  was  given  solely 
to  things  political.  In  1892,  a  reporter  upon  a  Memphis  paper,  I  heard 
a  then-thought-to-be  eminent  judge  say  that  if  Grover  Cleveland  was  not 
elected  the  liberties  of  the  American  people  would  be  lost;  that  liberty 
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itself  would  be  stifled  under  the  choking  influence  of  a  paternalistic  and 
centralized  government.  I  saw  then  that  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  to  be  elected  there  would  be  famine  and  desolation  for 
the  poor  and  the  heel  of  the  oppressor  would  be  on  the  neck  of  all  of  us. 

Fortunately,  for  my  peace  of  mind,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected.  Mr. 
Harrison  went  out  of  office.  I  knew  then  little  of  Mr.  Harrison's  great 
strength  and  splendid  Americanism.  There  is  not  a  student  of  political 
history  to-day  who  will  deny  to  that  man  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Cleveland  came  in  and  all  of  you  know  what  happened.  A 
fearful  panic  swept  over  the  country.  The  Republic  denounced  Mr. 
Cleveland  for  bringing  about  that  panic.  To-day  you  and  I  know  that 
neither  Mr.  Cleveland  nor  Mr.  Harrirson  could  have  prevented  it,  and 
that  both  of  them  united  could  not  have  prevented  it. 

The;  Mind  Universal. 

A  modern  university  gives  you  a  universal  mind,  so  to  speak.  Here 
you  will  learn  that  as  there  were  great  men  before  Agamemnon  so  were 
there  great  people  before  the  men  and  women  of  this  generation;  that 
there  was  knowledge  even  before  there  were  letters;  that  there  was 
statesmanship  even  before  Mr.  Taft,  Col.  Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Wilson  bore 
a  hand  in  directing  the  affairs  of  this  Republic  of  ours. 

The  modern  editor  must  hold  also  to  this  well-settled  truth,  because 
if  he  does  not  he  will  be  running  all  the  days  of  his  life  after  vain 
things.  The  new  and  the  novel  will  so  absorb  him  that  he  will  waste 
his  time  over  certain  problems  that  are  put  to  him  as  new,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  principles  that  underlie  these  problems  were  worked 
out  long  ago  and  their  truth  established  or  their  absurdity  demonstrated. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  journalism  when  there  was 
such  necessity  for  logical  and  right  thinking  as  there  is  now.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  men  could  make  bad  progress  so  fast  by  catch- 
ing the  first  impulse  of  a  public  prejudice,  turning  that  prejudice  into  a 
political  theory,  setting  it  up  as  a  new  doctrine  and  advocating  it  as  a 
cure-all  for  the  diseases  of  the  Republic  and  for  the  evils  that  fall  upon 
men. 

If  one  has  not  been  well  trained  one  is  likely  to  be  swept  off  his 
feet  by  those  things  which  surround  him.  If  one  permits  himself  to  be 
influenced  alone  by  contemporary  events,  by  the  drift  of  things  present, 
if  one  does  not  take  into  consideration  what  has  happened  and  if  one 
does  not  know  what  has  happened,  then  one  is  in  danger  of  being  a 
very  poor  editor. 

Armageddon  of  Free  Silver. 

In  1895  and  1896  I  was  a  reporter,  city  and  managing  editor.  The 
Armageddon  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  forces  and  the 
single  gold  standard  forces  was  in  the  City  of  Memphis.  John  G.  Carlisle, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  came  to  Memphis  to  sound  the  keynote  on 
the  gold  standard  theory  of  finance.  Men  from  all  corners  of  the  United 
States  came.  Rich  men  from  New  York  came  on  special  trains.  Uni- 
versity professors  were  in  the  audience.  Politicians  in  office  were  there 
in  droves.  Politicians  out  of  office  were  there  in  other  droves.  Far- 
seeing  politicians  whose  eyes  were  always  on  the  main  chance — the  main 
chance  being  an  office  with  a  salary — were  there  prepared  to  get  a  meas- 
ure of  the  drift  of  things  before  they  declared  themselves. 

Mr.  Carlisle  did  make  a  great  speech.  He  stood  squarely  upon  the 
gold  dollar  as  the  measure  of  value.    It  was  a  day  of  gold  and  triumph. 
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Truly,  it  was  a  golden  hour.  When  darkness  descended  over  the  earth 
that  evening  many  thought  they  could  hear  the  dirge  of  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  in  the  sighs  of  the  night  winds. 

The  Bimetallic  League  of  Memphis  was  a  small  and  struggling  organ- 
ization. It  had  prevailed  upon  a  young  man  to  come  down  from  Nebraska 
and  make  an  address  on  the  day  following  Mr.  Carlisle's  address.  His 
name  was  Bryan.  The  Bimetallic  League  people  could  not  hire  the  large 
auditorium,  but  they  did  manage  to  scrape  together  enough  money  to 
hire  the  Grand  Opera  House.  Mr.  Bryan  made  a  good  speech.  It  was 
pleasing,  insinuating,  appealing.  He  was  confident  in  the  truth  of  his 
theory,  but  he  seemed  then  to  fear  that  he  did  not  have  the  strength  in 
him  to  drive  home  his  arguments. 

After  this  meeting  was  held  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  national 
bimetallic  convention  in  Memphis.  Out  of  the  West  came  Stewart  of 
Nevada,  and  Jones  of  Nevada;  Delmar  of  California — a  writer  on  finance. 
Harris  of  Tennessee,  Jones  of  Arkansas,  Money  of  Mississippi,  Turpie 
of  Indiana,  Blackburn  of  Kentucky,  Joe  Sibley  of  Pennsylvania,  John 
Hugh  McDowell  of  Tennessee,  were  there.  Mr.  Bryan  came.  Ben  Till- 
man of  South  Carolina,  then  in  the  ruthless  pride  of  new  power,  came 
and  had  with  him  the  governor  of  the  State,  whom  he  made  his  messen- 
ger boy.  Carmack  was  there,  brilliant,  fiery,  and  daring.  Speeches  were 
made,  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  out  from  that  meeting  went  men 
into  the  four  corners  of  the  United  States  preaching  that  unless  we  had 
the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  famine  and  ruin  would  stalk 
abroad  in  the  land. 

Then  the  Fight. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  nominated  for  president,  made  his  cross  of  gold 
speech  and  came  back  to  Memphis  to  speak  before  an  audience  number- 
ing about  5,000.  An  enthusiastic  follower  of  Mr.  Bryan  proclaimed  that 
there  were  50,000  people  present  and  told  me  if  I  put  in  the  paper  that 
there  were  only  40,000  I  should  thereby  show  myself  to  be  a  subsidized 
follower  of  the  myrmidons  of  Wall  Street. 

The  country  was  stirred  as  seldom  before.  The  election  came.  You 
know  the  result.  What  would  have  been  the  result  had  Mr.  Bryan  won 
we  do  not  know,  but  remembering  the  modern  view  of  money,  I  doubt 
that  those  who  prophesied  that  disaster  would  follow  his  election  would 
have  established  records  as  masters  of  this  sort  of  business.  In  view  of 
the  recent  banking  act,  in  view  of  asset  currency,  in  view  of  the  bill 
passed  permitting  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  issue  money  on  secur- 
ities, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  single  standard  men  and 
that  the  free  silver  men  both  were  talking  much  about  something  of  which 
they  knew  very  little.  Instead  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  it  was  the 
blind  fighting  the  blind ;  and  so  often  do  we  see  movements  start  and 
grow  and  then  so  often  do  we  see  blind  leaders  leading  a  fight  against 
other  blind  leaders. 

Danger  in  Judging  from  Things  as  They  Seem  Now. 

Thus  the  modern  editors — all  of  us,  especially  those  of  us  who  are 
young — are  too  prone  to  measure  things  as  they  appear  to  be  now. 

The  university-trained  editor,  the  university-trained  lawyer,  or  the 
university-trained  man  of  politics  may  be  helped  by  his  training  to  avoid 
the  misjudgments  which  sometimes  come  from  contemporary  contem- 
plation. 
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You  will  remember  that  the  national  fight  in  1900  was  made  upon 
the  question  of  imperialism.  The  fight  of  1904  was  made  upon  the  domi- 
nation of  Big  Business  over  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  In  those  years 
the  questions  at  issue  were  given  great  importance.  Editors  and  orators 
fulminated  on  the  stump  and  in  type  as  to  what  would  happen  if  this 
country  of  ours  went  into  the  business  of  colonization.  Other  editors 
and  other  orators  shuddered  when  they  thought  the  people  would  become 
weak  because  they  had  eliminated  the  lust  of  conquest  from  their  blood. 

If  you  are  an  editor  trained  in  a  university  or  have  been  a  hard  stu- 
dent, you  know  that  there  is  in  almost  every  incident  and  condition  a 
parallel  somewhere  in  the  past  affairs  of  men.  Nations  and  men  are 
often  committed  to  a  policy  when  they  are  laboring  under  the  element 
of  surprise.  Under  the  emotions  brought  about  by  the  immediate  condi- 
tions we  often  embark  upon  a  career  and  we  do  not  stop  to  ascertain 
where  this  journey  shall  end  until  we  are  far  on  the  way. 

The  Future  Result. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  these  things  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  for- 
ever? You  have  no  time  to  reason  it  out.  You  must  act  and  act  at  once. 
If  you  have  been  properly  trained  you  will  more  probably  do  right  than 
act  wrong. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  cool 
thinking,  right  thinking,  was  more  necessary  than  now  in  this  age  when 
there  is  a  bill  for  every  ill  and  a  law  proposed  for  not  only  the  ills  of 
government,  but  the  ills  of  the  flesh.  These  are  crowded  hours  and  great 
is  one's  loss  of  time  if  one  spends  it  in  chasing  shadows,  in  advocating 
things  that  have  no  bearing  upon  anything,  in  propagating  reforms  that 
turn  out  to  be  fakes. 

I  am  not  a  reactionary.  I  am  not  a  stand-patter.  I  believe  in  the 
law  of  eternal  progress.  We  are  getting  better.  The  world  is  getting 
better.  We  shall  work  out  finally.  I  do  not  despair  of  myself,  my  fel- 
lows, or  my  country.  We  shall  solve  the  problems  of  inordinate  wealth 
and  suffering  poverty.  The  better  we  are  equipped  quickly  to  tell  the 
true  from  the  false,  the  useless  from  the  useful,  the  more  quickly  shall 
we  be  able  to  realize  the  things  that  are  worth  while. 

It  is  for  the  university,  if  you  please,  to  give  to  the  editor  certain 
mental  instrumentalities  that  will  enable  him  as  nearly  as  the  human 
mind  can  to  arrive  quickly  at  truth  and  to  advocate  it.  It  is  for  the 
university  to  train  that  which  we  commonly  call  impulse  as  well  as  the 
reasoning  mind.  The  modern  editor  must  act  on  impulse.  The  modern 
editor  has  not  time  to  look  into  books  for  decisions.  He  must  do  it 
now.  He  cannot  even  consult  with  friends.  What  is  more,  he  must  do 
it  right  because  if  he  does  it  wrong  the  deed  stands  out  against  him 
within  an  hour  or  the  following  morning  on  his  own  printed  page. 

There  is  no  business  requiring  quicker  decision  than  that  of  1914 
journalism.  The  editor  must  act  and  he  must  not  make  a  mistake.  That 
is  to  say,  his  average  of  mistakes  must  be  low.  The  modern  news- 
paper office  is  no  place  of  turmoil.  Things  happen  so  rapidly  there  that 
if  there  were  confusion  in  it,  if  there  were  disorder  these  would  quickly 
bring  about  chaos.  The  editor  may  feed  upon  excitement,  but  he  must 
not  become  excited. 

In  our  office  every  night  we  are  within  half  a  minute  of  New  York, 
ten  seconds  of  Knoxville,  five  minutes  of  London,  thirty  minutes  of 
Tokyo,  and  sometimes  we  may  be  days  behind  something  going  on  in 
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our  own  city.  The  whole  world  is  so  belted  up,  so  interlaced  with  cables, 
with  telegraph  lines,  with  telephone  lines,  with  wireless  that  the  pulsa- 
tions of  every  great  city  and  every  great  center  are  felt  almost  instantly 
in  all  the  corners  of  the  globe. 

Laws  of  Proportion. 

In  our  own  office  every  night  we  receive  about  90,000  words  of  news. 
These  90,000  words  of  news  are  condensed  into  60,000  words.  We  re- 
ceive an  average  of  650  separate  stories  daily.  We  print  about  450  stories. 
But  these  450  stories  must  be  the  most  important  of  the  lot.  To  be  able 
to  differentiate,  to  be  able  to  weigh  relative  values,  we  must  bring  into 
play  the  law  of  comparison  every  moment  and  to  do  these  things  quickly 
and  to  do  them  well  we  shall  have  a  tremendous  task  if  we  have  not 
been  properly  trained  in  college  and  if  after  coming  out  we  have  not 
added  something  every  day  to  our  storehouse  of  experience. 

A  thing  may  be  important  in  a  newspaper  office  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  We  may  see  it  as  the  dominating  story  of  the  paper  the 
morning  following.  At  ten  o'clock  another  thing  has  come  to  pass.  The 
thing  that  was  important  at  six  o'clock  goes  on  the  inside  of  the  paper. 

Two  years  ago  a  great  flood  of  waters  came  down  into  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley.  It  looked  as  if  our  levees  were  to  break,  and  the 
great  basin  of  the  St.  Francis  filled  and  the  regions  below  Memphis  over- 
whelmed. I  sat  in  my  office  one  evening  measuring  the  rainfall  at  Knox- 
ville,  at  Pittsburgh,  at  Cincinnati,  at  Kansas  City,  and  at  Nashville.  The 
heavens  were  emptying  themselves.  I  was  appalled  at  the  problem  before 
the  great  Father  of  Waters.  I  knew  all  these  waters  must  pass  Mem- 
phis. Telegrams  of  warning  had  been  sent.  Washington  was  aroused. 
Danger  signals  were  up.  During  the  day  vagrant  stories  had  come  about 
a  disaster  that  had  happened  to  an  ocean  liner  at  six  o'clock.  That  this 
magnificent  ship  had  sunk  was  unthinkable.  The  story  was  discounted 
and  consigned  to  what  is  known  as  the  dead  hook.  By  eight  o'clock  out 
of  the  deep  there  came  a  message  that  1,000  people,  millionaires  and 
paupers,  great  and  humble,  had  been  drowned.  The  Titanic  had  struck 
an  iceberg  and  had  gone  down.  The  prospective  flood  was  of  tremendous 
importance,  but  the  ocean  disaster  had  the  elements  of  dramatic  magnifi- 
cence and  overwhelming  bigness.  The  flood  story  went  on  the  inside, 
and  for  days  even  we  with  the  flood  waters  of  the  Mississippi  bounding 
by  us  gave  the  Titanic  story  supreme  attention. 

Pride  of  Opinion. 

The  editor  must  not  have  pride  of  opinion  because  he  has  established 
a  certain  procedure.  He  must  be  able  quickly  to  see  that  the  thing  he 
builded  is  structurally  wrong,  is  weak;  that  the  theory  that  he  is  propagat- 
ing has  lost  a  link.  He  must  have  the  courage  when  he  is  wrong  to 
admit  it.  He  must  see  to  it,  however,  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be  wrong, 
and  he  will  be  less  likely  to  be  wrong  if  he  has  been  properly  trained 
during  his  early  days  in  college. 

The  editor  of  1914  cannot  be  a  close  student  of  books.  He  must, 
however,  be  a  student  of  facts.  He  must  learn  to  be  a  quick  reader  and 
he  must  cultivate  the  faculty  of  getting  the  meat  or  the  heart  out  of 
the  new  literary  offerings,  essays  on  the  new  schools  of  thought,  or  the 
preachments  on  the  new  theories  of  government.  He  must  be  a  rapid 
dissecter  of  things  psychological.  And  he  will  be  the  better  able  to  tell 
whether  these  offerings  are  worth  while  if  he  has  been  properly  trained 


in  college.  I  know  of  no  profession  in  this  year  when  a  man  every  mo- 
ment of  his  work  brings  into  play  more  of  the  tools  sharpened  by  educa- 
tion than  that  of  the  editor. 

There  are  now  two  great  movements  in  this  country.  One  is  a 
movement  toward  making  home  life — everyday  life,  if  you  please — more 
easy  and  sweeter  for  all  of  us.  This  movement  is  directed  out  of  the 
universities  through  extensions,  through  lecture-courses,  through  farm- 
institutes,  through  demonstration-farms.  It  goes  from  the  university  into 
the  city  to  social  settlements,  into  juvenile  courts,  into  better  hospitals. 
Again  does  it  go  out  from  the  university  through  the  medical  depart- 
ment for  better  sanitation,  for  the  prevention  of  typhoid,  for  the  removal 
of  adenoids  from  children,  and  closest  personal  attention  to  the  details 
of  the  anatomy  of  little  ones.  The  activities  of  this  age  have  behind  them 
a  distinct  spirit  of  neighborliness,  of  doing  something  for  somebody  that 
will  help  him;  of  telling  somebody  something  that  has  been  good  for  us, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  good  for  him. 

Can't  Make  Heaven  in  a  Day. 

Many  impatient  souls  forget  that  the  world  cannot  be  made  Heaven 
in  a  day,  and  they  are  seeking  through  legislation,  through  new  laws 
and  through  new  forms  of  government  to  bring  about  the  millennium. 
The  theories  that  men  have  held  about  property  since  Abraham  counted 
his  flocks  are  being  disputed,  if  not  vigorously,  vehemently.  We  have 
come  into  the  time  when  one  school  of  political  philosophers  looks  upon 
government  as  all-powerful  to  make  all  of  us  well,  happy,  and  content 
without  work.  Another  school  is  seeking  to  destroy  government  or  make 
it  absolutely  the  creature  of  those  whom  they  call  the  laboring  classes. 
The  manifestations  of  these  theories  are  in  the  recall,  in  the  initiative, 
the  referendum,  in  government  ownership,  the  desire  to  have  the  United 
States  do  something  when  we  cannot  get  the  State  to  do  it,  in  the  civil 
war  in  Colorado,  in  the  parading  in  New  York. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  sincerity  of  any  man  advocating  any  of 
these  theories.  Back  of  these  theories  there  is  a  force  struggling,  blindly 
perhaps,  but  struggling  for  better  things. 

What  is  the  editor  to  do  when  these  often  opposing  forces  come 
marching  through  his  office?  What  is  he  to  do  when  two  reformers,  each 
seeking  to  secure  the  same  end,  fly  at  each  other's  throats  because  their 
methods  are  diametrically  opposed.  The  old  saw,  "When  doctors  disagree 
disciples  are  free,"  will  not  apply  here.  The  doctors  disagree  and  the 
disciples  or  some  other  workers  must  do  the  right  thing. 

What,  then,  is  the  1914  editor  to  do?  He  has  not  the  time  then 
and  there  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  these  theories.  Some  of 
them  are  bottomless.  He  must  have  the  instinct  of  selection,  which  is 
best  created  in  college,  and  that  instinct  of  selection  must  have  been 
sharpened  by  his  experiences  which  he  considers  in  the  light  of  an  educated 
reason. 

I  am  not  passing  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  questions, 
though  I  may  say  that  I  believe  in  just  as  little  government  as  possible 
and  just  as  few  government  officials  as  possible.  I  am  an  individualist 
because  I  love  to  see  man  independent,  self-reliant,  and  so  confident  in 
himself  that  his  very  confidence  begets  in  him  confidence  in  his  neighbor, 
in  his  friends,  and  in  his  government. 

I  am  for  the  recall  of  judges — but  I  must  insist  upon  a  condition 
that  every  one  of  the  10,000,000  recallers  be  as  good  a  lawyer  as  the 
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judge.  How  can  I  pass  upon  the  merit  of  a  question  unless  I  under- 
stand the  question?  In  a  word,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  feel  that  the 
Athenian  who  voted  to  exile  Aristides  because  he  got  tired  of  listening 
to  his  name  was  acting  under  a  system  of  justice  that  is  perfect. 

I  believe  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it  is  written  is  the 
best  instrument  for  the  guarding  and  the  conserving  of  human  property, 
of  government,  and  of  protecting  the  citizens  of  that  government,  both 
from  its  oppressors  and  from  the  oppressions  of  one  another,  that  ever 
came  from  the  brain  of  man. 

The  Crush  of  Majorities. 

But,  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  theories  of  government,  but  the  1914 
editor.  One  thing  that  the  1914  editor  must  have,  and  that  is  the  courage 
to  object  to  a  principle,  to  a  doctrine,  or  to  a  theory  of  government  or 
politics,  no  matter  if  a  tremendous  majority  is  against  him,  if  he  in  his 
heart  and  in  his  mind  feels  that  principle  to  be  wrong. 

You  young  men  who  will  go  out  of  here  as  lawyers,  physicians  and 
men  of  public  affairs,  do  not  permit  yourselves  to  be  swept  off  your  feet 
by  the  mere  force  of  numbers  advocating  something.  In  the  very  nature 
of  things  you  are  educated  for  leadership,  and  if  you  are  to  be  leaders, 
lead  and  do  not  follow.  This  is  a  government  of  majorities,  but  you, 
as  leaders,  must  see  to  it  that  the  majority  is  on  the  right  side.  Let  me 
say  to  you  that  the  truly  radical  men  to-day  may  often  be  the  men  who 
are  standing  for  what  may  be  denounced  as  the  old  order.  It  takes  more 
courage  often  to  hold  out  for  things  as  they  are,  or  they  have  been,  than 
to  join  the  procession  that  is  running  off  after  new  gods. 

The  editor  of  1914  and  the  university  man  of  1914— what  magnificent 
work  is  cut  out  for  them.  This  is  a  constructive  age.  Both  of  us  can 
begin  at  the  home  in  the  country.  Both  of  us  can  begin  education  in 
the  cabin  of  the  woodsman  on  the  sides  of  the  eternal  mountains  of 
this  East  Tennessee.  You  can  go  into  these  homes  as  a  physician,  as  a 
farm  demonstrator,  as  a  dairy  or  a  chicken  expert,  if  you  please.  You 
can  make  the  paper  your  messenger.  When  both  of  us  begin  to  talk 
to  these  people  about  the  things  they  come  in  contact  with,  then  do  we 
get  their  interest.  Then  do  we  begin  to  show  them  how  it  is  possible 
to  increase  the  yield  of  an  acre  from  40  to  70  bushels,  to  make  a  hog 
weigh  300  pounds  at  a  year  old  instead  of  200 — yea,  even  we  can  show 
them  how  it  is  possible  so  to  feed  a  hen  that  she  will  double  her  output 
of  beautiful  white  eggs. 

Importance  of  Little  Things. 

The  big  work  of  life  is  in  the  things  apparently  trifling.  The  editor 
of  1914  should  go  into  another  home  with  the  university  physician.  The 
physician  finds  typhoid  in  the  house,  finds  that  the  little  child  has  been 
drinking  water  from  a  wet-weather  spring  and  that  one  of  the  feeders 
of  this  wet-weather  spring  passes  through  the  barnyard. 

The  editor  can  go  back  to  the  same  home  with  the  chemist  trained 
in  this  university.  Another  child  has  a  disease  which  the  physician  be- 
lieves may  have  been  brought  about  by  impure  milk.  The  chemist  tests 
the  milk  and  finds  it  to  be  improper  for  food. 

With  all  these  men  the  editor  can  work,  and  he  can  put  pieces  about 
all  these  things  into  his  paper.  These  pieces  are  much  more  useful  than 
preachments  on  the  social  uplift  of  China,  the  iniquities  of  the  Republican 
party  or  the  failure  of  organized  Democracy  in  Washington. 
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The  editor  even  can  co-operate  with  the  lawyer,  but  the  lawyer  him- 
self must  understand  his  profession  and  he  must  be  loyal  to  its  highest 
teachings.  The  lawyer  himself  must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  when 
the  law  breaks  down  there  is  anarchy  and  that  anarchy  is  death.  The 
editor  can  co-operate  with  the  lawyer,  then,  in  denouncing  murder,  in 
denouncing  violation  of  any  law  that  is  upon  the  books,  and  then  in  in- 
sisting to  the  people  that  their  safety  is  in  obedience  to  law;  and  he 
must  bring  home  to  the  people  that  this  work  is  the  personal  duty  not 
of  the  law-enforcing  officers,  but  of  the  individual  reader  himself. 

The  editor  of  1914  and  the  minister  can  co-operate.  The  editor  him- 
self, through  his  paper,  can  tell  the  people  where  there  is  no  religion 
there  will  be  no  law,  and  where  there  is  neither  religion  nor  law  there 
will  soon  be  no  morals,  and  where  there  are  no  morals  and  no  religion 
and  no  law,  then  is  man  as  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest. 

Thus  you  see  the  editor  of  1914  must  be  willing  to  co-operate  and 
he  must  co-operate,  and  he  must  work  along  with  every  man  in  every 
profession  or  calling  which  has  in  its  economy  something  that  may  be 
useful  and  elevating. 

The  Home. 

The  foundation  of  civilization  is  in  the  home.  Love  of  man  for  his 
wife,  love  of  man  for  his  children,  respect  of  children  for  their  parents, 
the  sanctity  of  the  home,  the  purity  of  the  home — these  are  the  things 
that  count. 

The  editor  of  1914,  then,  can  be  engaged  in  no  better  work  than 
when  he  is  standing  for  a  pure  home  and  against  anything  that  may  enter 
that  home  which  might  destroy  the  happiness  and  the  love  that  should 
exist  there. 

The  editors  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  haven't  given  a  particularly 
good  account  of  themselves.  They  are  probably  about  as  good  and  as 
ineffective  as  the  editors  of  many  other  States.  The  trouble  with  many 
of  us  is  that  we  are  politicians  first  and  editors  next.  If  an  editor  is  an 
office-seeker,  an  active  politician,  he  will  surely  become  a  poor  editor  and 
probably  also  a  poor  politician.  Personal  politics  and  journalism  do  not 
go  well  together.  The  trouble  with  this  State  is  that  we  devote  about 
95  per  cent  of  our  activity  to  questions  that  are  political  and  about  five 
per  cent  to  those  of  real  value. 

Assume  that  a  man  can  create  an  average  of  $3  in  wealth  in  a  day; 
our  people  in  the  last  six  years  have  lost  such  time  from  real  work  and 
devoted  it  to  factional  politics  as,  if  computed  on  this  basis,  would  have 
created  in  useful  occupation  a  sum  of  money  that  not  only  would  have 
paid  the  State  debt,  but  would  have  also  paid  for  the  schools,  the  law, 
and  the  other  expenses  of  Tennessee;  and  there  might  have  remained 
over  enough  to  complete  the  Memphis-to-Bristol  highway.  Our  politics 
have  not  been  constructive,  but  destructive  and  personal. 

So,  then,  in  1914  the  university  man  and  the  editor  can  stand  to- 
gether, can  go  before  the  whole  country  and  serve  in  a  way  that  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  themselves  and  to  all  others.  They  can  labor  that  for- 
ever the  flag  of  this  country  shall  be  not  only  the  glory  of  its  citizens, 
but  a  symbol  of  honor  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Here  it  was  intended  to  print  a  retrospective  and  prospective 
sketch  of  the  mother-college  of  what  is  rightly  termed  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee — a  university  of  which  all  concerned  have 
much  reason  to  be  proud,  but  of  no  part  more  reason  to  be  proud 
than  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Through  no  fault  of  his, 
however,  Dean  Hoskins  has  not  been  able  to  furnish  for  this 
number  such  an  article.  He  was  so  committed  to  other  tasks 
when  asked  for  this  service  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  com- 
ply. But  this  matter  will  certainly  appear  in  the  Record  for  1915. 
Being  a  historian,  the  Dean  is  naturally  interested  in  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  particular  College  with  which  alone,  since 
his  graduation,  he  has  been  officially  identified,  and  it  may  be 
confidently  expected  that  his  study  will  be  a  permanent  con- 
tribution to  University  life.  It  will  be  written  con  amore,  for, 
though  he  is  in  a  sense  Dean  of  all  the  students  here,  he  is  in- 
creasingly concerned  more  largely  with  those  of  the  cultural 
course. 

Unhappily,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  appear  to  need 
advertisement;  not  because  of  the  inadequacy  or  the  inertness 
of  its  Faculty,  but  rather  because  in  this  so-called  practical  time 
it  is  natural  for  a  practical  public  to  accent  what  is  made  con- 
spicuous by  being  brought  constantly  to  their  attention.  This  is 
easy  in  agriculture  and  engineering,  and  measurably  so  in  law, 
medicine,  pharmacy,  and  dentistry;  they  are  more  immediately 
concerned  with  productive  financial  considerations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Arts  Faculty  are  likely  to  retreat  to  study  and  lecture- 
room,  and  live  the  quiet  life  of  contemplation,  at  times  too  in- 
different to  more  material  returns.  They  greatly  err,  however, 
who  fancy  that  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in  the  University  of 
Tennessee  is  in  any  possible  sense  inferior  to  any  other  part  of 
the  institution.  The  Faculty  and  the  students  and  the  equipment 
will  bear  searching  analysis,  and  compare  favorably  with  those 
not  only  of  any  other  College  here,  but  of  any  other  institution 
in  the  South.  And  it  is  growing  in  efficiency,  as  in  numbers  and 
in  standards ;  but — wait  till  the  Dean  tells  you  all  about  it. 
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The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE* 

By  H.  A.  Morgan,  Dean  and  Director 

The  College  of  Agriculture  was  founded  in  1869,  under  the  first 
Morrill  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1862.  The  College  farm  was 
bought  the  same  year.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  grew 
out  of  the  combined  School  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Botany, 
which  was  founded  in  the  year  1870.  The  first  man  at  the  head  of  this 
department  was  Professor  Hunter  Nicholson.  The  experimental  work 
was  begun  by  Professor  J.  M.  McBryde,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
School  from  June,  1879,  to  June,  1882.  Much  valuable  work  was  done 
during  this  period,  and  three  reports,  chiefly  of  field  and  feeding  experi- 
ments, were  published.  This  work  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Station 
as  a  department  of  the  University  in  June,  1882. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  was  the  first, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Cornell  University,  the  only  corporation  to 
establish  an  experiment  station  without  any  special  endowment.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  five  stations  in  America. 

Professor  McBryde  severed  his  connection  with  the  institution  in 
1882  to  take  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  and  later 
became  President  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
and  Director  of  its  Experiment  Station.  Professor  John  W.  Glenn,  who 
succeeded  Professor  McBryde,  was  made  the  first  Director  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Station. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1883  required  the  Chemist  of  the  Station 
to  make  the  analyses  of  fertilizers  for  the  State  Inspection,  and  this  work 
was  continued  until  1897.  It  was  resumed  in  1904  and  continued  until 
1913. 

In  1887  the  Station  was  reorganized  under  the  Act  of  Congress 
known  as  the  Hatch  Art,  which  gave  to  it  an  annual  income  of  $15,000.00, 
and  was  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  director  and  a 
committee  of  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Dr.  Chas.  W.  Dabney,  Jr.,  was  elected  President  of  the  University, 
and  first  Director  of  the  Station  under  the  new  organization,  July  24, 
1887.  Associated  with  him  were  four  specialists :  Chas.  S.  Plumb,  Assist- 
ant Director,  in  charge  of  field  and  feeding  experiments;  F.  Lamson- 
Scribner,  Botanist  and  Horticulturist;  W.  E.  Stone,  Chemist;  and  H.  E. 
Summers,  Entomologist.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  every  member  of 
this  first  Station  staff  has  gained  prominence  either  in  educational  or 
investigational  work.  Professor  Plumb  is  now  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry  in  Ohio  State  University;  Professor  Summers  is  Professor 
of  Entomology  in  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  Entomologist  of  the 

*This  article  was  compiled  primarily  with  the  idea  of  recording  the  steps  in 
the  development  of  the  Experiment  Station  to  June  30,  1914.  An  article  will  be 
published  at  another  time  having  more  particular  reference  to  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
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Experiment  Station  of  Iowa;  Dr.  Stone  is  President  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity; Professor  Scribner  is  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Wash- 
ington, having  been  connected  with  the  Department  since  leaving  the 
Station,  in  1894.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  this  country  from 
France  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  which  is  now  everywhere  used  to  combat 
fungous  diseases  of  plants.  While  at  the  Tennessee  Station  he  pub- 
lished a  number  of  important  papers,  among  them  being  a  complete  work 
of  140  pages,  with  many  illustrations,  on  the  grasses  of  Tennessee.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  herbarium  by  the  purchase  and  installation  of 
the  extensive  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  Gattinger,  of  Nashville. 

The  Station  at  the  time  of  the  reorganization  was  without  buildings, 
laboratories,  apparatus,  library,  or  other  equipment,  outside  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  farm.  A  small  building  on  the  campus,  which  had  been  used 
for  the  Agricultural  Department,  was  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  Sta- 
tion. This  is  the  building  afterward  known  as  Morrill  Hall,  and  now 
as  Carrick  Hall.  The  building  was  enlarged  in  May,  1888,  and  members 
of  the  Tennessee  Farmers'  Association,  which  was  in  session  in  Knox- 
ville,  participated  in  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  cornerstone.  The  build- 
ing was  furnished  in  time  to  entertain  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations, 
which  met  here  January  1  to  5,  1889. 

The  following  year  Dr.  Dabney  was  made  Chemist  of  the  Station. 
Professor  Scribner  was  elected  Director  and  Botanist  of  the  Station,  and 
Mr.  R.  L.  Watts,  Horticulturist. 

At  that  time  the  College  farm  of  100  acres,  with  its  buildings,  tools, 
stock,  and  other  equipment,  was  turned  over  to  the  Station,  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  transfer  being  that  the  farm  should  be  so  conducted 
that  it  would  serve  to  illustrate  the  methods  taught  in  the  agricultural 
classes.  The  buildings  were  old  and  poorly  constructed,  and  did  not 
properly  protect  the  grain,  tools  and  stock.  Water  was  supplied  from 
Third  Creek,  and  was  often  so  polluted  that  the  stock  would  not  drink  it. 
The  orchard,  vineyard,  and  truck  gardens  were  then  located  on  the  south 
side  of  the  University  campus.  The  greenhouse  was  west  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Building,  and  extended  over  part  of  the  present  site  of  Barbara 
Blount  Hall. 

In  1891  Professor  Chas.  F.  Vanderford,  Professor  of  Agricutlure  in 
the  University,  was  made  Assistant  Director  of  the  Station,  and  assigned 
to  the  general  management  of  the  farm. 

This  year  it  is  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  that  farmers' 
institutes  were  attended  by  members  of  the  Station  staff,  "with  a  view  of 
securing  a  closer  relation  with  the  farmers  of  the  State,  and  gaining 
acquaintance  with  their  circumstances  and  needs."  Farmers'  institutes, 
conducted  by  the  University  or  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
have  been  participated  in  by  members  of  the  staff  almost  every  year  since 
that  time. 

Professor  Vanderford  began  a  study  of  the  type  soils  of  the  State 
in  1892.  The  studies  were  continued  until  1897,  when  the  results  were 
published  in  a  bulletin  of  116  pages,  with  two  soil  maps  of  the  State. 
Since  then  more  thorough  investigations  have  been  conducted,  in  both 
field  and  laboratory,  by  the  present  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Agron- 
omy. 
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In  1893  a  series  of  terraces  was  graded  on  the  farm,  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  fruit  plantation.  They  were  used  for  this 
purpose  until  1900,  when  the  horticultural  plantations  were  moved  to  the 
land  belonging  to  the  University  on  the  hill  near  Middlebrook.  The 
terraces  are  those  at  the  north  side  of  the  farm,  on  which  the  Oliver 
Perry  Temple  Hall  and  the  soil  investigation  plant  now  stand. 

The  orifice  and  title  of  Director  were  abolished  in  1893,  and  the 
duties  of  the  Director  were  transferred  to  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity, who  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  secretary,  Professor  Vanderford  being 
elected  to  this  office. 

In  1893  Professor  S.  M.  Bain  was  elected  Assistant  Botanist,  and 
in  1894  he  was  elected  Botanist,  succeeding  Professor  Scribner,  who  had 
been  called  to  Washington  as  Agrostologist  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Professor  Bain  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Station  longer  than  any  other  member  of  the  staff.  Through 
his  efforts  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  connection  with  the  Station,  the 
extensive  herbarium  was  greatly  enlarged.  He  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University,  as  well  as  Botanist  of  the 
Station. 

In  1895  and  1896,  studies  of  grasses,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  of  forage  crops,  especially  cowpeas,  may 
be  mentioned  as  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  work  of  the  Station. 

During  the  year  1897  a  school  of  horticulture,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Watts,  was  held  at  Madisonville.  This  is  something  of  a 
historic  event,  because  it  was  the  forerunner  of  the  short  courses  which 
are  now  annually  held  at  the  University  and  throughout  the  State. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  year  1898  was  the  beginning  of  "a 
handsome  new  barn,  implement  and  tool-house,  wagon-shed,  repair-shop, 
and  corn-crib" — the  building  now  known  as  the  Dairy  Barn.  This  year, 
experiments  with  soy  beans  were  planned. 

In  the  year  1899  there  were  changes  in  the  staff.  The  Secretary, 
Professor  Chas.  F.  Vanderford,  died  on  the  3d  of  January.  Professor 
Andrew  M.  Soule  was  elected  Professor  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  Agriculturist  of  the  Station,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  May  1. 
Chas.  A.  Mooers  was  elected  Chemist  July  1,  and  has  been  on  the  staff 
continuously  since  that  date.  Professor  R.  L.  Watts,  Horticulturist,  re- 
signed September  20. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Keffer  succeeded  Professor  Watts  January  1, 
1900,  and  has  held  the  position  of  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry 
in  the  University  and  Horticulturist  of  the  Station  until  the  present  time. 
On  July  1,  however,  he  will  become  Director  of  the  new  Division  of 
Extension. 

The  local  office  of  the  Weather  Bureau  was  moved  from  the  Custom 
House  in  Knoxville  to  the  University,  being  located  on  the  second  floor 
of  Old  College,  and  Weston  M.  Fulton,  the  Local  Forecaster,  was  made 
Meteorologist  of  the  Station. 

The  same  year  Professor  Soule  was  elected  Vice-Director  of  the 
Station. 

The  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  farm  were  greatly  improved. 
The  new  Dairy  Barn  was  completed,  and  much  needed  machinery  was 
installed.  The  Dairy  Building  was  entirely  refitted  and  furnished.  Addi- 
tional stock  was  bought,  and  the  outfit  of  implements  was  greatly  im- 
proved.   The  present  road  from  the  pike  to  the  farm  buildings  was 
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graded  and  built,  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Public  Road 
Inquiries.  The  farmers  showed  an  increased  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Station,  and  demands  began  to  come  from  Middle  and  West  Tennessee 
for  branch  experimental  farms.  A  few  nursery  inspections  were  made, 
chiefly  for  San  Jose  scale,  which  was  present  at  several  points.  An 
effort  was  made  to  get  a  nursery  inspection  law  passed  by  the  Legislature. 
An  "Agricultural  Handbook"  was  published  as  a  number  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  Record.  A  similar  publication  was  issued  annually 
thereafter  for  four  years,  under  the  title  of  "Agricultural  Yearbook." 
These  publications  were  in  addition  to  the  bulletins  of  the  Station. 

Dr.  M.  Jacob  was  made  Consulting  Veterinarian  and  Instructor  in 
Veterinary  Science,  and  held  the  positions  until  1903.  He  spent  a  year  at 
Ames  as  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  during  his  absence  Dr. 
Wm.  S.  Shaw  took  his  place  at  this  institution.  In  1905  Dr.  Jacob  was 
made  Veterinarian  of  the  Station.  He  continues  to  serve  both  in  this 
capacity  and  as  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  in  the  University. 

The  principal  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  farm  in  1901  was  a 
hog  barn.  Investigations  of  the  best  methods  of  feeding  cottonseed 
products  to  dairy  cattle  were  undertaken,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  dairy  herd,  established  in  1881,  by  the  purchase  of  some 
registered  Jerseys,  was  increased  and  improved,  and  systematic  work 
looking  to  its  continued  improvement  was  carried  out,  with  a  view  to 
having  in  the  near  future  a  herd  of  pure-bred  and  high-grade  Jerseys. 
The  herd  has  been  built  up  until  at  the  present  time  it  consists  of  about 
55  registered  Jerseys.  The  richest-bred  individuals,  including  the  highest- 
producing  cow  in  the  herd,  are  descendants  of  the  animals  upon  which 
the  herd  was  originally  founded. 

In  1902  a  small  barn  was  built  to  provide  much  needed  room  for 
housing  cattle  and  storing  roughage.  Experiments  were  in  progress  with 
all  the  leading  cereals  and  many  forage  crops.  A  bulletin  by  Professor 
Bain  was  published  on  "The  Action  of  Copper  on  Leaves,"  giving  results 
of  years  of  experimental  work,  with  particular  reference  to  the  injurious 
effect  of  certain  spraying  mixtures  on  peach  foliage.  The  growth  in 
the  bulletin  mailing-list  and  the  increase  in  the  correspondence  indicated 
that  the  farmers  were  giving  greater  heed  to  the  Station's  work  than 
ever  before. 

In  1903  Professor  Soule  was  made  Director. 

Further  improvements  were  made  on  the  farm.  Sbme  small  build- 
ings, occupied  formerly  as  a  dairy  and  a  residence,  were  removed  to  a 
new  location,  where  they  were  made  into  houses  for  farm  laborers. 
Feeding  experiments  were  conducted  with  thirty-two  head  of  cattle.  Mr. 
Fulton,  at  his  own  request,  was  relieved  of  the  duties  of  Meteorologist, 
because  of  pressure  of  other  work. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Station  received  recog- 
nition at  the  hands  of  the  State,  through  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for 
the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land,  consisting  of  about  40  acres,  adjoining 
the  farm  on  the  west.  This  brought  the  area  of  the  farm  up  to  approxi- 
mately 145  acres. 

The  Director,  in  his  annual  report,  made  an  appeal  to  the  State 
Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  a  year  for  the  maintenance 
and  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the  Station,  and  for  a  special  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000  for  buildings. 
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In  the  year  1904  Professor  Bain  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  assist  the  Plant  Breeding  Laboratory 
in  an  investigation  of  methods  for  avoiding  injury  to  cotton  by  the 
boll  weevil.  He  continued  this  work  for  several  years,  spending  part  of 
the  time  each  year  in  the  laboratory  at  Washington. 

As  for  some  years  past,  a  large  number  of  samples  of  minerals,  min- 
eral waters,  and  other  substances  were  analyzed,  free  of  charge,  for  the 
accommodation  of  people  sending  them  to  the  Station.  It  was  later  found 
impracticable  to  continue  this  miscellaneous  work  because  of  serious  in- 
terference with  the  regular  duties  of  the  Station  Chemist. 

Experiments  were  begun  by  the  Horticulturist,  Professor  Keffer, 
looking  to  the  control  of  the  woolly  aphis. 

An  exhibit  was  sent  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  several  medals 
were  awarded  the  Tennessee  Station. 

The  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Station  was  interrupted  in  the 
year  1904  by  the  withdrawal,  on  September  1,  of  the  President  of  the 
University  and  the  Director  of  the  Station;  Dr.  Dabney  going  to  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  Professor  Soule  going  to  the  Virginia  Sta- 
tion, at  Blacksburg,  and  taking  with  him  the  Assistant  Agriculturist  and 
the  Assistant  for  Plat  Work. 

Dr.  Brown  Ayres  came  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  University 
on  September  1.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  delay  in  the  selection  of  a 
Director,  and  during  the  interval  the  various  duties  of  the  office  were 
looked  after  by  the  President  and  different  members  of  the  Station  staff. 
Professor  H.  A.  Morgan,  on  December  15,  was  elected  Director,  Zoologist 
and  Entomologist  of  the  Station,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology 
in  the  University,  and  Chairman  (now  Dean)  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
He  took  up  his  work  here  a  few  days  later.  Professor  Morgan  came 
from  Louisiana,  where  he  had  been  for  seventeen  years.  When  called  to 
this  institution  he  was  Professor  of  Entomology  in  the  Louisiana  State 
University,  Entomologist  of  the  Experiment  Station,  and  State  Entomol- 
ogist. 

In  1905  the  Department  of  Zoology  and  Entomology  was  organized, 
and  G.  M.  Bentley  was  elected  Assistant. 

Professor  Bain  and  his  assistant,  S.  H.  Essary,  began  an  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  red  clover  crop  of  Tennessee. 
This  investigation  soon  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  hitherto  undescribed 
disease  of  clover.  By  selection  and  breeding  they  developed  a  strain  of 
clover  resistant  to  the  disease,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  seed  of  this 
strain  is  being  disseminated  over  the  State.  Meanwhile,  alsike  clover 
has  been  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  substitute  for  red  clover. 

The  State  Board  of  Entomology  was  established  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  Professor  Morgan  being  appointed  State  Entomologist  and 
Plant  Pathologist,  and  Mr.  Bentley,  Assistant.  This  relation  continued 
until  1909,  when  Mr.  Bentley  succeeded  Professor  Morgan. 

C.  A.  Mooers  was  placed  in  charge  of  experimental  agronomy,  and 
later  was  made  Professor  of  Agronomy  in  the  University  and  Chemist 
and  Agronomist  of  the  Station.  Experiments  in  connection  with  ferti- 
lizers, crop  rotation,  and  soil  investigation  were  greatly  enlarged,  by  both 
field  plots  and  laboratory  studies. 

An  inexpensive  silo  and  a  manure  shed  were  built  on  the  farm.  A 
poultry  department  was  started,  but  for  lack  of  funds  was  not  long  con- 
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tinued.  Cooperative  work  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Agronomy  in  cereal 
investigations,  and  by  the  Department  of  Zoology  and  Entomology  on  the 
cattle  tick. 

A  plea  was  made  by  the  Director,  in  his  annual  report,  for  an 
appropriation  from  the  State  for  the  investigation  of  animal  and  plant 
diseases,  insect  pests,  soils,  fertilizers,  and  feed-stuffs;  for  the  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  an  experimental  beef  herd;  and  for  further  develop- 
ment of  present  departments.  He  stated  that  "nothing  just  now  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  general  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  than 
soil  investigations." 

The  year  1906  is  remembered  for  the  appropriation  by  Congress  of 
the  Adams  Fund,  which  gave  to  the  Station  an  added  income  of  $5,000 
the  first  year,  increasing  in  five  years  to  $15,000.  This  new  appropria- 
tion made  possible  a  more  permanent  organization  for  scientific  work. 
The  following  subjects  have  been  under  investigation  under  this  fund: 
Red  clover  diseases ;  apple  and  pear  blight ;  tomato  disease ;  Japan  clover, 
selection  and  improvement;  humus  conservation;  soil  bacteriology,  with 
special  reference  to  humus  formation;  life-history  of  the  cattle  tick; 
the  peach  tree  borer;  the  hog  louse;  and  climatology. 

There  were  a  number  of  changes  in  the  staff  in  1906,  and  some 
additions  were  made  possible  by  the  Adams  appropriation.  Maurice 
Mulvania  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  bacteriological  laboratory;  and  E. 
C.  Cotton  was  made  Assistant  Entomologist. 

An  important  series  of  practical  experiments  was  begun  with  various 
crops,  in  acre  areas,  for  comparison  of  yields  and  feeding  values.  This 
experiment  has  been  carried  on  continuously  to  the  present  time,  with 
valuable  results,  some  of  which  have  already  been  published.  An  im- 
portant bulletin  was  written  by  Professor  Mooers  on  "The  Soils  of 
Tennessee,  Their  Chemical  Composition  and  Fertilizer  Requirements," 

Professor  Keffer  made  a  study  of  fruit  and  truck  interests  of  the 
State,  and  his  observations  were  published  in  the  Biennial  Reports  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1905-06  and  1907-08. 

The  vear  1907  was  marked  by  the  following  appropriations  from  the 
State:  $40,000  for  a  new  Agricultural  Building;  $10,000  for  the  repair 
of  buildings  on  the  farm ;  $10,000  for  cooperative  experimental  work  in 
Middle  Tennessee;  and  $40,000  for  a  branch  station  in  West  Tennessee, 
to  be  organized  and  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  Each  year  since  the  biennial  period  for  which  these  appropria- 
tions were  made  the  Station  has  received  from  the  State  $5,000  for 
miscellaneous  expenses;  $5,000  for  the  Middle  Tennessee  cooperative 
work;  and  $10,000  for  the  West  Tennessee  Station. 

Work  on  the  new  building  provided  for  by  the  appropriation  was 
promptly  commenced.  The  cooperative  work  in  Middle  Tennessee  was 
begun,  with  special  attention  to  varieties  of  crops,  rotations,  systems  of 
culture,  introduction  of  new  crops,  fertilizers,  and  liming.  This  work 
has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  and  several  bulletins  have  been 
published  giving  the  results  obtained. 

In  1907  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  established  some  tobacco  insect  investigations  at  Clarksville, 
Montgomery  County,  in  which  the  Station  has  been  cooperating,  in  a 
limited  way,  until  the  present  time. 
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The  development  of  the  work  of  the  Station  from  the  time  of  its 
organization  to  the  year  1907  may  be  shown  by  the  following  enumera- 
tion, taken  from  the  report  of  the  Director,  of  principal  lines  of  investi- 
gation being  carried  on  that  year:  Soil  improvement;  soil  bacteria; 
crop  rotation;  seasonal  variation  of  varieties  of  farm  crops;  fertilizers; 
liming;  control  of  insects  and  fungi;  alfalfa,  alsike  clover,  vetch,  and 
other  legumes;  improvement  of  winter  cereals;  selection  and  propagation 
of  immuune  red  clover;  breeding  and  selection  of  cotton;  methods  of 
eradicating  the  cattle  tick  and  the  peach  tree  borer;  home-grown  dairy 
and  beef  rations ;  feeds  for  pork  production ;  and  fruit  and  truck  growing. 

The  new  Morrill  Hall,  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000,  was 
dedicated  in  May,  19*08,  the  dedicatory  address  being  delivered  by  Dr. 
Eugene  Davenport,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of 
the  Experiment  Station  of  Illinois,  before  the  East  Tennessee  Farmers' 
Convention,  in  session  in  Jefferson  Hall. 

A  site  for  the  West  Tennessee  Station  was  selected,  about  one  mile 
west  of  Jackson,  in  Madison  County,  by  the  Director  and  a  commission 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  Three  adjoining  pieces  of  property  were 
secured  and  presented  to  the  State  by  the  County,  comprising  in  all 
about  180  acres,  admirably  suited  for  experimental  and  demonstrational 
work,  especially  as  the  soils  were  representative  of  those  of  the  West- 
ern Division  of  the  State. 

The  West  Tennessee  Station  made  great  progress  the  succeeding 
year,  1909.  Departments  representing  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  dairy- 
ing, horticulture,  and  farm  management  were  equipped;  an  administra- 
tion building,  a  beef  and  dairy  cattle  barn,  two  silos,  a  seed  barn,  a 
greenhouse,  a  potting  and  potato  house,  six  laborers'  cottages,  and  a 
water  tank  were  erected.  Professor  F.  C.  Quereau,  Animal  Husbandman, 
was  in  charge  of  the  West  Tennessee  Station  until  July  1.  Upon  his 
resignation  to  take  up  work  with  the  Louisiana  Station,  S.  A.  Robert 
was  made  Superintendent,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 

J.  F.  Voorhees,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Fulton  in  the  local  Weather 
Bureau  office,  was  appointed  Consulting  Meteorologist  of  the  Station  at 
Knoxville,  and  continued  a  line  of  study  which  he  began  the  previous  year 
on  temperature  and  rainfall  conditions  with  reference  to  crop  production. 
Some  of  his  results  have  been  published  in  bulletin  form.  These  studies 
indicate  the  importance  of  relating  the  type  of  agricultural  activity  to  soil 
and  climatic  conditions. 

Soil  investigations  by  means  of  drainage  cans  were  begun  by  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Agronomy. 

The  Department  of  Botany,  in  1910,  began  the  study,  under  the 
Adams  Fund,  of  the  blight  of  apple  and  pear.  A  laboratory  was  equipped 
for  the  study  of  soil  bacteriology.  Bulletin  No.  90,  on  "Fertility  Experi- 
ments in  a  Rotation  of  Cowpeas  and  Wheat,"  with  special  reference  to 
phosphates,  was  issued  from  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Agronomy. 
This  bulletin  was  supplemented  in  1912  by  Bulletin  96,  which  has  special 
reference  to  liming. 

Professor  C.  A.  Willson  was  chosen  Animal  Husbandman  of  the 
Station  and  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  of  the  University,  filling  a 
vacancy  existing  since  the  withdrawal  of  Professor  Quereau. 

In  September,  1911,  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Holstein  cattle  was  bought 
in  Michigan  and  placed  on  the  West  Tennessee  Station  farm.  It  is 
expected  that  this  herd  will  prove  the  Western  portion  of  the  State  to 
be  admirably  adapted  to  dairy  activity. 
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Mr.  Essary,  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  developed  a  strain  of 
tomato  resistant  to  blight. 

The  soil  investigations  started  in  1909,  were  improved  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  concrete  pit,  around  which  the  drainage  cans  were 
placed.  Further  changes  have  since  been  made,  and  the  work  is  on  a 
substantial  basis,  attracting  the  favorable  attention  of  leading  experts  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

A  number  of  important  improvements  were  made  on  the  farm  in 

1911.  A  three-story  plot  and  seed  barn  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,300.00;  the  tool-house,  adjoining  the  Dairy  Barn,  was  enlarged,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1,000.00;  and  the  Cattle  and  Horse  Barn  was  remodeled, 
the  capacity  being  increased  about  three  times,  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$5,000.00.  The  same  year,  under  an  agreement  with  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, the  Director  built  a  residence  on  the  farm,  near  the  pike.  The 
Oliver  Perry  Temple  Hall,  erected  on  the  terraces  at  the  farm,  by  the 
East  Tennessee  Farmers'  Convention,  was  begun  in  1911.  At  the  39th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Convention,  on  May  22,  1912,  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule,  former  Director  of  the 
Station.  The  building  is  practically  completed  now,  with  the  exception 
of  an  assembly  hall  which  will  be  fitted  up  at  once  for  the  Home  Makers' 
Section.  When  finished  the  building  will  have  cost  approximately  $18,- 
000.00.  Miss  Mary  Boyce  Temple,  daughter  of  Judge  Temple,  in  whose 
honor  the  building  is  named,  contributed  liberally  toward  this  amount. 
A  number  of  special  donations  have  been  made.  The  greater  part  of 
the  cost,  however,  is  being  paid  out  of  funds  derived  from  the  annual 
dues  of  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

An  intimate  relation  has  existed  for  years  between  the  Farmers' 
Convention  and  the  Station.  Director  Soule  was  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Convention  until  he  went  to  Virginia,  in  1904;  and  after 
an  interval  of  a  year  the  present  Director  was  elected  to  the  office.  The 
annual  meetings  had  previously  been  held  in  the  Federal  Court  Room, 
at  the  Custom  House;  but  through  Director  Soule's  influence  they  were 
moved  to  the  Chapel  in  Science  Hall.  After  Jefferson  Hall  was  built 
the  meetings  were  held  there  until  the  present  building  was  erected  on 
the  farm. 

The  following  observations  of  the  Director,  in  his  annual  report  for 

1912,  sum  up,  briefly,  the  conclusions  from  recent  studies  which  he  con- 
sidered of  most  importance:  "The  merits  of  diversity  of  crops  must 
be  taught;  silos  and  live  stock  must  be  possessed  by  the  farmers;  the 
relation  of  climate  to  kinds  of  crops  and  systems  of  cropping  must  be 
acknowledged;  the  topography  of  the  land  must  be  considered  in  relation 
to  types  of  farming;  liming  must  be  encouraged,  especially  for  clover 
and  other  legumes;  farmers  must  be  encouraged  to  own  rather  than  rent 
their  farms;  and  rural  education  and  cooperation  among  the  people 
must  become  the  ruling  passion." 

W.  H.  Maclntire,  Soil  Chemist,  was  appointed  February  1.  He  has 
since  issued  three  technical  bulletins  relating  to  soil  carbonates  and  meth- 
ods for  their  determination. 

In  1913  a  bulletin  was  published  giving  the  results  of  liming  exper- 
iments from  eight  years'  work  on  various  soils  in  all  three  divisions  of 
the  State.  The  results  show  the  great  practical  value  of  liming,  even  on 
soils  of  limestone  origin. 

The  six  years'  cooperative  studies  of  soil-fertility  problems  on  the 
Cumberland  Plateau  and  the  Highland  Rim  of  Middle  Tennessee  have 
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been  of  invaluable  aid  in  determining  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  large 
agricultural  areas  in  those  sections. 

The  selection  work  for  anthracnose  resistance  of  red  clover  was 
practically  completed,  and  work  is  now  being  done  looking  toward  the 
improvement  of  resistant  clover  along  other  lines.  Experiments  are  be- 
ing continued  on  the  general  subject  of  disease  resistance  in  plants. 

Over  300  head  of  cattle  were  used  in  feeding  experiments  in  1913, 
a  majority  of  them  being  at  the  West  Tennessee  Station.  This  is  the 
largest  number  of  cattle  the  Station  has  fed  in  any  one  year. 

Experiments  by  Professor  Keffer  on  the  summer  pruning  of  the 
peach  have  demonstrated  that  by  pruning  the  new  growth  before  the 
middle  of  June,  one  may  obtain  fruiting  wood  for  the  succeeding  year 
the  entire  length  of  the  skeleton  branches,  making  it  possible  to  reduce 
very  much  the  height  of  the  tree,  while  providing  for  a  full  crop. 

A  tobacco  experiment  station  was  established  at  Clarksville  in  Jan- 
uary, 1913,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and 
the  County  of  Montgomery,  with  Roy  H.  Milton  in  charge. 

The  Director  spent  the  summer  of  1913  studying  agricultural  con- 
ditions in  Europe,  with  particular  reference  to  systems  of  cooperation 
among  farmers. 

The  general  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1913 
carried  an  appropriation  of  $5,000.00  a  year,  for  the  biennial  period,  to 
reimburse  the  West  Tennessee  Station  for  money  that  reverted  to  the 
State  Treasury  as  a  result  of  delay  in  the  establishment  of  that  Station. 

The  general  appropriation  bill  also  carried  $5,000.00  a  year  for 
agricultural  extension,  to  be  spent  under  the  direction  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee.  This  is  the  first  appropriation  made  by  the  State  for 
agricultural  extension. 

The  Station  is  now  doing  more  and  better  service  for  the  agriculture 
of  the  State  than  ever  in  the  past.  From  the  five  men  on  the  staff  at 
the  time  of  the  organization  under  the  Hatch  Act,  in  1887,  the  number 
has  increased  to  23,  including  three  men  in  charge  of  the  cooperative 
work  in  Middle  Tennessee,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  West  Ten- 
nessee Station,  at  Jackson.  The  library  has  had  a  slow  but  steady  growth, 
all  departments  of  the  Station  work  being  recognized  in  the  purchase 
of  books  and  subscriptions  for  scientific  journals.  There  are  now  on  the 
shelves  about  5,000  bound  volumes  and  18,000  bulletins  and  pamphlets. 
There  have  been  issued  108  bulletins  of  the  regular  series,  an  average 
of  four  a  year,  and  33  press  bulletins,  besides  annual  reports.  The 
bulletins  treat  of  soils,  fertilizers,  grasses,  cereals,  forage  crops,  rotation, 
feeding,  dairying,  fruit  and  truck  growing,  plant  diseases,  insects,  and 
other  subjects.  Bulletins  are  being  published  now  more  frequently  than 
ever  before,  some  of  them  in  editions  of  20,000.  During  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1914,  nine  regular  bulletins  and  three  press  bulletins  were  pub- 
lished, containing  a  total  of  2,388,700  pages.  The  mailing  list  contains 
about  15,000  names,  and  is  rapidly  growing.  A  large  number  of  bulletins 
are  also  sent  out  daily  in  response  to  special  requests.  The  correspond- 
ence of  the  Station  has  grown  to  approximately  10,000  letters  a  year. 

The  growth  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  kept  pace  with  that 
of  the  Station.  A  number  of  instructors  not  connected  with  the  Station 
have  been  added  to  the  teaching  force,  and  the  enrollment  of  agricultural 
students  this  year,  approximately  200',  is  the  largest  ever  registered. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

By  Dean  Ferris. 

The  Engineering  Annual,  somewhat  delayed,  has  recently  been  received 
from  the  printer.  Members  of  the  class  of  1912,  under  the  leadership 
of  W.  W.  Lowe,  editor-in-chief,  and  Ralph  Dwight,  business  manager, 
raised  a  good  part  of  the  money  necessary  to  publication. 

The  Annual  for  this  year  is  non-technical.  The  contributors  are 
from  graduates  of  former  years,  telling  in  an  interesting  manner,  their 
experiences  in  the  industrial  world  where  they  are  filling  important 
places.  Mr.  J.  B.  Cox,  '93,  heads  his  article,  Twenty  Years  of  Engi- 
neering Experience,  covering  work  in  England,  France,  Portugal,  Cuba, 
and  many  sections  of  the  United  States.  Other  contributors  are  Chas. 
H.  McFee,  '12  ;  Loring  Freed,  '12;  O.  S.  Lair,  '98;  and  R.  C.  Leonard,  '08. 

Alumni  notes  fill  many  pages  of  the  Annual,  telling  where  the  boys 
are  working,  what  they  are  doing,  and  recording  marriages,  births, 
deaths.  These  pages  are  always  read  with  interest  by  the  graduates. 

Some  changes  have  occurred  in  the  Engineering  Faculty.  Because 
of  the  small  demand  for  mining  engineering,  this  department  was  dis- 
continued for  the  present,  when  Dr.  R.  P.  Jarvis,  Professor  of  Mining 
Engineering,  resigned. 

Mr.  Adolph  Buenzli,  foreman  of  the  machine  shop,  resigned  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  Director  of  Manual  Training  of  grammar  grades 
in  the  Knoxville  schools.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  A.  Hinckley, 
B.  S.  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Hinckley  is  a  mechanic  of 
years  of  experience  in  addition  to  his  university  training. 

Engineering  Extension. 

We  have  long  felt  that  a  State-supported  institution  has  some  obliga- 
tions to  the  citizens  who  cannot  leave  their  work  for  four  years  and 
take  the  full  training  offered  by  an  engineering  college.  To  feel  our 
way  in  this  matter  and  gain  experience,  which  we  hope  will  lead  to  bigger 
things,  we  offered  a  course  of  ten  lectures  with  laboratory  work  to  the 
stationary  engineers  of  Knoxville,  during  the  past  winter.  The  response 
was  satisfactory.  Twenty-five  men  were  entered  in  the  class  which 
met  once  each  week  at  7  :30  p.  m.  The  laboratory  work  included  study 
of  flue  gases  with  Orsat  apparatus,  calorimetry  of  coal,  standardizing 
apparatus,  work  with  the  steam  engine  indicator,  and  a  complete  boiler 
trial. 

The  results  from  engineering  extension  courses  offered  during  the 
year  were  so  satisfactory  to  both  students  and  teachers,  that  more  ex- 
tensive plans  have  been  matured  for  carrying  forward  the  work  begun  in 
a  small  way.  Extension  classes  are  now  offered  at  Knoxville,  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Etowah,  under  University  instructors.  A  limited  number  of 
correspondence  courses  are  also  offered  to  residents  of  the  State. 

The  importance  of  giving  some  training  to  highway  engineers  who 
cannot  leave  their  work  to  take  a  university  course,  prompted  the  open- 
ing of  a  short  winter  course  of  two  months  for  highway  engineers  of 
the  State,  the  first  session  being  held  last  winter.  Special  classes  were 
taught  for  these  students  in  mathematics,  surveying,  drawing,  cement- 
testing  and  road-construction.  The  last  week  of  the  course  was  made  a 
conference  for  highway  engineers  under  the  leadership  of  some  of  the 
strongest  men  available,  including  Dr.  Hewes,  of  the  Office  of  Public 
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Roads,  Washington;  Dr.  Blanchard,  of  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Pratt, 
State  Geologist  of  North  Carolina;  and  Mr.  Keller,  State  Highway  Engi- 
neer of  Alabama.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the  sessions  were 
marked  by  enthusiasm.  By  unanimous  vote  the  University  was  asked 
to  make  the  conference  an  annual  event.  A  committee  of  five  on  organ- 
ization and  plans  for  next  year  has  been  appointed  as  follows :  Chas.  E. 
Ferris,  Dr.  A.  H.  Purdue,  R.  O.  Gallaher,  J.  A.  Reagan,  Thos.  B.  King. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  an  annual  gathering  of  the  men  who  are  build- 
ing and  maintaining  the  roads  of  the  State.  The  next  conference  will 
be  of  special  value  to  road  supervisors,  members  of  county  commissions 
and  county  engineers.  It  is  our  desire  that  every  county  of  the  State 
shall  be  represented  officially  by  these  officers  at  the  coming  conference, 
which  will  be  held  February  22  to  27,  1915. 

The  Senior  Engineering  Trip. 

For  the  past  two  years  members  of  the  senior  class  in  engineering, 
with  the  engineering  faculty,  have  conducted  extensive  experiments  out- 
side the  City  of  Knoxville.  Thus  far,  work  of  this  kind  has  been  done 
at  Parksville,  testing  the  great  turbines  and  generators  of  the  Tennessee 
Power  Co.;  at  Memphis,  testing  the  pumping  engines  of  that  city;  and 
at  Chattanooga,  where  a  complete  test  was  made  of  the  pumping  plant, 
also  of  the  power  plant  of  a  knitting  mill.  For  this  work  we  carry  a 
great  quantity  of  scientific  apparatus,  setting  up  temporary  laboratories'. 
For  a  week  or  more  the  work  of  the  senior  engineers  is  transferred  to 
a  distant  city,  where  all  may  come  in  contact  with  the  real  problems  of 
the  engineer.  On  such  a  trip  the  work  is  heavy,  often  requiring  both 
students  and  professors  to  remain  on  duty  twenty-four  hours  or  more. 
But  the  experience  is  fine  and  well  worth  the  effort. 

Engineering  Banquet. 

The  Annual  Engineering  Banquet  was  held  this  year  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  May  18,  about  one  hundred  men  being  in  attendance.  Mr.  John 
Howe  Peyton,  President  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  was  the  honor  guest.  Mr.  Peyton  as  an  engineer  employed 
a  number  of  our  graduates,  Because  of  this  close  touch  and  because  of 
his  marked  success  it  seemed  quite  fitting  that  this  honor  be  extended. 
Below  is  given  the  list  of  toasts : 

TOASTS : 
Proe.  C.  E.  Ferris,  Toastmaster. 
"Development  of  an  Engineer  as  an  Executive".  ..Mr.  Jno.  Howe  Peyton 

"Importance  of  Engineering  to  the  South"  Dr.  Brown  Ayres 

"Engineering  in  Agriculture"  Professor  H.  A.  Morgan 

"Social  Side  of  Engineering"  Professor  W.  W.  Carson 

"Culture  and  the  Engineer"  Professor  Geo.  H.  Clarke 

"U.  T.  Engineers"  R.  C.  McCalla,  '14 

"Chemistry  in  Engineering"  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Wait 

"Development  of  Engineering  Department"  Dr.  C.  A.  Perkins 

"Engineering — Utilizing  the  forces  and  materials  of  nature  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  mankind." — Tredgold. 
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COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 


By  Registrar-Bursar  Turner. 
Consolidation  in  MEMPHIS,  the  Metropolis  of  the  State. 
Four  Medical  Colleges 

medical  department,  university  of  nashville,  1850 
medical  department,  university  of  tennessee,  1876 
memphis  hospital  medical  college,  1878. 
college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  1906 

The  College  of  Medicine  has  lived  a  long  and  illustrious  life,  its 
oldest  component  being  one  of  six  medical  schools  in  America  to  con- 
tinue so  long  from  its  year  of  organization  without  change  of  title  or 
interruption  of  classes. 

In  1909  the  two  Sister  State  Universities  combined  their  medical 
departments  under  the  joint  control  of  the  two  boards  of  trustees.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  instance  of  its  kind  in  administration  of  medical 
or  other  institutions  of  learning  in  America.  The  University  of  Nash- 
ville Medical  Department  during  the  session  previous  to  the  joint  man- 
agement enrolled  more  than  three  hundred  students.  Hence  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  union  of  the  two  medical  departments  sprang  from 
the  desire  and  determination  to  maintain  high  standards  of  instruction 
despite  anticipated  decreased  enrollment  resulting  from  the  enforcement 
of  higher  entrance  requirements  before  Southern  high  schools  generally 
could  adjust  themselves  to  standardization.  The  two  years  of  joint 
administration  accomplished  the  aims  of  the  movement. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville  then  sought  legislative 
authority  to  bestow  upon  the  sister  University  all  its  realty  and  other 
property  in  order  that  the  better  combined  facilities  might  be  permanently 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  of  Medicine.  On  the  eve  of  the 
passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  this  transfer,  the  quorum  in  the  Legisla- 
ture was  broken  as  a  result  of  the  bitter  political  dissensions  of  the  year. 
Although  being  defeated  in  this  purpose,  nevertheless  the  University  of 
Nashville  Trustees  formally  named  the  University  of  Tennessee  its  legal 
successor  in  medical  teaching,  transferring  to  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see all  its  college  and  hospital  equipment  in  keeping  with  their  original 
purpose. 

The  College  of  Medicine  further  increased  its  facilities  by  merging 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  Memphis,  in  1911;  by  erect- 
ing the  new  laboratory  building  in  1912;  by  merging  the  Memphis  Hos- 
pital Medical  College  in  1913  ;  by  absorbing  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity Medical  Department  in  1914;  and  by  equipping  and  opening  the 
Pre-medical  Department  at  Memphis  in  addition  to  the  Pre-medical  De- 
partment already  maintained  at  Knoxville. 

The  laboratory  and  clinical  facilities  are  ample  for  instruction  of  a 
high  order  and  in  conformity  with  the  high  standards  of  the  present  time. 
Not  only  has  the  College  of  Medicine  earned  and  been  accorded  Class 
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"A"  recognition  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  but  it  is  assured 
of  the  enrollment  of  normal  numbers  of  properly  prepared  students  in 
the  future.  This  development  under  crucial  conditions  incident  to  revo- 
lutionary changes  in  medical  education  in  America  since  1909  is  little 
short  of  marvelous.  The  State  of  Tennessee  should  hold  in  grateful 
remembrance  the  labors,  self-sacrifice  and  loyalty  of  those  who  have 
made  that  remarkable  development  possible.  The  10,000  alumni  of  the 
component  colleges  also  have  greatly  aided  the  College  of  Medicine 
throughout  this  period  of  evolution  and  growth. 

The  expansion  of  medical  curricula  since  the  organization  of  the 
oldest  of  the  five  component  colleges  reads  like  miracle.  For  years,  only 
anatomy  and  chemistry  were  taught  by  the  laboratory  method.  Sturdy 
was  the  student  of  sixty  years  ago  who  could  handle  and  study  profitably 
the  poorly  preserved  anatomical  material  provided  for  his  use.  Eventual- 
ly by  law  this  first  great  need  of  medical  science  was  provided  by  the 
State,  and  the  gruesome  business  of  the  ghoul  was  gone  forever.  The 
necessity  for  a  chemical  laboratory  for  instruction  in  general  chemistry 
early  led  to  the  installation  of  expensive  equipment,  then  largely  imported 
from  France.  Now  very  thorough  courses  in  physiological,  biological, 
and  pathological  chemistry  are  essential  parts  of  the  medical  curriculum, 
while  general  and  organic  chemistry  are  in  the  pre-medical  course,  as 
are  biology  and  physics. 

Bacteriology  grew  amazingly  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  the  world's  research  laboratories  and  soon  came  to  be 
taught  in  this  college.  Medical  colleges  were  forced  to  keep  pace  with 
that  growth,  and  it  was  no  easy  task.  One  by  one  micro-organisms  that 
unsuspected  had  long  slain  millions  of  the  human  family  were  identified, 
and  counter  attacks  were  organized  against  them  by  hero  investigators 
cloistered  here  and  there  throughout  America  and  Europe,  in  northern 
Africa  and  in  southern  Asia.  Micro-pathology  then  overtook  the  posi- 
tion already  occupied  by  gross  pathology,  and  the  true  significance  of 
pathology  was  no  longer  a  matter  for  speculation  and  hypothesis.  Bacter- 
iology and  pathology  were  then  susceptible  of  positive  employment  in 
diagnosis. 

Men  long  had  heard  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  human  heart  and  the 
soughing  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  but  had  not  learned  to  interpret  these 
sounds.  Harvey's  brilliant  sun-burst  lighted  the  mists  that  had  befogged 
medical  progress  for  Grecian  sage,  for  Arab,  and  for  Spanish  Moor. 
Although  the  world  long  had  known  enough  physics  to  interpret  these 
sounds,  it  was  left  to  Laennec  in  1819  first  to  tell  their  significance  and 
give  to  medicine  the  stethoscope.  Such  progress  in  morbid  anatomy 
fortunately  had  already  been  made  as  to  render  Laennec's  sound  search 
powerful  for  the  era  of  greatest  scientific  gain  now  at  the  dawn.  Medical 
schools  then,  though  tardily,  began  to  teach  physical  diagnosis,  and  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  veteran  masters  could  be  made  a  part  of 
the  beginniner's  knowledge.  The  world  of  medicine  advanced  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

Although  inspection  of  the  dead  to  determine  the  nature  of  disease 
had  begun  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  systematic  pathology  awaited 
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the  slow  triumph  of  physiology  following  Harvey's  report  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  published  in  1628.  Not  until  1665,  when  Hodges 
dared  to  make  a  post-mortem  inspection  of  a  plague  patient  did  morbid 
anatomy  begin  to  contribute  to  the  then  meager  sum  of  scientific  medicine. 
Here  was  the  beginning,  but  how  inexplicable  the  centuries  of  delay 
before  pathology  itself  became  scientific  and  a  part  of  college  curricula. 
It  was  Morgagni  who  made  it  scientific  and  Matthew  Baillie  who  crystal- 
lized it  into  literature.  Virchow  showed  the  world  cellular  pathology 
and  his  work  made  it  necessary  for  medical  schools  to  teach  histology 
in  the  laboratory  as  a  part  of  anatomy. 

Clinical  instruction  in  hospitals,  first  in  Italy  then  in  Prance  and 
England,  began  to  be  practiced  in  the  early  third  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  case  histories  were  not  to  aid  in  their  obvious  results  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  Physicians  were  too  securely  shackled  to  the 
dogmatism  of  two  thousand  years  gone  by,  to  strike  out  for  themselves 
in  independent  investigation. 

How  pharmacy  so  slowly  grew  from  knowledge  by  accident  to 
knowledge  derived  from  and  proved  by  pharmacology  is  equally  inexpli- 
cable. Although  cinchona  bark  was  brought  from  the  New  World  to 
Spain  in  1640,  medical  chemistry,  though  capable,  was  too  indolent  to 
convert  it  into  quinine,  and  ten  generations  in  all  the  world  were  prey 
to  malaria  for  lack  of  the  more  powerful  and  convenient  alkaloid.  Our 
students  receive  laboratory  instructions  in  this  subject  in  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  University. 

Physicians  were  too  busy  maintaining  systems  and  championing  war- 
ring schools  really  to  study  medicine  seriously  until  Sydenham  broke 
away  from  hypothesis  and  set  himself  to  studying  actual  disease  itself. 
He  first  articulated  Hippocrates'  trust  in  the  healing  power  of  nature 
in  disease  with  the  now  growing  greater  knowledge  of  disease.  He  was 
great  enough  not  only  to  break  away  from  the  two  warring  systems,  but 
also  to  avoid  subservience  to  his  own  theories.  His  and  Locke's  com- 
mon sense  sealed  the  doom  of  canonical  authority  as  an  oracle  blindly 
to  be  followed,  and  the  world  really  began  at  last  to  learn  medicine. 
Dogmatism,  however,  parasitically  persisted  in  attaching  itself  first  at  one 
point  and  then  at  another  on  the  healthy  trunk  of  the  new  science,  sap- 
ping its  vitality  and  holding  it  back  heart-breakingly.  The  vanity  of 
learning  then  as  ever  clogged  the  march  of  progress.  Boerhaave  at  Leyden 
and  Halle  at  Goettingen,  the  one  in  common-sense  clinical  teaching,  and 
the  other  in  fundamental  experimental  physiology  and  pharmacology,  car- 
ried the  work  forward  from  Sydenham  and  Locke  safely  through  the 
next  half  century.  P.  A.  C.  Louis  by  his  method  of  precise  numerical 
and  statistical  study  of  symptoms  led  the  then  brilliant  French  school  in 
systematic  clinical  investigation  and  teaching,  and  through  his  many 
American  students  exerted  great  influence  upon  American  medicine. 

Experimental  pharmacology  and  pharmaco-dynamics,  like  physiology, 
at  last  have  assumed  their  important  place  in  fundamental  medical  edu- 
cation and  require  separate  expensively  equipped  laboratories  and  com- 
petent instructors  serving  full  time  to  teach  these  subjects. 
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Analyses  of  body  fluids  now  require  laboratory  skill  of  such  high 
order  for  the  future  practitioner  that  the  modern  medical  school  is  there- 
fore compelled  to  teach  clinical  diagnosis  in  a  laboratory. 

Post-mortem  investigations  also  are  now  recognized  as  all-important 
to  the  student  of  medicine,  and  classes  are  required  to  do  a  large  mini- 
mum of  study  of  this  character.  The  American  public  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  understand  its  duty  to  medicine  in  regard  to  inspection  of  the 
dead,  although  Europe  has  led  America  thus  far,  to  the  latter's  disad- 
vantage. The  privilege  of  post-mortem  examinations  accorded  to  schools 
of  medicine  tends  greatly  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  living. 

Likewise,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  support  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  measures  of  public  hygiene,  for  it  is  the  world-war  against  dis- 
ease, for  the  prolongation  of  life  and  for  increased  efficiency  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  society. 

Surgery  long  ago  outstripped  medicine.  Like  medicine,  however,  it 
had  lost  much,  especially  in  dexterity  and  resource,  during  the  thousand 
years  preceding  the  16th  century.  The  ligature  coming  into  general  use 
after  Pare's  example,  made  many  major  operations  possible  and  safe. 
It  now  is  limited  only  by  the  daring  confidence  of  the  surgeon,  since 
Pasteur  and  Lister  made  aseptic  surgery  possible,  and  Davy  in  England, 
Long  in  Georgia,  and  Morton  in  Massachusetts,  made  the  merciful  sleep 
of  the  anaesthetic  a  reality.  McDowell  in  Kentucky  first  in  modern 
times  demonstrated  that  abdominal  surgery  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded. 
Shattered  bones,  which  a  decade  ago  doomed  a  limb  to  amputation,  now 
are  easily  repaired,  and  the  injured  member  spared  and  restored  to  use. 
Plastic  surgery  has  more  than  regained  what  it  long  ago  lost.  Brain 
surgery,  brilliant  already,  awaits  wondrous  triumphs.  In  the  surgical 
laboratory  of  this  college,  students  are  taught  how  to  perform  all  major 
operations  upon  cadavers,  and  where  necessary  upon  the  living  tissue  of 
the  lower  animals  anaesthetized  according  to  the  surgical  procedure 
practiced  by  the  profession.  After  each  operation  is  demonstrated, 
students  are  required  to  perform  that  operation  until  skill  and  knowledge 
together  are  acquired  by  them. 

One  by  one  the  tide  of  the  world's  most  dreadful  plagues  has  been 
stayed  by  heroes  more  deserving  of  monuments  and  world  adulation 
than  ever  were  accorded  warrior,  king,  or  poet;  smallpox,  by  Jenner; 
malaria,  by  Laveran;  yellow  fever,  by  Finlay  and  Reed  and  Carroll  and 
Agramonte  and  Lazear.  Koch  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain,  for  the  tubercle 
bacillus  and  the  comma  spirillum  of  cholera  discovered  by  him  must  soon 
yield  to  effectual  counter-attack  wherever  they  have  eluded  the  advance- 
guards  modern  medicine  has  already  entrenched  against  them.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  cancer,  too,  will  soon  be  conquered. 

The  University's  mission  is  to  serve  the  State,  and  its  College  of 
Medicine  is  greatly  aiding  to  fulfill  that  mission.  With  what  consecration 
it  is  going  about  this  sacred  duty  is  it  not  the  business  of  the  citizens 
of  the  commonwealth  to  appreciate  and  foster  and  cherish? 
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COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

By  Dean  Gardner. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  improvements  all  along 
the  line  in  our  Institution.  We  have  the  largest  class  that  this  Depart- 
ment has  had  for  several  years.  We  have  not  only  enlarged  the  faculty, 
but  we  have  made  changes  which  were  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Insti- 
tution. We  have  increased  our  laboratory  hours  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment; Operatory  equipment  and  Operatory  period. 

We  have  advanced  our  preliminary  requirements  and  have  in  every 
respect  a  more  efficient  faculty  than  this  Department  has  ever  enjoyed 
before.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  faculty  that  in  the  near  future 
the  Dental  course  should  be  extended  to  four  years  so  that  certain  sub- 
jects may  be  more  thoroughly  covered  than  at  present. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  there  were  1,600  patients  taken 
care  of  satisfactorily  in  the  Operatory  last  term  and  on  each  patient 
many  operations  were  performed;  also,  to  know  that  the  College  of 
Dentistry  has  been  placed  in  Class  "A"  before  all  organizations  which 
have  seen  fit  to  inspect  our  Institution  looking  to  the  classification  of 
Dental  schools. 

Prospects  for  the  future  are  exceedingly  bright,  in  fact,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enlarge  our  quarters  in  the  near  future.  We  have  added, 
from  time  to  time,  all-time  instructors  until  we  now  have  six  all-time 
instructors,  which  would  have  been  considered  impossible  and  regarded 
as  a  dream  six  years  ago. 


COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

By  Dean  Ingersoia. 

"Department  of  Law"  was  the  name  of  the  first  organized  plan  for 
giving  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Law,  which  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee consented  to  recognize,  to  approve,  to  shelter,  and  to  adopt.  Judge 
Freeman  had  begotten  it  in  the  fall  of  1889:  and  the  members  of  the 
first  class,  including  Harvey  Hannah,  Gordon  Hyatt  and  Geo.  McCampbell, 
used  to  assemble  for  recitation  in  the  brand-new  Deaderick  building, 
fourth  floor,  west  corner  room,  now  the  office  of  Houk  and  Clements. 
There  was  no  visible  sign  or  tie  to  connect  this  class  then  with  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  apparently  independent.  But  in  1890  a  radical  change 
occurred;  and  this  new  "law  school"  was  removed  to  "the  Hill,"  and  took 
up  its  abode  in  what  is  now  "Humes  Hall,"  occupying  for  class-room 
and  library  the  north-side  first-floor  room. 

Hither  Judge  Freeman,  broken  in  health,  summoned  the  present  Dean 
to  take  his  place  and  finally  overcame  objections  and  protests,  with  the 
personal  appeal  not  to  allow  the  promising  child  of  his  old  age  to  die 
from  inattention. 

The  curriculum  was  then  two  years.  The  first  class  was  but  little 
over  half  through  when  the  successor  consented  to  assume  "temporary 
responsibility"  for  the  law  school.  That  was  in  1890  and  "temporary" 
has  not  yet  expired.  The  first  class  graduated  in  1891 — eight  alumni  in 
law. 

Judge  Freeman's  child  did  not  die.  It  soon  moved  from  Humes 
Hall  to  Old  College  and  every  year  from  1891  till  1913,  inclusive,  a  class 
was  graduated  from  the  Law  Department;  and  these  alumni  are  bearing 
their  full  share  in  maintaining  professional  standards  in  Tennessee  and 
adjacent  states. 
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But  having  well  served  its  day  and  generation,  the  Law  Department 
became  functus  officio;  and  folding  its  two-year  curriculum  under  its 
arm,  it  gracefully  retired  in  favor  of  the  College  of  Law,  its  lineal  suc- 
cessor with  its  full  course  of  three  school  years,  and  other  conditions 
which  qualify  it  for  and  actually  give  it  membership  in  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools,  composed  of  the  forty-five  leading  Law  Schools 
of  the  United  States. 

Besides  the  added  year  of  tuition,  the  chief  distinction  between  the 
old  Department  and  the  present  College  of  Law  is  the  scholarship  require- 
ment for  admission  to  the  College  Course.  No  person  can  now  become 
a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  unless  and  until  he  has 
achieved  the  fourteen  units  of  academic  tuition  according  to  the  Carnegie 
standard. 

The  effect  of  this  requirement  has  not  yet  been,  and  may  never  be, 
to  clothe  the  College  with  Classical  learning  as  with  a  garment.  Indeed 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Department  had  some  classes  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century,  whose  average  of  classical  attainments 
may  never  be  equalled  in  the  College.  But  certain  it  is  that  hereafter 
no  one  will  receive  the  "sheepskin"  of  our  State  University  attesting 
that  he  is  learned  in  the  Law,  unless  he  can  show  at  least  a  fair  academic 
training. 

It  would  doubtless  be  also  a  proper  requirement  for  a  candidate  for 
a  degree  in  the  Law  that  he  should  have  such  familiarity  with  the  Latin 
language  as  comes  from  three  years'  study.  And  this  may  be  evolved 
ere  long,  when  the  superintendents  of  education  shall  set  proper  store 
upon  the  learning  of  old  Rome,  and  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  attain- 
ments of  a  candidate  for  honors,  who  can  "read  and  write  and  cipher 
to  the  Rule  of  Three." 

In  its  early  days,  the  old  Department  by  its  diploma  conferred  upon 
its  alumni  rights  and  privileges  which  our  College  of  Law  cannot  give. 
Until  about  ten  years  ago,  any  graduate  of  any  chartered  institution  of 
learning  having  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  could  claim  and  obtain  without 
further  examination  into  his  qualifications,  admission  to  the  Bar  of  the 
State.  That  privilege  no  longer  exists.  Every  applicant  for  admission 
to  the  Bar  of  Tennessee  now,  even  though  he  be  an  alumnus  of  Virginia, 
Harvard,  or  Yale  Law  School,  must  prove  his  merit  before  the  State 
Board  of  Law  Examiners. 

Our  College  of  Law  will  finish  its  first  course  of  three  years  in  June, 
1915,  and  will  graduate  its  first  class  next  commencement.  Better  indi- 
vidual scholars  in  the  law  may  have  been  produced  in  the  Department 
days;  but  no  class  of  such  general  excellence  of  scholarship. 

The  added  year  of  curriculum  requires  additional  teaching  in  the 
college.  To  supply  this  need,  Dr.  Neal,  who  has  hitherto  given  only 
half  the  year  to  Tennessee,  the  other  half  having  gone  to  Denver,  for 
the  benefit  of  Colorado,  this  year  and  hereafter  will  teach  the  entire 
school  year  in  our  College  of  Law.  Moreover,  the  Dean  adds  four 
hours  per  week  to  his  period  of  instruction,  and  thus  is  supplied  the 
necessary  tuition  demanded  for  the  added  year  of  curriculum. 

Three  courts  are  now  being  held  in  the  College  of  Law  weekly: 
(1)  the  Magistrate's  Court  for  first-year  class;  (2)  the  Law  Court  for 
the  Junior  Class ;  (3)  the  Chancery  Court  for  the  Senior  Class.  Students 
of  the  several  classes  are  required  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  exer- 
cises. 

Altogether  the  College  of  Law  is  prosperous  and  promising. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  EXTENSION 


By  Director  Keffer. 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  constructive  legislation  which 
stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  was  the  passage  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  providing  "for  cooperative  Agricultural  extension  work 
between  the  Agricultural  Colleges  in  the  several  States  receiving  the 
benefits  of  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  of  Acts  supple- 
mentary thereto,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture." 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  became  law  by  the  approval  of  the  President 
on  May  8,  last.  LTnder  its  provisions,  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  of  the 
States  receive  ten  thousand  dollars  annually  from  the  United  States 
treasury,  and  an  additional  sum,  prorated  to  the  rural  population  of  the 
several  States,  provided  there  is  raised  within  the  State  a  sum  equal 
to  that  supplied  by  the  National  Government.  This  additional  appropria- 
tion is  to  begin  in  1915  and  is  to  increase  gradually  for  seven  years. 
When  the  maximum  is  reached  it  will  continue  as  an  annual  appropria- 
tion. Under  this  arrangement  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  will  receive  approximately  thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
from  the  national  treasury  in  1915,  which  sum  may  gradually  be  increased 
until  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  is  reached,  inl922. 
To  secure  the  additional  appropriations,  above  ten  thousand  per  year,  the 
State  must  provide  an  equal  amount,  which  may  be  raised  from  any 
sources.  Thus,  in  1922  it  is  possible  to  have  available  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  for  extension  work  in  Agriculture  and 
home  economics  in  Tennessee. 

The  Smith-Lever  law  provides  that  the  cooperative  agricultural  ex- 
tension work  "shall  consist  of  the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical 
demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  persons  not  attend- 
ing or  resident  in  said  colleges,  and  imparting  to  such  persons  informa- 
tion on  said  subjects  through  field  demonstrations,  publications,  and  other- 
wise." 

In  organizing  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Extension  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  opportunity  presented 
to  bring  into  cooperation  the  principal  agencies  that  have  been  working 
for  the  betterment  of  agriculture  in  the  State.  An  agreement  has  been 
entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Office  of  Farmers' 
Cooperative  Demonstration  Work  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  University  of  Tennessee,  with  which  other  organiza- 
tions within  the  State  are  aligning,  so  that  duplication  of  effort  is  avoid- 
ed, and  the  work  of  rural  improvement  in  both  farms  and  homes  may 
be  economically  and  efficiently  administered. 

The  organization  of  the  Division  of  Extension  includes  a  director, 
assistant  director,  secretary,  specialists  in  the  varous  branches  of  agri- 
culture and  in  home  economics,  State  agents  for  boys'  and  girls'  clubs, 
district  and  county  agents.  A  circular  has  been  issued,  giving  the  outline 
of  organization  and  the  plan  of  operation,  which  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation to  the  director.  The  Division  now  has  thirty-two  county  agents 
at  work.  In  most  cases  these  men  teach  agriculture  in  the  County  High 
School  during  three  months  in  the  year,  four  days  per  week,  and  devote  the 
remainder  of  their  time  to  field  demonstration  work,  the  high  school 
being  their  headquarters. 

Plans  for  the  organization  of  the  work  in  home  economics  are 
being  perfected,  and  this  work  will  be  developed  during  the  year. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  met  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  November  6,  7,  8.  In  his  address  of  welcome 
President  Ayres  was  so  generous  in  his  offers  of  hospitality  that 
the  Association,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  work,  had  to  decline 
many  invitations.  Two,  however,  were  speedily  enjoyed.  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Ayres  received  the  entire  membership  present  and 
the  Faculty  Thursday  evening;  and  Friday  noon  an  elaborate 
luncheon,  with  covers  for  two  hundred,  was  given  at  Tennessee 
Hall.  Of  the  courtesies  of  the  Cumberland  and  Country  Clubs, 
too,  many  availed  themselves  gladly. 

Besides  President  Ayres  in  a  happy  welcome  address,  Pro- 
fessor Harry  Henderson  Clark  read  a  paper  on  "The  Status  of 
the  Vocational  Subjects  in  the  City  Schools." 

Changes  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Association  (1)  admit  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  institutions  to  membership;  (2)  require  four- 
teen units  of  all  College  matriculates;  (3)  provide  for  a  com- 
plete oversight  of  the  moral  well-being  of  undergraduates. 


UNIVERSITY  VISITORS 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  S.  H.  Thompson 
addressed  the  assembled  faculty  and  students  at  chapel  January  9 
— his  first  official  visit.  He  was  accompanied  by  County  Super- 
intendent M.  W.  Wilson,  who  spoke  in  appreciation  of  the  assist- 
ance rendered  in  rallies  by  our  Faculty,  and  particularly  by  Dean 
Hoskins. 

Friday  evening,  January  31,  Dr.  Louis  Delamarre  gave  in 
the  Library  auditorium  a  delightful  lecture  on  Paul  Verlaine. 
The  conditions  considered — the  lecture  was  in  French,  and  ad- 
mission by  ticket — the  audience  was  large  and  interested. 

What  may  without  invidious  distinction  be  called  the  event 
of  the  year,  however,  was  the  visit  of  Dr.  Andre  Bellesort,  April 
5.  M.  Bellesort  lectured  on  "Cosmopolitanism  and  the  French 
Mind."    He  spoke  without  manuscript  and  was  most  effective. 

Among  the  intellectual  diversions  breaking  the  spring  routine 
was  the  coming  of  the  Frank  Lea  Short  Co.  Pomander  Walk, 
Robin  Hood,  and  The  Romancers  were  given  in  Jefferson  Hall 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Summer  School.  Such  was  the  weather,- 
however,  that  the  attendance  upon  these  excellent  presentations 
was  slight. 
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INTER-SOCIETY  DEBATE 

The  question  this  year,  affirmed  by  Chi  Delta  and  denied 
by  Philo,  was:  Resolved,  That  there  should  be  an  educational 
test  required  of  all  immigrants  seeking  admission  into  the  United 
States.  Messrs.  Arthur  Preston  Whitaker  and  Fred  Bryant  spoke 
for  Chi  Delta,  and  Messrs.  John  Siler  Robinson  and  Letcher 
Gabbard  for  Philo. 

The  Judges,  Professors  Turner,  Rail,  and  Clarke,  adjudged 
Chi  Delta  victor. 


PENTAGONAL  LEAGUE 

Friday  evening,  April  3,  the  University  debaters  met  here 
those  of  Louisiana  State  University,  and  those  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas  at  Fayetteville.  Our  negative  was  to  be  presented 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi;  but,  at  the  last,  that  institution 
withdrew,  and  the  trip  to  Arkansas  was  promptly  arranged. 

The  question  was  not  economic  but  political :  Resolved,  That 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  elected  for  a  term 
of  six  years  and  be  ineligible  for  re-election. 

With  the  conscientious  direction  of  the  Debating  Council,  sup- 
plemented by  the  coaching  of  Messrs.  Bevis  and  Ellis,  of  Cincin- 
nati, our  speakers  were  well  prepared.  We  gained  the  decision 
at  home,  but  lost  abroad. 


TENNESSEE  ORATORICAL  LEAGUE 

This  year  the  University  was  ably  represented  by  Mr.  Hubert 
Harrison  Malone,  of  Savannah,  but  the  decision  was  against  us. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC  MEET 

THIRD  ANNUAL 
INTERSCHOLASTIC  CONTEST 
IN  DECLAMATION 
Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Debating  Council,  Science  Hall 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  MAY  2,  1914. 

Chairman 
Professor  George  Herbert  Clarke 
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Judges 

Captain  Horace  Van  Deventer 
Dr.  Theodore  W.  Glocker 
Dr.  Robt.  M.  Ogden 


Ushers 


Hubert  Denison 

Joel  Barnes 


Oscar  Farris 


William  Bass 


Ticket  Officials 
Elmer  Lambdin 
Wilson  Coile 


Program 


I. 


Address 


 Chairman 

'Varsity  Octet 


II. 


Selections 


III.  Declamation  Contest. 

1.  Dorothy  Dean,  Rhea  Central  High  School,  Dayton— "The  Bass 

That  They  Caught  on  Sunday." 

2.  James  Griffin,  Castle  Heights  Academy,  Lebanon — "Emmet's 

Defense." 

3.  Douglas  R.  Harris,  Johnson  Academy,  Kimberlin  Heights — "Si- 

lent Voices." 

4.  Rosalind  Karnosky,  Central  High  School,  Memphis — "The  Lost 

Word." 

5.  Eugene  McAmis,  Greeneville  High  School — "The  Spirit  of  Our 

Forefathers." 

6.  Mildred  Payne,  Preparatory  Department,  Maryville — "Iscariot." 

7.  Clifford  Davis  Pierce,  Fayette  County  High  School,  Somerville — 

"A  Plea  for  Cuban  Liberty." 

8.  James  Curtis  Powell,  Decatur  High  School— "A  Tribute  to  Our 

Honored  Dead." 

9.  Ada  Seal,  Claiborne  County  High  School,  Tazewell— "The  Leper." 

10.  Thomas  A.   Shriver,  Brandon  Training  School,   Shelby ville — 

"Eulogy  on  Gen.  Robt.  E.  Lee." 

11.  Harry  M.  Underwood,  Central  High  School,  Fountain  City — 

"The  Black  Horse  and  His  Rider." 

12.  Polk  County  High  School,  Benton. 

IV.  Decision  of  Judges. 
V.   Awarding  of  Medal. 

Again  the  Central  High  School  of  Memphis,  won,  thanks  to  Miss 


Karnosky. 
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ATHLETICS 


By  Coach  Clevenger. 


Athletics  took  a  decided  jump  during  the  year  1913-1914.  The  foot- 
ball team  came  through  a  fine  season  with  a  victory  over  the  strong 
Kentucky  State  team  at  Lexington  on  Thanksgiving  Day  by  a  score  of 
13  to  7.  Vanderbilt  was  played  to  a  standstill  on  Dudley  Field  but  finally 
won  because  we  failed  to  lack  goal  after  a  touchdown.  The  score  was 
7  to  6.  Tennessee  made  19  first  downs  while  the  Commodores  made 
only  10,  and  the  Volunteers  rushed  the  ball  296  yards  to  223  by  the 
opponents.  Several  members  were  mentioned  prominently  for  the  All- 
Southern  team :  namely,  Kelly,  Carroll,  Hayley,  Rainey,  and  McClure. 

Tennessee  had  the  best  basketball  team  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution. Seventeen  games  were  played  during  the  season  and  we  were 
returned  victors  in  fifteen  of  them.  When  it  is  remembered  that  ten  of 
these  games  were  played  on  foreign  courts,  then  the  real  merit  of  the 
team  can  be  realized.  Klein  and  Reeder  were  as  good  as  any  forwards 
in  the  entire  South. 

The  baseball  team  also  made  a  much  better  record  than  had  been 
the  case  for  a  number  of  years.  Tennessee  easily  ranked  among  the 
leaders.  The  season  closed  by  Tennessee's  defeating  Mercer  at  Macon, 
when  Hutcheson,  the  Tennessee  star  twirler,  beat  Hunt,  said  by  Heisman 
to  be  the  best  in  the  South,  4  to  2.  Thomason,  the  unanimous  choice  of 
all  as  an  All-Southern  outfielder,  led  the  entire  South  in  hitting.  His 
average  for  the  season  was  remarkable,  .527. 

There  was  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  interclass  contests. 
The  ranking  of  the  classes  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  all  three  sports, 
football,  basketball,  and  baseball  totaled  up  as  follows : 


The  Interscholastic  was  a  tremendous  success  from  every  standpoint. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  the  contest  was  the  best  that  has  been 
held.  Interest  is  growing  in  this  event  each  year  until  now  it  is  the  big 
affair  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  Prep,  schools  of  East  Tennessee 
and  several  of  Middle  Tennessee.  It  is  proving  to  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  University.   The  record  of  last  spring's  meet  is  as  follows : 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 
JOHNSON'S  RACE  TRACK 
KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY  2,  1914 
AT  2 :30  O'CLOCK 


Freshmen  . 

Juniors   

Sophomores 
Seniors   


.58  points 

47%  points 

331/3  points 

17%  points 


THIRD  ANNUAL  INTERSCHOLASTIC 
TRACK  AND  FIELD  MEET 


Under  the  Direction  of  the 
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OFFICIALS 
Chevy  Chase,  Manager 


Referee  and  Starter 
  Timers 


Judges  at  Finish 


A.  Brumage  . . . 

J.  T.  Porter 

E.  E.  Raw, 
T.  D.  Morris 
Z.  G.  Clevenger 

H.  J.  Darnaee 
J.  B.  Hamilton 
C.  H.  Gordon 
C.  A.  Wilson 
L.  G.  Wieeis 

C.  A.  Keffer 

H.  E.  Buchanan 
W.  H.  McIntyre 
R.  H.  Fitzgeraed 
R.  C.  Fergus 

F.  Sorrel, s   

F.  Keeey 
J.  Ayres 

A.  Thomas 

I.  Pheean 
L.  Reeder 

D.  Dawson 
W.  Martin 
R.  Kerr 

C.  M.  Hardison    Scorer 


Field  Judges 


Chief  Clerk  and  Announcer 
  Assistant  Clerks 


Inspectors 


ENTRIES  FOR  TRACK  MEET  FOR  1914 


1.  Johnson,  Brandon  Training  Sch. 

2.  Bearden,  Brandon  Training  Sch. 

3.  Robertson,  Bristol  High  School. 

4.  Fain,  Bristol  High  School. 

5.  Siler,  Fountain  City. 

6.  Pollock,  Fountain  City. 

7.  Weaver,  Fountain  City. 

8.  Armstrong,  Fountain  City. 

9.  Sharon,  Castle  Heights. 

10.  Griffin,  Castle  Heights.  ^ 

11.  Henderson,  Castle  Heights. 

12.  Bridges,  Castle  Heights. 

13.  Albright,  Castle  Heights. 

14.  Whatley,  Castle  Heights. 

15.  Rutherford,  Castle  Heights. 

16.  Williams,  Castle  Heights. 

17.  Rowlett,  Castle  Heights. 

18.  Calhoun,  Castle  Heights. 

19.  Nunn,  Castle  Heights. 

20.  Finch,  Castle  Heights. 


21.  Lewis,  Castle  Heights. 

22.  Wimberly,  Castle  Heights. 

23.  Campbell,  Castle  Heights. 

24.  Cameron,  Castle  Heights. 

25.  Powell,  Decatur  High  School. 

26.  Overton,  Johnson  Academy. 

27.  Nevins,  Johnson  Academy. 

28.  Johnston,  Knoxville  High. 

29.  Davis,  Knoxville  High. 

30.  Plumlee,  Knoxville  High. 

31.  Rule,  Knoxville  High. 

32.  Lothrop,  Knoxville  High. 

33.  Francisco,  Knoxville  High. 

34.  Gibbons,  Knoxville  High. 

35.  Knabe,  Knoxville  High. 

36.  MacMillan,  Knoxville  High. 

37.  Dore,  Knoxville  High. 

38.  Thompson,  Knoxville  High. 

39.  Reeder,  Knoxville  High. 

40.  Sexton,  Knoxville  High. 
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41.  DePue,  Knoxville  High. 

42.  Roehl,  Knoxville  High. 

43.  Henderson,  Knoxville  High. 

44.  Phillips,  Knoxville  High. 

45.  Ashe,  Knoxville  High. 

46.  Hamilton,  Maryville  Prep. 

47.  Slatery,  Maryville  Prep. 

48.  Park,  Maryville  Prep. 

49.  Butler,  Maryville  Prep. 

50.  Weisbecker,  Maryville  Prep. 

51.  Greer,  Maryville  Prep. 

52.  Sheffer,  Memphis  High  School. 

53.  Mills,  Morristown  High  School. 

54.  Horner,  Morristown  High  Sch'l. 

55.  Baird,  Morristown  High  School. 

56.  Jones,  McCallie  School. 

57.  Eaves,  McCallie  School. 

58.  Worth,  McCallie  School. 

59.  Whitaker,  McCallie  School. 

60.  McGill,  McCallie  School. 

61.  Warrenfels,  McCallie  School. 

62.  Champion,  McCallie  School. 

63.  Steward,  McCallie  School. 

64.  W.  Cruze,  Park  City  High. 

65.  B.  Stakworth,  Park  City  High. 

66.  Schubert,  Park  City  High. 

67.  Watson,  Park  City  High. 

68.  Wylie,  Park  City  High. 


69.  Copeland,  Park  City  High. 

70.  Malcolm,  Park  City  High. 

71.  W.  Stakworth,  Park  City  High. 

72.  Reed,  Park  City  High. 

73.  Seay,  Park  City  High. 

74.  Nauney,  Park  City  High. 

75.  Montgomery,  Park  City  High. 

76.  T.  Cruze,  Park  City  High. 

77.  Coleman,  Pleasant  Hill  Acad. 

78.  Ratcliff,  Polk  County  High. 

79.  Love,  Polk  County  High. 

80.  Howard,  Polk  County  High. 

81.  Russell,  Polk  County  High. 

82.  Shamblin,  Polk  County  High. 

83.  Keith,  Rhea  County  High. 

84.  Stansbury,  Rhea  County  High. 

85.  H.  Robinson,  Rhea  Co.  High. 

86.  Darwin,  Rhea  County  High. 

87.  T.  Robinson,  Rhea  Co.  High. 

88.  Lewis,  Rhea  County  High. 

89.  Hicks,  Rhea  County  High. 

90.  Sanborn,  Rhea  County  High. 

91.  Weir,  Rhea  County  High. 

92.  Wheeler,  Rhea  County  High. 

93.  Alexander,  Rhea  Co.  High. 

94.  Reagan,  Sale  Creek  High. 

95.  Hall,  Sewanee  Military  Acad. 

96.  Duncan,  Sewanee  Military  Acad. 


120  YARD  HIGH  HURDLES. 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic  17  1-5  seconds,  Bonebrake  of  Castle 

Heights,  1912. 

Trial  Heats:  First  Heat   1  MacMillan  (36)     Time  18  1-5  

2  Lothrop-(32) 

3  Hicks  (89) 

Second  heat   1    Time   

2   

3   

100  YARD  DASH. 

Record  of  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  10  1-5  seconds,  Prothro  of  Castle 
Heights,  1912,  Johnston  of  Tusculum  Prep.,  1913. 

1  Davis  (29)  Time  10  2-5  

2  Keith  (83) 

3  Siler  (5) 

4  Hall  (95) 

FINALS  120  YARD  HIGH  HURDLES. 

1  MacMillan  (36)    Time  18  1-5  

2  Lothrop  (32) 

3  Hicks  (89) 

4  Rowlett  (17) 
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HALF  MILE  RUN. 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  2  minutes,  9  3-5  seconds,  Welch  of  T.  M. 

I.,  1913. 

1  Albright  (13)        Time  2:11  3-5  

2  Park  (48) 

3  Robertson  (3) 

4  Plumlee  (30) 


220  YARD  DASH. 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  22  seconds,  Johnston  of  Tusculum  Prep., 

1913. 

1  Davis  (29)  Time  22  4-5  

2  Keith  (83) 

3  Siler  (5) 

4  Lothrop  (32) 

220  YARD  LOW  HURDLES. 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  28  1-5  seconds,  Freels  of  Maryville  Prep., 

1913. 

Trial  Heats:  First  Heat    1  Rowlett  (17)        Time  28,  28  1-5,  28  2-5.... 

2  Calhoun  (18) 

3  Lothrop  (32) 

Second  heat   1  Calhoun  (18)        Time  28  1-5,  28  2-5  

2  Lothrop  (32) 

3  Seay  (73) 


440  YARD  DASH. 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  52  1-5  seconds,  Johnston  of  Tusculum 

Prep.,  1913. 

1  Siler  (5)  Time  53  3-5  

2  Bridges  (12) 

3  Ashe  (45) 

4  Hamilton  (46) 


220  YARD  LOW  HURDLES  FINAL. 

1  Rowlett  (17)        Time  28. 

2  Calhoun  (18) 

3  Lothrop  (32) 


ONE  MILE  RUN. 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  5  minutes,  3  3-5  seconds,  Himel  of 
Baker-Himel,  1913. 

1  Sheffer  (52)         Time  4:44  

2  Gibbons  (34) 

3  Williams  (16) 
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HALF  MILE  RELAY  RACE. 


Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  1  minute,  36  1-5  seconds,  Castle  Heights, 

1913. 

1  Lothrop  (32)        Time  1 :37   

2  Bridges  (12) 

3   


POLE  VAULT. 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  9  ft.  10  in.,  Rogers  of  T.  M.  I.,  1913. 


1  Butler  (49)   Height  9-8 

2  Calhoun  (18)   Height  9-6 

3  Finch  (20)   Height  9-3 

4  Reeder 


Sexton 


(40) lHei^ht9 


RUNNING  HIGH  JUMP. 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  5  ft.  4  in.,  Nelson  of  Castle  Heights,  1912, 
Davis  of  Knoxville  High,  1913. 

1  Rowlett  (17)   Height  5-3  

2  Coleman  (77)   ..Height  5-2  

3  Davis  (29)   Height  5-1   

4  MacMillan  (36)   Height  5   


RUNNING  BROAD  JUMP. 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  19  ft.  7  in.,  Goodwin  of  Knoxville  High, 

1913. 

1  Davis  (29)   Distance  20-4   

2  Calhoun  (18)   Distance  19-9   

3  Knabe  (35)   Distance  19-7   

4  Reagan  (94)   Distance  18-10   


12-lb.  SHOT  PUT. 
Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  50  ft.  1  in.,  Bohm  of  Castle  Heights,  1913. 

1  Wimberly  (22)   Distance  43-6   

2  Wheeler  (92)   Distance  42   

3  Greer  (51)   Distance  39-1   

4  Duncan  (96)   Distance  38-8  


DISCUS  HURL. 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  114  ft.  8  in.,  Bohm  of  Castle  Heights, 

1913. 

1  Weir  (91)   .Distance  99-11   

2  Wimberly  (22)   Distance  96-2   

3  Roehl  (42)   Distance  88   

4  Duncan  (96)   Distance  83-10   
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Brandon  Training  School,  Shelbyville 

Bristol  High,  Bristol 

Central  High,  Fountain  City 

Castle  Heights,  Lebanon 

Decatur  High,  Decatur 

Johnson  Academy,  Kimberlin  Heights 

Knoxville  High,  Knoxville 

Maryville  Prep.,  Maryville 

Memphis  High,  Memphis 

Morristown  High,  Morristown 

McCallie  School,  Chattanooga 

Park  City  High,  Knoxville 

Pleasant  Hill  Academy,  Pleasant  Hill 

Polk  County  High,  Benton 

Rhea  County  High,  Dayton 

Sale  Creek  High,  Sale  Creek 

Sewanee  Military  Academy,  Sewanee 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  INTER- 
SCHOLASTIC  IN  1912. 


Castle  Heights,  39  points. 
Knoxville  High,  22  points. 
Sewanee  Mil.  Acad.,  19  points. 
Maryville  Prep.,  6  points. 
Central  High,  Chattanooga,  5  points. 
Bristol  High,  5  points. 
Tusculum  Prep.,  5  points. 


White  County  High,  5  points. 
McCallie  School,  4  points. 
Tenn.  Military  Inst.,  4  points. 
Chattanooga  High,  1  point. 
Fountain  City,  1  point. 
Lawrence  County  High,  1  point. 


First  place  in  each  event  counts  FIVE  points. 
Second  place  in  each  event  counts  THREE  points. 
Third  place  in  each  event  counts  ONE  point. 

The  relay  race  is  an  exhibition  race  and  does  not  count  in  the  scoring. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  INTER- 
SCHOLASTIC  IN  1913. 

Castle  Heights,  Lebanon,  41  points. 

Knoxville  High,  Knoxville,  26  points. 

Tusculum  Prep.,  Tusculum,  16  points. 

Tenn.  Military  Institute,  Sweetwater,  15  points. 

Maryville  Prep.,  Maryville,  10  points. 

Baker-Himel,  Knoxville,  5  points. 

McCallie  School,  Chattanooga,  4  points. 

EVENTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Baseball,  University  of  Tennessee  vs.  Kentucky  State  University, 
Chilhowee  Park,  10 :00  A.  M. 

Great  U.  of  T.  Student's  Circus,  Wait  Field,  7  :30  P.  M. 
Coronation  Ball,  Lyceum  Building,  9:00  P.  M. 


CIRCUS 

The  circus  and  coronation  ball  were  financially  and  other- 
wise successful.  The  stunts  were  original  and  clever,  the  man- 
agers had  done  well  their  parts,  the  crowd  was  large  and  enthu- 
siastic. To  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilons  was  awarded  the  cup  for 
the  best  contribution  to  the  menagerie — a  mammoth  turtle  of  a 
new  species.  The  Phi  Gamma  Deltas  won  the  cup  for  the  best 
act — a  burlesque  of  an  international  polo  game. 

Miss  Ella  Claire  Condon  was  crowned  queen. 
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STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

In  a  sense,  a  university  is  what  the  students  make  it.  This 
is  true  largely  in  athletics;  it  is  no  less  true  of  character  and  of 
culture.  What  the  students  are  making  it  is  most  adequately 
reflected  by  their  periodicals.  When  these  are  actually  conducted 
by  the  undergraduates,  they  with  fair  precision  measure  literary 
taste,  and  define  the  attitude  to  the  best  that  is  known  and  thought 
in  the  world.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  institution  from  which 
they  emanate  is  judged  by  such  fruits. 

The  periodicals  of  the  University,  with  staff,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  The  Orange  and  White :  Arthur  Preston  Whitaker,  Editor- 
in-chief  ;  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  and  Betty  Marie  Hunt,  Associate 
Editors ;  Oscar  Little  Farris,  Athletic  Editor ;  Ruth  Hope,  Social 
Editor ;  and  Thomas  Fleming  Hazen,  Jr.,  Business  Manager. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  Magazine:  Helen  Elizabeth 
Galbreath,  Editor-in-chief ;  Emzy  Eaton  Risner  and  Mary  Louise 
Eskridge,  Associate  Editors;  Annabel  Mallicoat,  Exchange  Ed- 
itor ;  and  Thomas  Fleming  Hazen,  Jr.,  Business  Manager. 

The  Volunteer:  Joseph  Curtis  Thomason,  Editor-in-chief; 
Erwin  Otto  Haid  and  Helen  Elizabeth  Galbreath,  Associate  Ed- 
itors; Charles  William  Hart,  Business  Manager;  Ruth  Hope, 
Senior  Editor ;  Mary  Champe,  Junior  Editor ;  Mary  Annie  Landy, 
Sophomore  Editor;  Frank  Weston  Morgan,  Freshman  Editor; 
Beulah  Wickham,  Special  Editor ;  Hubert  Eugene  Denison,  First- 
Year  Law  Editor;  William  Posey  Bryant,  Advertising  Manager. 

University  of  Tennessee  Farmer:  Connie  Martin  Haenseler, 
Editor-in-chief ;  Letcher  Gabbard,  Assistant  Editor ;  Frank  Sowell 
Chance,  Business  Manager;  Charles  William  Hart,  Assistant 
Business  Manager;  Thomas  Lawson  Robinson,  Circulating  Man- 
ager; George  Blake  Thackston,  Agronomy;  Carac  Martin  Hume, 
Dairying;  Farmer  Kelly,  Animal  Husbandry;  Jesse  Milton 
Shaver,  Horticulture;  Lena  Mills,  Domestic  Science  and  Art; 
Forrest  Walton  Fleming,  General  Reporter ;  Harry  Purple  Ogden, 
Alumni. 
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THE  ALUMNI 

When  compared  with  graduates  of  many  institutions,  those 
of  the  University  have,  to  say  the  least,  been  very  quiet.  So 
marked  indeed  has  been  their  silence  regarding  the  expansion  of 
their  Alma  Mater  that  in  answer  to  the  query,  "How  are  the 
alumni?"  the  profane  man  might  reply,  "They're  dead,  I  thank 
you."  That,  however,  is  greatly  exaggerated.  To  speak  by 
euphemism,  they  are  only  sleeping.  Perhaps  even  that  is  scarce- 
ly just.  They  have  been  sleeping,  but  they  are  waking. 

What  activity  has  been  observable  has  been  fitful.  One 
year  a  banquet  would  be  held ;  the  next,  there  would  be  no  meet- 
ing whatever.  There  is  hope  that  now  by  keeping  alive  through- 
out the  year  there  will  be  enough  life  at  the  end  of  the  session 
to  bring  together  a  goodly  number  and  generate  enthusiasm.  At 
the  business  meeting  in  June,  it  was  therefore  voted  to  make  the 
officers  a  committee  of  ways  and  means  on  bi-monthly  meetings. 
Two  definite  aims  were  also  proposed;  the  Memorial  Library 
and  the  Athletic  Field. 

The  new  officers  are:  J.  Pike  Powers,  Jr.,  President;  Fred 
C.  Houk,  Vice-President;  J.  Bailey  Wray,  Secretary;  Robert  S. 
Young,  Treasurer. 

The  banquet  committee  were  R.  M.  McConnell,  James  May- 
nard,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Hudson,  J.  Pike  Powers,  Jr..,  and  J.  Bailey  Wray. 

This  year  the  banquet  was  at  the  Hotel  Atkin,  and  was  early. 
Following  is  the  toast  list : 


Toastmaster    

"We're  Twenty  To-night"  

"  'Lumni  Lumberheads"   

"The  Hand  That  Rocks  the  Throne" 

"The  Law  and  the  Profits"  

"Alumni  and  Athletics"  

"The  Old  Hill'  

"Manufacturing  Alumni"    , 


  John  H.  Frantz 

Charles  Huff  Davis,  M.  D. 

  D.  M.  Rose 

. .  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Templeton 

 Robert  S.  Young 

 John  M.  Thornburgh 

  Hubert  E.  Denison 

  Dean  Hoskins 


Covers  were  laid  for  some  sixty  and  general  enthusiasm  pre- 
vailed.  At  the  close  of  the  banquet,  this  leaflet  was  circulated; 
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Letters,  Science,  Art,  Education,  Agriculture,  Commerce  || 


Do  You  Know? 

1.  THAT  the  University  of  Tennessee  has  over 
One  Thousand  Regular  Students? 

2.  THAT  it  has  a  Faculty  of  200? 

3.  THAT  its  Summer  School  enrolls  over  2100 
annually  ?   Extension  Courses,  2400  ? 

4.  THAT  it  taught  5457  individuals  this  session; 
more  than  any  other  University  in  the  South  ? 

5.  THAT  it  is  open  to  Women  in  all  Colleges? 


Engineering,  Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy 


CONCERNING  THE  FACULTY 

Because  of  ill  health,  Miss  Catherine  Archer  Mulligan,  who 
served  five  years  as  Assistant  and  Associate  Professor  of  Home 
Economics,  and  Dean  of  Women,  tendered  her  resignation,  ef- 
fective in  June. 

To  succeed  Miss  Mulligan  in  charge  of  Domestic  Science, 
Miss  Louise  Gifford  Turner  was  elected,  and  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Associate  Professor. 

Miss  Caroline  Carpenter  was  appointed  Dean  of  Women, 
and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Associate  Professor. 

Professor  Keffer  has  been  made  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Extension.  With  his  staff,  he  is  organizing  in  Carrick  Hall 
the  great  work  made  possible  by  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever 
bill. 

After  a  tenure  of  seven  years,  as  Professor  of  Mining  Engi- 
neering and  Metallurgy,  Dr.  Jarvis  tendered  his  resignation. 

When  by  efficient  service  in  various  official  relations  one  has 
made  himself  indispensable,  he  may  not  be  altogether  shocked 
if  he  is  promoted.  When,  therefore,  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts,  Mr.  James  Maynard,  Sr.,  resigned  the  office  of  Treas- 
urer last  summer,  his  logical  successor  was  Mr.  Thomas  Dallam 
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Morris,  for  twenty-four  years  connected  with  the  business  side 
of  the  University.  With  the  adequate  help  of  Miss  Nelle  Nicholas, 
he  will  continue  to  act  as  Registrar. 

Mr.  Ernest  Preston  Lane,  A.  B.,  1909,  has  returned  to  the 
University  as  Instructor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

His  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  that,  though  Dean 
Hoskins's  ill  health  in  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  compelled 
a  long  leave  of  absence,  the  operation  for  appendicitis  completely 
restored  him. 

Professor  Hill  was  made  Associate  Professor  of  Organic 
and  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Professor  Bentley  was  elected  Associate  Professor  of  Entom- 
ology. 

Coach  Clevenger  was  given  the  rank  of  Associate  Professor 
of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletic  Director. 

Lieut.  Allen  Mitchell  Burdett,  B.  A.,  1908,  of  the  Seven- 
teenth United  States  Infantry,  was  last  year  the  efficient  successor 
of  Capt.  Gibbins,  resigned,  and  will  continue  as  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  tactics  through  1914-1915. 

In  the  summer  of  1912  or  1913,  Misses  Fay,  Eaton,  and  Car- 
penter, and  Professors  Bruce,  Darnall,  Radford,  Ogden,  Gordon, 
Clarke,  and  Swiggett  visited  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Professor  Hamilton  was  the  representative  of  the  University 
of  Texas  at  the  installation  in  June  of  the  new  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  the  South. 

Professor  Clarke  has  broken  from  classroom  exactions  and 
challenged  public  attention  by  the  issue  of  At  the  Shrine  and 
Other  Poems ;  through  Stewart  and  Kidd  Company,  Cincinnati. 
Among  the  favorable  comments  may  be  cited  the  following  from 
The  Literary  Digest : 

"Professor  George  Herbert  Clarke,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
shows  in  his  verse  none  of  the  aloofness  from  humanity  which  some- 
times mars  the  work  of  poets  who  write  in  academic  seclusion.  His  book, 
At  the  Shrine,  and  Other  Poems,  contains  many  poems  of  thoughtful 
beauty." 

Dr.  Gordon  organized  the  Southern  Geographic  Society  this  spring, 
and  was  elected  President.  In  April,  as  Treasurer-General,  he  installed 
a  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  in  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology. 

During  the  summer  he  engaged  in  field  work  for  the  State  Geological 
Survey  preparing  bulletin  on  the  "Marbles  of  Tennessee."    He  published : 

1.  Address  on  "Science  and  Progress  in  the  South."  Delivered  be- 
fore the  Tennessee  Academy  of  Science,  November  29,  1912.  Published 
in  Transactions  of  the  Tennessee  Academy  of  Science,  August  1,  1914. 
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2.  "Bauxite."  An  article  on  the  mineral  bauxite,  its  composition, 
sources  and  uses,  for  The  Mineral  Industry  for  1913,  pp.  47-58. 

3.  "The  Copper  Resources  of  the  Southern  States."  Paper  read  at 
the  Atlanta  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  December,  1913.  (In  print). 

4.  "Readjustment  of  Industries  as  a  Result  of  the  European  War." 
Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune,  1914;  also  in  Appalachian  Trade  Journal, 
September,  1914. 

5.  "Bauxite  the  Ore  of  Aluminum,"  Journal  and  Tribune,  July  5,  1914. 

Miss  Fay  read  a  paper  on  "Special  Work  of  College  and  Normal 
School  Libraries"  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Library 
Association,  Nashville,  January  13;  and  another  on  "Is  There  a  Need  of 
Standardizing  Library  Courses  in  Normal  Schools?"  at  the  section  of 
Normal  School  Libraries,  American  Library  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  29. 

Miss  Fay  is  President  of  the  Tennessee  Library  Association,  and 
President  also  of  the  Knoxville  Branch  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
College  Women. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Philological  Association,  which  was 
held  at  Sewanee  in  February,  Dr.  Radford  read  a  paper  entitled  "Integer 
Vitae:  An  Interpretation  of  Horace,  Odes  I,  22."  He  was  elected 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  May  he  visited  the 
East  Tennessee  Normal,  together  with  Professor  G.  H.  Clarke,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  fuller  cooperation  between  that  institution  and  the  Uni- 
versity, and  addressed  the  Normal  student-body. 

Professor  Willson  published  "Feeding  Beef  Cattle"  as  Bulletin  104 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  "The  Tennessee  Wooden-Hoop 
Silo"  as  Bulletin  105.  He  addressed  The  Southern  Association  of  Agri- 
cultural Workers,  February  16,  on  "The  Effect  of  Varying  Amounts  of 
Cottonseed  Meal  for  Finishing  Steers." 

Dr.  Rail  has  published  as  follows : 

(1)  "Educational  Criticism"  in  Educational  Review  47:  64-73  (June, 
1914),  based  on  an  address  before  the  Southern  Educational  Association 
at  Louisville,  November,  1912. 

(2)  "An  Experiment  with  the  Curtis  Tests  in  Arithmetic."  School 
Review  Monograph  No.  Ill,  pp.  36-45  (February  1913).  A  paper  presented 
to  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  at  Philadelphia,  Feb- 
ruary, 1913. 

(3)  "The  Certification  of  Teacher's  in  the  Southern  States"  in 
Proceedings  of  the  Sixteenth  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  April,  1913,  Washington,  1913,  pp.  221-226.  A  report 
submitted  to  the  Joint  Conference  of  Teachers  of  Education  in  Normal 
Schools  and  Colleges  and  Presidents  of  State  Normal  Schools. 
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COMMENCEMENT  CALENDAR 

The  University  of  Tennessee 

MAY  29— JUNE  2,  1915 


ORATORICAL  CONTEST— Saturday,  May  29,  Science  Hall,  8  p.  m. 

BACCALAUREATE  SERMON— Sunday,  May  30,  Jefferson  Hall,  8  p.  m. 
The  Rev.  Carey  E.  Morgan,  M.  A.,  Pastor  of  Vine  Street  Christian 
Church,  Nashville. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES— Monday, 
May  31,  President's  Office,  Science  Hall,  9:30  a.  m. 

DRESS  PARADE  AND  BAND  CONCERT— Wait  Field,  5  p.  m. 

PRESIDENT'S  RECEPTION,  University  Campus,  8  p.  m. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  PHI  KAPPA  PHI,  Tuesday,  June  1,  Library 
Auditorium,  10  a.  m.  Address  by  The  Rev.  Walter  C.  Whitaker, 
D.  D. 

SENIOR  CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES— Tuesday,  June  1,  Jefferson  Hall,  8 
p.  m.,  play,  "Hicks  at  College." 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES— Wednesday,  June  2,  Jefferson  Hall, 
10  a.  m. 


INTER-SOCIETY  ORATORICAL  CONTEST 

For  the  first  time  in  years,  this  historic  competition  did 
not  take  place;  and  the  reason  is  sad.  The  financial 
calls  made  upon  the  societies  during  the  year,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  trips  of  the  debating  teams,  depleted 
the  treasury;  the  medals  not  forthcoming,  the  contest 
was  abandoned.  In  compensation  to  the  Record,  Mr.  Fowler 
has  prepared  a  review  of  the  year's  work. 


BACCALAUREATE  PROGRAM 

SUNDAY,  30  MAY,  1915,  8  O'CLOCK 

Hymn — All  Hail  the  Power. 
Invocation — The  Rev.  H.  B.  Smith. 
Anthem — With  Glory  Clad. 
Prayer — The  Rev.  R.  I.  Gamon. 
Hymn — He  Leadeth  Me. 
Lesson— The  Rev.  W.  C.  Whitaker. 
Anthem— The  Lord  is  My  Light. 
Sermon — The  Rev.  Cary  E.  Morgan. 
Doxology — 

Benediction — The  Rev.  Cary  E.  Morgan. 
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BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 


BY  THE  REV.  CAREY  E.  MORGAN 

"THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  CENTURY" 
Text  Matthew  16:1,  3 

The  century  flings  down  its  challenge  to  you,  and  this  challenge  is  the 
challenge  .of  the  difficult.  What  would  you  have?  Is  there  anything  in 
that  fact  to  slow  down  your  pulse,  or  clog  your  will  with  fear?  Then  you 
shall  have  no  lot  or  part  in  the  great  enterprises  of  the  morrow. 

The  century  calls  for  men  who  can  reach  up  and  hold  on;  who  can 
drive  their  purposes  to  the  head  and  clinch  them;  the  soles  of  whose 
shoes  are  hob-nailed  so  they  will  not  slip ;  whose  sharpened  climbing-stock 
is  of  Alpine  fibre,  so  it  will  not  break;  whose  muscles  are  tough  like  whip- 
cord; whose  purposes  can  outclimb  their  hardened  muscles;  who  do  not 
fear  fatigue;  who,  when  the  load  is  heaviest,  stand  up  straightest  under 
it;  whose  filled  lungs  lift  like  balloons;  who  will  have  the  uplands  for 
their  horizon;  who  rejoice  in  their  task  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race. 
These  are  the  men  who  have  helped  to  push  the  world  up  its  steepest  grade, 
and  their  muscles  sing  under  the  strain. 

This  challenge  of  the  century  is  God's  challenge.  I  am  certain  that  he 
has  special  joy  in  those  who  take  it  up  and  respond  to  it  with  strength  and 
courage.  He  left  much  that  is  difficult  to  men.  "He  left  the  trees  uncut, 
the  fields  unplowed,  cities  unbuilt,  and  countries  undiscovered.  He  left 
the  electricity  in  the  clouds,  the  paper  in  the  pulp,  the  oil  in  the  Trenton 
rock,  the  coal  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  gold  in  the  deep  pockets  of 
the  mountains,  diamonds  hidden  and  uncut,  music  unwritten,  pictures  un- 
painted,  literature  uncreated :  in  brief,  he  left  the  world  unfinished,  that  in 
the  struggle  of  the  centuries  men  might  know  themselves  to  be  the  sons 
of  God,  and  be  content  in  the  consciousness  of  great  and  useful  achieve- 
ment." 

This  challenge  of  the  century  is  the  challenge  of  the  unfinished  task. 
God  put  the  marble  in  the  quarry,  but  it  takes  a  Michael  Angelo  to  build 
it  into  a  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  or  chisel  it  into  a  "Moses"  or  a  "David,"  and 
so  make  the  marble  in  the  statue  as  immortal  as  the  name  it  bears.'  God 
put  the  ochre  into  the  clay  of  the  hills,  but  it  takes  a  Raphael  to  put  the 
colors  of  the  clay  into  a  canvas  like  the  "Sistine  Madonna"  or  the  "Trans- 
figuration." God  put  beauty  in  mahogany,  but  man  must  find  a  way  to 
polish  it  and  carve  it  according  to  the  laws  of  art.  God  put  resiliency  in  the 
water  and  buoyancy  in  the  timber,  but  man  must  build  the  ship  to  ride  the 
waves.  God  gives  us  the  wild  apple.  Man  must  prune  it,  graft  it,  and 
develop  it  into  the  glorious  orchards  of  our  own  day.  God  gives  us  the 
wild  briar.  Man  must  make  the  raspberry  and  the  blackberry  cluster 
among  its  thorns. 

Can  you  thing  how  different  the  race  of  men  would  have  been  if  God 
had  left  them  nothing  difficult  to  do ;  how  inefficient,  how  inert,  how  ambi- 
tionless  and  spineless,  how  like  a  jelly-fish?  Do  you  know  how  they  turn 
iron  ore  into  steel?  They  put  a  bit  of  the  metal  into  a  silver  ladle,  lined 
with  velvet  cushions,  do  they?  and  pour  attar  of  roses  over  it,  or  Mary 
Garden  perfumery,  do  they?  and  fan  it  with  a  fan  of  peacock  feathers,  and 
blow  upon  it  with  rose-scented  breath,  do  they?  No.  You  know  that  is 
not  the  way  men  make  steel.  The  ore  is  thrown  into  the  furnace,  where 
the  red  coals  have  been  fanned  into  white  heat,  and  kept  there  until  every 
atom  and  molecule  throbs  and  trembles  under  the  terrific  passion  and 
strain,  and  then  put  it  on  the  anvil,  and  beat  it  with  the  hammer  until 
every  atom  cries  out  with  pain. 
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Only  in  this  difficult  fashion  can  iron  ore  be  given  the  fibre  and  temper 
of  steel. 

Do  you  know  how  God  grows  the  oak  tree?  I  can  not  boast  of  my 
strength,  but  I  can  pull  up  with  one  hand  any  oak  tree  that  ever  grew 
under  a  glass  case.  No,  God  grows  his  oak  trees  out  in  the  open,  where 
they  are  smitten  with  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  cold  of  winter,  where 
the  storm  king  can  get  at  them ;  and  in  this  heroic  way  they  thrust  their 
roots  down  deeply  into  the  soil  until  they  grapple  with  the  very  granite 
heart  of  the  earth.  The  challenge  of  the  century  is  God's  challenge.  It  is 
the  challenge  of  the  unfinished  task.    It  is  the  challenge  of  the  difficult. 

The  century  challenges  you  with  certain  great  problems  which  you 
and  others  like  you  must  help  to  solve. 

There  is  the  problem  of  a  Christian  social  order.  How  shall  we  get 
men  to  see  that  they  are  brothers?  I  like  that  word  "brothers."  It  throbs 
on  my  tongue !  I  can  hear  its  heart  beat !  It  has  a  song  in  its  syllables ! 
How  shall  we  get  men  to  see  that  they  are  members  one  of  another ;  that 
each  is  his  brother's  keeper;  that  no  man  liveth  unto  himself,  or  suffereth 
unto  himself,  or  sorroweth,  or  rejoiceth,  unto  himself,  or  has  tuberculosis 
or  typhoid  fever  unto  himself,  and  that  no  man  dieth  unto  himself?  We 
have  made  much  progress  already.  There  is  an  awakened  social  con- 
sciousness. We  no  longer  leave  the  blind  to  wander  aimlessly  and  help- 
lessly. We  rear  schools  for  them,  and  train  teachers  for  them,  and  make 
books  with  raised  letters,  so  that  they  may  come  into  touch  with  the  life 
of  the  world.  We  go  back  of  their  birth  to  help  them,  and  teach  the  fathers 
and  mothers  that  if  they  pollute  their  blood  with  certain  vile  sins  they 
are  likely  to  become  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  blind  children. 

We  no  longer  leave  the  lunatic  to  wander  among  the  tombs,  as  if, 
God  pity,  they  were  seeking  for  themselves  a  place  in  which  they  might 
rest  from  their  mental  torment.  Over  every  hospital  for  the  sick,  or  the 
poor  or  the  afflicted,  might  be  written,  "One  is  your  master,  even  Christ, 
and  all  ye  are  brethren." 

There  is  the  problem  of  protection  for  the  home.  It  was  intended 
that  love  should  rule  there,  having  the  throne,  wielding  the  sceptre,  ex- 
ercising the  sovereignty.  But  sometimes  love  is  driven  out  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  divine  right,  and  strife  and  hate  take  its  place.  In  one  year 
there  were  72,065  American  homes  shaken  down  by  that  giant  which  we 
call  Divorce.  In  five  years  there  were  333,642  such  wrecks  of  love  and 
hope  and  life.  The  home  is  the  unit  of  our  civilization.  It  is  the  citadel 
of  the  virtues.  It  is  the  Plateau  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  around  which  the 
mighty  conflict  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil  rages.  It  is  here 
that  sin  makes  its  attack,  so  that  often  the  home,  as  to  its  fireside,  is 
turned  into  a  little  grave-yard,  where  every  holy  thing  lies  dead — love,  joy, 
peace,  good-will,  all  under  low  mounds ;  over  which  the  husband  trips 
when  he  mends  the  fire:  over  which  the  wife  stumbles  as  she  goes  to 
her  daily  task;  and  because  of  which  often  the  children  fall  headlong  into 
ruin.  If  you  think  that  there  is  any  greater  problem  to  which  you  can 
give  your  best  thought,  or  to  the  solution  of  which  you  can  commit 
yourself  with  larger  promise  of  usefulness  to  your  age,  you  are  mistaken. 
This  problem  must  be  solved  in  the  interest  of  childhood,  manhood,  woman- 
hood, and  in  the  interest  of  civilization. 

All  these  problems  resolve  themselves  into  one :  which  shall  rule 
in  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  Mailed  First  or  the  Pierced  Hand? 

The  mailed  fist  is  the  symbol  of  brute  force.  It  is  knotted,  gnarled, 
giant-like,  blood  stained,  menacing,  and  looks  like  a  bludgeon  lifted  to 
strike.  Shall  the  modern  world  be  ruled  by  a  bludgeon?  Shall  we  go 
back  to  the  law  of  the  tooth  and  claw? 
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The  mailed  fist  is  the  symbol  of  hate,  whether  among  nations  or 
among  classes.  Hate  stiffens  its  cruel  muscles,  clenches  its  brutal  fingers, 
and  makes  the  huge  fist  into  a  gnarled  knot.  Shall  our  beautiful  modern 
world  be  ruled  by  hate?  Shall  we  call  Nero  back  and  give  him  a  throne, 
and  let  him  unlock  hell  again  with  his  blood-red  key?  Shall  we  put  that 
dynamite  called  hate  under  our  civilization  and  blow  it  to  pieces?  It 
looks  as  if  the  world  would  have  had  enough  of  hate  by  this  time.  I 
had  hoped  that  mercy  and  good-will  had  come  into  the  world  to  stay. 
They  are  so  comely.  Their  robes  are  so  pure-white.  Their  voices  are 
so  like  an  angel's.  Their  touch  is  so  healing.  Their  ministries  are  so  like 
a  mother's.  They  seemed  to  feel  so  at  home  with  us.  I  had  hoped  that 
they  had  come  into  the  world  to  stay.  You  have  some  things  to  do  that 
a  year  ago  seemed  already  done.  Shall  the  mailed  fist  rule  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  or  the  Pierced  Hand?  The  Pierced  Hand  is  the 
symbol  of  righteousness,  of  sympathy,  of  good  will,  of  mercy,  of  brother- 
hood, of  peace. 

I  wish  I  could  paint.  There  are  two  canvasses  I  should  like  to  hang 
up  before  you.  One  would  show  the  world  ruled  by  selfishness,  lust,  greed, 
cruelty,  and  brute  force.  That  picture  would  be  all  black.  I  would  take 
my  color  for  it  out  of  the  heart  of  night.  Black  sorrow  would  wing  its 
way  over  a  black  world.  The  children's  faces  would  be  ugly  with  strain 
and  fear.  The  countenances  of  the  women  would  be  twisted  with  torment. 
The  men  would  be  ill-shapen  under  their  load.  It  would  be  like  Dante's  In- 
ferno. 

The  other  picture  would  show  the  world  ruled  by  good  will.  That  can- 
vas should  be  framed  sunshine.  I  would  sketch  it  with  a  sunbeam  for  a 
pencil.  Its  flowers  should  be  so  real  that  the  nostrils  of  men  would  dilate 
to  inhale  their  fragrance.  Its  harmonies  should  be  so  real  that  the  ears 
of  men  would  strain  to  hear  its  song.  I  would  paint  cherubs  for 
children,  and  I  would  paint  virgin  beauty,  and  manly  virtue,  courage  and 
strength,  and  in  the  midst  I  would  place  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man, 
with  wounded  hand  uplifted  as  if  to  bless  the  world. 

If  I  have  correctly  interpreted  the  situation,  in  the  ultimate  the 
challenge  of  the  Twentieth  Century  is  a  challange  to  your  faith  in  Him. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


It  appearing  that  the  budget  for  the  following  year 
could  not  be  made  ready  for  the  time  appointed,  the  Presi- 
dent telegraphed  the  out-of-town  trustees,  that  it  would  be 
best  to  postpone  the  full  meeting  of  the  Board  until  26 
July.  Because  of  the  fiscal  year's  beginning  later  than 
commencement,  latter  July  may  be  the  regular  annual 
time  for  the  assembling  of  these  important  officials.  Mr- 
Thomas,  of  Brownsville,  failing  to  receive  his  telegram  be- 
fore he  left,  came  in  time  to  make  a  quorum  in  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as 
seemed  urgent. 
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SPEAKER  HU  C.  ANDERSON 

In  the  1913  Record,  his  time  of  service  having  expired, 
the  Hon.  Hu  C.  Anderson's  retirement  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  was  regretfully  announced.  It  is  now  a  melan- 
choly duty  to  chronicle  his  passing.  The  following  press 
reports  will  make  clear  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
after  his  election  to  the  speakership  of  the  Senate  of  his 
State.  Not  his  least  love  was  that  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 


SPEAKER  H.  C.  ANDERSON  SUCCUMBS  IN 
NASHVILLE 


Dies  Within  Twenty-Four  Hours  After  an  Attack  of 
Uraemic  Poisoning 


Special  To  The  Knoxville  Sentinel 
Nashville,  March  2 — Hu.  C.  Anderson,  speaker  of  the  Tennessee 
state  senate,  died  at  1 1 :30  o'clock  last  night  in  Nashville,  after  an  illness 
of  twenty-four  hours  or  uremic  poisoning.  He  came  to  Nashville  to  attend 
the  session  of  the  legislature  which  convened  yesterday  afternoon.  News 
of  his  illness  caused  both  branches  of  the  legislature  to  adjourn  without 
transacting  business.  Speaker  Anderson  lived  at  Jackson,  and  was  a  lawyer 
and  banker. 

Speaker  Anderson's  Career 
Speaker  Anderson  was  born  in  McNairy  County,  February  2,  1851,  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  his  parents  being  William  Taylor  and  Mahala 
Wisdom  Anderson.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  merchant.  His  paternal 
grandparents  were  Thomas  and  Mary  Davis  Anderson,  and  the  maternal 
grandparents  James  and  Susan  Seargent  Wisdom.  Mr.  Anderson  received 
his  education  at  West  Tennessee  College,  at  Jackson,  and  at  Cumberland 
University,  at  Lebanon.  From  the  latter  he  graduated  in  law  with  a  B.  L. 
degree  in  1873.  He  entered  the  practice  of  law  in  early  life  at  Jackson. 
He  was  married  three  times;  first  to  Helen  Bond,  November,  1876; 
second,  to  Emma  Burdette,  May,  1889,  and  third,  to  Lena  Myers,  Septem- 
ber, 1895. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  a  member  of  the  Elks,  Masons  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  fraternal  orders.  He  was  a  consistent  democrat.  During  1874-75 
he  served  as  city  attorney  for  the  city  of  Jackson,  and  was  mayor  of  that 
town  in  1884.  Later,  Mr.  Anderson  served  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  as 
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mayor  of  Jackson,  from  1893  to  1908.  During  1879-'81,  Mr.  Anderson  was 
a  member  of  the  Tennessee  legislature.  In  1904  he  was  Tennessee  com- 
missioner to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  exposition  at  St.  Louis. 

In  1896  Mr.  Anderson  was  election  commissioner  of  Madison  county 
and  the  year  following  was  Tennessee  Centennial  commissioner.  Under  the 
first  administration  of  President  Cleveland  Mr.  Anderson  served  as  assist- 
ant United  States  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Tennessee,  and  was 
in  later  years  a  member  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  board  of  trustees. 
For  twenty-two  years  he  was  president  of  the  People's  Savings  Bank,  of 
Jackson,  and  for  eighteen  years  a  member  of  the  Jackson  board  of  educa- 
tion. He  was  elected  to  the  senate  last  November  and  was  chosen  speaker 
on  the  day  the  general  assembly  convened  in  January,  having  no  opposi- 
tion in  the  caucus  of  democrats,  and  being  unanimously  elected. 

Friend  of  University 

In  his  capacity  as  presiding  officer  of  the  senate,  Speaker  Anderson  has 
established  a  reputation  for  fairness  and  impartiality  that  has  commended 
him  especially  to  every  one  in  the  senate.  Members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly unite  in  the  common  expression  that  his  administration  of  the 
office  has  been  with  a  view  to  furthering  the  interests  of  the  state,  and 
has  been  most  efficiently  conducted. 

As  a  friend  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Speaker  Anderson  has 
been  especially  well  known  in  East  Tennessee.  His  years  of  service  as  a 
member  of  the  institution's  board  of  trustees  thoroughly  acquainted  him 
with  the  university's  needs.  Since  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  the  present 
legislature,  providing  for  a  large  appropriation  for  the  university,  Speaker 
Anderson  has  been  favorable  to  financial  assistance  for  the  university. 
Friends  of  the  bill  have  been  confident  that,  largely  through  the  aid  of 
the  speaker  of  the  senate,  the  bills  would  be  given  favorable  consideration 
to  the  extent  of  some  substantial  appropriations  being  obtained.  However, 
the  death  of  Speaker  Anderson  is  not  expected  to  interfere  with  this 
prospective  legislation. 


TENDER  TRIBUTES  TO  MEMORY  OF  LATE  HU 
CRUMP  ANDERSON 


Joint  Memorial  Convention  of  House  and  Senate  is  Held  in 
Nashville.   Was  Typical  Tennessean.  Co-Workers 
in  Legislature  Halt  Work  to  Eulogize  De- 
parted Comrade 


Nashville,  March  11 — The  house  and  senate  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Assembly  met  today  in  a  joint  memorial  convention  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Col.  Hu  Crump  Anderson,  speaker  of  the  senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death  here. 

Many  beautiful  expressions  of  praise  and  appreciation  were  made  by 
those  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  work  of  the  state  capitol. 

Speaker  Hill,  of  the  senate,  took  charge  of  the  gavel  and  called  the 
convention  to  order.   The  chaplain  offered  prayer. 
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Speaker  Hill  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  joint  convention  was  to 
"add  a  flower  to  the  wreath"  on  Col.  Hu  C.  Anderson,  the  late  speaker  of 
the  senate. 

The  resolutions  by  the  memorial  committee  were  read  and  adopted. 

Speaker  Hill  stated  that  there  was  no  set  program.  He  asked  that  the 
rules  be  suspended  so  as  to  allow  a  lifelong  friend  of  Col.  Anderson,  Joel 
B.  Fort,  to  speak  upon  his  life  and  character.  The  rules  were  suspended 
and  Col.  Fort  spoke  eloquently  and  with  deep  feeling. 

"Hu  Anderson  was  a  human  magnet,"  he  said,  "drawing  men  into  his 
circle  by  the  charm  of  his  personality,  but  he  was  no  laggard  in  the  battle 
of  life,  for  all  of  his  sunshiny  nature." 

"Those  monuments  that  he  has  built  in  the  hearts  of  men,"  he  said, 
"speak  more  eloquently  than  I  can  of  this  man. 

"Standing  in  the  zenith  of  manhood  he  passed  to  the  beyond  quietly 
and  calmly,  loved  as  few  men  can  be  loved." 

Gov.  Rye  Attends 

During  the  address  of  Col.  Fort,  Governor  Rye  came  and  quietly 
took  a  seat  in  the  house.  This  was  the  first  time  Governor  Rye  has  at- 
tended a  session  of  the  legislature. 

"Hu  Anderson  has  left  us  a  priceless  memory,"  said  Col.  Fort.  He 
concluded  with  the  rendition  of  the  beautiful  poem  of  Tennyson's  "Cross- 
ing the  Bar." 

Senator  Stevens,  of  Dyer,  was  called  upon  to  pay  a  tribute. 

He  said  that  he  loved  and  revered  Speaker  Anderson  more  than  any 
man  he  had  ever  known. 

He  said  that  the  late  speaker  was  an  iconoclast  who,  when  form  and 
political  precedent  conflicted  with  what  he  conceived  his  duty  would  shatter 
the  form  and  precedent. 

He  was  a  friend  of  the  poor  man,  he  said. 

Senator  Stevens  told  of  raising  a  drunkard  form  from  the  gutter  and 
how  he  made  of  him  one  of  the  most  splendid  citizens  of  the  county.  He 
related  many  similar  incidents. 

Senator  Todd  was  called  upon.  He  said :  "Speaker  Anderson  posses- 
sed all  those  good  qualities  that  go  to  making  up  a  good  man. 

"My  impression  of  him  was  that  he  was  content  to  work  when  called 
upon  by  his  people  without  hope  of  praise  for  his  work. 

"It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  the  people,"  said  Senator  Todd,  "when 
men  of  the  standard  of  Speaker  Anderson  allow  themselves  to  be  placed 
up  for  public  office.  He  was  a  typical  American,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  should  have  these  exercises  informal  because  he  would  have  had  it 
such." 

Speaker  Cooper  of  the  house,  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  Speaker 
Anderson. 

"He  was  at  all  times  kind,  generous  and  brave,'"  said  Speaker  Cooper. 
"In  death  he  was  the  same  brave,  true  man  he  was  in  life,"  said  the 
speaker.  "A  short  time  before  he  passed  away  he  said  'Boys,  I  don't  believe 
I'm  going  to  pull  through'  and  then  he  turned  and  bravely  faced  the  in- 
evitable. 

"I  think  that  Tennessee  should  have  a  hall  of  fame  and  high  upon 
the  scroll  of  honor  should  be  the  name  of  Hu  C.  Anderson." 

Representative  Stewart  was  also  called  upon  to  pay  a  tribute. 

"In  the  last  struggling  hours  he  had  no  fear  of  death,"  said  Mr. 
Stewart,  "He  told  of  the  day  when  he  was  stricken  with  his  fatal  sickness. 
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'The  doctor  who  attended  him  said :  'Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an  engage- 
ment out  of  the  city,  but  if  you  want  me  to  stay  and  if  you  have  any  fears 
I  will  stay  with  you.' 

"  'Go  fill  your  engagement,  doctor,'  said  the  speaker.  'I  have  no  fears 
of  anything/ 

"These  were  the  last  words  I  ever  heard  him  utter,"  said  Mr.  Stewart, 
"but  they  will  ring  in  my  ears  as  long  as  I  live." 

Senator  Elkins  said :  "Hu  Anderson  was  a  man  who  stood  in  life  for 
all  that  was  good  and  best.   He  was  a  man  of  conviction  and  courage." 

Representative  Shropshire  said :  "How  poor  indeed  would  this  world 
be  without  the  graves  of  our  illustrious  dead.  A  distinguished  citizen  of 
Tennessee,  a  banker,  a  lawyer,  a  statesman  and  a  good  man  has  passed 
into  the  great  beyond. 

"Hu  Crump  Anderson  was  a  great  man,  although  as  gentle  and  tender 
as  a  woman,  he  knew  how  to  say  'no.'  He  was  an  eloquent  man  because 
he  always  told  the  truth,  and  truth  and  eloquence  are  inseparable.  What  a 
glorious  life  he  lived;  what  a  glorious  death  he  died." 

Senator  Abernathy:  "Speaking  through  a  personal  acquaintance  of 
twenty  years  with  Speaker  Anderson,  I  can  testify  that  in  the  death  of 
Speaker  Anderson,  the  state  of  Tennessee  sustained  a  real  loss." 

Senator  White  spoke  of  his  close  association  with  the  late  speaker 
and  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  him. 

Senator  Gardner  said :  "I  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  Hu  C.  Ander- 
son. He  loved  Tennessee ;  he  had  at  heart  the  public  weal  and  he  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  In  my  judgment  Hu  C.  Anderson  was  a 
statesman.  He  was  that  type  of  rugged  honesty  and  integrity  that  I  am 
sorry  to  say  is  passing  away." 

Other  speakers  were  Senators  Murray  and  Hoskins. 

"I  make  no  apology  for  unpreparedness,"  said  Senator  Hoskins.  "For 
no  man  should  be  unprepared  when  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
man.  My  first  impression  when  I  saw  him  was  this :  A  fine  old  southern 
gentleman,"  he  said. 

The  joint  convention  was  then  adjourned. 

The  house  adjourned  until  10  tomorrow. 


The  following  editorial  is  reprinted  from  the  Sentinel: 
HUGH  CRUMP  ANDERSON 


In  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Hugh  Crump  Anderson,  speak- 
er of  the  state  senate,  not  only  Tennessee  loses  an  able,  loyal,  useful  and 
beloved  citizen,  but  the  University  of  Tennessee  especially  sustains  the  loss 
of  a  warm  friend,  he  having  for  several  years  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  that  institution.  He  was  an  earnest  and  influential 
advocate  and  worker  for  its  interests,  and  had  advocated  a  liberal  state 
appropriation  for  the  university  by  the  present  assembly.  He  was  one  of 
Governor  Rye's  best  friends  and  strongest  supporters  and  he  was  without 
opposition  in  the  democratic  caucus  that  selected  him  to  preside  over  the 
senate. 

Speaker  Anderson  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  southern  citizenship 
and  statesmen  who  gave  his  service  to  the  state  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
private  interests.    He  came  of  the  sturdy,  God-fearing  Scotch-Irish  stock 
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whose  history  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  south,  is  largely  the  history 
of  the  country,  who  contributed  so  largely  as  pioneers  to  settle  it  and  who 
have  illustrated  every  page  of  its  history  with  the  leadership  it  has  con- 
tributed to  the  public  councils,  whether  of  war  or  peace,  in  the  marts  of 
commerce  or  in  the  field  of  economic  enterprise  and  industry.  It  is  but 
truth  to  say  that  he  worthily  upheld  and  illustrated  the  character  and 
virtues  of  his  fine  strain. 


DRESS  PARADE 


Owing  to  a  heavy  rain  at  the  time  set  for  the  final 
military  exhibition,  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  annual 
parade. 


MILITARY  ORGANIZATION,  1914-1915 


Allen  Mitchell  Burdett,  2d  Lieut.  17th  U.  S.  Infantry  Commandant 

Cadet  Battalion 
Field  and  Staff 

Alonzo  M.  Carroll,  Jr.  Major 

Flem  Hazen,  Jr  First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 

F.  Kelly  First  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster 

Non-commissioned  Staff 

John  Brabson,  Jr.   Sergeant  Major 

A.  F.  Aston  Quartermaster  Sergeant 

F.  F.  Gilbreth   Color  Sergeant 

Company  Officers 
Rank  Company  A  Company  B 

Captain   Evans,  W.  T  Klein,  V.  H. 

First  Lieutenant  Underwood,  E.  H.  Osteen,  J.  M. 

Second  Lieutenant  Walden,  L.  E.  Baker,  V.  K. 

Company  N on-Commissioned  Officers 
Rank  Company  A  Company  B 

First  Sergeant  Penland,  C.  H.  Logue,  Paul 

Sergeant  Cchoenheit,  E.  W.  Sorrells,  F.  G. 

Sergeant  Fowler,  H.  J.  Vowell,  M.  A. 

Sergeant  .  Kilpatrick,  M.  P.  Shadow,  W.  A. 

Sergeant  Aiken,  H.  B.  Clayton,  H.  A. 

Corporal   Hale,  A.  A.  Moody,  C.  H. 

Corporal   Davidson,  W.  P.  LaCroix,  H.  J. 

Corporal   Kelly,  J.  D.   Hedgecock,  E.  D. 

Corporal   Ring,  N.  S.  Ogle,  A.  W. 

Corporal   Morris,  W.  M.   McSpadden,  B.  J. 

Corporal   Irwin,  C.  B.  Wright,  T.  A.,  Jr. 
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Company  Musicians 
Company  A.  Company  B. 

Turley,  G.  P.  Burkhart,  R.  E. 

Blackard,  W.  Fisher,  C.  C. 

Company  Officers 
Rank  Company  C  Company  D 

Captain   Ferris,  G.  M.  Beck,  W.  C. 

First  Lieutenant  Brinkley,  H.  M.  Crowell,  J.  O. 

Second  Lieutenant  Bell,  C.  B.  Ochs,  W.  V. 

Company  N  on-C  ommissioned  Officers 
Rank  Company  C  Company  D 

First  Sergeant  Seagle,  W.  A.  Phipps,  H.  H. 

Sergeant  Perkins,  W.  A.   Cobb,  W.  C. 

Sergeant  Fowler,  J.  A.  Jr.  Muse,  J.  T. 

Sergeant  Cole,  J.  C.   McGehee,  J.  G. 

Sergeant  Small,  G.  W.  Harris,  G.  L. 

Corporal   Ragland,  H.  E.  Lee,  Wi.  F. 

Corporal   Morris,  Lynn  McFee,  F. 

Corporal   Timmons,  B.  A.  McKenzie,  A.  E. 

Corporal   Leach,  J.  G.  Young,  J.  R. 

Corporal   Wait,  C.  E.,  Jr.  McGee,  J.  E. 

Corporal   Lowe,  W.  O.  Lovell,  J.  W. 

Company  Musicians 
Company  C.  Company  D. 

Hopkins,  J.  B.,  Chief  Tr.  McConnell,  P.  C. 

Wooldridge,  M.  E. 

Band  Organization 

Rank  Instrument 

H.  C.  Albert  Captain   Cornet 

E.  M.  Kirkpatrick  First  Lieutenant  Baritone 

J.  C.  Grimes  Second  Lieutenant  Alto 

W.  D.  McAnulty  Chief  Musician  Cornet 

J.  Jacob  Principal  Musician  Tuba 

J.  G.  Vowell  Drum  Major  

G.  O.  French  Sergeant  Slide  Trombone 

C.  M.  Ford,  Jr.  Sergeant  Slide  Trombone 

W.  E.  May   Sergeant  Clarinet 

T.  C.  Kraehenbuehl  Sergeant  Cornet 

G.  H.  Irish  Sergeant  Bass  Drum 

W.  C.  Adsmond  Corporal   Tuba 

A.  L.  Rawlings  Corporal   Snare  Drum 

C.  E.  Thompson  Corporal   Alto 


PRESIDENT'S  RECEPTION 


The  death  of  Mrs.   Anderson,  recorded  elsewhere, 
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brought  upon  the  President's  family  and  home  a  shadow — 
which  was  not  lifted  until  Commencement.  Then  private 
grief  yielded  to  executive  obligation,  and  the  house  and 
lawn  were  made  free  to  the  Faculty,  the  Trustees,  and  the 
Seniors.  The  attendance,  as  always,  was  a  severe  test 
of  the  accommodations,  but  Mrs.  Ayres  is  always  superior 
to  exacting  conditions,  and  the  reception  was  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  yet  given. 


PHI  KAPPA  PHI 


How  to  make  our  Honor  Society  more  significant  in 
University  life  is  far  from  solution.  The  past  year,  a 
serious  effort  was  made  effectually  to  stimulate  not  only  the 
intellectual,  but  also  the  social  conditions  prevailing.  Meet- 
ings were  held  early  in  the  fall,  duly  according  to  our  local 
by-laws,  but  attendance  was  generally  very  poor.  At  some 
of  the  most  important  deliberations,  indeed,  quorums  were 
secured  only  by  delay  and  personal  effort  urging  interest. 
So  the  session  dragged  to  the  end.  Even  the  fresh  and 
sparkling  address  by  Dr.  Whitaker  on  Phi  Kappa  Phi  day, 
though  adequately  advertised  in  city  and  college,  was  heard 
by  few.  May  the  larger  day  of  the  University  bring  with 
it  a  more  compelling  sense  of  duty  to  the  organization 
which  is  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  honor  of 
our  collective  life. 

Socially,  the  year  was  likewise  disappointing.  Is  it 
desirable  to  bring  faculty  and  students  together  for  more 
familiar  converse  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  Do  students  feel  willing 
to  forego  their  own  social  life  for  what  they  appear  to 
regard  as  the  more  formal,  not  to  say  frigid,  atmosphere  of 
professorial  precincts?  We  should  not  judge  by  sporadic 
experiments;  but  certainly  the  efforts  of  Mesdames  Burke, 
Gordon,  and  Switzer,  who  threw  open  their  homes,  respec- 
tively, in  January,  March,  and  May,  were  not  encouraging. 
To-day  University  life  is  so  complex,  social  cleavage  so 
pronounced,  fraternity  life  so  absorbing  that  the  old-fash- 
ioned fellowship  of  a  simpler  day  and  a  smaller  com- 
munity is  difficult  to  restore.  The  main  social  event  of  the 
Society,  when  faculty,  students,  and  alumni  were  to  as- 
semble in  the  Library  for  a  final  mingling,  was,  unhappily, 
not  realized.  That  might  have  been  largely  attended,  and 
the  year  ended  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  but — we  dinna  ken. 
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It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that  the  Record  of 
1913  contained  the  constitution,  by-laws,  and  roster  of  the 
Tennessee  Chapter,  occupying  some  twenty-three  pages. 
Since  that  time,  a  revision  of  the  constitution  has  been 
undertaken,  and  is  still  under  consideration.  Our  by-laws 
were  modified  in  part  as  follows  : 


AMENDMENT  TO  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
CHAPTER  OF  PHI  KAPPA  PHI 


Article  II  changed  to  Articles  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  as  follows: 
ARTICLE  II— MEMBERSHIP 

Section  I.  The  membership  of  the  chapter  shall  be  of  three  classes : 
a.  Active,   b.  Alumni,   c.  Honorary. 

Section  2.  Active  Members.  The  active  members  of  the  chapter  shall 
comprise :  a.  Members  of  the  faculty  in  residence  who  belong  to  the 
society,  b.  Graduate  or  undergraduate  students,  elected  as  hereinafter 
provided,  during  their  active  connection  with  the  University. 

Section  3.  Alumni  Members.  Alumni  members  shall  comprise :  a. 
Former  active  members  who  are  no  longer  connected  with  an  institution  in 
which  a  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  exists,  b.  Former  graduates  elected 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  chapter. 

Section  4.  Honorary  Members.  Honorary  members  shall  comprise : 
a.  Faculty  members,  not  graduates  of  the  university,  after  severing  their 
connection  with  the  institution,   b.  Those  elected  as  hereinafter  provided. 

ARTICLE  III— LIMITATIONS  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

Section  1.  Active  Membership,  a.  Faculty  members.  Any  member 
of  the  faculty  after  a  residence  of  one  and  one-half  years  may  be 
elected  to  active  membership  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  society 
and  initiated  at  any  following  initiation,  but  no  more  than  five  faculty 
members  may  be  elected  in  one  year.  b.  Student  members.  (1)  The 
maximum  number  of  students  that  may  be  elected  is  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  graduating  class.  (2)  The  elections  shall  be  made  from  the  dif- 
ferent colleges  in  proportion  to  the  class  registration,  provided  that  each 
college  shall  be  alloted  the  privilege  of  election  of  at  least  one  member. 
(3)  Should  any  college  fail  to  offer  its  full  quota  of  eligible  candidates, 
the  unused  portion  of  its  allotment  may  be  redistributed  among  the  other 
colleges  by  vote  of  the  chapter. 

Section  2.  Honorary  Membership.  College  graduates  of  not  less 
than  five  years'  standing  may  be  elected  Honorary  Members  on  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  executive  committee;  but  no  more 
than  two  shall  be  elected  in  one  year,  and  no  one  who  is  a  graduate  of 
another  institution  in  which  a  chapter  of  the  society  exists  shall  be  elected 
an  honorary  member  without  the  consent  of  that  chapter. 

ARTICLE  IV— ELIGIBILITY  OF  CANDIDATES 

To  be  eligible  to  election  as  a  student  member  it  is  required  of  the 
candidate : 
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a.  That  he  shall  have  completed  three  (in  the  College  of  Law  two) 
full  years  of  collegiate  work,  one  and  one-half  years  of  which  shall  be 
in  residence,  except  that  in  case  the  candidate  is  a  graduate  of  another 
institution  of  like  grade,  only  one  year  of  residence  will  be  required. 

b.  That  he  shall  have  attained  an  average  grade  of  90  per  cent  or 
more  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  or  graduating  year,  or  85  per  cent 
(in  the  College  of  Law  90  per  cent)  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term 
of  the  senior  or  graduating  year. 

If  the  grades  are  from  institutions  other  than  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee they  shall  be  scaled  to  the  Tennessee  system  of  grading. 

c.  That  there  be  recorded  against  him  not  more  failures  than  are 
equal  to  failures  in  12  hours  of  standard  work,  such  subjects  to  be  figured 
in  at  the  first  or  failure  grade. 

ARTICLE  V— ELECTIONS 

Section  1.  From  the  list  of  eligible  candidates  according  to  the  fore- 
going requirements  prepared  by  the  registrar,  a  maximum  of  15  per  cent 
of  the  senior  or  graduating  class  may  be  elected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  the  remainder,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  25  per  cent  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  by  a  majority  vote  of  all 
active  members. 

Section  2.  The  requirements  as  to  grades  are  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  eligibility  and  do  not  presuppose  election.  Elections  shall 
not  be  made  in  the  order  of  grade  but  the  entire  number  eligible  under 
the  preceding  sections  shall  be  considered  on  an  equal  basis  and  the  elec- 
tions shall  be  because  of  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  the  honor  and  his 
promise  for  the  future. 

Section  3.  A  majority  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting 
shall  decide  all  questions  before  the  chapter  except  elections  of  members, 
which  shall  require  a  majority  vote  of  all  active  members. 

Section  4.  Persons  elected  to  membership  shall  be  notified  at  once  in 
writing  by  the  secretary,  and  if  their  acceptance  accompanied  by  the  init- 
iation fee  is  not  received  within  five  days  after  such  notification  their 
names  shall  be  dropped  from  the  records  of  the  chapter,  due  notice  of 
this  action  being  sent  in  writing. 

Section  5.  The  elections  shall  be  secret  and  no  communication  of  the 
discussions  or  proceedings  shall  be  made  to  any  outside  persons  except  by 
the  proper  officers. 

Amend  Section  1,  Article  VI  (new),  (III  old)  by  adding: 

The  president  may  appoint  an  assistant  secretary  and  such  other  of- 
ficers as  may  be  necessary. 

The  Initiates 

Woodson  Samuel  Baldwin,  William  Arthur  Bass,  Dow  Gary  Beck, 
William  Posey  Bryant,  Helen  Chavannes,  Charles  Lawrence  Doughty, 
Fletcher  Gabbard,  Pat  Winkfield  Kerr,  Mary  Long,  May  Morgan,  Emzy 
Eaton  Risner,  Murat  Halstead  Roberts,  Jesse  Milton  Shaver,  Henry  Allen 
West,  Guy  Youngerman,  The  Rev.  Walter  Capers  Whitaker,  D.  D.  (Hon- 
orary). 

Officers  for  1915-1916 

Professor  Charles  Otis  Hill,  President;  William  Thomas  Evans,  Vice- 
President;  Recording  Secretary,  Josephine  Reddish;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, Mary  Long;  Treasurer,  Connie  Martin  Haenseler. 
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Banquet 

As  for  last  year,  it  was  voted  to  hold  a  luncheon  at  the  Imperial  Hotel 
at  one  dollar  a  plate.  The  attendance  was  large,  the  luncheon  tempting, 
the  enthusiasm  good.   The  following  toasts  were  responded  to : 

Class  of  1915,  Pat  Winkfield  Kerr;  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Henry  Allen  West; 
College  Ties,  Erwin  Otto  Haid;  Alma  Mater,  John  L.  Brewer;  The 
Co-ed,  Helen  Chavannes;  The  University,  Dean  Hoskins. 


The  following  memorandum  by  Judge  Turner  will  be 
read  with  interest. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  discover,  our  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  was  or- 
ganized in  the  spring  of  1899.  That  fraternity  was  adopted  because  it  was 
open  to  all  departments.  Prominent  students  who  organized  it  were  E. 
W.  Stratmann,  now  a  judge  in  New  York;  Arthur  Cobb,  now  a  lawyer  in 
Durham,  N.  C. ;  H.  M.  Edmonds,  now  a  prominent  Presbyterian  clergyman ; 
C.  N.  Lotspeich,  now  or  formerly  a  professor  in  Cincinnati  University; 
and  E.  C.  Sherwood,  now  a  lawyer  in  New  York.  I  was  the  first 
president.  Our  first  initiation  was  public  in  the  chapel  of  science  hall. 
We  wore  the  gowns  of  our  degrees  and  used  a  ritual  which  was  sent  us 
and  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  enriching.  I  think  it  was  preserved  and  is 
somewhere  among  the  records  of  the  University. 

Among  those  first  initiated  was  R.  A.  Greer,  now  one  of  our  trustees; 
Carl  Holliday;  A.  C.  Irwin,  later  on  instructor  here;  and  shortly  after 
E.  M.  Slocum,  now  a  representative  of  the  Gen.  Rubber  Co.,  in  the  Island 
of  Sumatra. 

I  think  that  I  served  as  president  only  one  year  and  was  succeeded  by 
Professor  Schmitt.  I  remember  that  in  the  beginning,  at  request  of  Dr. 
Dabney,  we  conferred  honorary  membership  on  a  number  of  former 
students. 


PHI  KAPPA  PHI  ADDRESS 


By  The  Rev.  Walter  C.  Whitaker,  D.  D. 

Men  generally  take  things  as  they  are,  and  leave  them  as  they  found 
them.  Sometimes  men  are  hopeless,  often  they  are  indifferent,  generally 
they  are  satisfied. 

"To  eat  and  drink  your  daily  food  and  drink, 
This  is  the  creed  of  sober-minded  people, 
And  not  to  fret  yourself." 

In  the  nature  of  things  leadership  is  not  widely  diffused.  Originality 
shows  itself  in  but  a  few.  The  adventure  of  the  pearl-diver  who  commits 
himself  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  in  search  of  a  pearl  of  great  price  is  con- 
fined to  the  daring  souls  confident  in  themselves  and  their  causes.  We 
speak  much  of  "the  voice  of  the  people ;"  but  that  voice  is  inarticulate  save 
through  those  who  have  the  capacity  of  interpretation  and  the  gift  of  ex- 
pression. "The  general  demand"  is  always  worked  up ;  it  never  comes 
spontaneously.  It  is  due  to  those  who  have  vision,  voice,  knowledge,  and 
capacity  for  martyrdom — or  for  demagogy. 
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When,  therefore,  people  desire  progress,  feeling  that  they  are  made  for 
better  things,  their  desire  is  at  first  the  desire  of  but  a  few.  These  lights 
of  the  world  and  these  flaming  torches  must  illuminate  and  kindle  others, 
and  show  to  the  multitude  their  lack  in  the  present  and  their  possibility 
in  the  future,  and  declare  to  them  the  method  of  advance.  And  since 
even  the  few  have  not  trod  the  whole  road,  the  advance  which  they 
proclaim  is  based  not  on  experience,  but  on  reason,  probability,  and  hope. 
Their  forecast  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  triangulation.  Therefore,  it  is  no 
v/onder  if  scepticism  shows  itself  among  the  hearers,  or  that  diverse  proph- 
ecies shall  be  made  by  them  who  tell  of  the  coming  day. 

We,  as  a  people,  are  in  such  condition.  We  hear  prophecies  of  pro- 
gress ;  we  see  signs  of  development,  and  we  are  told  of  coming  betterment 
in  whatever  makes  the  collective  and  individual  life  sweeter  and  more  de- 
sirable. We  are  of  one  mind  in  desiring  that  golden  age,  but  we  are  con- 
fused by  the  conflicting  voices  of  competing  prophets  as  to  how  that 
progress  is  to  be  attained  most  largely  and  secured  must  permanently. 

Three  prophets  there  are  that  desire  a  hearing;  yea,  four,  that  say: 
"This  is  the  way.  Walk  ye  in  it."  They  are  Democracy,  or  free  self-ex- 
pression; Education,  or  disciplined  self-development;  Prosperity,  or  mater- 
ial attainment;  and  Socialism,  or  universal  brotherhood.  This  address 
considers  the  claims  of  these  competitive  prophets  and  seeks  a  synthesis  of 
them. 

First.  Democracy,  the  free  self-determination  of  all,  rejoicing  against 
despotism  and  oligarchy,  is  the  oldest  of  the  prophets,  its  voice  the  most 
deep-toned  and  convincing.  What  more  ideal  method  of  solving  life's 
problems  is  conceivable  than  to  do  our  own  thinking,  make  our  own 
decisions,  perform  our  own  acts,  without  external  let  or  hindrance?  But, 
widely  diffused  freedom  always  tends  to  centralized  government.  Its 
original  possessors  delegate  their  duties  to  representatives  or  substitutes. 
Just  as,  in  medicine  or  in  law,  we  believe  in  the  specialist ;  so  in  government 
we  tend  to  set  up  a  special  class — the  expert  in  legislation — and  in  seeking 
to  relieve  ourselves  of  responsibility  we  divest  ourselves  of  privileges. 
This  tendency  has  been  universal  in  time,  from  the  primitive  state  of 
society,  through  the  monarchies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  barbarism  of 
Russia,  the  feudalism  of  Germany.  In  our  own  country  we  have  always 
confined  the  voice  of  democracy  to  a  distinct  minority;  we  have  com- 
mitted the  government  to  a  majority  of  that  minority;  and  more  and 
more  we  bow  to  the  Presidential  party-leader,  whether  to  the  imper- 
ious Rough  Rider,  or  to  that  present  autocrat  of  democracy  whom  all 
delight  to  honor.  We  have  drawn  the  sex  line  in  democracy;  and  those 
who  are  to  give  the  bent  to  the  thought  of  future  generations  have  no 
voice  in  directing  the  thought  of  their  own.  We  have  drawn  the  age 
line  in  democracy;  and  we  send  our  young  men  to  give  their  lives  for 
their  country  in  the  first  line  of  defense  years  before  we  give  them  a 
voice  in  settling  the  policy  of  that  country  that  has  sent  them  to  the  front. 
And  slowly  but  steadily  we  are  setting  up  new  barriers  to  universal 
democracy — education,  general  intelligence,  property  qualification,  period 
of  residence  and  so  on,  and  are  continually  restricting  suffrage — declaring 
in  effect  that  it  is  not  pure  democracy  but  democracy  with  qualifications 
that  is  the  prophet  of  a  political  paradise.  Though  we  are  dallying  with 
the  referendum  and  with  the  popular  election  of  senators,  yet  we  are 
continually  delegating  powers  more  extensive  and  exclusive,  and  prac- 
tically absolute,  to  the  incumbents  when  once  they  have  entered  upon 
their  office.  And,  if  we  ask  the  prophets  of  democracy  in  our  own 
country  for  credentials  along  the  line  of  good  work  and  special  efficiency 
they  must  confess  to  abject  failure.    In  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
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years  in  which  democracy  has  worked  its  will  in  the  United  States  not 
one  problem  of  government  has  been  solved.  The  clutch  of  selfish  might 
upon  men  is  felt  here  as  heavily  as  elsewhere.  The  dollar  still  decreases 
in  value  with  prosperity.  In  adversity  the  job  is  not  yet  looking  for  the 
man — on  the  contrary,  the  man  of  tried  efficiency  often  cannot  find  it. 
The  country  is  more  and  more  depleted,  congestion  is  more  and  more 
acute  in  our  cities  and  municipal  mal-administration  proceeds  with 
equal  pace.  It  is  only  the  comfortable  who  deny  the  increasing  in- 
equalities of  rich  and  poor;  it  is  only  the  blind  who  look  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  existing  conditions.  The  toilers  and  their  dependents  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  this  nation,  and  Democracy,  as  a  prophet  whose 
nostrum  will  be  the  benediction  of  life,  is  discredited  in  that  it  has  failed 
satisfactorily  to  secure  either  the  due  outgoings  of  labor,  or  equitable 
returns  to  the  laborer.  Democracy  has  never  yet  planted  and  safe-guarded 
a  people  forever  in  their  Promised  Land. 

Second.  Education,  the  development  of  the  intellect,  the  training 
of  the  faculties  of  body  and  mind  for  thought  and  work  that  men  may 
attain  the  maximum  of  efficiency  with  the  minimum  of  waste,  rises  against 
the  unlettered  wit  of  him  who  proclaims  himself  "a  man  for  a'  that." 
With  bi-lingual  speech  it  proclaims  now  Culture,  and  now  Kultur,  to  be 
the  summum  bonum  of  the  social  order,  because  it  develops  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  individual  citizen  to  the  fullest.  Education  proclaims  itself 
the  panacea  for  social  ills.  The  golden  age  will  come  when  all  shall  read 
and  write,  and  figure  and  philosophize,  and  the  forces  of  nature  shall  be 
dominated  by  the  powers  of  man.  So,  millions  of  dollars  are  poured 
out  for  the  daily  bread  of  lower  education  and  for  the  endowment  of 
higher  institutions  of  learing.  Libraries  are  begotten  that  bear  on  their 
front  the  names  of  their  fathers.  Universities  are  created  by  fiat  as  was 
the  universe  of  old.  Text-books  have  become  luxuriously  furnished 
fanes  of  passing  gods.  We  are  unlearning  what  we  had  learned  in  order 
to  learn  by  new  methods  what  will  cause  the  next  generation  to  smile  at 
our  ignorance  and  credulity.  We  are  ever  climbing  the  receding  wave. 
Like  Ulysses,  we  are  following  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star.  Like 
Cleon  we  believe  that  the  highest  faculties  of  man  are  worthily  employed 
in  proving  absurd  all  that  we  have  learned  before  and  in  putting  men 
to  ignorance  again.  So,  while  education  is  more  widely  diffused  than 
ever  before,  we  are  increasing  our  police  forces,  multiplying  our  courts, 
and  enlarging  our  penitentiaries.  We  are  neglecting  the  obligation  of 
our  citizenship  because,  we  say,  "politics  are  rotten."  We  tumultuously 
applaud  the  line  of  that  popular  play  in  which  the  heroine  passionately 
declares,  "We  no  longer  call  them  courts  of  Justice;  we  call  them  courts 
of  law."  In  the  same  breath  we  are  demanding  compulsory  education 
and  bigger  jails.  It  is  our  boast  that  illiteracy  is  decreasing;  but  the 
same  source  of  information  tells  us  that  criminality  is  increasing.  The 
doleful  wit  of  Elbert  Hubbard  and  the  high  culture  of  Oscar  Wilde 
necessitate  an  enlargement  of  the  order  for  haloes.  And  why  should 
they?  Education,  of  whatever  sort,  makes  for  efficiency.  The  general 
tendency  of  the  efficient  man  is  to  become  selfish  and  indifferent.  The 
pickpocket  educated  becomes  efficient  to  forge;  the  thug  educated  be- 
comes efficient  to  Borgiaize;  the  highwayman  educated  becomes  efficient 
to  graft.  Education  alone  is  a  power.  It  is  a  giant,  like  the  one-eyed 
Polyphemus;  but  a  power  not  safe-guarded  is  a  menace  to  the  public 
welfare.  It  is  dynamite  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  children.  It  is  the 
sword  of  justice  in  the  clutch  of  the  vicious. 

Third.  Prosperity,  the  success  of  commercial  materialism  in  contrast 
with  inability  to  cope  with  conditions  and  to  secure  desirable  results, 
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declares  itself  the  ultimate  foundation  of  progress.  The  daily  needs  of 
the  body  must  be  met ;  a  fair  measure  of  comfort  must  be  attained ;  some 
self-confidence  must  have  been  engendered  by  experience;  leisure  must 
be  at  our  hand;  before  the  beauty  and  the  significance  of  life  shall 
become  generally  possible.  The  "new-rich"  of  one  generation  are  the 
root  out  of  which  sprung  the  highly  cultured  of  the  age.  All  life,  in- 
dividual and  collective,  has  a  material  basis,  and  those  who  seek  pros- 
perity first  are  only  obeying  the  primal  command  "Replenish  the  earth 
and  subdue  it."  Material  welfare  is  not  reprehensible;  it  is  desirable  in 
that  it  not  only  enlarges  the  possibilities  of  good — it  actually  conditions 
the  possibilities  of  good.  But,  also,  it  enlarges  the  possibilities  of  evil; 
for  cunning  and  might  not  only  are  always  at  the  beck  and  nod  of  the 
prosperous  but  they  are  ever  whispering  suggestions.  The  richest  and 
the  most  thriving  are  not  always  the  wisest  or  purest  or  most  helpful 
citizens  of  a  country,  nor  do  the  high  standards  of  life  rule  in  the 
most  prosperous  nations.  The  Scarlet  Letter  upon  the  breast  is  a  shame- 
ful brand  to  a  man,  but  the  Yellow  Letter  on  his  brain  is  more  far-reach- 
ing in  its  evil.  Modern  Ezekiels  have  seen  the  worship  of  gold  even  to- 
day in  the  temple.  A  large  employer  of  labor  in  England  was  com- 
plaining that  his  employes  refused  to  live  at  the  low  scale  of  the 
Belgian  workmen  and  were  driving  trade  out  of  the  country  by  this  re- 
fusal. On  being  asked :  "Would  it  not  meet  your  wishes  if  instead  of 
your  workmen  being  levelled  down  the  Belgians  were  leveled  up?  He 
answered:  "I  care  not,  so  long  as  I  get  my  profits."  Yet  he  was  a 
religious  man,  a  liberal  giver  to  the  church,  and  he  died  leaving  more 
than  100,000  pounds.  This  man,  it  is  true,  lived  in  England.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  such  men  live  in  Tennessee.  In  the  ritual  of  the  worship  of 
prosperity  we  find  the  direct  abominations  of  false  balances,  omnipresent 
adulteration,  the  sale  of  mind,  body,  and  morals.  Not  merely  do  men 
desire  to  be  prosperous  from  the  manly  zest  of  seeking  or  for  the  joy 
of  competition.  It  is  the  actual  possession  of  the  comfort  and  luxury 
that  go  with  prosperity  that  they  desire.  The  result  is  two-fold:  The 
nation  is  enervated  and  the  individual  surrenders  to  the  pull  of  the 
falls.  For  prosperity  is  relative,  the  pace  is  ever  more  rapid,  the 
crowding  and  the  jostling  of  selfish  competition  is  ever  fiercer,  as  men 
seek  to  take  "thine"  and  make  it  "mine." 

Fourth.  Socialism,  seeing  the  evil  of  competition,  urges  co-operation 
as  a  substitute  and  merges  "thine"  and  "mine"  into  "ours."  It  has  a 
seductive  voice  and  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  regeneration.  Before 
it  lies  a  career  of  vaster  favor  with  the  public  than  many  are  now  willing 
to  concede.  "Let  the  state,"  it  tells  us,  "cure  the  evils  of  private  antag- 
onism by  welding  together  fragmentary  and  conflicting  personalities  and 
interests  into  a  community  one  and  indivisible,  not  in  state-form  only  but 
in  all  those  elements  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  which 
the  state  is  supposed  to  guarantee.  Let  the  state  employ  all  persons, 
conduct  all  utilities,  curb  private  dealings  and  hoardings,  prevent  those 
vast  accumulations  of  wealth  which  condemn  the  equity  of  present  con- 
ditions, let  it  proceed  to  divide  profits  between  capital  and  labor  more 
justly,  and,  universally,  to  pension  the  incompetent  or  weak  and  outworn 
for  their  own  good  and  for  that  of  the  body  politic."  Already  England, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  have  responded  favorably  to  many  of 
these  suggestions  and  are  experimenting  with  them,  and  are  giving 
increasing  favor  to  their  more  radical  voices.  Socialism  will  have  the 
vogue  in  the  near  future  that  Democracy,  Prosperity,  and  Education  have 
had  in  the  recent  past,  just  because  the  number  who  are  not  getting 
the  lion's  share  of  returns  from  labor  is  greater  than  the  number  of 
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those  who  are,  and  because  agitators  will  unquestionably  stir  them  to 
experiment  for  the  betterment  of  the  greatest  number — by  evolution 
if  possible,  by  revolution  if  necessary.  We  can  only  say,  in  the  face  of 
the  determination  now  manifest  to  experiment  with  the  very  bases  of 
society,  that  laws  do  not  eradicate  faults  in  men.  They  are  made  and 
will  continue  to  be  made  by  faulty  men.  They  must  be  executed  by 
faulty  men.  They  will  bear  upon  faulty  men.  Under  whatever  system, 
selfishness  will  continue  to  shirk,  shrewdness  will  continue  to  direct,  un- 
fairness will  continue  to  favor.  The  political  boss  will  have  the  broad- 
est and  richest  field  that  human  affairs  have  ever  afforded  him  when 
socialism  comes  into  its  own,  and  will  look  back  upon  the  municipal 
boss,  and  the  party  boss,  and  the  autocrat  of  all  Russia  as  we  regard 
our  ancestors  of  the  neolithic  age.  Competition  can  never  be  eradicated. 
In  some  way  wit  and  strength  will  always  be  masters ;  and  we  need  not 
bewail  this  fact.  Wit  and  strength  should  be  masters.  The  head  is 
needed  for  the  head  work,  the  arm  is  needed  for  the  impact.  We  should 
ordinarily  heed  the  counsel  "Live  as  brethren,"  but  to  live  as  brethren 
has  limits  of  practicability  and  indeed  of  desirability.  If  our  brother  is 
dishonest  it  is  better  to  have  him  a  competitor  than  a  partner.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  dreams  of  Rousseau  and  Marx  and  George  will 
never  bring  the  millennium  to  humanity.  These  men  and  their  followers 
laid  their  heads  upon  stones,  and  had  Jacob-like  dreams  of  the  ascent 
and  descent  between  heaven  and  earth.  They  have  forgotten  that  it 
is  not  angels  to-day  that  are  ascending  and  descending,  but  men.  They 
have  prophesied  for  a  world  of  angels ;  they  must  deal  with  a  world  of 
men.  It  is  an  empty  dream  of  the  social  public,  the  law  of  personal 
responsibility  can  be  overturned.  The  popular  law  "the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire"  must  be  balanced  by  the  necessary  law  "if  a  man  will  not 
work  neither  shall  he  eat." 

I  am  no  Jeremiah.  If  I  seem  to  belittle  these  prophicies  I  hasten  to 
declare  that  though  faulty  they  are  good,  there  is  nothing  better  in  their 
place.  The  evil  is  that  men  exalt  them  into  a  place  that  is  not  theirs.  They 
make  a  phase  for  a  finality,  a  part  for  the  whole,  forgetting  that  these, 
like  all  our  little  systems,  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be.  They  do  not 
create  the  thoughts  of  men,  they  only  express  the  thoughts  of  men.  All 
systems  and  methods  must  be  considered  not  as  absolute,  but  in  their  re- 
lation to  men.  They  depend  on  the  kind  of  men  that  administer  them  for 
their  good  or  for  their  evil.  In  that  they  indicate  a  divine  discontent,  in 
that  they  are  the  attempts  of  man  to  move  upward,  working  out  the 
beast,  letting  the  ape  and  tiger  die — they  are  good.  But  they  do  not 
touch  the  fundamental  need,  the  changing  of  the  aims  and  the  trans- 
figuration of  the  ideals  of  men  and  the  conferring  upon  them  of  power  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  in  the  majesty  of  highest  humanity.  The  voices  of 
Demos,  Pallas,  Mammom,  and  Pythias  are  fragmentary  voices,  they  are 
competing  voices,  but  they  need  not  be  conflicting  voices  if  a  fifth  element 
be  found  combining  them  in  one  great  voice.  The  synthesis  of  Democ- 
racy, Education,  Prosperity  and  Socialism  is  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  to  make  this  broad  declarative  practicable  for  our  mixed  mul- 
titude, I  hasten  to  add  that  this  is  quite  apart  from  any  dogmatic  statements 
of  the  personality  and  the  eternal  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  are 
questions  for  each  man  to  settle  according  to  his  own  intelligence.  Democ- 
racy will  be  eternally  purified  when  and  only  when  our  rule  is,  "Each  shall 
bear  his  own  burden,"  "Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,"  and  "Let  him  that 
is  strong  bear  the  burden  of  him  that  is  weak."  When  this  law  is  ap- 
plied no  man  will  dodge  his  tax — and  in  dodging  his  tax,  put  the  burden 
of  state  support  on  another  unduly.   No  one  section  of  numerical  superior- 
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ity  will  be  unjust  in  its  dealings  to  another  section,  and  thus  add  to  dis- 
content and  unrest  and  the  undermining  of  the  state,  but  there  will  be  a 
full,  frank,  and  kindly  mutual  recognition  that  this  entire  people  shall  be 
God's  people.  Education  must  develop  the  moral  sense  as  the  differentiator 
of  acts  and  motives,  and  develop  it  not  on  the  score  of  enlightened  selfish- 
ness but  on  the  basis  of  eternal  distinctions  of  distinctness  as  real  and 
tangible  and  as  permanent  as  those  between  sweet  and  bitter  or  between 
light  and  darkness.  It  must  teach  that  crime  and  sin  are  one,  in  that 
they  are  an  infraction  of  the  law  of  interrelationship  of  members  in  body 
and  head ;  and  that  heaven's  law  is,  and  earth's  law  should  be,  not  arbitrary, 
not  partial,  but  rooted  in  the  mutual  responsibilities  and  in  the  good  life  of 
all  members  in  the  one  body.  Prosperity  must  be  "businesslike"  to  the  end 
and  not  grant  that  paper  profits  and  gains  that  fall  short  of  the  end  of 
business  are  other  than  loss. 

"Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature 

Heedless  of  far  gain, 
Greedy  for  quick  returns  of  profit,  sure 

Bad  is  our  bargain." 

Prosperity  must  put  the  soul  above  all  that  the  world  can  give.  It 
must  in  character  seek  honor  from  God  before  any  reputation  it  seeks  from 
men,  and  it  must  ever  hold  that  that  country  is  poor  indeed  where  wealth 
accumulates  and  men  decay,  where  palsied  character  gibbers  and  is  im- 
potent in  conditions  glorious  only  for  undissipated  virility. 

Socialism  must  get  a  substantial  basis  for  its  brotherhood,  by  finding 
it  where  all  brotherhood  is  found,  that  is,  in  Fatherhood — and  in  the 
Fatherhood  not  of  an  ill-defined  and  indefinable  mysticism  but  in  the 
clearly  defined  and  illustrated  terms  of  our  Elder  Brother.  "Confine  relig- 
ion to  the  personal,  it  grows  rancid,  morbid.  Wed  it  to  patriotism,  it  lives 
in  the  open  air  and  its  blood  is  pure." 

This  is  the  social  aspect  and  social  effect  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  not  something  else  in  addition  to  the  voice  of  the  prophets. 
Combined  with  the  four  voices  of  the  prophets  it  makes  not  a  fifth  voice 
but  a  star,  a  new  earth  in  which  dwells  righteousness.  It  is  the  vitalizing 
spirit  which  must  be  breathed  into  the  hopes  and  methods  of  Democracy. 
Prosperity,  Education,  Socialism.  These  men  who  are  consistent  social 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  will,  in  proportion  to  their  consistency,  be  demo- 
cratic, enlightened,  mutually  helpful,  and  nationally  prosperous.  They 
will  be  the  steady  influences  of  any  nation  in  the  wrack  of  matter  and  the 
crash  of  words,  because  the  element  of  Christian  faith  is  that  it  is  heaven 
let  down  to  earth,  the  spiritual  and  eternal  manifesting  itself  in  the  material 
and  the  temporal,  and  it  has  promise  of  the  world  that  now  is  as  well  as 
of  that  which  is  to  come.  This  spirit,  and  this  spirit  alone,  will  harmonize 
the  voices  of  the  prophets,  will  be  the  unifying  influence  that  can  make 
them  all  speak  words  of  uplift,  peace,  and  progress  that  every  one  may  re- 
ceive. It  is  only  this  spirit  that  makes  the  men  behind  the  systems  the  very 
spirits  in  the  wheels  of  things,  able  thus  to  define  themselves  and  give 
the  ground  of  their  constructive  stedfastness : 

[They  Have]  never  turned  [the]  back  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake. 
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[They]  at  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man's  work-time 

Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer! 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  or  back  as  either  should  be, 

"Strive  and  thrive!"  cry  "Speed — fight  on,  for  ever 
There  as  here !" 


CLASS  DAY  PROGRAM 


This  time  it  was  something  different.  A  three-act  play, 

Hicks at  College ,  was  presented.   The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Hiram  Hicks,  the  braino  man,  Robert  Wood  Moore;  Tom  Horton,  who 
writes  advertisements,  Alonzo  Marcellus  Carroll;  Fritz  Jordan,  Horton's 
chum,  who  plays  baseball,  Hugh  Montgomery  Brinkley;  Adam  Biddicut, 
Professor  in  University  of  Tennessee,  William  Freel  Searle,  Jr.;  Percy 
Robbins,  a  recent  arrival  from  "deah  Boston,"  William  Thomas  Evans; 
Adolph  Hopkins,  a  lazy  boy,  Frederick  Monroe  Maloney;  Bastian  Briggs, 
a  grind,  Ephraim  Miller  Dement;  Josh  Anderson,  a  baseball  enthusiast, 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch;  Dean  Smiley,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
William  Arthur  Bass;  Charlie  Padlet,  reporter  from  the  "Sentinel  and 
Tribune,"  Rothe  Weigel ;  Walker,  manager  of  the  braino  man,  Perry 
Suttle  McCallen;  Peter,  the  popular  manager  of  "Todd's,"  William 
Joseph  Sanford ;  June  Grant,  seniors,  chums,  and  interested,  Elizabeth  Van 
Horn;  Polly  Porter,  respectively  in  Horton  and  Jordan,  May  Morgan; 
Claire  Angeline  Jones,  a  stage-struck  girl,  Ruth  Hackl;  Susy  Spriggins,  a 
freshman  with  a  crush,  Mary  Long;  Daisy  Armstrong,  an  athletic  girl, 
Beulah  Wickham;  Fluff  Finley,  a  fussee  girl,  Kathleen  Lee;  Flora  Belle 
Delamartyr,  waitress,  Selma  Corley ;  Mrs.  Cobb,  housekeeper  of  the  board- 
ing-house, Adela  Haenseler;  Lily,  maid  at  the  boarding-house,  Florence 
Crenshaw;  bill-posters,  newsboys,  etc.  Scene,  The  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Between  the  acts  brief  feature-programs  by  the  several 
Colleges  interested  the  audience  eager  for  more  Hicks. 

From  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts:  History  of  the  Class — (1)  Fresh- 
man: Dress  Parade — Corporal  of  the  squad,  Arthur  Preston  Whitaker; 
Miss  Mulligan,  Adela  Haenseler.  Sophomore :  Hazing  Episode — Dean, 
William  Arthur  Bass.  Junior:  Chemistry  Laboratory — Dr.  Wait,  John  Loy 
Sloan;  Assistant,  Joseph  Wood  Krutch.  Senior:  Campus  Course- 
Chairman,  Helen  Chavannes. 

From  the  College  of  Law :    Violin  Solo,  Leon  Adler. 

From  the  College  of  Engineering :  Professor  Carson's  Class — Uncle 
Billy,  Perry  Suttle  McCallen;  Class,  Malcolm  McSpadden,  George  Graham 
McClure,  Laudell  Williams. 

From  the  College  of  Agriculture:  "The  Shady  Side  of  Bill  Jour- 
dan's  Store" — Hank  Timberlot,  Flavins  Newton  Hutcheson;  Si  Jenkins, 
Robert  Milton  Rowell;  Charley  Tasseltop,  Charles  Clarence  Flanery; 
Jim  Neverwuk,  Lee  Roy  Standifer;  Dr.  Cornelius  Appleby,  Victor  Hill 
Klein;  Edward  Dusek,  a  successful  farmer,  Letcher  Gabbard;  Professor 
Ernest  Wright,  agriculturist,  James  Lowry  Robinson. 

Besides  the  entertainment  above  indicated  the  class  left 
a  memorial  to  the  University  in  the  form  of  a  new  stand 
and  Bible  for  the  chapel.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Broome,  a  cut 
is  herein  provided. 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 


With  the  exception  of  the  literary  address,  the  pro- 
gram as  published  was  duly  carried  out.  Owing  to  a 
misunderstanding  about  the  date,  Senator  Shields  found  it 
impossible,  in  view  of  a  conflicting  engagement,  to  be 
present.  At  so  late  an  hour  the  President  felt  it  unwise 
to  try  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

©ne  ^innbvtb  nnb  ^Rgfytfy  JVnmtal 

(&mnmmttmmt 

of 

^imtem  ^innbxtb  nnb  ^xfttm 

Prngram  of 

<©fortun>  "Cttartttm"  <g.  J&xzzl 

<31tto0cattrm 
Prcsthcnts  (Annual  £&tntzmmt 
tMixait  "^orttrng  ffioctb"  front  "T^ttx  <&yttf%  ^mtt  I,  "gMxit% 

^Presentation  of  (graduates,  bg  tip  JJeans 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 
IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 
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(Emtfetrrmg  of  Agrees  mitt  -Beltoerg  of  JJtplomas 
(JHustc  "Spring  JSmtg"  ^enoelssoljn 


(Anmmntzmmt  of  ^joitors  atto  Jicljolaxsljtps 

IN  THE  CILLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS,  by  the  Dean 

The  Bennett  Prize,  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  Principles  of 
Free  Government,  John  Selmer  Smith. 

The  H.  J.  Cook  Company  Latin  Medal,  awarded  for  highest 
proficiency  in  the  Junior  Latin  Course,  Mary  Annie  Landy. 

Allen  Prize  Medal  in  Mathematics,  Caroline  Lillard. 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  by  the  Dean 

Faculty  Prize  Scholarships,  awarded  for  highest  standing  in 
the  First  and  Second  Year  Classes,  1  Louis  Binstock,  2 
Rupert  Foster  Davis. 

Second  Faculty  Prize  Scholarships,  John  Frederick  Bibb,  John 
Lynch  Davis. 

The  American  Law  Book  Company  Prize,  awarded  for  best  at- 
tendance, Erwin  Otto  Haid. 

The  American  Law  Book  Company  Prize,  awarded  for  highest 
standing  in  Third  Year  Class,  Homer  Andrew  Goddard. 

The  Callaghan  and  Company  Prize,  awarded  for  highest  stand- 
ing in  Elementary  and  Criminal  Law,  Niles  Nesbitt  Warlick. 

The  Hu  L.  McClung  Medal,  awarded  to  the  best  practitioner  be- 
fore the  Moot  Court. 

Benediction 

^vczxt      $livixd\-~ "Jmblem  of  Ij^tztz'    dW.  <2V-  ;fogg 

Music  by  the  Crouch  Orchestra. 


GRADUATES 
In  the  Graduate  Department 


Lucile  Dooley,  (B.  A.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  1905)  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,  Master  of  Arts 
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Memorial  of  1915 


Thesis :    A  study  in  Correlation  of  Normal  Complexes  by  means  of 
the  Association  Method 

Mary  Louise  Eskridge,  (B.  A.,  The  University  of  Tennessee,  1914)  of 
Fountain  City,  Tennessee,  Master  of  Arts 
Thesis :    Literary  Relations  between  England  and  France  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century :   Influence  of  Richardson  upon  Rousseau 

Curtis  Lafayette  Henderson,  (B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering,  1910  and 
B.  S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  1911)  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
Electrical  Engineer 
Thesis :    Theoretical  Discussion  of  Gas  Flame  Temperatures 


IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 


William  Arthur  Bass,  of  Humboldt,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Edith  Rosalie  Brown,  of  Bartow,  Florida,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 

William  Posey  Bryant,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Mary  Ellen  Champe,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Helen  Chavannes,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Selma  Corley,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Florence  Crenshaw,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Perry  Judson  Gambill,  of  Concord,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Ruth  Hackl,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Emilia  Adela  Haenseler,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Education 

Bluford  Leslie  Hassell,  of  Trenton,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Robert  Vance  Kerr,  of  Savannah,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Robert  Swepson  Leach,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Virginia  Kathleen  Lee,  of  Bearden,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Edu- 
cation 

Mary  Vincent  Long,  of  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Education 

Alexander  Roscoe  McCullough,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Arts 

May  Morgan,  of  Soddy,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 
Emzy  Eaton  Risner,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 
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Murat  Halstead  Roberts,  of  Maryville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Education 

Robert  Garner  Sanford,  of  Bells,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Educa- 
tion 

John  Loy  Sloan,  of  Halls,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

John  Selmer  Smith,  of  Jonesboro,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Elizabeth  May  Van  Horn,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

John  Malcolm  Vick,  of  Trenton,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Niles  Nesbitt  Warlick,  Jr.,  of  Jonesboro,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Henry  Allen  West,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Arthur  Preston  Whitaker,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Thomas  Jewell  White,  of  Trenton,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Beulah  Lavonia  Wickham,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Henry  Jasper  Wilson,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Curtis  Alvin  Williams,  of  Stribling,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Edu- 
cation 

Russell  Edwin  Wilson,  of  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Hector  Byron  Yates,  of  Trenton,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Guy  Curtis  Youngerman,  of  Lexington,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts 


IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 


Dow  Gary  Beck,  of  Ocala,  Florida,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering 

Thesis:   A  Test  of  the  City  Pumping  Station  of  Nashville,  Tennessee 

William  Clark  Beck,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemical  Engineering 
Thesis :   The  Analysis  of  Spelter 

Alonzo  Marcellus  Carroll,  Jr.,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Thesis :    Design  of  a  Twenty-Ton  Ice  Plant 

Walter  Diehl,  of  Jonesboro,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering 

Thesis :    The  Comparison  of  Colored  Lights  by  Means  of  the  Flicker 
Photometer 

Otto  Frank  Goetz,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering  (as  of  the  Class  of  1914) 
Thesis :    The  Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch 
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Henry  Anton  Haenseler,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Electrical  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical 
Engineering 

Thesis :  An  Investigation  of  the  Practicability  of  the  Use  of  the 
Wheatstone  Bridge  method  for  Determining  Flaws  in  Railroad 
Rails 

John  Elmer  Housley,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 
Thesis  :    Photometry  of  Knoxville  Street  Lights 

Perry  Settle  McCallen,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering 
Thesis :   The  Design  of  a  Steel  Railway  Bridge 

George  Graham  McClure,  of  Jonesboro,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Civil  Engineering 
Thesis :    The  Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch 

Miles  Brazelton  McMahon,  of   Sevierville,  Tennessee,   Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Thesis :    A  Design  of  a  Central  Heating  and  Power  Plant  for  The 
University  of  Tennessee 

Malcolm  McSpadden,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering 

Thesis :    The  Design  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch 

Birkhead  Macgowan,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemical  Engineering 
Thesis :    The  Sanitary  Analysis  of  a  Spring  Water 

Fred  Monroe  Maloney,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 
Thesis :    The  Construction  of  a  Torsion  Transmission  Dynamometer 

Julius  Burton  Seagle,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Thesis:    A  Determination  of  the  Relation  of  Volatile  Matter  to  Heat 
Value  in  Tennessee  Coals 

William  Freel  Searle,  Jr.,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Electrical  Engineering 
Thesis :    An  Investigation  of  the  Practicability  of  the  Use  of  the 
Wheatstone  Bridge  Method  for  Determining  Flaws  in  Railroad 
Rails 

Rothe  Weigel,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechan- 
ical Engineering 

Thesis :  A  Study  of  the  Utilization  of  Waste  Heat  in  Internal  Com- 
bustion Engines 

Laudell  Williams,  of  Fruitvale,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering 

Thesis :   A  Design  of  a  Concrete  Dam 
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IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
With  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scientific  Agriculture 


Robert  Lawrence  Ashe,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Howard  Eugene  Baker,  of  Sparta,  Tennessee 
Woodson  Samuel  Baldwin,  of  Baldwin,  Kentucky 
Hugh  Montgomery  Brinkley,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Ephraim  Miller  Dement,  of  Cortner,  Tennessee 
Charles  Lawrence  Doughty,  of  Concord,  Tennessee 
William  Thomas  Evans,  of  Harriman,  Tennessee 
Charles  Clarence  Flanery,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
William  Joseph  Forbess,  of  Huntingdon,  Tennessee 
Letcher  P.  Gabbard,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Frank  Samuel  Harkleroad,  of  Bristol  Tennessee 
Patrick  Winkfield  Kerr,  of  Portland,  Tennessee 
Victor  Hill  Klein,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Robert  Wood  Moore,  of  Bolivar,  Tennessee 
William  Sutton  Myers,  of  McMinnville,  Tennessee 
James  Mitchell  Osteen,  of  Chapel  Hill,  Tennessee 
James  Lowry  Robinson,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Thomas  Lawson  Robinson,  of  Liberty,  Tennessee 
Robert  Milton  Rowell,  of  Winchester,  Tennessee 
William  Joseph  Sanford,  of  Jackson,  Tennessee 
Jesse  Milton  Shaver,  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 
Lee  Roy  Standifer,  of  Shepherd,  Tennessee 
John  Tulloss  Stepp,  of  Pikeville,  Tennessee 
Robert  Love  Taylor,  of  Winchester,  Tennessee 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Allen  Mitchell  Burdett,  (B.  A.,  The  University  of  Tennessee,  1908,  LL. 
B.,  Atlanta  Law  School,  1913)  of  Washington,  Georgia,  Master  of 
Laws 

Thesis:   A  Discussion  of  the  Civil  Rights  Cases,  109  U.  S.  3 
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With  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
Leon  Adler,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
John  Anderson  Ayres,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Arthur  Collins,  of  Isabella,  Tennessee 
Homer  Andrew  Goddard,  of  Maryville,  Tennessee 
Leicel  Laughlin  Gragg,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Erwin  Otto  Haid,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Thomas  Fleming  Hazen,  Jr.,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Morris  Weiss  Hirsh,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Robert  Medaris  Lindsay,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Frank  Gibson  Reagan,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT 


The  upward  progress  of  the  University  has  continued  during  the  past 
year.  While  there  have  been  some  influences  at  work  tending  to  reduce  the 
attendance  in  certain  departments,  there  has  been  marked  progress  in 
others,  so  that  the  total  enrollment  in  the  regular  session  has  exceeded  by 
41  the  attendance  of  the  preceding  year.  The  quality  of  preparation  of 
students  entering  all  the  departments  has  continued  to  improve.  The  same 
nominal  standards  have  obtained  in  all  the  departments  except  the  College 
of  Medicine,  but  a  progressively  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  standard 
has  been  carried  out.  It  the  College  of  Medicine  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  freshman  class  have  been  advanced  this  year  so  as  to  in- 
clude a  year's  attendance  on  a  standard  literary  college  and  the  com- 
pletion of  definite  requirements  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  a 
modern  language. 

In  the  academic  colleges  the  enrollment  reached  a  total  of  619,  an  in- 
crease of  80  over  last  year.  The  number  in  the  College  of  Law  was  39, 
an  increase  of  6  over  the  enrollment  of  last  year.  Including  the  short- 
course  students  in  agriculture  and  road-making,  the  total  attendance  in  the 
regular  session  at  Knoxville  was  754.  At  Memphis  the  attendance  was,  in 
Medicine,  261;  in  Pharmacy,  13;  in  Dentistry,  36;  and  in  the  Preliminary 
Medical  Course  given  there,  21,  making  a  grand  total  of  students  attending 
during  the  regular  session  of  1,085. 

On  account,  principally,  of  the  opening  of  the  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  and  the  consequent  diversion  of  a  number  of  students  to  the 
summer  school  of  that  institution  the  attendance  in  the  Summer  School  was 
only  1,847,  a  falling  off  from  the  attendance  of  the  preceding  session  of 
273.  The  number  of  regularly  enrolled  persons  attending  the  "movable 
schools"  or  agricultural  extension  courses  in  fourteen  county-seats  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  was  1,345.  This  was  a  falling  off  of  782  from 
the  number  for  the  preceding  session ;  but  the  character  of  the  work  was 
somewhat  different,  this  being  the  first  year  in  which  the  work  was  done 
under  the  newly  organized  Division  of  Agricultural  Extension,  and  with 
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the  aid  of  funds  received  from  Congress  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  Ex- 
tension courses  in  mechanical  subjects  were  given  by  members  of  faculty 
of  the  College  of  Engineering  to  students  distributed  as  follows :  At 
Knoxville,  16;  at  Etowah,  14;  at  Lenoir  City,  7;  and  at  Chattanooga,  13. 
This  extension  work  has  attracted  the  favorable  attention  of  the  railroad 
officials  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  state,  and  it  is  hoped  that  with 
their  help  it  may  be  extended  to  other  industrial  centers  in  the  state.  In 
the  aggregate,  therefore,  the  number  of  individuals  reached  by  the  various 
courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  university  aggregated  4,584. 

In  addition  to  the  regularly  organized  instructional  work  above  re- 
ferred to,  there  was  an  exceptionally  large  attendance  on  the  East  Ten- 
nessee Farmer's  Convention,  estimated  at  more  than  2,000,  and  an  attend- 
ance on  our  Good  Roads  Conference  in  January  of  more  than  100.  Other 
meetings  of  an  educational  character  were  held  at  the  university  in  which 
there  was  good  attendance. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  incident  of  the  present  session  has  been  the 
recognition  accorded  our  College  of  Liberal  Arts  by  the  standardizing 
bodies  of  the  country,  as  shown  by  the  following  facts : 

The  University  of  Berlin,  having  restricted  its  recognition  of  the 
bachelor's  degree  from  American  universities  and  colleges  to  those  con- 
ferred by  the  members  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  an 
association  of  graduate  schools,  this  association,  realizing  the  incorrectness 
of  this  practice  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  passed  a  resolution  requesting 
its  executive  committee  to  prepare  a  list  of  those  institutions  in  the  United 
States  whose  degrees  were  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  members  of  the 
association  in  order  that  this  might  be  recommended  to  the  University  of 
Berlin  for  its  guidance  in  acceptance  of  American  students.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
the  executive  committee  prepared  such  a  list  and  submitted  it  to  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  at  its  last  meeting,  when  it  was 
adopted  and  recommended  to  the  University  of  Berlin. 

This  list  comprises  118  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these,  only  ten  are  located  in  the  South,  as  that  section  is  usually  defined. 
It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  note  that  three  of  the  ten  are  located  in 
Tennessee — namely,  the  University  of  Tennessee,  the  University  of  the 
South,  and  Vanderbilt  University.  Two  are  located  in  North  Carolina — 
namely,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Trinity  College.  The  other 
five  institutions,  one  in  each  state,  are:  The  University  of  Virginia,  the 
University  of  Georgia,  the  University  of  Texas,  Tulane  University,  Central 
University  of  Kentucky.  The  graduates  of  these  ten  institutions  will  not 
only  be  admitted  to  the  University  of  Berlin  (and  presumably  to  the 
other  German  universities),  but  will  be  given  one  year's  advance  standing 
toward  the  doctor's  degree. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  us  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  that  we  have  been  included  in  this  list  without  any  sort  of 
solicitation  on  our  part.  It  is  a  very  pleasing  recognition  of  the  splendid 
character  of  our  faculty,  and  a  testimonial  to  their  untiring  efforts  to 
maintain  high  standards  for  entrance  and  graduation. 

This  recognition  should  assure  the  young  men  and  women  of  Ten- 
nessee that  they  can  secure  at  their  State  University  a  training  and  scholar- 
ship equal  to  the  best  obtainable  elsewhere. 

The  College  of  Medicine  at  Memphis  has  had  a  very  good  year  despite 
the  fact  that  the  going  into  effect  of  the  one  year  of  college  requirement 
for  admission  has  cut  the  freshman  class  from  70  in  1913  to  14  in  1914. 
This  falling  off  is  partly  compensated  by  the  attendance  of  21  on  the  Pre- 
lininary  Medical  Course  at  Memphis.   For  the  next  few  years  we  may  ex- 
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pect  a  falling  off  from  year  to  year  until  the  new  conditions  become  nor- 
mal. 

The  work  of  the  college,  however,  has  been  of  a  superior  character, 
and  after  very  careful  inspection  by  both  bodies  it  has  been  rated  in  the 
first-class  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  has  been  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges.  Its  edu- 
cational status  is  thus  finally  and  satisfactorily  established.  With  the 
falling  off  in  attendance  from  year  to  year  we  shall  be  confronted  with  a 
serious  financial  problem  in  a  year  or  two  unless  we  can  arouse  such 
interest  in  Memphis  as  shall  lead  that  city  to  come  to  our  aid.  In  view  of 
the  large  number  of  poor  patients  treated  in  the  free  dispensary  of  the 
college  (Somewhere  between  25,000  and  30,000  annually)  and  of  the  close 
cooperation  and  free  service  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  with  the  City 
Hospital  and  other  public-health  agencies,  it  would  seem  reasonable  and 
fair  that  the  city  should  help  us  bear  the  burden  of  this  free  service.  We 
have  no  selfish  aim,  and  the  fact  that  we  need  the  facilities  of  the  hospital 
and  the  clinics  in  our  teaching  does  not  argue  against  the  rightfulness  of 
public  support,  as  the  college  itself  exists  alone  to  serve  the  public  of  the 
State;  and  no  part  of  the  State  receives  quite  so  much  from  its  activities  as 
does  the  City  of  Memphis  The  School  of  Pharmacy  has  been  admitted 
to  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties.  Though  small 
at  yet,  it  seems  to  be  doing  very  good  work;  and  I  am  informed  that 
its  graduates  make  an  excellent  standing  before  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Dentistry  has  felt,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  the 
Memphis  Departments,  the  effects  of  the  European  War  influence  on  the 
price  of  cotton,  and  its  number  of  students  has  fallen  off  somewhat  without 
other  assignable  cause.  I  believe  it  will  recover  with  the  return  of  normal 
business  conditions.  The  present  situation  presents  a  financial  problem.  I 
believe,  however,  that  we  can  secure  aid  to  keep  the  college  going  until  it 
becomes  self-supporting. 

While  all  the  departments  at  Knoxville  have  participated  to  some 
extent  in  the  increase  in  attendance,  the  advance  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  quite  marked,  and  is  now  showing  the  effect  of  the  good 
advertising  or  our  agricultural  men  in  the  field.  Though  the  general 
public  is  just  now  more  interested  in  agriculture  than  in  other  subjects, 
and,  therefore,  it  has  been  easier  to  interest  them  in  our  work  in  that 
subject  than  in  other  university  activities,  still  great  credit  is  due  to  Pro- 
fessor Morgan  and  his  co-workers  for  the  effective  way  in  which  they  have 
awakened  popular  interest  in  our  agricultural  work.  The  most  striking 
way  in  which  this  interest  has  been  manifested  is  in  the  action  of  the 
County  Court  of  Knox  County  in  bonding  the  county  for  $125,000  to  pur- 
chase the  Cherokee  property  of  569  acres,  which  will  be  given  to  the 
state  to  be  used  by  the  university  for  agricultural  and  university  purposes. 
The  acquisition  of  this  property  will  give  ample  ground  for  all  future 
needs  of  the  College  of  Agriculture — of  course,  it  will  require  a  number 
of  years  and  a  good  deal  of  money  to  put  that  property  in  good  condition ; 
but  a  beginning  can  be  made  without  materially  taxing  our  present 
resources. 

An  interesting  event  of  the  present  session  has  been  the  gifts  made 
to  the  university  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Rush  Strong. 
While  this  will  is  now  being  contested,  it  is  hoped  that  some  adjustment 
favorable  to  the  university's  interests  may  be  made.  Under  the  probated 
will  the  bulk  of  the  property  comes  to  the  university,  which  is  made  the 
residuary  legatee.  Here,  again,  the  good  work  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture has  had  its  effect,  as  the  larger  part  of  the  estate  is  to  be  used  for 
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purposes  connected  with  agriculture.  The  bequest  of  Mr.  Strong  is  very 
interesting  as  setting  an  example  to  our  wealthy  men,  who  perhaps  have 
been  too  much  inclined  to  think  that  a  state  university  does  not  need  or 
is  not  especially  receptive  to  private  gifts.  I  consider  this  to  be  a  great 
error,  as  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  a  citizen  can  more  effectively  place  his 
money  and  secure  certain  immortality  to  his  name  than  by  contributing  to 
the  development  of  his  state  university. 

The  year  just  closing  has  witnessed  the  death  of  two  members  of 
the  university's  faculty,  Squire  W.  A.  Knabe,  an  alumnus  of  the  university, 
had  been  the  faithful  and  efficient  instructor  of  our  military  band  for 
fourteen  years.  Squire  Knabe  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  a 
love  of  the  university  and  a  pride  in  its  up-building  that  would  guarantee 
success  in  any  effort  that  he  might  make  to  serve  it.  He  had  inherited  from 
his  talented  father,  however,  a  knowledge  of  music  and  a  skill  in  teaching 
it  that  was  very  unusual  in  one  who  was  not  following  music  as  a 
profession.  His  work  in  the  law  school  was  also  very  effective.  His  long 
experience  as  a  magistrate  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  deal  with  the  practice  in 
magistrates'  courts. 

Judge  H.  H.  Ingersoll  had  been  the  Dean  of  the  law  school  for  twenty- 
three  years  and  he  loved  it  as  though  it  were  his  own  child.  A  large 
number  of  the  most  prominent  young  men  of  the  Tennessee  bar  looked 
up  to  Judge  Ingersoll  as  their  friend  and  guide.  My  own  relations  with  him 
during  the  nearly  eleven  years  that  we  were  associated  were  most  pleasant, 
and  where  differences  of  view  as  to  policy  existed  between  us  he  was  most 
loyal  in  trying  to  carry  out  the  administrative  plans.  His  loss  will  be  felt 
by  the  university  in  many  ways. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


By  H.  A.  Morgan* 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  was  es- 
tablished in  1869.  Seven  years  previous  to  this  date  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  by  the  so-called  Morrill  Act  "granted  to  each  state  a 
certain  amount  of  public  lands  within  its  borders,  or  if  there  was  not  such 
quantity  of  public  land,  then  land  scrip  for  a  corresponding  acreage,  to  be 
sold  by  the  States,  and  the  moneys  derived  therefrom  invested  in  safe 
stocks,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  used  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  the  leading  object  of  which  should  be, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  the  teaching  of 
such  branches  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life."  The  outbreak 
and  duration  of  the  Civil  War  prevented  the  acceptance  of  the  donation 
by  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  this  time,  and  the  limit  of  time  for  acceptance 
expired  three  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Act.  However,  Congress 
was  induced  to  extend  the  time  limit  of  the  original  Act,  to  allow  the 
States  which  had  not  accepted  the  offer  to  obtain  its  benefits,  and  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee  in  1868,  for  the  second  time,  accepted  the  dona- 
tion and  made  provisions  for  obtaining  and  selling  the  land  scrip,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  lack  of  the  public  lands,  the  State  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive. 

One  of  the  express  conditions  of  the  Land  Grant  was  that  any  State 
claiming  its  benefits  should  provide  a  college  within  five  years  to  receive 
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the  endowment.  The  University  of  East  Tennessee,  at  this  time  somewhat 
of  a  State  institution,  fortunately  was  in  position  to  assist  the  State  in  pro- 
viding the  college,  and,  furthermore,  this  institution  was  desirous  of  secur- 
ing the  location  of  the  Agricultural  College.  That  being  true,  Dr.  Humes, 
as  President  of  the  University,  made  application  for  the  Congressional 
appropriation,  offering,  if  given  the  fund,  to  provide  the  necessary  college. 
Other  institutions  throughout  the  State  made  similar  offers,  but  this 
University  proved  successful,  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the 
State  of  Tennessee  was  thus  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and  established  at  Knoxville  in  1869. 

From  1861  to  1865  the  work  of  the  University  was  suspended  on  ac- 
count of  the  Civil  War.  For  some  years  after  its  doors  were  re-opened, 
or  up  to  1870,  the  work  was  mainly  preparatory  in  nature. 

During  the  session  of  1869-70  the  course  in  Agriculture  was  organized 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Congressional  Act.  However, 
records  show  that  no  students  were  enrolled  in  this  course  during  that 
year.  Professor  Hunter  Nicholson  was  put  in  charge  of  this  department. 
This  same  year  the  college  farm  was  bought,  but  it  was  not  till  the  fol- 
lowing year  that  we  find  it  merging  into  an  experimental  farm,  or  station. 

The  following  year,  1871,  conditions  were  more  favorable  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  University.  The  course  in  Agriculture  had  been 
established,  and  some  few  students  were  studying  this  subject.  This  same 
year  the  department  of  Chemistry  was  established,  with  Professor  W.  O. 
Atwater  in  charge. 

In  carrying  out  the  object  for  which  the  College  of  Agriculture  was 
established,  it  was  well  that  the  department  of  chemistry  was  organized 
when  the  subject  of  Agriculture  was  beginning  to  be  taught.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  in  the  early  history  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, students  of  this  department  were  not  giving  all  their  time  to 
purely  agricultural  subjects.  Then,  as  at  the  present  time,  students  taking 
the  agricultural  courses  were  not  only  encouraged  but  required  to  take 
such  subjects  as  Chemistry  and  others  related  to  Agriculture,  as  well  as 
English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  the  languages,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  educated  liberally  as  well  as  practically. 

Being  established  prior  to  the  time  when  there  was  no  definitely 
organized  agricultural  science,  the  College  of  Agriculture  was  forced,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  the  scientific  side  of  the  question,  to  confine  its 
instruction  in  its  early  history  to  the  teaching  of  Agriculture  as  an  art. 
As  experiment  stations  were  established  and  research  work  was  instituted 
in  the  general  field  of  agriculture,  and  results  of  this  kind  of  work 
began  to  bear  fruit,  the  scientific  side  of  the  question  began  to  assume 
larger  proportions,  and,  as  a  consequence,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  there  came  to  be  recognized  the  purely  agricultural  sciences. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  J.  M.  McBride,  who  in  1879  succeeded 
Professor  Nicholson  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  college 
farm  was  much  improved.  It  was  Professor  McBride  who  did  the  first 
work  toward  uniting  the  Station  and  the  College.  In  1882  he  severed  his 
connection  with  the  University  to  go  to  South  Carolina,  but  during  that 
year  he  saw  the  Experiment  Station  made  an  integral  part  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  relations  formed  at  that  time  have  been  maintained, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  Experiment  Station  workers  have  also  been 
instructors  in  the  University. 

About  1882,  the  work  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  began  to  assume 
definite  proportions.  Courses  of  instruction  were  made  fuller,  and  more 
text — and  reference — books  were  adopted.  What  meant  more  to  the 
College  than  anything  else  was  the  erection  of  an  agricultural  building. 
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"This  was  a  'handsome'  brick  structure,  31  ft.  x  63  ft.,  and  two  stories  in 
height;  with  the  first  floor  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  a  lecture-room 
for  the  professor  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  botany,  and  the  other  a 
laboratory  for  the  same  subjects.  The  upper  floor  was  to  become  an 
agricultural  museum  where  would  be  collected  and  exhibited  models  of 
farm  machinery,  specimens  of  agricultural  products  and  samples  of  soils 
and  fertilizers  of  Tennessee." 

The  College  in  1886  opened  its  doors  to  a  larger  number  than  ever 
before.  At  this  time  it  began  first  to  offer  a  short  course  in  Agriculture. 
Then,  as  now,  the  College  realized  that  there  are  many  students  who  wish 
to  know  more  about  Agriculture  and  who  want  to  remain  on  the  farm 
and  are  unable  to  spend  four  years  taking  the  regular  prescribed  course, 
but  who  will  spend  two  years  studying  those  things  which  pertain  directly 
to  farm  work  and  farm  life.  A  large  number  of  students  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  short  courses,  which  are  known  now  as  "special" 
agricultural  courses. 

The  Experiment  Station  in  1887  was  reorganized  under  the  Hatch 
Act  of  Congress,  which  gave  the  Station  an  annual  income  of  $15,000  and 
placed  it  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  director  and  a  committee 
of  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Dabney  came  to 
the  University  in  this  year  as  President,  and  was  made  the  first  Director 
of  the  Station  under  the  new  organization.  C.  S.  Plumb,  of  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  became  Professor  of  Agriculture;  C.  L. 
Newman,  Assistant;  F.  Lawson  Scribner,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horti- 
culture. 

The  University  under  the  new  organization  consisted  of  nine  sub-de- 
partments, or  schools,  the  School  of  Agriculture  being  one  of  the  nine. 
This  step  marks  the  beginning  of  a  division  of  the  agricultural  subjects  into 
subdivisions,  such  as  those  of  Botany,  Horticulture,  Chemistry. 

The  following  year,  1889-90,  the  organization  was  somewhat  different 
in  nature.  At  this  time  all  courses  of  study  given  at  the  University  were 
grouped  under  two  main  departments,  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  University,  or  Post-Graduate,  De- 
partment. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  that  time  all  literary,  scientific, 
Latin,  agricultural  and  language  courses  were  given  by  the  School  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Mechanic  Arts.  In  1890  the  college  farm,  comprising  100 
acres,  together  with  all  equipment  that  had  been  used  in  teaching,  was 
turned  over  to  the  Station;  one  of  the  conditions  of  transfer  being  that 
all  farm  work  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  illustrate  and  agree  with  the 
instruction  given  in  the  class  room. 

Following  are  shown  the  development  of  the  institution  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  closely  related  subjects,  the  personnel  of  the  faculty,  their 
titles  and  their  periods  of  service  (a  majority  of  the  faculty  were 
also  members  of  the  Experiment  Station  Staff)  : 


Subject  Name  Title  Date 

Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Botany,  Hunter  Nicholson,  Prof.  1869-79 

Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Botany,  J.  M.  McBride,  Professor__1879-82 

Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Botany,  J.  W.  Glenn,  Professor  1882-87 

Agriculture,  C.  S.  Plumb,  Professor  1887-91 

Agriculture,  C  L.  Newman,  Assistant  Professor  1887-89 

Agriculture,  C.  F.  Vanderford,  Professor  1891-99 

Agriculture,  A.  M.  Soule,  Professor  1899-04 

Agriculture,  P.  F.  Kefauver,  Instructor  1890-91 

Botany  and  Horticulture,  F.  Lawson-Scribner,  Professor  1887-92 
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Subject  Name  Title  Date 

Botany,  S.  M.  Bain,  Instructor  1893-99 

Botany,  S.  M.  Bain,  Assistant  Professor  1899-1900 

Botany,  S  M.  Bain,  Professor  1901  to  date 

Botany,  S.  H.  Essary,  Instructor   ..1904-08 

Botanv,  S.  H.  Essarv,  Assistant  Professor  1908-09 

Botany,  E  S.  Reynolds,  Instructor  1909-10 

Botany,  E.  S.  Reynolds,  Assistant  Professor  1910-12 

Botany,  Miss  L.  B.  Henderson,  Instructor  1912  to  date 

Horticulture,  R.  L.  Watts,  Professor  1890-99 

Horticulture  and  Forestry,  C.  A.  Keffer,  Professor  1900-1914f 

Horticulture,  O.  M.  Watson,  Instructor  1914  to  date 

Veterinary  Science,  Dr.  M.  Jacob,  Instructor  1900-05 

Veterinary  Science,  Dr.  W.  G.  Shaw,  Instructor  1905-06 

Veterinary  Science,  Dr.  M.  Jacob,  Assistant  Professor  1906-10 

Veterinary  Science,  Dr.  M.  Jacob,  Professor  1910  to  date 

Biologv  and  Zoology,  H.  E.  Summers,  Assistant  Professor  1888-91 

Zoology,  S.  W.  McCallie,  Instructor  1892-93 

Zoology,  C.  E.  Chambliss,  Fellow    1893-94 

Zoology,  C.  E.  Chambliss,  Instructor  1894-99 

Zoology  and  Entomology,  H.  A.  Morgan,  Professor  1905  to  date 

Zoology  and  Entomology,  G.  M.  Bentley,  Instructor  1905-07 

Zoology  and  Entomology,  G.  M.  Bentley,  Assistant  Professor  1907-09 

Entomology,  G.  M.  Bentley,  Assistant  Professor  1914  to  date 

Zoology,  A.  A.  Schaeffer,  Instructor  1909-10 

Zoology,  A.  A.  Schaeffer,  Assistant  Professor  1910-13 

Zoology,  A.  A.  Schaeffer,  Associate  Professor  1913  to  date 

Meteorology,  W.  M.  Fulton,  Instructor  1897-05 

Meteorology,  J.  F.  Voorhees,  Instructor  1909-10* 

Animal  Husbandry,  J.  R.  Fain,  Instructor  1898-03 

Animal  Husbandry,  J.  R.  Fain,  Assistant  Professor  1903-04 

Animal  Husbandry,  F.  C.  Quereau,  Instructor  1907-09 

Animal  Husbandry,  C.  A.  Willson,  Assistant  Professor  1910-13 

Animal  Husbandry,  C.  A.  Willson,  Professor  1913  to  date 

Dairy,  S.  E.  Barnes,  Instructor  1901-05 

Dairy,  S.  E.  Barnes,  Assistant  Professor  1905-06 

Dairy,  J.  N.  Price,  Instructor   1906-08 

Dairy,  F.  H.  Denniss,  Instructor  1908-10 

Dairy,  H.  C.  Stockwell,  Instructor   1913-14f 

Dairy,  H.  R.  Duncan,  Instructor  .  1914-15 

Agronomy,  P.  O.  Vanatter,  Instructor  1904-05 

Agronomy,  C.  A.  Mooers,  Assistant  Professor  1905-07 

Agronomy,  C.  A.  Mooers,  Professor  1907-11* 

Agronomy,  C.  H.  Lane,  Assistant  Instructor  1907-09 

Agronomy,  C.  H.  Lane,  Instructor  1909-11 

Agronomy,  J.  C.  Pridmore,  Assistant  Professor  1911-13 

Agronomy,  J.  C.  Pridmore,  Associate  Professor  1913  to  date 

Bacteriology,  M.  Mulvania,  Assistant  Professor  1913  to  date 

To  serve  the  largest  possible  number  in  the  most  effective  way  has  been 
the  purpose  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  To  this  end,  work  other  than 
that  inside  its  halls  has  been  done.    In  1900  its  doors  were  opened  to 


*Now  on  Experiment  Station  Staff, 
f  Now  in  Division  of  Extension. 
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farmers  and  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  for  an  eight-week  course, 
so  that  they  might  have  instruction  in  better  farming  and  home-making. 
This  work  was  done  then,  and  has  been  carried  on  since  that  time,  by 
the  regular  staff  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  It  has  been  the  aim 
of  this  department  of  the  University  to  assist  in  every  way  possible  in 
the  conduct  and  management  of  all  organizations  which  have  for  their 
object  the  betterment  of  farm  and  rural  life.  Farmers'  institutes  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  have  been  assisted  in  their  work  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Feeling  that  it  could  be  of  still  further  service  to  those  who  could 
not  come  to  the  University,  the  College  of  Agriculture  began  a  movement 
in  1909  by  which  it  has  since  been  carrying  its  investigations  to  a  large 
number  of  rural  and  urban  centers.  At  that  time  extension  short  courses 
of  one  week's  duration  were  begun.  Four  of  these  were  held  during  the 
first  year,  during  which  time  over  four  hundred  students  were  enrolled. 
Since  the  beginning,  in  1903,  approximately  six  thousand  men,  women, 
boys,  and  girls,  have  been  taught  the  lessons  of  better  farming  methods 
and  richer  country  life  in  these  extension  short  courses. 

The  work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  not  been  confined  to 
teaching,  or  the  giving  of  information  of  better  farming  methods.  Know- 
ing that  a  good  system  of  husbandry  can  be  maintained  only  through  the 
use  of  more  and  better  live  stock,  the  College  has  for  many  years  en- 
deavored to  increase  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  this  part 
of  their  farm  work.  Lack  of  funds  has  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
as  much  in  this  connection  as  has  been  desired. 

In  1914,  however,  a  movement  was  started  which  will  have  a  far- 
reaching  influence  in  this  direction.  Through  the  beneficence  of  the  Hol- 
ston  National  Bank  of  Knoxville,  and  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St. 
Louis  Railway  Company,  which  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  a  Percheron  breeding  stud  was  established  at  the  Experiment 
Station  Farm  at  Knoxville,  and  one  at  the  West  Tennessee  Experiment 
Station  at  Jackson.  These  two  enterprises  contributed,  under  agreement, 
$8,000.00  with  which  the  College  purchased  eleven  horses,  the  offspring  of 
which  will  be  sent  to  various  centers  of  the  State  to  be  used  for  breeding 
purposes. 

The  Division  of  Extension  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  established 
during  the  past  year  was  made  possible  by  the  Act  of  Congress  known  as 
the  Smith-Lever  Act.  The  aim  of  this  Division  is  to  carry  the  teaching  of 
better  agriculture  to  the  people  on  the  farms  who  are  unable  to  get  such 
information  in  any  other  way.  This  organization  consists  of  specialists  in 
the  various  branches  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  who  are  to 
give  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics  on  the  farms  and  in  the  rural  homes  throughout  the  State. 

A  late  innovation  in  the  Agricultural  College,  and  one  destined  to  do 
much  toward  increasing  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State,  is  the  University 
of  Tennessee  Cooperative  Creamery,  which  was  organized  in  January  of 
this  year.  This  feature  of  the  College  was  organized  to  assist  the  farmers 
and  small  dairymen  in  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  their  produce, 
and  to  secure  data  on  the  establishment  and  the  management  of  co- 
operative creameries,  as  well  as  to  furnish  a  means  of  instruction  for  stu- 
dents. 

During  the  first  month  of  its  operation,  the  Creamery  made  and  sold 
only  two  hundred  pounds  of  butter.  The  seventh  month  of  its  existence 
the  output  was  approximately  10,000  pounds  of  butter.  The  entire  output 
is  being  marketed  by  the  College  at  the  present  time,  at  a  much  higher 
price  than  was  being  secured  by  the  individual  farmers. 
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Because  of  the  development  and  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  College 
and  Experiment  Station,  it  has  been  felt  for  some  time  that  the  original 
farm  land  was  inadequate  for  the  plans  which  were  to  be  carried  out. 
To  meet  the  need  occasioned  by  this  growth,  more  land  was  necessary. 
This  was  supplied  in  1915  through  the  County  Court  of  Knox  County, 
which  issued  bonds  for  $125,000.00,  and  the  liberality  of  the  business  men  of 
Knoxville,  who  contributed  $18,000.00  toward  the  purchase  of  569  acres, 
known  as  the  Cherokee  Tract,  which  lies  just  across  the  Tennessee  River 
from  the  University  Farm. 

Established  only  forty-five  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
definitely  organized  agricultural  science  to  teach,  with  no  men,  no  equip- 
ment, no  laboratories,  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  made  much  progress 
since  its  founding,  in  1869.  It  has  played  its  part,  through  the  research 
laboratories,  in  discerning  new  facts  in  agriculture,  and  organizing  what 
might  be  called  agricultural  science.  And  while  its  courses  have  been 
offered  to  the  youth  of  the  State  for  a  long  time,  it  was  not  till  com- 
paratively recently  that  any  appreciable  number  of  students  began  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  Its  graduates  are  now  filling  places  on  the  farms 
and  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  experiment  stations,  and  in  county 
agricultural  development  work.  The  demand  for  the  men  is  greater  than 
the  supply,  and  with  the  continued  demand,  with  new  interests  in  agricul- 
tural lines,  more  men  are  to  seek  agricultural  training.  Should  the  in- 
crease in  numbers  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  past  few  years 
be  maintained,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  more  than  one  thousand 
agricultural  students  will  be  attending  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  College  is  just  beginning  to  grow.  With  a  larger  force  of  teach- 
ers, a  larger  number  of  students  to  return  to  different  agricultural  pursuits 
in  the  State,  and  the  development  of  the  extension  work  that  is  to  be 
done  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Bill,  the  institution  is 
bound  to  spread  an  influence  for  good  in  every  community  of  every  county 
throughout  the  State. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 


By  Registrar-Bursar  Turner 

Inasmuch  as  the  history  of  medical  teaching  in  Tennessee  had  its 
beginning  in  the  brain  of  Dr.  Philip  Lindsley,  the  first  President  of  the 
University  of  Nashville,  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  growth  of  senti- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a  medical  centre  in  this  State  can  be  written 
without  at  least  a  brief  review  of  that  great  idealist's  dream  and  the 
consequent  planning  by  him  and  his  illustrious  co-workers  on  his  Board  of 
Trustees.  Even  though  without  noticing  his  constructive  planning  such  an 
account  were  possible,  it  would  ill  become  the  writers  of  educational  history 
of  this  day  to  omit  his  name  and  achievements  from  anything  like  an 
accurate  and  full  account  of  the  progress  in  higher  education  in  whatever 
branch  achieved  during  the  first  half-century  of  the  statehood  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  1806,  partly  to  take  advantage  of  an  Act  of  Congress  of  the  same 
year,  which  appropriated  100,000  acres  of  land  for  two  State  colleges  in 
Tennessee  (Cumberland  College,  at  Nashville,  and  East  Tennessee  College, 
at  Knoxville)  and  partly  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  State, 
Davidson  Academy  at  Nashville  was  reorganized  as  Cumberland  College. 
Upon  the  resignation  of  Thomas  B.  Craighead  (Princeton,  1775)  in  1809, 
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Dr.  James  Priestly,  also  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  was  elected  president 
of  the  college,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  his  death  in  1821.  After  his 
death  the  Trustees  called  to  the  presidency  Dr.  Philip  Lindsley,  who  had 
graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1804,  and  who  held  the 
professorship  of  languages  in  Princeton  from  1813  until  his  election  as 
Vice-President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1817 ;  he  served  in  that  capac- 
ity until  1822,  when,  after  the  death  of  the  President,  he  served  one  year  as 
Acting  President,  and  declined  the  presidency  in  1823.  He  at  first  declined 
the  call  to  Cumberland  College,  as  he  had  declined  calls  to  the  presidency 
of  several  other  colleges,  including  Dickinson  College  and  Ohio  University. 
However,  he  was  induced  to  visit  Nashville,  and,  as  a  result  of  that  visit, 
he  finally  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  Cumberland 
College  in  1824.  Pie  and  his  family  having  arrived  in  Nashville  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  1824,  he  was  inaugurated  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony  on 
the  12th  of  January,  1825.  His  address  on  that  occasion,  being  a  most 
notable  one,  was  published  and  gained  very  wide  circulation.  His  policy  as 
outlined  in  that  address  foreshadowed  a  great  university  on  the  lines  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  wherein  should  be  gathered  faculties  offering 
instruction  in  the  greater  languages  and  literatures ;  in  the  useful  and 
aesthetic  arts ;  in  the  sciences,  including  ethics,  politics,  geology,  mineralogy, 
and  agriculture :  stressing  also  the  necessity  for  healthful  gymnastics, 
such  as  fencing,  riding,  and  other  manly  sports. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  in  this  connection  to  print  the  legislative  Act  by 
which  the  University  of  Nashville  was  chartered,  especially  since  the 
enlarged  scope  of  activity  therein  authorized  ultimately  led  to  the  demand 
for  the  organization  of  a  medical  college  as  an  integral  unit  of  the 
university.  Chapter  47  of  the  Acts  of  1826  reads  as  follows : 
"An  Act  to  Amend  the  Laws  Respecting  Cumberland  College. 

Whereas,  It  is  represented  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Trustees  of  Cum- 
berland College  to  erect  several  additional  halls,  or  colleges,  besides  that 
heretofore  known  and  still  to  be  know  by  the  name  of  Cumberland  College, 
on  their  grounds  near  the  town  of  Nashville,  and  to  establish  additional 
schools  therein,  and,  by  a  union  of  the  whole,  to  built  up  a  university,  and 
thereby  to  enlarge  their  sphere  of  operations  and  increase  their  means  of 
usefulness : 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  That  there  is  hereby  established  at  said  place  an  university, 
to  be  known  and  distinguished  by  the  corporate  name  of  the  "University 
of  Nashville,"  and  that  the  corporate  name  of  the  Trustees  of  Cumberland 
College  be  no  longer  used,  and  that  the  privileges,  property,  claims  and 
all  rights  of  any  description  whatever,  that  were,  or  may  be,  vested  either  by 
law  or  equity  in  said  Trustees  of  Cumberland  College,  be  henceforth 
vested  in  said  University  of  Nashville,  and  by  the  latter  name  the 
President  and  Trustees  of  said  college,  as  President  and  Trustees  of  said 
University,  may  do  all  acts,  in  all  ways  and  places,  that  they  could 
lawfully  do  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  that  all  acts  done,  or  to  be 
done,  in  the  former  name,  inure  to  their  benefit  by  the  latter  name ;  and 
all  acts  or  proceedings,  commenced  by  the  former  name,  may  be  carried  on, 
if  need  be,  in  that  name,  for  the  benefit  of  said  University,  so  that  no  pos- 
sible injury  result  to  said  President  and  Trustees  by  the  change  of  names. 

WM.  BRADY, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

R.  C.  FOSTER, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

November  27,  1826. 

(Tennessee  Private  Acts,  1826,  pages  45  and  46)" 
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In  President  Lindsley's  baccalaureate  address  of  1829,  we  find  that 
he  is  seriously  planning  the  establishment  of  a  medical  department.  On  this 
subject  he  said  regarding  the  advisibility  of  locating  the  medical  college 
in  the  largest  city  of  the  State : 

"In  casting  my  eye  over  the  map  of  Tennessee,  it  struck  me  from  the 
first  that  this  was  precisely  the  place  destined  by  Providence  for  a  great  uni- 
versity, if  ever  such  an  institution  were  to  exist  in  the  State.  And  in  this 
opinion  I  am  fully  confirmed  by  several  years'  observation  and  ex- 
perience. I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  it  is  physically  impossible  to  maintain 
a  university  (I  am  not  now  speaking  of  an  ordinary  college)  in  any  other 
town  in  the  State,  and  for  this  single  good  reason,  were  there  no  other — 
namely,  a  medical  school,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  essential  and  as 
the  most  important  part  of  a  real  university,  can  never  be  sustained  ex- 
cept in  a  large  town  or  city,  and  the  larger  the  better." 

President  Lindsley  himself  probably  realized  that  his  scheme  was  too 
comprehensive  and  complete  for  practical  realization  at  that  time,  although 
he  continued  his  efforts  to  mould  public  opinion  until  it  should  be  ready 
for  this  as  for  each  of  the  other  forward  steps  embodied  in  his  program  of 
university  building. 

Finally,  fourteen  years  after  that  public  announcement  of  his  policy,  the 
first  serious  effort  was  made  to  organize  the  medical  department.  We  have 
an  interesting  account  of  this  matter  taken  from  a  public  address  delivered 
years  later  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Bowling,  from  which  I  quote,  summarizing  as 
much  as  possible : 

"On  the  9th  day  of  December,  1843,  John  M.  Bass,  Esq.,  a  member  of 
the  board,  resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  establishing  a  medical  school  attached  to  the 
university.  Robert  C.  Foster,  John  M.  Bass  and  Edwin  Ewing  were  ap- 
pointed. 

"On  the  8th  of  February,  the  following  year,  this  committee  reported 
'that  the  board  at  once  establish  said  medical  school.'  The  committee  had 
opened  correspondence  with,  and  received  suggestions  and  a  memorial 
from  J.  M.  Briggs,  M.  D.,  of  Bowling  Green.  Ky.,  a  distinguished  physician 
and  father  of  our  present  Professor  of  Obsterics,  Dr.  William  T.  Briggs. 

"On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  President  Philip  Lindsley  submitted 
the  following  resolutions: 

1st.  That  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a  medical  school  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Nashville. 

2nd.  That  no  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  University  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  the  aid  or  support  of  the  said  medical  school,  and  that  this  board 
will  assume  no  pecuniary  responsibilities  whatever  in  its  behalf. 

3rd.  That  qualification  for  degrees  should  be  equal  to  those  required 
by  the  most  respectable  medical  schools  in  the  United  States. 

4th.  That  no  student  shall  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  under  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

5th.  That  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  except  Bachelors  of  Arts,  or  such  as  shall  be  found  on  examina- 
tion, to  be  adequately  acquainted  with  classical  literature  and  the  liberal 
sciences.  And  that  the  said  examination  shall  be  conducted  in  the  manner 
hereafter  to  be  prescribed  by  this  board. 

6th.  That  the  entire  supervision  and  control  of  the  medical  school 
in  all  respects  and  for  all  purposes,  together  with  the  power  of  discontinu- 
ing the  same,  do  rest  in  this  board,  and  shall  be  exercised  agreeably  to  the 
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charter  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  university  and  of  the  common- 
wealth." 

A  few  days  after  this  a  faculty  was  named,  but  nothing  ever  came  of 
it.  Five  years  later  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  a  distinguished  teacher  in 
Transylvania  University  and  the  acknowledged  founder  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Louisville,  having  had  his  chair  taken  from 
him  by  the  trustees  of  that  university,  came  south  and  endeavored  to 
establish  a  rival  school  in  Nashville.  He  was  successful  in  getting  an 
audience  and  a  committee  appointed  to  raise  funds,  but  further  than  that 
nothing  was  accomplished. 

Dr.  Bowling  says  that  in  September,  1850,  the  name  of  J.  Berrien 
Lindsley  was  left  on  his  official  slate.  He  had  never  seen  that  gentleman, 
but  next  day  he  called  and  the  two  held  a  long  conversation  upon  medical 
men  and  medical  schools.  Naturally,  being  reared  in  a  university,  Dr. 
Lindsley  had  the  high  ideals  of  his  distinguished  father.  Through  him 
quite  a  number  of  enthusiastic  men  were  encouraged  to  meet  frequently, 
forming  themselves  into  a  club.  These  club  members  were  Drs.  J.  Berrien 
Lindsley,  William  K.  Bowling,  Archibald  H.  Buchanan,  Robert  Porter, 
Charles  K.  Winston,  and  John  M.  Watson.  Dr.  Bowling  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  an  address  to  the  trustees  asking  for  powers  unheard  of.  How- 
ever, this  address  was  read  to  the  trustees  by  Mr.  Ewing,  and  the  powers 
granted.  Articles  of  confederation  and  a  government  elaborated  by 
Dr.  Bowling  were  acceptable  to  all  and  were  ratified  by  the  board,  and 
the  above-named  members  of  the  club  were  appointed  and  were  organized 
into  a  faculty.  Not  one  had  any  experience  beyond  his  office-teaching,  yet 
they  assumed  their  new  duties  with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  main  features  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  medical  school  was 
organized,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Bowling,  were  as  follows: 

1st.  The  faculty  must  be  chiefly  of  Nashville  physicians,  since  there 
must  be  no  local  and  partisan  opposition. 

2nd.  The  school  must  be  a  part  of  the  university  to  secure  the  in- 
fluence if  its  name  at  home  and  abroad. 

On  the  22nd  of  October,  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley  called  on  Dr.  Cald- 
well, who  was  at  the  time  trying  to  organize  a  medical  faculty  and  to 
establish  a  school.  Together  with  Drs.  Winston  and  Buchanan,  Dr.  Cald- 
well offered  the  chair  of  chemistry  to  Dr.  Lindsley,  which  the  latter  declined. 
Dr.  Lindsley  spent  the  following  winter  visiting  medical  schools  in  Louis- 
ville, New  York,  and  other  cities.  When  he  returned  to  Nashville  he  dis- 
cussed with  Dr.  Winston  the  plan  of  the  medical  school  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  university.  This  met  with  Dr.  Winston's  hearty  approval.  From  Sep- 
tember 2nd  to  28th  Dr.  Lindsley  was  engaged  in  arousing  enthusiasm  in  the 
medical  club,  which,  as  before  stated,  was  appointed  the  first  faculty  of  the 
medical  college  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  who  had  that  power.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  heretofore  the  question  of  funds  had  been  the  principal 
argument  against  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school,  these  gentlemen 
now  proposed  to  supply  the  means  from  their  private  resources.  All  they 
asked  was  recognition  and  the  loan  of  the  University  buildings  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years.  The  medical  faculty  wished  to  manage  the  department  for 
themselves,  for  the  following  reasons :  First,  because  this  management  was 
safest  when  controlled  by  those  most  interested ;  and,  second,  because  they 
expected  to  put  considerable  money  into  the  enterprise  and  wished  to  be 
untrammeled  in  the  management  of  it. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Nashville  reported  as  follows : 
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"That  the  plan  on  which  said  department  is  proposed  to  be  organized 
and  conducted,  and  the  known  character  and  ability  of  those  who  propose 
to  embark  in  the  enterprise,  give  to  the  public  and  this  board  the  strongest 
hope  of  success,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  give  to  said  depart- 
ment the  use  of  what  is  called  the  new  college  building  for  the  term  of 
twenty-two  years,  as  proposed  in  said  memorial,  and  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  on  the  part  of  this  board  to  prepare  articles  of  agreement,  to  be 
executed  by  the  proper  officers  of  this  board  on  our  part,  setting  forth 
the  terms  on  which  the  gran  or  lease  is  proposed  to  be  made  and  said 
department  established. 

(Signed)  FELIX  ROBERTSON, 

THOMAS  WASHINGTON 
WILL  WILLIAMS, 
R.  J.  MEIGS, 
JOHN  M.  BASS. 

Oct.  11,  1850." 

On  motion  of  John  M.  Bass,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  medical  department  be  established  in  connection  with 
the  university  *  *  *  *  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw 
the  articles  of  agreement  between  the  university  and  the  professors  in  the 
medical  department  thus  created.  Messrs.  Ewing,  Meigs,  and  Bass  were 
appointed  on  that  committee. 

The  board  then  proceeded  to  an  election  of  professors  in  the  Medical 
Department  in  the  University  of  Nashville,  when  the  following  gentlemen 
were  unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  chairs,  viz :  John  M.  Watson,  M. 
D.,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children;  Archibald  H. 
Buchanan,  M.  D.,  Surgery;  William  K.  Bowling,  M.  D.,  Institutes  and 
Practice  of  Medicine;  Charles  K.  Winston,  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy;  Robert  M.  Porter,  M.  D.,  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  J.  Berrien 
Lindsley,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
Oct.  18,  1850." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  October  18,  1850,  the  Trustees 
authorized  their  committee  to  conclude  the  contract  with  the  newly  elected 
professors,  and  to  extend  to  the  latter  plenary  powers  for  a  term  of 
twenty-two  years,  giving  them  the  right  in  the  event  of  vacancies  to 
nominate  successors,  and  the  right  and  power  of  conducting  all  the  affairs 
of  the  department  as  fully  as  the  Trustees  themselves,  free  from  inter- 
ference of  said  Trustees  during  that  period. 

The  plan  of  government  of  the  faculty  as  outlined  by  the  board  was 
very  simple.  Professor  Charles  K.  Winston  was  selected  as  president  of 
the  faculty,  and  Professor  J.  Berrien  Lindsley  was  elected  the  first  dean,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  six  years. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  faculty,  Dr.  Paul  Fitzsimmons  Eve, 
alread  an  eninent  surgeon,  who  had  had  successful  experience  in  medical 
teaching,  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  surgical  anatomy  and  clinical 
surgery.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Professor  Lindsley  as  dean  after  a  term 
of  six  years,  Professor  Eve  succeeded  to  the  deanship,  serving  two  years 
in  that  capacity,  he  was  succeeded  by  Professor  Bowling,  who  served  ten 
years  until  October,  1867,  when  he  declined  a  unanimous  re-election,  at 
which  time  Professor  Lindsley  was  again  made  dean. 

The  immediate  success  of  the  college  was  remarkable.  It  is  said  that 
it  commanded  the  largest  first  class  that  any  institution  of  its  kind  had 
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ever  enrolled  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  enrolling  121, 
graduating  33.  The  fame  of  the  college  spread  phenominally,  as  may  be 
inferred  by  the  following  synopsis  of  matriculates  and  graduates  up  to  the 
year  preceeding  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War : 


Dates  Matriculates  Graduates 

1851-  52    121  33 

1852-  53    152  36 

1853-  54    220  71 

1854-  55    294  93 

1855-  56    339  85 

1856-  57    419  137 

1857-  58    353  109 

1858-  59    436  103 

1859-  60    456  101 

1860-  61  notwithstanding  turbulent  times   399  141 


Total  for  the  ten  years  3,189  909 


It  is  proper  in  this  connection  to  correct  the  error  very  generally 
believed  that  the  college  was  closed  during  the  war.  It  did  not  close  its 
doors.  It  enrolled  classes  each  of  those  years,  graduating  24  the  first  year, 
9  the  second,  15  the  third  and  38  the  last  year  of  the  war.  Not  a  few  of 
the  last  class  were  former  medical  students  from  Northern  institutions, 
serving  with  the  Federal  army  stationed  at  Nashville. 

Quotation  should  be  made  here  from  the  public  address  of  the 
brilliant  Professor  Thomas  Menees  delivered  in  1877  because  it  so 
graphically  relates  how  the  college  retrieved  its  prestige,  temporarily  lost 
during  the  Civil  War : 

"So  pleased  were  the  trustees  with  the  management  and  success  of 
the  department  that  early  in  the  period  of  the  first  lease  to  the  faculty  they 
added  twenty  years'  additional  time  to  their  right  to  occupy  and  control 
it,  provided  they  would  still  add  to  and  amplify  their  museum  and  appar- 
atus, which  was  agreed  to  and  done  *  *  *  *,  By  the  convulsions  and 
vicissitudes  of  war  she  was  crippled,  but  not  crushed.  Cato,  when  informed 
that  his  son  had  been  slain  in  battle,  answered :  "I  should  have  blushed 
had  my  house  stood  and  prospered  amid  scenes  like  these." 

Though  wounded  and  temporarily  arrested  in  her  progress,  she  still 
lives,  and  in  the  spirit  of  honorable  and  glorious  rivalry  offers  again  the 
gauntlet  to  those  of  her  competitors  who  were  more  fortunately  situated  in 
relation  to  the  calamities  of  that  struggle  with  the  assurance  that  she 
will  not  only  deserve  victory  but  again  wrest  it  from  temporary  defeat. 

In  carrying  out  this  determination  we  are  nobly  sustained  by  the 
Trustees,  who  less  than  two  years  ago  came  forward  and  added  thirteen 
years  to  our  existing  lease,  giving  us  an  aggregate  of  thirty  years  of  un- 
expired possession,  conditioned  that  the  lessees  would  build  a  hospital 
attached  to  the  college  building. 

Already,  with  all  modern  improvements,  the  beautiful  and  imposing 
structure  is  there,  and  has  been  utilized  during  two  sessions. 

The  faculty  of  this  institution  has  furnished  to  the  American  Medical 
Association  two  presidents  and  five  vice-presidents,  an  honor  which  I 
believe  has  been  conferred  upon  no  other  college  in  America." 

The  large  enrollments  preceding  the  war  were  not  attained  again  until 
the  sessions  of  1878  and  1879  and  the  succeeding  years.  This  can  be 
accounted  for  in  part  by  the  organization  of  the  Nashville  Medical  College 
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in  1876,  founded  by  Dr.  Duncan  Eve,  assisted  by  his  illustrious  father,  Dr. 
Paul  F.  Eve,  and  others  drawn  from  the  University  of  Nashville.  The 
parent  institution  had,  two  years  earlier,  combined  its  Medical  Department 
with  that  of  the  newly  established  Vanderbilt  University  under  the  name 
"Medical  Department  University  of  Nashville  and  Vanderbilt  University." 
That  joint  medical  department  continued  for  twenty-one  years  and  termin- 
ated in  1895,  when,  after  the  destruction  of  its  building  by  fire,  each 
University  built  new  and  separate  buildings  for  its  medical  college. 

The  Nashville  Medical  College  became  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  in  1879.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  organized  its  Department  of  Dentistry,  it  being  the 
first  Dental  school  in  the  South.  The  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  became  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  College 
Association.  Its  college  building  then  was  located  on  the  west  side  of 
North  Market  Street,  just  below  the  Public  Square. 

From  that  time  until  1909  three  medical  colleges  were  operated  in 
Nashville,  and  all  of  them  had  a  good  following.  Their  keen  competition  in 
medical  teaching  was  not  without  good  to  the  cause  of  medical  education 
in  the  South.   Each  faculty  was  the  better  for  this  rivalry. 

Higher  Requirements 
In  1895  the  requirements  for  admission  to  this  Medical  Department,  as 
of  all  other  similar  institutions  in  America,  were  "scholastic  attainments 
equal  to  those  requirements  for  a  second  grade  teacher's  certificate  in  our 
public  schools." 

About  that  time,  this,  with  a  few  others  of  the  better  schools,  was  an- 
nouncing that  its  course  of  study  was  graded.  The  course  had  been 
extended  to  cover  three  years  of  study.  Much  of  the  theory  of  such  sub- 
jects as  practice  of  medicine,  obstetrics,  diseases  of  children,  surgery, 
diseases  of  women,  and  abdominal  surgery  were  required  in  the  second 
year.  The  sessions  were  generally  six  months  in  length,  although  for  a 
number  of  years  one  month  of  preliminary  instruction  without  additional 
charge  was  advertised,  but  was  not  compulsory. 

Not  until  the  session  1898-9  were  the  entrance  requirements  raised  to 
education  "requisite  for  a  first  grade  teacher's  certificate."  The  fourth 
year  was  added  and  announced  for  the  session  of  1899-1900.  Graduates 
in  Denistry,  Pharmacy,  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  those  holding  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Science  from  colleges  requiring  three  or 
more  years'  residence  were  allowed  admission  to  the  second  year  medical 
class  from  1898  until  1903-4.  Thereafter  only  B.  S.  and  A.  B.  graduates 
were  accorded  that  privilege.  At  the  close  of  1907  even  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  Science  was  denied  that  credit  on  entrance.  This  refusal  to  ac- 
cord any  credit  by  advanced  standing  for  literary  degrees  operated  to 
bring  about  the  first  noticeable  reduction  in  enrollment  of  students.  At  this 
time  four  years  of  high  school  education  were  required  for  admission  to 
the  freshman  class.  High  Schools  throughout  the  South  began  to 
respond  to  the  demand  for  standardization.  Nevertheless  enrollment  in 
the  freshman  medical  class  at  first  decreased  very  noticeably  for  a  year 
or  two.  This  was  accompanied  by  pressure  from  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  for  a 
high  minimum  of  college  and  clinical  equipment  which  operated  to  sug- 
gest the  wisdom  of  consolidating  the  medical  schools  in  Nashville.  Nego- 
tiations looking  to  this  end  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Brown  Ayres,  president 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  with  Chancellor  James  D.  Porter,  of  the 
University  of  Nashville,  and  Chancellor  James  H.  Kirkland  of  Vanderbilt 
University.  The  difficulty  of  blending  a  State  and  a  private  institution  pre- 
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vented  a  combination  with  Vanderbilt  University;  but  during  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1908-9  a  combination  was  affected  by  agreement  of  the  Boards  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville, both  State  institutions,  resulting  in  the  organization  of  the  "Joint 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville  and  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee."  A  joint  committee  from  the  two  Boards  of  Trustees  was 
appointed  to  administer  the  Medical  Department  so  formed,  of  which 
Dr.  Brown  Ayres  was  elected  chairman.  A  teaching  hospital,  "Tennessee 
Hospital,"  was  established  and  maintained  during  the  two  years  of  this 
arrangement  and  by  it  and  by  improved  equipment  and  more  modern 
methods  of  instruction,  a  new  and  high  standard  was  established  by  the 
Joint  Medical  Department  during  those  two  years. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  1910-11,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Nashville,  by  formal  action,  transferred  all  the  equipment 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Nashville  also  formally  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee  its  good-will  and  the  authority  to  claim 
the  Medical  College  to  be  operated  by  the  University  of  Tennessee  as  the 
successor  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  The 
merger  of  the  University  of  Nashville  and  the  University  of  Tennessee  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  both  were  State  institutions,  the  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty of  each  being,  through  the  Boards  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the 
Legislature,  in  the  State  itself. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  in  carrying  out  its  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  Medical  Department  decided  to  remove  the  department  to 
Memphis  in  order  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  operation  of  two  medical 
schools  of  modern  character  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  Nashville  and  in 
order  to  secure  the  splendid  clinical  advantages  of  Memphis,  the  largest 
city  in  the  State.  It  secured  the  property  of  the  college  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  Memphis  and  absorbed  that  institution  into  its  own  "College 
of  Medicine."  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  had  been  organized 
in  1906.  By  donating  the  site  for  the  Baptist  Memorial  Hospital,  that  col- 
lege had  obtained  a  valuable  equity  and  joint  control  of  clinical  service 
there.  This  equity  also  became  the  property  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
by  the  terms  of  purchase  of  the  property  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  In  1912  the  University  erected  a  four-story  laboratory 
building  on  the  same  grounds  with  the  other  college  building.  In  honor 
of  their  historical  eminence  in  medicine  and  medical  teaching  in  Ten- 
nessee, the  two  buildings  have  been  named  for  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley  and 
Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  Sr. 

Early  in  the  year  1913  another  merger  was  effected  whereby  the 
Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College,  which  had  been  very  successful  since 
its  formation  in  1878,  was  absorbed  by  the  University  of  Tennessee  College 
of  Medicine,  an  arrangement  which  became  organically  effective  at  the  end 
of  that  session.  On  account  of  the  great  advance  of  the  College,  after 
careful  inspection  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  then  announced  Class  A  rating  for  the  College  of 
Medicine.  The  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  having  inde- 
pendently inspected  the  now  ample  equipment  and  approved  organization, 
unanimously  elected  the  College  of  Medicine  to  membership.  The  Board 
of  Regents  of  New  York  State  had  previously  "Registered"  the  three 
Memphis  departments,  the  College  of  Medicine,  the  College  of  Dentistry 
and  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  At  this  time  the  University  was  exceeding 
the  requirement  of  full-time  teachers  employed  in  these  departments  and 
was  ready  for  its  next  step  in  the  program  of  development  and  standardi- 
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zation — a  step  that  would  keep  the  College  of  Medicine  in  line  with  the 
most  advanced  institutions  of  its  character  in  America,  namely,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  premedical  year  in  biology,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  a 
modern  language,  other  than  English,  in  addition  to  fourteen  units  of 
secondary  education  as  the  prerequisite  for  admission  to  its  freshman  class. 
By  action  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  July,  1914,  class  A  be- 
came the  highest  rating  accorded  acceptable  colleges.  The  College  of 
Medicine  is  now  in  enjoyment  of  this  maximum  rating. 

Along  with  all  other  colleges  of  similar  standing  the  College  of  Med- 
icine freshman  enrollment  was  greatly  reduced  automatically.  Whereas  in 
1913-14,  the  last  year  when  freshmen  could  enter  with  fourteen  units  of 
secondary  education,  the  freshman  class  numbered  seventy-three,  the  en- 
rollment in  the  same  class  the  succeeding  year  was  less  than  25%  of  the 
freshman  enrollment  the  year  before. 

A  premedical  school  was  opened  in  Memphis  giving  a  course  similar 
to  that  being  offered  in  Knoxville.  The  small  colleges  throughout  the 
South  generally  were  not  prepared  to  offer  an  acceptable  premedical  course, 
and  until  these  colleges  do  improve  their  laboratory  equipment  so  as  to 
comply  with  the  higher  requirement,  the  University  must  maintain  this 
premedical  course  in  order  to  secure  students  properly  prepared  to  enter 
the  College  of  Medicine.  There  is  already  marked  improvement  in  the 
situation  and  an  evident  earnest  desire  is  being  manifested  by  these 
smaller  colleges  to  meet  these  new  demands,  which  they  can  readily  do  by 
proper  organization. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  session  1913-14,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Council  on  Medical  Education,  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  entered  into  an  agreement  whereby  the 
medical  students  of  the  former  could  be  transferred  to  the  College  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  where  they  would  continue 
their  medical  studies,  and  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  same  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
College  of  Medicine  be  awarded  their  degrees  by  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity. This  was  virtually  a  merger,  Lincoln  Memorial  Medical  Depart- 
ment ceasing  to  conduct  its  medical  teaching  with  the  close  of  the  session 
of  1913-14. 

State  Support 

Beginning  in  a  limited  support  from  funds  derived  from  the  State,  in 
the  administration  of  the  Joint  Medical  Department  during  1909-10  and 
1910-11,  the  Trustees  have  more  and  more  generously  provided  for  the 
needs  of  the  College  of  Medicine  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Uni- 
versity until  now  the  expenditure  for  the  proper  education  of  the  State's 
future  physicians  is  as  liberal  as  that  for  any  other  department  of  the 
University.  Public  health  service  which  every  practitioner  must  render 
in  the  future  for  the  welfare  of  the  State  fully  justifies  the  zealous  care 
and  support  now  given  to  medical  teaching  by  the  State  University.  Ag- 
ricultural and  industrial  education,  tremendously  important  as  it  is,  is 
not  more  worthy  of  adequate  state  support  than  that  of  those  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  build  an  enduring  hygienic  defense  against  preventable 
diseases. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 


By  Dean  Ferris 

Engineering  at  all  State  universities  dates  from  the  Land  Grant  Act 
of  1862,  establishing  at  least  one  institution  in  every  State  where  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  should  be  taught.  This  grant  was  accepted  by  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee  in  1869  when  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  teach 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  professor  of  mathematics,  John  K.  Payne,  gave 
lectures  on  mechanics,  plans,  and  specifications,  and  took  his  students  on 
trips  of  inspection  to  shops,  factories  and  mines,  and  required  them  to  write 
reports.  In  the  mechanical  course  of  1871  civil  engineering  was  taught 
in  the  senior  year.  An  instructor  was  employed  to  teach  freehand  and 
mechanical  drawing.  The  catalogue  of  1871-72  shows  that  five  freshmen 
took  the  mechanical  course.  The  next  year  ten  were  enrolled.  The  next 
year  the  number  was  19. 

There  is  no  record  of  equipment  at  that  time  other  than  mention  of 
the  fact  that  in  1872  there  was  a  distribution  of  Patent  Office  models  to 
the  State  colleges.  Our  allotment  of  models  consisted  of  700,  covering  the 
greatest  variety  of  devices,  from  perpetual  motion  to  flying  machines. 
The  writer  remembers  finding  in  the  lot  a  model  of  a  traction  engine  with 
the  name  of  John  A.  Roebling  as  its  inventor.  Each  year  the  catalogue 
of  that  period  contained  a  statement  as  below,  "The  collection  of  models 
recently  obtained  from  the  Patent  Office  will  be  of  great  service  in  this 
department." 

The  first  graduate  of  the  mechanical  course  was  W.  B.  Ragsdale  of 
Knox  County,  who  took  his  degree  in  1875.  He  was  the  orator  of  his 
class,  and,  strange  to  say,  he  delivered  a  Latin  salutatory. 

Some  early  historian  has  written  on  the  catalogue  of  1876  that  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  of  sixteen  members  was  made 
up  of  eight  Republicans  and  eight  Democrats,  that  the  commandant  did 
not  vote,  and  that  no  members  of  the  faculty  apparently  took  any  in- 
terest in  politics. 

In  the  catalogue  of  1878-79,  there  was  a  disposition  to  spread  out,  and, 
instead  of  the  single  mechanical  course,  a  course  of  engineering  and 
mechanic  arts  was  announced.  The  next  year  the  catalogue  offered  courses 
in  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering,  giving  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  studying  ancient  history.  We  now  record  the 
fact  that  in  1885  William  Waller  Carson  joined  the  faculty  as  professor 
of  mathematics.  In  1887  Dr.  Chas.  W  Dabney  became  President  of  the 
University,  which  date  marks  the  beginning  of  its  modern  development. 
In  1888  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Wait  joined  the  faculty  as  professor  of  chemistry. 

Equipment  in  the  early  days,  such  as  a  modern  institution  claims,  was 
unknown.  The  institution  supported  no  shops  and  had  little  in  the  way 
of  laboratory  equipment.  The  department  of  chemistry  was  in  the  base- 
ment of  what  is  now  Humes  Hall.  In  1887  Professor  Carson  reported 
to  the  Board  that  to  build  a  suitable  building  for  teaching  engineering 
subjects,  there  should  be  an  appropriation  of  $50,000.  No  such  amount  was 
available,  but  from  some  source  about  $10,000  was  secured  to  erect  a 
mechanical  building,  now  known  as  Reese  Hall.  This  was  first  used  for 
purposes  of  instruction  in  1888.  At  that  time  Professor  Coon  was  given 
charge  of  the  department  of  mechanic  arts,  but  remained  with  the 
University  but  a  short  period,  going  from  here  to  Georgia  School  of 
Technology,  where  he  has  long  served  as  professor  of  mechanical  en- 
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gineering.  He  was  succeeded  in  1890  by  Professor  Forest  R.  Jones,  who 
served  the  institution  for  two  years.  It  was  during  the  service  of  Professor 
Coon  and  Professor  Jones  that  the  first  equipment  for  shop-work  was 
installed.  Shops  were  equipped  for  teaching  wood-working,  with  bench 
and  power  tools,  forge-shop  and  machine-shop.  In  1892,  J.  R.  McColl 
succeeded  Professor  Jones  as  head  of  the  mechanical  department.  We 
now  come  to  history  quite  modern,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  Dr. 
Chas.  A  Perkins  and  the  writer  joined  the  faculty,  the  former  as  profes- 
sor of  physics,  the  latter  as  instructor  in  drawing. 

It  was  about  1888-89  that  a  modern  lighting-plant  was  installed  at  the 
University,  a  student  being  placed  in  charge  as  night  fireman.  At  about 
this  time  a  central  bell-system  was  established  to  take  the  place  of  the 
bell  in  the  tower  of  Old  College,  to  announce  classes.  An  engineering 
student,  John  Cox,  was  given  a  small  salary  to  press  a  button  at  the 
beginning  and  the  close  of  the  class  period  throughout  the  day.  Young 
Cox  was  an  engenious  fellow  and  succeeded  in  arranging  an  alarm-clock 
that  would  open  and  close  circuits  and  do  the  work  in  ringing  the  bells. 
It  is  said  that  Cox  lost  his  job  as  bell  ringer  by  his  ingenuity. 

We  trace  to  Cornell  University  the  development  of  laboratory  work 
in  engineering,  and  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  this  developmnt  is  due 
to  the  initiative  of  Professor  McColl,  who  spent  his  summers  for  several 
years  as  a  post-graduate  student  in  Cornell  University  and  came  back 
filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  establishment  of  similar  courses  in  this  in- 
stitution. With  the  development  of  the  laboratory  idea,  the  mechanical 
building  on  top  of  the  hill  now  became  too  small.  In  1898  a  new 
mechanical  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $13,000.  This  was 
named  Eastabrook  Hall  in  honor  of  an  early  President  who  came  very 
near  being  a  civil  engineer.  The  old  mechanical  building  was  remodeled 
as  a  dormitory  and  is  now  known  as  Reese  Hall. 

In  1902,  the  writer  was  made  professor  of  mechanical  engineering, 
Professor  McColl  having  resigned  to  go  to  Purdue  University.  The 
laboratory  method  of  instruction  to  illustrate  theory  was  steadily  de- 
veloped, calling  for  larger  equipment  of  machinery  and  apparatus  from 
year  to  year.  Estabrook  Hall  soon  became  too  small  to  install  the  appa- 
ratus, much  less  to  use  it.  The  legislature  of  1905  appropriated  $22,500  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  technology  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  It  was  first  planned  to  expend  this  money  to  build  a  laboratory 
building  on  top  of  the  hill  between  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Science  Hall,  but 
considering  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  the  railroad  track  to  supply 
fuel  and  the  further  fact  that  a  building  for  teaching  mechanic  arts  was 
already  established  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  it  was  finally  decided  to  expend 
the  money  enlarging  Estabrook  Hall.  When  completed  the  department  of 
civil  engineering  was  housed  in  the  new  building.  At  the  same  time 
instruction  in  physics  was  separated  from  electrical  engineering,  Dr. 
Perkins  becoming  professor  of  electrical  engineering  and  moving  his 
equipment  to  Estabrook  Hall.  A  course  in  mining  engineering  was 
established  in  1907.  What  was  originally  the  agricultural  building  and 
named  Morrill  Hall,  was  remodeled  and  renamed  Carrick  Hall  and  given 
over  to  mining  engineering  and  geology.  Professor  R.  P.  Jarvis  was  the 
head  of  this  department  from  1907  to  1914. 

Following  the  practice  in  a  number  of  state  institutions,  the  various 
departments  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  were  arranged  with  deans  at 
the  head  in  the  year  1913.  At  that  time  the  writer  was  made  dean  of  the 
engineering  department. 
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Engineering  Extension 

During  the  past  year  the  professors  of  the  engineering  department 
have  been  reaching  out  beyond  the  walls  of  the  University  to  teach  em- 
ployed men  in  several  centers  of  the  State.  No  part  of  the  instruction 
offered  has  been  of  University  credit.  Our  excuse  for  doing  this  work  is 
that  there  is  great  need  for  engineering  training  among  the  employed 
men  of  the  State  and  no  educational  force  to  meet  the  need.  President 
Chas.  R.  Van  Hise,  of  Wisconsin,  thinks  the  sphere  of  the  University 
State-wide,  and  says  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  University  to  teach  any 
people  that  need  to  be  taught,  provided  the  University  is  the  best  educa- 
tional force  in  the  state  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  This  is  our  excuse 
for  teaching  shop  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  steam  engineering, 
electrical  engineering,  etc.,  to  men  employed  in  the  industries  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Lenoir  City,  Etowah,  and  Knoxville.  We  have  met  the  men 
once  a  week.  They  study  at  home  from  five  to  ten  hours  before  they 
meet  the  teacher.  About  fifty  men  have  been  taught  during  the  past  year 
in  these  extension  courses. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  State  have  been  giving  this 
work  their  moral  support  during  the  past  year,  but  at  a  recent  State 
meeting,  they  appropriated  $500  to  help  carry  this  work  forward  during 
the  coming  year.  With  this  small  fund  available,  it  is  expected  that  fully 
five  times  as  many  students  will  be  taught  during  the  coming  session. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 


By  Dean  Turner 

The  Hon.  H.  H.  Ingersoll,  for  many  years  Dean  of  this  Department, 
having  died  in  March,  1915,  the  Trustees,  at  their  meeting  in  July,  elected 
Professor  C.  W.  Turner  in  his  place. 

Professor  Turner  had  been  connected  with  the  College  of  Law  since 
1892,  when  he  was  made  Associate  Professor.  From  that  date  until  1899 
he  had  practically  sole  charge,  conducting  all  the  classes. 

The  class  which  entered  in  1892  contained  only  three  students,  one  of 
whom,  Col.  L.  D.  Tyson,  was  then  Commandant  of  Cadets.  The  class 
which  entered  in  1893  numbered  nineteen,  one  of  whom,  the  Hon.  John  H. 
Frantz,  served  as  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  its  last  session  in 
Knoxville.  In  1899  the  school  numbered  53  students.  In  that  year  Judge 
Ingersoll  began  to  give  class  work.  In  1909  John  R.  Neal,  Ph.  D.,  was 
added  to  the  faculty.  In  1913  the  course  was  increased  to  three  years  and 
a  rule  established  that  students  seeking  admission  must  have  fourteen  units 
of  preparation. 

At  this  stage  the  College  became  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools  and  pledged  to  retain  its  standard. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  Junior  year  in  the  Arts 
Course,  are  allowed  to  elect  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  law  instead  of 
that  of  the  Senior  year  in  Arts,  and  an  increasing  number  each  year  do  so. 
In  fact,  very  few  students  now  enter  the  College  of  Law  who  have  not 
previously  been  connected  with  the  University  for  one  or  more  years,  and 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  add  shortly  to  the  terms  of  admission  a  require- 
ment that  the  candidate  must  have  done  at  least  one  year's  work  in  some 
reputable  college  or  university.    The  Trustees  also,  in  July,  last,  elected 
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Dean  Turner 


as  Instructor  in  the  Law  of  Torts,  Mr.  Malcolm  T.  McDermott,  B.  A. 
(Princeton)  and  LL.  B.  (Harvard). 

He  uses  in  his  class  work  the  so-called  Case  System  in  the  manner 
used  at  Harvard. 

A  new  object  is  to  be  aimed  at  hereafter.  Heretofore  the  study  of 
law  has  been,  as  in  other  schools,  purely  theoretical.  It  has  been  necessary 
for  a  student,  after  graduation,  to  enter  the  office  of  some  lawyer  and 
remain  there  awhile,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  practice. 

It  is  intended  that  hereafter  in  this  College  he  shall  do,  before  gradu- 
ation, in  a  correct  way,  all  the  ordinary  things  that  he  will  have  to  do  as 
a  lawyer. 

He  will  draw  contracts,  wills,  deeds,  mortgages  and  leases,  examine 
land  titles,  take  depositions  and  prepare  briefs  and  prepare  all  the  papers  in 
a  case,  from  its  beginning  to  its  termination  in  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
will  thus  be  ready  to  open  an  office  for  himself  at  once,  or  if  he  joins 
a  lawyer  with  an  established  practice  he  will  be  much  more  useful  than 
the  ordinary  graduate  has  been  heretofore. 


TWO  DEANS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 
LAW  SCHOOL 


By  Wallace  Mitchell  McClure,  A.  B.,  1910;  LL.  B.,  1911 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  legal  instruction  was  first  un- 
dertaken at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  In  February,  1890,  the  Harlan 
of  Tennessee  jurisprudence,  Judge  Thomas  J.  Freeman,  who,  during  six- 
teen years'  service  on  the  supreme  bench,  had  earned  the  title  of  the 
"Great  Dissenter,"  turned  the  attention  of  his  vigorous  and  independent 
mind  to  legal  education  and  with  eight  students  opened  the  first  law 
school  connected  with  the  University. 

From  this  meager,  but  far  from  unpromising  beginning,  the  Tennessee 
law  school  has  grown  to  its  present  standing  at  parity  with  the  fore- 
mose  of  the  country's  schools  through  the  devoted  labor — indeed  as  a  part 
of  the  life — of  two  men,  Henry  Hulbert  Ingersoll  and  Charles  Willard 
Turner. 

Judge  Freeman  was  forced  by  ill-health  to  abandon  his  work  before 
he  had  graduated  his  first  class.  From  the  beginning  he  had  been  dean  of 
the  department  and  professor  of  law;  and  at  his  urgent  request  Judge 
Ingersoll — who  had  also,  as  special  judge,  sat  with  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State — was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  succeed  him.  Judge 
Ingersoll  became  dean  in  1891  and  the  next  year,  his  assistant,  George  E. 
Beer,  Esq.,  having  been  called  to  the  Yale  law  school,  Charles  W.  Turner, 
Esq.,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Boston  bar,  became  associate  professor  of 
law. 

The  happy  course  of  fortune  had  brought  together  two  lawyers  of 
equally  commanding  ability  and  equally  profound  learning,  equal  in  age — 
they  were  born  within  forty  days  of  each  other — and  equally  prepared  to 
complement  each  other  and  so  present  to  their  students  two  widely  different 
points  of  view  converging  into  one  united  effort  to  make  known  the 
hidden  truths  of  their  subject. 

To  Judge  Ingersoll  the  law  was  a  religion.  One  listening  to  his 
lectures  could  half  fancy  that  somewhere  there  existed,  dwelling  in  august 
majesty,  a  divine  embodiment  of  this  religion,  a  very  worshipful — though 
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withal  not  un-human — divinity,  that  could  grow  greater  as  the  terms  of 
court  followed  one  another  without  losing  aught  of  the  glamor  thrown 
around  it  by  traditions  of  the  distant  past. 

To  Professor  Turner  the  law  is  a  science — with  a  marvelously  interest- 
ing history  running  back  into  the  mists  of  forgotten  centuries,  where  he 
likes  to  explore  long-unglimpsed  sources  of  explanatory  knowledge  and 
bring  to  his  students  quaint  truths  that  may  not  be  useless  amid  the 
problems  of  today — problems  which  his  very  acute  and  practical  mind  can 
always  clarify  and  to  which  he  can  always  suggest  a  wise  solution. 

The  type  lawyer  that  in  the  palmy  adolescent  days  of  Tennessee's 
statehood  rode  circuit  in  company  with  the  court,  and  played  with  mar- 
velous eloquence  remorselessly  upon  the  feelings  of  innocent  jurymen, 
long  ago  passed  into  history.  But  his  implicit  confidence  in  the  inherent 
perfectibility — if  not,  indeed,  perfection — of  his  profession,  his  love  of 
a  good  joke  and  good  honest  fight  and  everything  that  he  deemed  a  manly 
virtue,  left  its  stamp  upon  his  successors.  Judge  Ingersoll  was  one  of  these. 
He  had  himself  in  youthful  days  ridden  horseback  from  courthouse  to 
courthouse  for  thirteen  years,  and  in  his  later  life  he  seemed  a  veritable 
monument  to  the  fine  virility  and  sturdy  uncompromising  faith  that  right 
is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong,  which  characterized  the  men  whose  prede- 
cessors had  seen  the  days  of  genuine  pioneering.  He  was  probably  the  last 
and  fittest  of  those  who  faithfully  carried  through  life  the  strong  and 
solid  traditions  of  Tennessee's  interesting  and  thoroughly  instructive  ante- 
bellum period. 

Judge  Turner — thus  is  he  always  known  among  the  students,  whose 
own  traditions  so  betitle  every  member  of  their  faculty,  together  with  not 
a  few  of  themselves — has  carried  with  him  into  the  South  the  sanity  and 
thoroughness  of  New  England,  to  which  he  adds  a  rare  quality  of  humor 
and  a  rare  talent  for  lucid  exposition.  His  attitude  and  temperament  are 
those  of  the  modern  scholar,  but  he  possesses  also  a  predilection  for 
orderliness  and  proportion  which  scholars  of  today,  half  lost  in  the  mass 
of  knowledge  they  have  discovered,  sometimes  rather  excusably  lose  sight 
of. 

This  union  of  loyalty  to  the  past  greatness  of  the  Tennessee  bar  and  of 
forward-thinking  toward  making  it  greater — both  of  which  Judge  Inger- 
soll and  Judge  Turner  have  possessed  in  themselves  and  one  of  which  each 
has  particularly  represented — made  the  law  school  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity an  ideal  place  for  the  legal  training  of  young  Tennesseans,  and 
to  it  they  came  in  gradually  increasing  numbers.  By  the  close  of  its  first 
decade  the  school's  enrollment  was  usually  about  fifty.  The  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  covered  two  full  college  sessions. 

In  his  report  published  in  the  University  Record  in  February,  1901, 
Dean  Ingersoll  called  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  that  the  course  of  study  in  law  schools  should  extend 
throughout  three  sessions,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  majority  of 
the  law  schools  of  the  United  States.  In  later  years  it  became  his  ambition 
to  secure  for  Tennessee  membership  in  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  the  prerequisite  to  which  was  a  three-year  curriculum.  The  desire 
for  a  standard  law  school  was  realized  in  1912  when  Dean  Ingersoll  started 
his  beginners  for  the  first  time  upon  a  three-years'  pursuit  of  legal  lore. 
Like  his  predecessor,  Judge  Freeman,  he  was  not  permitted  to  graduate 
them.  He  died  only  a  little  more  than  two  months  before  their  degrees 
were  conferred.  Judge  Turner  was  elected  dean  when  the  trustees  met  in 
May,  of  the  present  year. 

Henry  Hulbert  Ingersoll  was  born  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  on  the  twentieth 
of  January,  1844,  the  son  of  William,  and  Samantha  Basset,  Ingersoll,  both 
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of  old  Massachusetts  families.  In  his  fourteenth  year,  after  attending  the 
public  schools  of  Oberlin,  he  entered  the  preparatory  department  of 
Oberlin  College  and  later  the  College  itself,  where  he  remained  until 
1861,  then,  though  but  seventeen,  he  responded  to  President  Lincoln's  first 
call  for  volunteers  and  served  under  Generals  Rosecrans  and  Cox  in 
the  western  counties  of  Virginia,  which  later  became  a  separate  State. 
Leaving  the  army  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  parents,  whose  wishes 
he  had  disregarded  in  going  to  the  war — because,  as  he  says,  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter  had  stirred  his  blood — he  accepted  the  promised  alternative 
and  entered  Yale  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1863.  In  the 
September  ensuing  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Ken- 
ton, O.,  in  which  town  lived  Emily  Rogers,  to  whom  he  was  married  the 
following  year.  After  studying  law  for  a  short  time  in  the  office  of 
Probasco  and  Ramsey  in  Cincinnati,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1865  he  removed  to  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  where  he  shortly  afterward 
became  assistant  attorney  general  of  the  first  circuit  of  the  State.  In  1866 
he  received  from  Yale  the  degree  of  master  of  art. 

It  has  been  said  of  him  that  "as  a  citizen  he  was  always  active  and 
outspoken  for  what  he  deemed  the  right",  and  that  "he  loved  liberty  and 
hated  oppression  in  every  form."  This  characteristic  was  not  long  in  be- 
coming apparent.  In  1868  the  Radical  legislature  had  passed  an  act  re- 
quiring officers  of  courts  to  take  oath  to  disclose  any  information  that 
might  come  to  them  regarding  persons  belonging  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
The  criminal  judge  at  Greeneville  ruled  that  this  included  members  of 
the  bar  practicing  before  his  court,  and  refused  to  allow  a  bill  of  exemptions 
to  his  ruling  to  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  bold  defiance  of 
Attorney  Ingersoll,  however,  resulted  in  a  review  of  the  case  by  the  latter 
court,  and  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Nicholson  upholding  his  contention 
at  every  point.  An  ardent  Democrat  himself,  this  experience  brought  to 
young  Ingersoll  the  attention  of  the  Democrats  of  the  State,  then  just 
restored  to  power  by  the  coup  of  1869  and  the  constitution  of  1870,  and  a 
few  years  later,  as  presidential  elector,  he  helped  cast  the  vote  of  the  State 
for  Tilden.  In  1888  he  was  secretary  of  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion at  St.  Louis,  which  nominated  President  Cleveland.  From  1870  to 
1875  Ex-President  Andrew  Johnson  was  among  his  clients,  neighbors,  and 
friends. 

In  1878  he  moved  to  Knoxville  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  a  member  of  the  supreme  court  commission  which  sat  for 
two  years  assisting  the  court  to  clear  its  over-crowded  docket. 

In  1884  he  was  commissioned  specially  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the 
regular  supreme  court  and  held  the  position  for  a  year.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  of  his  fellow-lawyers,  "had  he  remained  in  judicial  office  he  would 
have  become  a  very  eminent  judge."  He  was  President  of  the  Tennessee 
Bar  Association  in  1887-88  and  Vice-President  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation from  1907  to  1913.  In  1889  he  was  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  by  Washington  College,  the  first  chartered  college  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains. 

It  was  in  this  same  year  that,  while  traveling  with  an  enthusiastic 
party  of  Knoxville  citizens  to  inspect  the  new  railroad  to  Cumberland 
Gap,  he  received  injuries  in  the  terrible  wreck  that  overtook  the  pleasure 
train,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
had  labored  without  stint,  and,  fancying  his  strength  to  be  inexhausible, 
had  drawn  too  heavily  upon  it.  During  the  remaining  quarter-century  of 
his  life  often  only  his  masterful  will  to  live  sustained  him;  nevertheless 
his  magnificent  energy  seemed,  even  to  a  close  observer,  unimpaired,  and 
his  splendid  buoyancy  of  spirit  remained  as  apparent  as  ever. 
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In  the  history  of  his  class  at  Yale  published  in  1905  he  says,  "For  ten 
years  I  spent  my  first  hour  each  day  in  the  saddle,  and  can  testify  that 
the  best  thing  for  the  inside  of  a  man  is  the  outside  of  a  horse.  Fully 
restored,  I  have  now  in  my  sixtieth  year  'gone  to  golf,'  and  concur  with  an 
eminent  jurist  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  'a  most  fascinating  and  blasphemous 
sport.'  " 

Judge  Ingersoll  was  always  an  educator.  When  sixteen  years  old  he 
had  taught  in  a  country  school  during  the  winter  vacation  of  Oberlin 
College.  His  early  appointment  as  public-school  superintendent  had  come 
entirely  without  his  seeking  it.  His  college  education,  and  his  wide  read- 
ing— which  included  in  its  various  array  the  study  of  medicine — made  him 
something  of  a  Nestor  among  his  fellows  when  few  Tennessee  lawyers 
possessed  such  training.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  relations  with  his 
fellow  members  of  the  order  of  Freemasonry,  the  symbolism  of  whose 
ritual  strongly  appealed  to  him — and  through  his  eloquent  interpretation 
possessed  an  added  appeal  for  others.  From  1885  to  1893  he  was  a 
trustee  of  Emory  and  Henry  College,  and  from  1898  to  1908  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South. 

While  teaching  law  and  filling  the  office  of  Dean  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Law  School  he  kept  up  his  practice  and  also  wrote  much  upon 
legal  subjects.  Collaborating  with  Judge  Turner  he  published  in  1900  a 
volume  especially  prepared  for  their  own  classes,  entitled  "University  of 
Tennessee  Law  Syllabi."  This  unique  little  book  sets  forth  in  concise 
paragraphs  the  leading  principles  of  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals, 
followed  by  the  leading  cases  which  authorize  their  statements.  His 
treatise  on  Public  Corporations,  brought  out  by  the  West  Publishing 
Company  as  one  of  their  Hornbook  Series  in  1904,  just  at  the  time  when 
the  study  of  Municipal  Corporations  was  growing  into  universal  demand, 
had  a  wide  sale  and  brought  its  author  the  offer  from  the  publishers  of 
"Cyc"  to  contribute  its  articles  on  the  subject.  In  1911  he  wrote  on  Towns 
for  the  same  publication ;  in  1912  on  Equity  in  the  Liberty  of  the 
American  School  of  Correspondence  and  in  1913  on  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions in  the  Standard  Encyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure.  As  a  member 
of  the  Irving  Club  of  Knoxville  he  found  expression  for  his  interest  in 
general  literary  topics.  At  the  University  he  was  a  member  of  the 
honorary  society  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi. 

One  of  the  chief  joys  of  Judge  Ingersoll's  life  was  his  work  in  the 
church.  A  devout  member  and  vestryman  in  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church 
at  Knoxville,  he  was  noted  for  his  regularity,  especially  in  attending  the 
early  morning  communion  service  at  seven-thirty,  to  which  he  frequently 
walked  from  his  suburban  home.  He  represented  his  church  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  General  Convention  from  1898  to  1912.  Shortly  before 
his  final  illness  he  seemed  almost  to  defy  death  at  times  rather  than  miss  the 
church  services. 

The  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  which  ended  on  March 
twelfth,  1915,  were  filled  with  a  grim  struggle  with  death  that  grew  ever 
more  and  more  desperate.  But  his  will  to  live  never  seemed  to  diminish, 
and  on  the  Friday  that  he  died  among  his  last  words  were  to  tell  the 
listener  at  his  bedside  that  he  should  be  back  among  his  students  for 
the  classes  Monday  morning. 

His  interest  in  these  students  had  been  broad  and  varied.  He  was 
zealous  for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  every  University  endeavor. 
He  sympathized  with  the  college  games  and  loved  to  watch  them;  he 
visited  the  literary  societies  and  offered  his  aid  and  counsel ;  in  the  law 
school,  especially  in  the  moot-court  work,  he  was  not  only  judge  but  also 
counsellor  and  friend.    When,  in  1912,  the  editors  of  the  "Volunteer"  de- 
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cided  to  dedicate  their  volume  to  him,  they  wrote  their  inscription  to  "A 
courteous  gentleman,  a  profound  scholar,  a  proficient  instructor,  and  a  man 
of  letters,  who,  by  his  interest  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  students,  has 
won  a  lasting  place  in  their  hearts." 


Charles  Willard  Turner  was  born  in  Boston,  February  twenty-third, 
1844,  the  son  of  Roswell  Willard,  and  Mary  Howard,  Turner.  His 
collegiate  education  was  received  at  Amherst  College,  by  which  he  was 
awarded  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1865  and  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  in  1892. 

As  a  student  he  displayed  the  judicial  temperament  and  ability  to 
see  both  sides  of  a  question,  which  have  since  been  among  his  foremost 
characteristics,  by  refusing  to  be  thrown  off  his  feet  when  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  well-night  broke  up  the  college.  His  appreciation  of  the 
Southern  side  of  the  argument  prevented  any  exaggerated  feeling  of 
unseeing  partisanship  such  as  war  usually  breeds  in  people  whose  armies 
are  at  the  front. 

At  Amherst,  he  came  under  the  matchless  influence  of  Phillips  Brooks, 
which  resulted  in  his  joining  the  Episcopal  church,  in  which  he  has  since 
been  a  devoted  member  and,  at  times,  a  vestryman. 

College  honors  came  to  him  plentifully  and  he  was  elected  to  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  honorary  fraternity.  He  also  became  a  member  of 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  and,  since  he  was  made  a  professor  at  Tennessee,  he 
has  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  honorary  society,  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  local  chapter. 

On  October  first,  1866,  he  married  Miss  Kate  Hamilton  Hill,  of  New- 
ton, Massachusetts,  and  the  next  year  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts 
bar,  where  he  practiced  until,  seeking  a  more  congenial  climate,  he  came  to 
Knoxville  in  1891.  At  first  he  continued  the  pursuit  of  his  profession;  but 
becoming  acquainted  with  President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  he  was  induced  to  enter  its  faculty  as  associate  professor 
of  law.   This  occurred  in  1892. 

During  the  years  spent  in  and  around  Boston  he  read  widely  and 
thoroughly  and  took  a  sane  and  genuine  interest  in  public  affairs,  not  only 
as  a  scholar,  but  as  moderator,  for  five  years,  of  the  town-meetings  of 
Hyde  Park — which  town  has  recently  been  absorbed  into  the  growing  city 
of  Boston. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  period  he  traveled  extensively,  visiting, 
among  other  places,  London,  where  he  tasted  of  research  work  in  the 
British  Museum  and  also  studied  the  complex  sociological  problems  of  the 
great  metropolis  with  keen  interest  and  in  a  broad,  humanitarian  spirit. 
His  scholarly  instincts  led  him  to  seek  glimpses  of  the  past.  His  instincts 
of  genuine  humanity  urged  him  into  sympathetic  observation  of  the  slums 
of  London  where  human  destitution  stalked  in  grim  nakedness. 

Other  journeys  led  him  to  the  gentler  surroundings  of  the  West 
Indies.  He  tells  of  the  return  trips  on  one  of  these  occasions  when,  in 
perfect  innocence,  he  smuggled  into  the  country  a  package  of  valuables 
secretly  placed  in  his  trunk  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  his  party.  As  a 
matter  of  principle  in  ordinary  times,  Judge  Turner  is  a  free  trader, 
though  not,  so  far  as  known,  as  a  result  of  this  incident.  Whether  the 
exhibition  of  feminine  keenness  which  it  displayed  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  his  approval  of  woman  suffrage  is  also  unknown ;  perhaps  he 
advocates  the  suffrage  in  spite  of  it. 

The  teaching  of  law  in  no  way  affected  his  passion  for  history  and 
current  events.    From  1893  to  1895  he  was  lecturer  on  history  at  the 
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University,  and  acting  professor  of  history  from  1895  to  1897.  In  the 
latter  year  he  became  acting  professor  of  constitutional  history,  which 
position  he  held  until  1905,  when  he  was  made  professor  of  law  and 
constitutional  history.  To  his  history  classes  and  classes  in  international 
law  students  have  flocked  in  large  numbers,  drawn  by  his  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  delightful  lecturer  and  held  by  the  charm  and  worth  of  what 
he  said.  His  simple  illustration  of  world  events  by  the  little  experiences  of 
every  day  life  have  made  international  law  clear  even  to  summer-  session 
students,  whom  Judge  Turner  has  frequently  taught  instead  of  taking 
the  full  summer  vacation. 

As  a  writer,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  syllabi  prepared  for  the  use 
of  his  classes,  some  of  which  were,  as  already  mentioned,  published  in  1900, 
he  has  contributed  various  articles  to  the  Sewanee  Review  and  other 
publications,  upon  subjects  as  varied  as  "The  Paston  Letters,"  "The  Per- 
manent Influence  of  Alfred  the  Great,"  and  "The  Annexation  of  the 
Philippines," — the  last  being  a  review  of  Carman  F.  Randolph's  "The  Law 
and  Policy  of  Annexation."  He  is  a  member  of  the  Irving  Club  of  Knox- 
ville. 

Judge  Turner's  early  enthusiasm  for  the  Episcopal  Church  has  con- 
tinued undiminished.  At  the  present  time  he  is  conducting  at  St.  John's 
a  monthly  class  which  studies  current  events.  He  is  also  a  careful  and 
appreciative  student  of  the  Bible. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  sought  by  various  Knoxville  organiza- 
tions to  deliver  lectures  upon  subjects  of  great  current  interest.  Almost 
needless  to  say,  since  the  European  war  has  been  in  progress,  this  demand 
has  been  redoubled,  and  he  has  greatly  contributed  toward  a  genuine 
appreciation  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  University  of  the  underlying  facts 
involved.  His  praise  of  America's  course  during  the  conflict  has  been 
generous  and  sincere  and  comes  from  a  hearty  admirer  of  Ex-President 
Roosevelt.  In  his  personal  political  faith,  Judge  Turner  is  best  described 
as  an  Independent,  who,  other  things  being  equal,  votes  the  National  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

It  is  among  his  own  law  pupils,  however,  that  Judge  Turner  stands 
greatest.  When  the  "Volunteer'  was  dedicated  to  him  in  1906  he  was 
described  as  "the  friend  of  every  student  on  the  Hill,"  and  he  has  always 
received  very  high  votes  when  the  university  students  have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  choose  the  "most  popular  professor" ;  once,  indeed, 
despite  the  comparatively  few  students  who  have  actually  come  in  intimate 
contact  with  the  law  school,  he  received  the  highest  number  of  votes.  In 
the  law  school  itself,  however,  he  has  always  received  the  solid  vote,  and 
the  law  students  have  received  the  full  benefit  of  his  interest  in  everything 
the  University  students  are  interested  in,  and  much  more  besides.  Pres- 
ident Wilson  once  said  he  found  that  his  Princeton  students  remembered 
the  illustrations  he  gave  long  after  the  principles  they  illustrated  had 
passed  from  memory.  No  Tennessee  law  student  will  ever  forget  Judge 
Turner's  contracts  for  rabid-jawed  mules  warranted  sound  and  kind,  which 
turned  out  to  be  kickers  and  cribbers;  or  for  Berkshire  hogs  that  turned 
out  to  be  "razor-backs" ;  or  the  long  line  of  reformed  pirates  and  other 
worthies  who  appeared  to  proclaim  the  essentials  of  law  and  order — and 
really  did  so,  since  through  them  the  law  was  clarified  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  forgotten. 

The  students'  tribute  to  him  has  been  as  genuine  as  his  own  service 
to  them,  but  of  course  it  has  not  had  the  advantage  in  order  to  make  it 
manifest  of  anyone  commanding  his  adequacy  of  expression.  In  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  halting,  indeed,  and  a  bit  crude  in  places,  a  writer  in  a 
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recent  "Volunteer"  has,  however,  spoken  sincerely  and  has  voiced,  even 
though  inadequately,  the  feelings  of  the  students — 

"Cheerful,  ever  looking  on  the  bright  side, 
"Homely,  yet  with  beauty  unexpressed, 
"And  seeing  matters  always  from  the  right  side, 
"Regardless  of  the  faults  therein  confessed; 
"Lenient,  yet  commanding  admiration, 
"Eloquent  of  thought,  if  not  in  speech, 
"Sanguine,  sparing  not  in  approbation, 

"Well-equipped  with  power  and  love  to  teach; 

"Thoughtful,  oftentimes  a  gay  assumer, 
"Uncontrolled  by  prejudice  or  pride, 
"Redolent  with  sparkling  wit  and  humor, 
"Never  petulant,  though  often  tried, 
"Ever  loved — thyself  a  loving  heart, 
"Receive  this  homage  due  for  what  thou  art." 


THE  DIVISION  OF  EXTENSION 


By  Director  Keffer 

The  Division  of  Extension  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  was  established  July  1,  1914,  under  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress known  as  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  This  Act  provides  for  agricultural 
extension  work  to  be  carried  on  by  an  institution  in  each  State  receiving  the 
benefits  of  the  original  Morrill  land  grant  act,  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  of 
the  Act  approved  August  30,  1890,  to  be  designated  by  the  State  Legislature 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  law  provides  "that  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall 
consist  of  the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said 
colleges  in  the  several  communities,  and  imparting  to  such  persons  informa- 
tion on  said  subjects  through  field  demonstrations,  publications,  and  other- 
wise ;  and  this  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricultural 
College  or  colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act." 

$10,000.00  per  year  is  appropriated  for  each  State,  and  in  addition  a 
sum  to  be  prorated  to  the  several  states  in  proportion  to  their  rural  popu- 
lation; this  sum  to  be  $600,000.00  in  1915,  increasing  by  the  addition  of 
$500,000  per  year  for  seven  years,  the  total  sum  of  $4,100,000  to  be  available 
annually  thereafter.  The  law  provides  that  only  so  much  of  this  fund  is 
granted  to  the  State  as  is  duplicated  by  funds  raised  within  the  State.  By 
the  last  Goverment  census,  Tennessee  ranks  tenth  in  rural  population  and 
is  entitled  to  $21,202.00  for  the  year  1915  and  $38,870.00  for  1916,  the  last 
legislature  having  made  appropriations  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act.  In  addition  to  these  sums,  the  States  Relations  Service, 
through  the  Office  of  Farmers  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work  in  the 
South  is  providing  the  sum  of  $40,000  for  the  year  1915.  Every  county  in 
which  the  Division  workers  are  engaged  is  paying  a  part  of  the  salaries, 
the  railroads  of  the  State  are  cooperating  by  furnishing  transportation  and 
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financial  aid,  and  the  total  income  of  the  Division  from  all  sources  for  the 
year  will  approximate  about  $120,000.00. 

The  Division  of  Extension  is  organized  with  a  Director,  Assistant 
Directors,  Specialists,  and  District  and  County  Agents.  There  are  nine 
specialists,  five  district  agents,  thirty-seven  county  farm  demonstrators,  and 
twenty-six  County  Home  Economics  Agents  in  the  work,  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  number  will  be  materially  increased  during  the  year. 

The  work  undertaken  is  wide  in  scope  and  of  varied  character.  Each 
county  agent  works  under  project  prepared  with  especial  reference  to 
the  agricultural  needs  of  his  county.  His  work  is  arranged  on  the  com- 
munity plan.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  agent  to  visit  every  farm 
in  the  county,  and  he  endeavors  to  make  every  demonstration  serve  the 
community  in  which  it  is  placed.  He  invites  the  farmers  of  a  neighbor- 
hood to  meet  him,  and  explains  to  them  the  character  of  the  work  he 
proposes  to  do.  His  purpose  is  to  introduce  improved  methods.  The 
average  increased  yield  of  corn  resulting  from  seed  selection,  deep  plow- 
ing, proper  fertilization,  correct  spacing,  and  shallow  cultivation  over  the 
careless  methods  usually  followed  in  handling  this  crop,  is  more  than 
twenty  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  only  recently  that  ground  limestone  has 
been  used  by  farmers  in  preparing  land  for  legumes;  far  too  many 
Tennessee  fields  lie  bare  throughout  the  winter,  and  the  winter  rains  are 
carrying  the  best  part  of  the  soil  into  the  streams  and  rivers,  leaving  the 
land  gullied  and  unproductive. 

The  county  agent  asks  the  assembled  farmers  to  undertake  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  field  of  corn,  of  soy  beans,  of  clover;  he  asks  them  to  sow  the 
land  that  has  produced  a  summer  crop  to  a  cover  crop  of  rye  and  crimson 
clover,  that  will  furnish  pasture  during  the  winter,  protect  the  soil  from 
erosion,  and  make  a  good  manure  when  plowed  under  in  the  Spring;  he 
outlines  a  plan  of  hog  pastures;  of  cattle  and  work  stock  feeding;  of  farm 
gardens ;  and  when  these  and  other  kinds  of  work  are  discussed,  the  farm- 
ers suggest  the  man  in  the  community  best  fitted  to  do  the  work;  one  man 
agrees  to  make  the  demonstration  of  one  crop,  or  operation,  and  others  are 
assigned  to  other  men.  Every  type  of  farmer — rich  and  poor,  progressive 
and  conservative — is  sought.  Each  agrees  to  do  the  work  as  directed  by 
the  agent,  who  visits  the  demonstrators  at  frequent  intervals  for  advice 
and  direction,  calling  in  the  neighbors  that  all  may  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  the  crop  or  the  feeding  operation ;  and  thus  the  demonstration  on 
a  single  farm  is  made  to  benefit  the  entire  community. 

With  the  successful  completion  of  a  demonstration  the  farmer  making 
it  is  usually  anxious  to  undertake  others,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  in  a  very  few  years  his  farm  is  being  run  on  a  plan  devised  by  the 
county  agent.  It  exemplifies  the  best  principles  of  modern  farm  manage- 
ment. There  is  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  a  due  proportion  of  live  stock 
to  the  area  and  quality  of  the  land,  and  always  there  is  kept  in  mind  the 
idea  of  economic  production  and  the  increase  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  value  of  the  demonstration  work  is  cumulative.  An  agent  can  do 
little  more  than  familiarize  himself  with  the  agricultural  conditions  of  his 
county  during  his  first  year  of  work ;  though  the  demonstrations  made  even 
in  the  first  year  are  worth  far  more  to  the  county  than  the  cost  of  the  work ; 
it  is  only  after  an  agent  has  been  employed  several  years  that  the  full 
value  of  the  work  to  the  community  is  apparent. 

As  a  result  of  common  interest  in  the  demonstration  work,  the  idea 
of  cummunity  organization  has  developed.  It  is  clear  that  there  are 
many  things  which  can  best  be  undertaken  by  the  community  as  a  whole, 
just  as  there  are  some  things  which  are  best  managed  by  individuals.  A 
close  community  organization  representing  every  business  and  social  in- 
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terest,  must  result  in  many  benefits ;  it  offers  opportunity  for  cooperative 
selling  and  buying,  thus  effecting  a  material  saving  to  all  concerned.  And 
it  is  sure  to  result  in  the  improvement  of  rural  schools  and  churches,  in 
better  homes  and  in  a  larger  and  happier  social  life. 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Extension  in  home  economics  is  the 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  girls'  canning  club  work  undertaken  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Started  in  association  with  the  schools,  the 
work  among  girls  attracted  general  attention  and  popularity.  From  the 
first  it  was  organized  on  the  club  basis,  and  the  purpose  was  to  enable 
girls  in  the  country  to  earn  money  while  learning  important  operations  of 
farm  life.  In  the  natural  growth  of  the  work  the  girls  have  been  given 
lessons  in  home  making.  During  the  past  year  special  bulletins  have  been 
prepared  for  them  on  such  subjects  as  the  arrangement  of  the  kitchen,  the 
morning  meat,  etc. 

The  interest  of  mothers  in  the  work  the  girls  were  doing  in  the  can- 
ning clubs  suggested  demonstration  work  for  them,  paralleling  the  field 
work  for  men.  The  county  agent  in  home  economics  devotes  her  attention 
to  girls'  and  women's  work.  Thus  far  the  work  is  planned  on  the  club 
basis,  and  it  may  continue  to  develop  on  club  lines;  for  the  organization 
thus  provided  seems  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  promote  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  this  work,  the  bringing  together  of  country  women  more  fre- 
quently for  social  and  intellectual  intercourse,  where  they  may  discuss  the 
problems  of  country  home  life.  At  every  meeting  demonstrations  in  some 
phase  of  farm  home  life  are  made,  and  the  women  thus  gain  many  ideas  of 
home  conveniences  and  furnishings,  of  food  prepartion  and  clothing,  of 
dairying  and  the  care  of  poultry,  and  the  many  other  interests  that  are  their 
especial  care. 

Boys'  clubs  share  with  girls'  clubs  in  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Ex- 
tension. In  Tennessee  the  corn  club  work  has  been  organized  during  the 
year  on  a  community  basis.  The  school  authorities  have  been  most  help- 
ful in  the  organization  of  boys'  corn  clubs,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
not  only  in  Tennessee,  but  throughout  the  South,  the  boys  corn  clubs  have 
made  larger  yields  of  corn  than  the  men  farmers.  It  is  proposed  to  ex- 
tend the  operations  of  boys'  clubs :  when  a  boy  has  learned  the  economic 
production  of  corn  he  should  be  taught  the  place  of  corn  in  crop  rotation, 
and  he  is  ready  for  feeding  demonstrations.  So  the  club  work  for  boys 
will  be  planned  progressively,  and  the  county  agent  will  be  the  guide  to  the 
club  boy  as  he  passes  from  the  care  of  a  single  acre  of  corn  to  the  varied 
operations  of  the  farm. 

In  addition  to  demonstration  and  organization  work  accomplished  by 
county  agents,  the  Division  of  Extension  conducts  movable  schools  of  ag- 
riculture, in  which  the  specialists  of  the  Division  spend  a  week  in  a  county, 
teaching  better  methods  of  farming  by  lectures,  lessons  in  stock  and  grain 
judging,  and  in  the  operations  of  field,  garden,  and  orchard,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  kitchen  and  dairy. 

The  specialists  of  the  Division  have  been  engaged  during  the  year  in 
promoting  the  introduction  of  pure-bred  live  stock,  farm  dairy  interests, 
the  building  of  silos  and  barns,  the  formation  of  lime  and  clover  clubs, 
and  other  direct  means  of  help  to  the  farmers.  They  are  available  for 
lectures  without  cost  to  farmers,  clubs,  and  other  rural  organizations,  and 
prepare  information  on  farm  topics  in  the  form  of  bulletins  and  circulars, 
and  direct  answers  from  farmer  correspondents. 

Agricultural  and  school  rally  days  have  been  organized  in  many 
counties,  and  the  county  agents  and  specialists  join  in  making  them  suc- 
cessful. During  the  past  year  a  number  of  these  events,  with  an  attendance 
of  thousands,  have  brought  the  people  together  for  the  inspection  of  ex- 
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hibits,  discussion  of  farm  topics,  and  the  renewal  of  acquaintance.  These 
occasions  have  proved  a  most  valuable  form  of  extension  work. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Division  of  Extension  has  enjoyed  the  helpful 
cooperation  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  High  School 
and  County  Boards  of  Education.  In  some  counties  the  county  agents 
have  spent  three  months  of  the  year  in  teaching  in  the  high  school,  and 
everywhere  there  has  been  a  kindly  and  helpful  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  schools  and  the  workers  of  the  Division  of  Extension,  to  their 
mutual  benefit.  For  the  work  of  the  county  agents  is  in  the  best  sense 
educational,  their  school  is  the  farm  and  the  farm  home,  their  pupils  the 
men  and  women  of  the  farms;  and  they  should  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  methods  and  aims  of  the  rural  teacher.  The  teacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  can  sense  the  spirit  of  rural  life  in  the  work  of  the  school- 
room, will  best  serve  the  farm  community;  teacher  and  agent  will  work 
best  in  close  cooperation. 

The  Division  of  Agricultural  Extension  has  a  broad  field  of  usefulness. 
Its  opportunity  of  service  to  the  State  and  to  the  University  is  very  great. 
Its  work  should  bring  the  University  very  near  to  the  people,  making  it  as 
much  a  part  of  their  life  as  the  neighborhood  school,  which  is  equally  with 
it  a  part  of  the  State's  educational  system.  And  from  this  intimate 
knowledge  there  must  in  time  come  to  the  University  throngs  of  students 
from  the  farms  of  Tennessee.  But  this  is  not  its  greatest  opportunity;  its 
work  should  result  in  the  development  of  a  better  agriculture  and  a  more 
livable  rural  life. 


TENNESSEE  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 


The  University  was  host  of  the  Philological  Association 
in  its  ninth  annual  session,  February  26-27,  as  it  had  been 
of  the  meeting  of  1910.   Dr.  Radford  was  President. 

program 

FIRST  SESSION 

Friday  Morning,  9:00  O'clock 

Reading  and  Discussion  of  Papers. 

1    "Correlation  of  Latin  with  Other  Languages" — By  H.  J.  Bassett,  Mary- 
ville  College. 

2.  "Correlation  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin  and  History" — By  Miss  Emily 

H.  Dutton,  Tennessee  College. 

3.  "The  Influence  of  Art  on  Description  in  the  Poetry  of  P.  Papinius 

Statius" — By  T.  S.  Duncan,  University  of  the  South. 

4.  "The  Historians  of  Alexander  the  Great"— By  R.  B.  Steele,  Vanderbilt 

University. 

5.  "The  Influence  of  Greek  on  Modern  Times"— By  G.  M.  Savage, 

Union  University. 
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SECOND  SESSION 
Friday  Afternoon,  2:00  O'clock 
Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

6.  "The  Doctrine  of  Formal  Discipline  in  Its  Relation  to  the  Teaching 

of  Language" — By  Miss  Jennie  Buquo,  Middle  Tennessee  Normal. 

7.  "The  Psychology  of  Language  Teaching" — By  A.  W.  Calhoun,  Mary- 

ville  College. 

8.  "Syntax  or  Literature,  Which?"— By  D.  R.  Lee,  University  of  Chatta- 

nooga. 

9.  "Ibsen  as  a  Constructive  Force" — By  C.  B.  Burke,  University  of  Ten- 

nessee. 

THIRD  SESSION 
Friday  Evening,  8:00  O'clock 

10.  "What  We  Owe  to  Rome"— By  R.  S.  Radford,  President  of  the  Asso- 

ciation. 

FOURTH  SESSION 
Saturday  Morning,  9:00  O'clock 

11.  "Shall  it  Be  Caesar  in  the  Second  Year?" — By  C.  E.  Little,  George 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

12.  "The  Place  of  Caesar  in  the  School  Course" — By  J.  B.  Clayton,  Carson 

&  Newman  College. 

13.  "Latin  Syntax,  Its  Proper  Place  and  Method"— By  J.  C.  Wright, 

Young  High  School. 

14.  "The  Language  Question  in  the  Philippines" — By  C.  E.  Conant,  Uni- 

versity of  Chattanooga. 

15.  "Cecil  Rhodes  and  His  Scholarships' —By  W.  R.  Webb,  Jr.,  Webb 

School. 

FIFTH  SESSION 
Saturday  Afternoon,  2:00  O'clock 

16.  "Modern  Languages  for  Use  or  Culture,  Which  ?" — By  G.  L.  Swiggett, 

University  of  Tennessee. 

17.  "Some  Needs  of  Modern  Language  Teaching" — By  Miss  Caroline 

Carpenter,  University  of  Tennessee. 

18.  "Some  Methods  of  Improving  the  Diction  of  English  Students"- — By 

J.  E.  Robinson,  Carson  &  Newman  College. 

19.  "The  Problem  of  Vitalizing  High  School  English"— W.  G.  Smyth, 

Knoxville  High  School. 
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THE  LITERARY  SOCIETIES 


By  James  Alexander  Fowler,  Jr.,  '16 

A  series  of  inter-class  debates  was  inaugurated  by  the  two  literary 
societies  this  year  and  met  with  considerable  success.  Each  of  the  four 
regular  classes  was  represented  by  a  team  of  two  men,  one  from  each  of 
the  societies,  chosen  by  means  of  free-for-all  try-outs.  The  debates  were 
held  at  joint  meetings  of  the  societies  and  were  well  attended. 

The  first  of  the  series  was  between  the  Freshmen  and  the  Sophomores, 
on  December  4,  1914.  The  question  was,  "Resolved,  That  German  occupa- 
tion of  Canada  at  the  present  time  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine."  The  Sophomore  team,  which  consisted  of  Jas.  A.  Fowler,  Jr., 
and  Frank  Y.  Hill,  supporting  the  affirmative,  was  defeated  by  the  Fresh- 
men, David  Getaz  and  E.  H.  Elam. 

The  second  debate  was  on  December  11,  between  the  Junior  and  Senior 
teams.  The  Junior  team,  consisting  of  E.  C.  Peters  and  Fred  Bryant,  had 
the  affirmative  of  the  question,  "Resolved,  That  foreign  immigrants  enter- 
ing this  country  for  the  purpose  of  residence  should  take  a  literacy  test." 
J.  L.  Robinson  and  R.  G  Sanford  constituted  the  Senior  team,  which  was 
victorious.  The  deciding  debate  was  held  in  January  and  was  on  the 
question  of  government-ownership  of  railroads.  The  Senior  team  won  the 
decision  and  was  therefore  declared  inter-class  champions. 

The  annual  inter-society  debate  was  held  on  February  22,  in  Science 
Hall.  The  question  was  the  debatable  one,  "Resolved,  That  the  women  of 
the  United  States  should  have  equal  suffrage  with  the  men."  Chi  Delta, 
represented  by  Harry  Gray  and  A.  L.  Price,  had  the  affirmative.  Philo  was 
represented  by  A.  H.  Miller  and  J.  M.  Shaver.  While  the  judges  were 
reaching  a  decision,  the  audience  was  treated  to  an  excellent  reading  by 
E.  H.  Malone.   The  decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  negative. 

The  University  participated  in  three  inter-collegiate  debates,  winning 
two  and  suffering  an  honorable  defeat  in  the  other  one.  The  try-outs 
began  immediately  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  several  rounds  re- 
sulted in  the  selection  of  the  nine  debaters.  The  question  used  throughout 
was  that  of  government  ownership  of  railroads. 

The  debate  with  Washington  and  Lee  was  held  in  Science  Hall  on 
April  17.  The  Tennessee  team,  H.  J.  Fowler  and  E.  A.  Arnold,  had  the 
affirmative  of  the  question,  "Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  own 
and  operate  all  railroads,  both  steam  and  electric,  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce."  The  decision  of  the  judges,  Dr.  W.  R.  Cochrane,  Malcolm 
McDermott,  and  Judge  D.  C.  Webb,  was  rendered  two  to  one  in  favor  of 
Washington  and  Lee,  represented  by  E.  M.  Bell  and  C.  E.  Latture. 

The  initial  year  of  the  new  association  of  the  Universities  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee — the  Triangular  League — was  a  signal 
victory  for  Tennessee,  as  well  as  a  success  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
question  used  throughout  was  the  one  stated  above,  the  goverment  owner- 
ship of  railroads. 

On  May  1,  our  affirmative  team,  C.  G.  Gentry  and  S.  G.  Abernathy,  met 
Georgia's  team  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  won  a  three-to-two  victory.  Georgia 
was  represented  by  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Jacobson.  Our  negative  team,  J. 
A.  Fowler,  Jr.,  and  E.  H.  Malone,  went  to  Athens,  Ga.,  and  met  there  the 
South  Carolina  team,  consisting  of  A.  E.  Merrimon  and  R.  Swartz.  A 
warm  debate  resulted  in  unanimous  decision  for  Tennessee.  On  the  same 
date,  South  Carolina's  negative  team  won  a  unanimous  decision  over 
Georgia  in  Science  Hall. 
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Tennessee  success  in  debating  this  year  should  be  attributed  to  the 
efforts  of  Professor  George  Herbert  Clarke  and  Dr.  T.  W.  Glocker, 
faculty  members  of  the  Debating  Council,  and  to  Mr.  Bevis,  of  Cincinnati, 
who  directed  the  final  preparation  of  the  debators. 

Interscholastic  Declamation  Contest 

The  fourth  annual  interscholastic  declamation  contest  was  held  on 
May  7.  The  large  number  of  entries  made  it  desirable  to  have  two  separate 
contests,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls,  the  winner  of  each  receiving 
a  gold  medal.  In  the  girls'  contest,  Miss  Gladys  McKenzie,  of  the  Rhea 
County  High  School  at  Dayton,  won  the  medal ;  Miss  Elsie  Walker,  of  the 
Preparatory  Department  of  Maryville  College,  took  second;  and  Miss 
Helen  Richberger  of  Central  High  School  of  Memphis,  was  third.  The 
boys'  medal  was  won  by  Sterling  Tracy  of  the  Central  High  School  of 
Memphis. 

THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  PROHIBITION  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 

By  Charles  Clarence  Flanery,  '15 

1.  Organized  November,  1913,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Literary 
Societies,  Philo  and  Chi  Delta.  This  meeting  was  called  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  organizing  the  I.  P.  A.  in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  at  the 
request  of  the  Southern  Traveling  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  M.  Bunts. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  L.  P.  Gabbard ;  Vice- 
President.  C.  C.  Flanery;  Secretary,  John  S.  Smith;  Treasurer,  E.  H. 
Malone. 

2.  Purpose  of  the  Organization :  The  purpose  of  the  local  organiza- 
tion is  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  prohibition  movement — giving  each 
student  the  privilege  of  working  out  his  own  solution  of  the  question. 

The  National  Organization  has  a  broader  meaning  and  a  more  ef- 
fective purpose ;  its  purpose  being  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  The  local  organization  trains  college  men  that  they  may  be  better 
fitted  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  National  Organization. 

3.  Membership :  The  local  organization  the  first  year  had  a  member- 
ship of  only  fifteen.  The  second  year,  however,  the  membership  compaign, 
devised  by  the  local  organization,  gave  us  a  membership  of  seventy-five, 
the  largest  in  the  State. 

4.  Oratorical  Contest:  Each  year  the  local  organization  has  a  local 
contest  preliminary  to  the  State  Contest.  The  first  year  we  had  seven 
contestants  in  the  local  contest.  The  second  year  we  had  fifteen  who  wrote 
orations,  but  the  organization  allowed  only  six  of  the  best  to  appear  the 
night  of  the  contest.  The  prize  the  first  year  (1914)  was  ten  dollars.  The 
prize  for  the  second  year  (1914-15)  was  twenty-five  dollars.  Both  the 
prizes  were  given  by  the  local  W.  C.  T.  U. 

5.  The  State  Contest:  The  winner  in  the  local  contest  competes  in 
the  State  Contest  for  a  prize  of  forty  dollars.  Each  college  in  the  State 
having  ten  paid-up  members  is  entitled  to  have  a  representative  at  this 
contest.  John  Selmer  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  won  fourth 
place  in  the  State  Contest  in  1913-14,  while  Herbert  W.  Wyrick,  of  Carson- 
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Newman,  won  first  place.  Curtis  Gentry  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
won  first  place  in  the  State  Contest  held  at  Maryville,  April  23,  1915. 

6.  The  Southern  Contest :  The  first  Southern  Contest  of  the  I.  P.  A. 
was  held  at  Carson-Newman  College  in  April,  1914,  Herbert  Wyrick  of 
the  same  school  having  captured  the  honors. 

The  second  Southern  Contest  was  held  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
on  May  22,  1915.  Six  states  were  represented,  viz:  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  Tennessee.  The  State  of  Florida 
failed  to  send  their  representative,  which  would  have  made  seven.  Mr. 
E.  W.  Foster,  of  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky,  won  the  first  place. 

The  prize  money  in  this  contest  was  seventy-five  dollars  for  first 
place  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  second  place. 

7.  The  National  Contest :  The  National  Contest  is  held  every  two 
years.  In  this  Contest  only  those  orators  who  have  won  in  the  Interstate 
are  allowed  to  compete.  The  orator  from  the  South  last  year  (1914)  won 
third  place.  Mr.  Wyrick  was  at  the  same  time  representing  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  The  prize  for  first  place  in  the  National  is  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  National  was  held  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  in  1914.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  sent  two  delegates  to  the  National  at  Topeka  in 
1914.  The  credit  is  all  due  to  the  local  W.  C.  T.  U.,  however,  who  advanc- 
ed the  money  for  the  expenses  of  this  trip.  Messrs.  John  Smith,  Secretary, 
and  C.  C.  Flanery,  Local  President,  were  the  chosen  delegates. 

8.  What  the  I.  P.  A.  Did  in  1914-1915 : 

First:  We  found  by  actual  statistical  methods  that  89%  of  the  stu- 
dents and  91%  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  indorsed  pro- 
hibition. 

Second :  We  did  some  deputation  work  in  the  churches  and  leagues 
We  find  there  is  a  great  demand  for  this  work. 

Third :  We  sent  the  largest  number  of  delegates  to  the  State  and 
National  Convention. 

Fourth :  We  had  bi-weekly  meetings  in  which  we  met  together  to 
study  the  question. 

Fifth :  We  had  several  speakers  of  note  to  address  us.  Wfe  were 
given  charge  of  the  Anniversary  Celebration  in  Market  Hall. 

Sixth :  At  the  Southern  Contest  held  here  we  sold  approximately  five 
hundred  tickets  and  gave  away  five  hundred.  We  had  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Chapel  absolutely  filled  at  our  Southern  Contest. 

Seventh :   We  secured  music  gratis  for  all  occasions. 

Eighth :    We  secured  seventy-five  members  for  our  local  organization. 

Ninth:  We  raised  two  hundred  dollars  in  Knoxville  in  order  to 
have  the  Southern  Oratorical  Contest  held  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Tenth :    We  created  an  interest  in  public  speaking  and  literary  work. 
Eleventh:    We  succeeded  in  getting  the  girls  of  the  University  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  prohibition. 

Twelfth:  The  I.  P.  A.  is  now  established  in  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  colleges  and  universities. 

Any  information  concerning  the  I.  P.  A.  will  be  gladly  furnished  by 
writing  or  consulting  any  of  the  following: 
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HARRY  S.  WARNER,  Secretary,  National  I.  P.  A, 
189  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

E.  C.  PETERS,  State  President,  I.  P.  A., 
University  of  Tennessee. 

C.  C.  FLANERY,  Local  President,  I.  P.  A.  (1914-15), 
University  of  Tennessee. 

HARRY  GRAY,  Local  President,  I.  P.  A.  (1915-16), 
University  of  Tennessee. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 
FOURTH  ANNUAL  INTERSCHOLASTIC 
CONTEST  IN  DECLAMATION 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Debating  Council,  Science  Hall 
Friday,  May  7,  1915,  7:30  p.  m. 

Chairman 
Professor  George  Herbert  Clarke 

Judges 
Dr.  T.  W.  Glocker 
Dr.  R.  S.  Radford 
Mr.  John  Thornburgh 

Ushers 

R.  G.  Sanford 
Elmer  Lambdin 

Ticket  Officials 
E.  H.  Malone 
W.  J.  Sanford 

Program 

I.  Address   Chairman 

II.  Girls'  Declamation  Contest. 

1.  Maggie  Mai  Bise,  Central  High  School,  Knoxville — "The  Sign 

of  the  Cross." 

2.  Mary  Flenniken,  Knoxville  High  School,  Knoxville — "The  Bridal 

Wine  Cup." 

3.  Gladys  McKenzie,  Rhea  Central  High  School,  Dayton — "The 

Sweet  Girl  Graduate." 

4.  Laurine  Proffit,  Sales  Creek  High  School,  Sales  Creek — "Treat- 

ing." 
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E.  C.  Peters 

Paul  Logue 


5.  Helen  Richberger,  Central  High  School,  Memphis — "A  Tale  of 

Old  Madrid." 

6.  Gertrude  Saylors,  White  County  High  School,  Sparta. 

7.  Iza  Vermillion,  Lincoln  Memorial  University  (Preparatory  De- 

partment), Harrogate — "The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin." 

8.  Elsie  Walker,  Preparatory  Department  of  Maryville  College, 

Maryville — "The  Sign  of  the  Cross." 

TIL    Boys'  Declamation  Contest. 

1.  Glenn  Allen,  Lincoln  Memorial  University  (Preparatory  De- 

partment), Harrogate — "Benedict  Arnold." 

2.  Jesse  Crossett,  Castle  Heights  Academy,  Lebanon — "Grattan's 

Reply  to  Corry." 

3.  William  Davenport,  Johnson  City  High  School,  Johnson  City — 

"High  Tide  Along  the  Cost  of  Lincolnshire." 

4.  J.  W.  Denton,  Meigs  County  High  School,  Decatur. 

5.  Malcolm  Fooshee,  Rhea  Central  High  School,  Dayton — "Spar- 

tacus  to  the  Gladiators." 

6.  Douglas  Gunn,  White  County  High  School,  Sparta — Webster's 

"The  Union." 

7.  Clifford  Gwinn,  Polk  County  High  School,  Benton — "Speech  of 

John  Adams." 

8.  Wendell  Kennedy,  Central  High  School,  Knoxville — "Carmack's 

Tribute  to  the  South." 

9.  Harry  King,  Knoxville  High  School,  Knoxville — "Gunga  Din." 

10.  Grady  Smalley,  Roane  County  High  School,  Kingston — "True 

Nobility." 

11.  Sterling  Tracy,  Central  High  School,  Memphis — "The  Titanic" 

Elbert  Hubbard. 

12.  C.  E.  West,  Preparatory  Department  of  Maryville  College, 

Maryville — "Plantation  Melodies." 

13.  James  Williams,  Sales  Creek  High  School,  Sales  Creek — "Death 

of  Garfield." 

IV.    Decision  of  Judges. 
V.    Awarding  of  Medals. 


ATHLETICS 


By  Clyde  Vernon  Hackney,  '17 

It  seems  quite  proper  to  begin  discussions  of  this  kind  with  a  history 
of  the  early  Roman  Church,  showing  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
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Observe  the  Cup 


the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  upon  the  Athletic  season  in  question, 
but  since  my  part  in  this  affair  is  merely  to  present  the  Athletic  history 
of  the  season  1914-15  in  a  few  parade  maneuvers,  I  shall  have  the  exer- 
cises opened  with  a  little  recitation  by  my  old  friend,  Omar  Khayyam,  the 
noted  Persian  Wine  Agent  and  Cigarette  Manufacturer. 

"The  Moving  Finger  writes  and  having  writ,  moves  on;  nor  all  your 
Piety  nor  Wit  can  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line."  Thus  we  are  con- 
cerned, not  so  much  with  what  might  have  happened,  nor  so  much  with 
how  it  came  to  happen,  as  with  what  really  did  happen.  What  is  written 
is  written  and  cannot  be  unwritten,  but  huh !  who  wants  half  a  line  can- 
celled ?  Not  us !  Anyway  it  was  not  so  much  a  Moving  Finger  that  wrote 
this  record  as  moving  feet  and  heads  and  hands — if  you  doubt  my  word, 
ask  the  coach. 

Of  course,  although  we  won  the  Southern  Championship  in  football, 
we  might  have  desired  it  in  all  the  other  branches  of  athletics  in  which  our 
representatives  took  part,  but  that  would  have  been  entirely  too  selfish. 
This  is  a  fine  opening  to  ring  in  about  ten  pages  of  philosophising  about 
the  best  team  not  always  winning,  "It  might  have  been  a  'fluke'  that  turned 
the  tide  of  victory,"  and  about  the  value  of  becoming  accustomed  to  taking 
the  loser's  medicine,  et  cetera;  but  however  alluring  this  temptation  may 
prove,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure. 

Statistics  shall  have  very  little  to  do  with  my  half  of  this  business. 
The  Coach  will  have  direct  charge  of  arranging  the  index,  and  same 
will  be  found  on  another  page.  There  are  just  two  things,  which  occur 
to  me  off-hand,  that  are  drier  than  reading  statistics ;  compiling  them,  and 
eating  shredded  baled-hay,  without  cream,  in  the  heart  of  the  Sahara 
Desert.   And,  of  these  two,  give  me  the  latter. 

"Pass  in  Review!  Football !"  At  this  command  Pontius's  porkhide- 
pelters,  or  Clevenger's  cup-coppers,  come  to  attention,  stand  proudly  erect, 
chin  up,  chest  out,  and  look  the  world  squarely  in  the  eye.  Why  all  this 
cock-of-the-walk  expression?  Very  simple.  Absudly  simple!  They  are 
the  bunch  that  ran  the  "Tiger"  in  the  hole,  put  "Old  Vandy"  on  the  bum, 
and  made  candidates  for  the  Salvation  Army  out  of  several  other  would- 
be  football  teams. 

First  victim  at  the  slaughter  was  Carson-Newman  College,  of  Jeffer- 
son City.  I  do  not  recall  the  score.  After  the  first  few  hundred  points  had 
been  stacked  up  by  our  bunch,  I  lost  the  count,  and  I  haven't  time  to  dig 
up  the  official  record.  Honestly,  that  Carson-Newman  bunch  didn't  have 
any  more  show  than  an  old  grey  plow-horse  at  a  Society  Equestrian  Dis- 
play. (You'll  have  to  hand  it  to  me  for  not  saying,  "than  a  Ford  at  an 
Auto  show.")  Victim  number  two,  King  College,  fared  very  little  if 
any  better.  A  Psychological,  Physiological,  Entomological,  and  Chrono- 
logical arrangement,  with  the  net  result  in  each  case,  of  these  and  the  other 
games  with  Clemson,  Louisville,  Alabama,  Chattanooga,  Vanderbilt, 
Sewanee.  and  Kentucky  State,  will  be  found,  as  before  stated,  in  the  index 
on  another  page. 

The  Vanderbilt,  Sewanee,  and  Kentucky  State  games,  were  the  magna 
magnissimus  affairs  of  the  season,  for  the  reasons  herein  below  stated. 
For  the  first  time  in  a  few  centuries  we  put  "Old  Vandy"  on  the  bum.  Oh, 
well,  it  may  have  been  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  by  the  calendar,  as 
noted  in  the  detailed  account  below,  but  what  is  a  calendar,  except  a 
devilish  contrivance  invented  by  bankers  and  bill-collectors?  It  seemed 
centuries  to  us,  ergo,  a  la  Christian  Science,  it  was  centuries.  But  for  the 
harrowing  details  of  the  catastrophe  (to  Vanderbilt)  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Dougherty,  Sporting  Editor  of  the  Knoxville  Sentinel.  Here- 
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with  I  quote  his  report  of  the  game,  disclaiming  responsibility  for  any 
opinions  therein  expressed : 

"Tennessee's  cup  of  joy.  filled  with  delirious  enthusiasm,  charged  with 
the  sparkling  draught  of  hard-earned  victory,  bubbled  over  completely 
here  Saturday  afternoon  and  night.  Tennessee  defeated  Vanderbilt  in 
a  bitter  football  duel,  16  to  14. 

For  years  and  years  Tennessee  has  been  marching  upon  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Vanderbilt  garrison,  and  then  marching  right  back  again. 
There  have  been  some  desperately  fought  battles  between  these  two  foot- 
ball machines,  but  the  tide  of  victory  has  always  veered  away  from  the 
Volunteers. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  game,  Tennessee  has  triumphed 
over  the  clan  of  McGugin.  For  the  first  time  since  football  was  part  and 
parcel  of  Tennessee  athletics  the  Orange  and  White  colors  have  borne 
away  the  Gold  and  Black  flag  and  have  left  the  field  with  the  big  end  of 
the  score  tucked  securely  away  as  a  hard-earned,  never-to-be-forgotten 
memento  of  the  past. 

How  It  Happened 

The  Tennessee  eleven  entered  that,  game  determined  to  win  or  die 
trying.  Tennessee  realized  that  the  time  had  come  to  wreak  revenge  for  the 
defeats  that  extended  over  a  stretch  of  time  humiliating.  Tennessee  also 
realized  that  Vanderbilt  was  not  unbeatable,  and  that  by  playing  desperate- 
ly, doggedly,  determined,  aggressively  that  a  Tennessee  victory  was  possible. 
So  when  the  whistle  whistled  and  the  pigskin  began  to  boom  across  Dudley 
field  Captain  Kelly  and  his  clan  horned  into  the  vaunted  machine  of  Mc- 
Gugin with  such  terrific  charges  that  it  looked  for  a  moment  as  though 
Tennessee  would  win  in  a  walk.  Four  minutes  of  play  had  barely  drifted 
by  when  Tennessee's  weird,  mystic,  elusive  forward  pass,  May  to  Carroll, 
deadly  in  accuracy,  went  sailing  home  for  the  first  touchdown  of  the  game. 
The  chesty  Tennessee  quarterback  sent  the  oval  whizzing  for  a  distance  of 
thirty-five  yards  and  Carroll  gathered  in  the  ball  near  his  own  goal  line, 
when  he  hurried  beneath  the  posts  with  all  the  speed  at  his  command.  One 
mighty  cheer  went  up  from  the  Tennessee  rooters  and  one  sonorous, 
doleful,  horrified  groan  swept  the  field  from  the  Vanderbilt  section.  The 
Tennessee  players  hopped  and  danced  with  joy  while  the  Vanderbilt  war- 
riors gathered,  crestfallen  and  worried,  beneath  their  own  goal  posts.  Car- 
roll kicked  goal  and  Tennessee  led  the  procession,  7  to  0. 

Vols.  Score  Again 

"The  second  quarter  then  opened  with  a  vengeance.  After  the 
Volunteers  had  rushed  the  ball  almost  the  entire  distance  of  the  field  the 
deadly  pass  was  once  more  brought  into  play.  May  hurled  the  ball  to 
Carroll,  after  he  had  eluded  two  or  three  would-be  tacklers,  and  Tennessee 
registered  another  touchdown.  Carroll  failed  to  kick  goal  and  the  score 
was,  Tennessee  13,  Vanderbilt  0. 

"The  third  quarter,  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  half,  found  the 
clan  of  McGugin  battling  desperately  and  playing  a  different  game  from 
that  which  characterized  their  work  during  the  first  half.  After  the  ball 
had  zigzagged  up  and  down  the  field  Tennessee  fumbled  on  her  own  fifteen- 
yard  line  and  Vanderbilt  recovered.  Line  smashing,  desperate  and  terrific, 
sent  the  ball  crashing  over  Tennessee's  goal  line.  Cody  kicked  goal.  Score, 
Tennessee  13,  Vanderbilt  7. 
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That  Field  Goal 
"Sikes  punted  to  May,  who  heeled  for  a  fair  catch  on  Vanderbilt's 
thirty-five  yard  line.  The  teams  lined  up  for  a  placement  kick  and  Carroll 
sent  the  oval  spinning  high  and  dry  above  the  center  of  the  cross  bar.  The 
score  was  now  16  to  7  in  Tennessee's  favor,  and  the  Tennessee  rooters  once 
more  went  wild. 

The  Fourth  Quarter 
"The  fourth  quarter  came — but  stayed,  stayed  until  nervous  prostra- 
tion almost  got  the  upper  hand  of  many  of  the  spectators. 

The  Playing  of  Tennessee 
"The  work  of  the  entire  Tennessee  team  was  notable.  Not  one  man, 
but  eleven  men,  made  victory  possible.  Lindsay  was  the  best  ground 
gainer  of  the  day,  followed  closely  by  May.  Cameron  and  Thomason  car- 
ried the  ball  frequently  for  good  gains,  as  did  G.  Vowell.  But  when  it  was 
necessary  to  gain  a  few  yards  for  first  down  the  ball  was  given  to  Lindsay 
and  then  the  Tennessee  fullback  would  hurl  himself  through  a  mass  of 
scrambling  players  for  the  required  distance.  In  the  line,  Kerr,  Bayer  and 
Kelly  led  a  vigorous  assault,  while  Taylor  and  McLean  played  such  a 
desperate  defensive  game  that  Vanderbilt  men  were  laid  out  time  and 
again  from  their  fierce  tackling.  Carroll  was  one  of  the  real  stars  of  the 
game.  Besides  being  the  lad  who  rolled  up  all  of  Tennessee's  points,  he 
played  a  defensive  game  such  as  few  have  ever  seen  on  Dudley  field.  He 
spilled  Vanderbilt's  interference  time  after  time  and  then  would  get  the 
man  running  with  the  ball.  Kerr  and  Bayer,  as  well  as  Kelly,  often 
pounced  through  the  line  and  flung  Vanderbilt  players  for  losses.  Bayer 
blocked  one  attempted  drop-kick  while  Kelly  paralyzed  another,  and  so  the 
battle  raged. 

Curry,  Vandy's  Star 
"For  Vanderbilt  Curry  was  easily  the  best  ground  gainer.    Sikes  and 
Cody  played  good  ball,  but  as  a  tackle,  Captain  Kelly,  of  Tennessee,  put  it 
all  over  Cody." 

The  noteworthy  fact  in  connection  with  the  Sewanee  game,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  we  licked  them,  is  that  on  the  day  it  was  staged,  a  few 
special  trains  were  chartered  and  every  body  in  Knoxville,  save  and  ex- 
cept the  street-car  men,  set  out  for  our  most  thriving  and  prosperous 
suburb  (Chattanooga)  and  enjoyed  a  holiday  amongst  the  bluster,  booze, 
and  bullrushes  of  that  little  burg.  Some  kind  gentleman,  whose  name  was 
Andrews,  I  believe,  had  very  generously  allowed  the  use  of  a  field  in 
which  he  was  not  plowing  that  day,  and  so  about  two-thirty  in  the  after- 
noon (Italian  a)  we  repaired  thence  for  a  game  of  football,  Volunteer 
style.  And  when  the  sun  sank  peacefully  over  the  western  hills,  the 
"Tiger"  slunk  back  into  his  lair.  Since,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  games 
with  Vanderbilt,  Sewanee  and  Kentucky  State  were  the  hardest  fought 
and  almost  typical,  not  to  say  the  real  championship  contests  for  us,  I  again 
quote  the  detailed  report,  as  given  in  the  Orange  and  White : 


Lindsay  and  Vowell  Tear  Up  Tiger  Defence — Sewanee  Unable  to  Make 
Gains  Through  Heavy  Tennessee  Line — Rainey  Plays 
Throughout  Second  Half 


Tolley's  End  Runs  Were  Responsible  For  Most  of  Sewanee's  Gains 


"The  Tigers  put  up  a  much  harder  game  against  Tennessee  than  had 
been  expected,  but  we  won  the  contest  just  the  same,  so  who  should 
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worry??  One  more  jinx  was  dissolved  by  our  famous  team  of  1914  when 
Sewanee,  repeated  victors  over  the  Orange  and  White  since  1902,  was  com- 
pelled to  bow  to  the  Volunteers  in  Chattanooga  Saturday  to  the  tune  of 
14-7. 

Four  thousand  spectators,  said  to  be  the  largest  crowd  that  ever  wit- 
nessed a  football  game  in  East  Tennessee,  saw  the  Purple  go  down  in  de- 
feat before  the  machine  from  Knoxville.  Cope's  men  fought  gamely  and 
determinedly,  but  so  strong  was  the  Tennessee  line  and  so  powerful  and 
skillful  their  backfield  that  Sewanee  had  to  yield,  and  when  the  game  was 
over  the  verdict  belonged  to  the  Volunteers  without  a  question.  Two 
touchdowns  to  one  constituted  Tennessee's  superior  scoring  ability,  and  the 
fact  that  all  three  touchdowns  were  made  by  straight  football,  without 
"flukes"  or  lucky  runs,  excludes  any  chance  of  Sewanee  denying  that  the 
best  team  won. 

"Tennessee  was  the  first  to  score,  it  being  but  a  few  minutes  after 
the  start  of  the  game  that  May  pushed  through  the  line  for  the  first  touch- 
down. Sewanee  had  received  the  kickoff  on  the  upper  end  of  the  field  and 
the  ball  changed  hands  twice  by  fumbles.  Sewanee  was  held  for  downs  and 
then  Tennessee  brought  the  ball  up  the  field  by  alternating  line  plunges 
and  end  runs,  May,  Lindsay  and  G.  Vowell  doing  the  work.  May  went 
over  for  the  touchdown  and  Carroll  kicked  goal.  The  work  of  the  Ten- 
nessee machine  was  beautiful  to  see,  and  it  looked  like  the  Volunteers 
were  to  have  a  walk-over. 

"The  Tigers,  however,  braced  up  and  came  back  strong,  soon  tieing 
the  score.  Tolley  received  the  kickoff  and  made  a  sensational  thirty-yard 
return.  A  series  of  gains  by  means  of  end  runs  by  Tolley  and  Palmer  and 
line  plunges  by  Parker,  coupled  with  a  forward  pass  in  which  the  ball 
was  partially  blocked  but  which  bounded  into  Tolley's  hands  before 
touching  the  ground  carried  the  ball  to  Tennessee's  three-yard  line  as  the 
first  quarter  ended.  When  play  was  resumed  Palmer  went  over  the  line 
with  the  ball  and  Toley  kicked  goal. 

"Tennessee's  second  touchdown  was  made  soon  after  the  score  was 
tied,  when  Cameron,  Vowell,  Lindsay  and  May  carried  the  ball  straight 
down  the  field  without  a  halt  and  May  again  went  over  the  line.  Carroll's 
goal  made  the  count  14-7,  and  this  ended  the  scoring,  though  several  times 
after  that  one  side  or  the  other  threatened  its  opponent's  goal,  and  on  one 
occasion  Tennessee  got  within  ten  yards  of  another  touchdown.  Three 
downs  failed  to  gain  another  ten  yards,  however,  and  Cameron  tried  for  a 
goal  from  field  but  his  drop-kick  failed  to  go  over. 

"Graham  Vowell  was  probably  the  star  of  Tennessee,  being  a  "bear"' 
both  on  the  defense  and  in  carrying  the  ball. 

"Lindsay,  as  usual,  ploughed  through  the  opposing  line  for  consistent 
gains,  and  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  Tennessee  gain  a  certain 
number  of  yards  'Russ'  was  sure  to  be  called  upon.  Bill  May  ran  the 
team  well  and  uncorked  some  pretty  end  runs.  Carroll  worked  well  on  the 
defensive  and  also  carried  the  ball  several  times  for  good  gains.  'Mush' 
Kerr  played  a  wonderful  game  in  the  line,  as  did  Capt.  Kelly.  The  work 
of  the  Tennessee  line  was  easily  the  feature  of  the  contest,  and  Sewanee 
early  discovered  that  it  was  practically  useless  to  rely  on  line  plunges  to 
gain  ground. 

"Capt.  Tolley  was  the  star  for  the  Tigers,  the  fleet  quarterback  being 
directly  responsible  for  155  yards  of  the  total  of  190  yards  gained  by  his 
team.  His  foot-work  was  little  short  of  miraculous,  he  knew  how  to 
pick  his  holes,  and  his  head  work  at  all  times  served  to  make  him  a  serious 
contender  for  all-Southern  honors.    Big  Parker,  Dobbins  and  Fort  also 
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played  'jam-up'  ball.  The  Sewanee  team,  as  a  whole,  played  its  best  game 
so  far  this  season  according  to  critics  in  a  position  to  know. 

"Tennessee  depended  almost  entirely  on  straight  football,  and  during 
the  encounter  tried  only  three  forward  passes,  all  of  which  failed.  The 
Tigers  seemed  to  have  been  thoroughly  coached  to  break  up  the  Volun- 
teer passes  and  the  May  to  Carroll  combination  never  had  a  chance. 
Sewanee  tried  the  pass  ten  times  and  completed  three  of  the  attempts, 
two  of  these  being  in  the  last  quarter,  when  with  the  time  almost  up, 
Sewanee  became  desperate  and  tried  the  forward  fling  four  times,  almost 
in  succession. 

"'Red'  Rainey  got  back  into  the  game  just  at  the  start  of  the  third 
quarter,  after  a  month's  absence  from  scrimmage.  In  spite  of  his  bum 
ankle,  'Red'  did  some  good  work  and  finished  the  game  without  calling 
time  out.   Once  he  intercepted  a  forward  pass  and  made  a  good  return. 

"Rooting  was  indulged  in  freely  by  the  partisans  of  both  sides,  Ten- 
nessee supporters,  in  particular,  being  always  heard  from.  Prof.  'Red' 
Matthews,  best  known  cheer  leader  in  Dixie,  had  done  his  work  well  in 
preparing  U.  T.  Students  for  the  contest,  and  Chattanooga  was  shown  a 
thing  or  two  in  the  rooting  line.  Tennessee's  band  helped  things  along  con- 
siderable and  attracted  much  favorable  comment. 

"The  rain,  which  started  just  before  the  contest  began,  slowed  the 
game  up  a  bit,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  slippery  ball  caused  a  few 
fumbles,  and  occasionally  a  runner  would  slip  on  the  wet  turf.  If  the 
dampness  interferred  with  Tolley,  however,  we  would  certainly  like  to 
see  the  Tiger  captain  on  a  dry  field." 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  "hub  of  the  universe"  moved  from  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  the  Kentucky  State  football  team  be- 
came entangled  in  the  mechanism  of  same,  and  were  mutilated  beyond 
hope  of  recognition.  It  was  all  over  then,  but  the  shouting.  The  champion- 
ship was  ours  and  all  we  had  yet  to  do  was  to  extend  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  Birmingham  Newspaper  Club  for  the  beautiful  cup  (empty) 
which  they  had  so  kindly  offered  for  our  benefit.  Quite  naturally,  Auburn 
could  not  see  it  like  that.  But  what  does  that  bunch  know  about  foot- 
ball or  championship  cups !  Mr.  Wiley  L.  Morgan,  who  would  be  president 
of  the  Knoxville  Newspaper  Club,  if  we  had  one,  made  the  speech  of  pres- 
entation some  days  later  in  Chapel,  and  we  came  into  our  inheritance. 
Thus,  so  far  as  we  are  presently  concerned,  endeth  the  chronicle  of  the 
Southern  Football  Champions,  season  1914-15. 

Football  is  a  great  game.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  Some  are  so  un- 
cultured and  untutored  as  to  dispute  this.  They  claim  it  is  a  relic  of  barbar- 
ism, exalting  physical  prowess,  etc.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to  give  an 
illustration  which  will  settle  this  controversy  for  all  time.  Apropos  of  the 
advisability  of  taking  football  as  a  college  elective,  or  college  as  a  foot- 
ball elective,  as  you  will,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Snob — or  Schwab — President  of 
the  United  States  Steal  Corporation,  said  in  an  interview,  which  I  did  not 
have  with  him  the  other  day,  "Ignatz,  my  boy,  don't  you  ever  take  any 
stock  in  the  argument  that  football  is  not  a  good  thing,  even  from  a 
strictly  business  standpoint.  For  why?  Because  I  have  found  it  to  be  a 
good  thing  in  my  own  case.  All  through  my  career,"  he  went  on  rem- 
iniscently,  "I  have  found  that  my  training  on  the  flatiron — er — gridiron — 
has  been  invaluable  to  me  in  dodging  investigations  and  in  carrying  the 
roll — er — ball  across  the  goal  of  success."  What  stronger  proof  can  I 
adduce  than  this?  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  football  is  a  great  game,  and 
I  hope  to  hear  no  more  arguments  to  the  contrary,  but  even  at  that,  there 
are  other  games,  little  as  some  people  may  dream.  Now,  there's  basket- 
ball. 
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There  was  a  basketball  team  on  the  "Hill"  last  year,  but  not  over 
many  people  were  aware  of  its  existence.  No,  no,  you're  wrong.  Not  be- 
cause it  was  a  poor  team,  not  at  all!  Merely  because  the  "deer  peepul" 
were  so  excited  over  our  football  successes,  that  they  had  no  time  nor 
attention  for  anything  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  basketball  team  was 
just  as  good,  in  its  own  field  of  activity,  as  our  football  team  was  in  its 
branch  of  athletics.  The  only  trouble,  as  I  remarked,  is  that  they  were  in 
eclipse  on  account  of  football.  "All  the  world  loves  a  lover,"  sang  the 
bard.  Yes,  and  all  the  world  dotes  on  a  winner.  The  football  team  re- 
ceived the  "guinea  stamp"  of  success ;  that  is,  they  were  hailed  and  heralded 
as  champions,  while  the  basketball  team  was  merely  a  good  one  without 
any  cup  of  praise.  Some  of  the  colors  which  trailed  the  dust  after  the 
Orange  and  White  onslaughts,  were  those  of  Carson-Newman,  Cumber- 
land College  of  Williamsburg,  Johnson  Bible  College,  Kentucky  State, 
Tusculum,  Central  of  Kentucky  at  Danville,  and  University  of  Louisville, 
while  our  own  colors  were  torn  and  besmirched  with  dust  by  the  Kentucky 
State  bunch  on  their  own  court.  Not  so  bad.  But  who  cares  about 
basketball  ?  The  football  schedule  for  next  season  may  be  on  the  following 
page.   Better  hurry  on. 

Springtime  and  birds  and  trees  and  flowers  and  baseball.  But  the 
greatest  of  these  is  baseball — that  grand  old  National  Pastime  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  national  mint.  Tyrus  Raymond  Cobb  has  not  monop- 
olized our  beloved  pastime,  yet;  no,  not  yet,  not  yet.  Our  aggregation  of 
horsehide  pounders  meandered  around  over  various  portions  of  this 
terrestrial  hemisphere  annexing  a  victory  ever  and  anon.  Some  of  the 
places  included  in  their  itinerary,  were  Atlanta,  Lexington,  and  Nashville, 
while  some  of  the  teams  numbered  among  those  present  at  our  contests  were 
Georgia  Tech,  N.  Y.  Giants,  Kentucky  State,  University  of  Chattanooga, 
Central  pf  Kentucky,  Mercer,  Sewanee  and  Vanderbilt.  That  ancient  and 
barbarous  custom  of  scalping  practiced  by  the  early  American  Indians,  was 
revived  in  honor  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  team,  which  invaded  our  city  in  the 
spring.  One  championship  and  one  gore-drenched  scalp  is  not  a  bad 
record  for  a  single  season. 

A  track  team,  as  everyone  knows,  is  not  properly  a  team  at  all,  but  an 
aggregation  of  runners,  jumpers,  hurdlers,  warblers,  shot-putters,  weight- 
throwers,  and  "bull  thr — "  say,  did  you  ever  hear  that  joke  about  the 
negro  who  outran  the  jackrabbit?  Let  all  who  have  kindly  stand  right  up. 
I  am  going  to — no,  not  tell  the  joke — but  something  about  it,  that  has 
been  wilfully  and  maliciously  kept  secret.  I  see  one  gentleman  who  is  not 
standing.  He  must  be  from — excuse  me — I  almost  said  Sevierville.  You 
recall  that,  as  the  story  has  it,  the  rabbit  was  running  when  the  negro 
overtook  and  passed  him.  Now  the  question  is,  who  put  the  rabbit  in  that 
rabbit's  legs  and  made  him  feel  like  running?  Ever  think  of  it?  S-sh! 
J.  Lovell,  of  the  Tennessee  Track  team,  was  out  for  a  practice  run  and  he 
was  just  on  ahead  of  that  negro.  Get  me?  I  say  that  Lovell  was  just 
on  a  mile  or  so  ahead  of  the  negro  who  outran  the  jackrabbit.  Let  it 
go  at  that.  Our  track  team,  while  they  did  not  bring  home  the  bacon  so 
many  times,  sure  did  succeed  in  storing  the  bacon  in  nature's  own  receptacle 
for  same  on  sundry  and  numerous  occasions  and  they  will  therefore  be 
accorded  a  place  of  honorable  mention  in  the  athletic  history  of  old  U.  T. 

But  the  day  of  all  the  year,  not  so  much  from  an  athletic  as  from  a 
social  standpoint,  was  May  eighth.  In  the  morning,  of  this  day  was  held 
the  Interscholastic  Track  Meet,  when  the  traditions  of  ancient  Greece  were 
upheld,  with  results  as  recorded  on  another  page.  The  evening  of  May 
eighth  saw  the  annual  advent  of  Son  Brothers  Circus  in  Wait  Field, 
featuring  many  quaint  and  curious  animals,  extraordinary  features,  and 
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novel  ties  never  before,  nor  since,  shown  under  a  single  canvas.  After 
the  circus  came  the  crowning  event  of  the  season,  the  coronation  ball,  (no 
pun  intended),  at  the  Lyceum  Building.  One  of  Knoxville's  uncrowned 
Queens  came  into  her  own  and  was  crowned  Queen  of  the  Day.  I  almost 
forgot  to  tell  her  name.  Everyone  knows  anyway,  but  for  my  own  benefit 
I  will  mention  it.  It  is  Miss  Ellen  Charm — no — Lockett.  After  dancing 
until  a  late  hour,  I  think  "dainty  refreshments"  were  served,  in  lieu  of 
something  to  eat,  after  which  the  affair  passed  into  history  as  herein  re- 
corded. 


Football  Scores  1914 


Tennessee,  89; 
Tennessee,  55 ; 
Tennessee,  27; 
Tennessee,  66; 
Tennessee,  17; 
Tennessee,  67; 
Tennessee,  16; 
Tennessee,  14; 
Tennessee,  23; 


Carson-Newman,  0 
King  College,  3 
Clemson,  0 

Univ.  of  Louisville,  0 
Alabama,  7 
Chattanooga,  0 
Vanderbilt,  14 
Sewanee,  7 
Kentucky  State,  6 


Basketball  Scores  1915 


Tennessee,  62 
Tennessee,  83 
Tennessee,  80 
Tennessee,  35 
Tennessee,  28 
Tennessee,  24 
Tennessee,  39 
Tennessee,  13 
Tennessee,  18 
Tennessee,  30 
Tennessee,  20 


Cumberland  College,  29 
Carson-Newman,  19 
Johnson  Bible  College,  19 
Kentucky  State,  21 
Kentucky  State,  22 
Tusculum,  19 
Centre  College  of  Ky.,  20 
Kentuckv  State,  22 
Kentucky  State,  20 
Univ.  of  Louisville,  27 
Univ.  of  Louisville,  15 


Baseball  Scores  1915 


Tennessee, 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee, 


Georgia  Tech.,  4 
Kentucky  State,  12 
Kentucky  State,  7 
Chattanooga,  0 
Centre  College  of  Ky.,  0 
Kentucky  State,  7 
Sewanee,  3 
Sewanee,  2 
Vanderbilt,  5 
Vanderbilt,  4 
Carlisle,  3 
Carlisle,  2 
Chattanooga,  5 
Vanderbilt,  3 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  INTERSCHOLASTIC 
TRACK  AND  FIELD  MEET 

Under  the  Direction  of 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 
JOHNSON'S  RACE  TRACK,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 
Saturday  Morning,  May  8,  1915,  at  9:00  O'clock 


OFFICIALS 
Z.  G.  Clevenger,  Athletic  Director 
F.  N.  Maddux,  Manager 
R.  H.  Fitzgerald  Referee  and  Starter 


J,  T.  Porter 
E.  E.  Rall 
T.  D.  Morris 


.Timers 


R.  C.  Matthews 
H.  J.  Darn  all 
J.  B.  Hamilton 
C  A.  Willson 
L.  G.  Willis 
C  A.  Keffer 
E.  P.  Frost 


Judges  at  Finish 


.Field  Judges 


H.  E.  Buchanan 
W.  H.  MacIntyre 
R.  C.  Fergus 
J.  C.  Pridmore 
S.  D.  Bayer 


F.  Sorrells  Chief  Clerk  and  Announcer 


F.  Kelly 
J.  Ayres 

A.  Thomas 
I.  B.  Phelan 

J.  G.  VOWELL 
M.  VOWELL 

A.  Keith 
J.  Lovell 

B.  Greenwood 
J.  Baker 


Assistant  Clerks 


Inspectors 


M.  McSpadden   Scorer 
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ENTRIES  FOR  TRACK  MEET  FOR  1915 


1.  Lang,  Castle  Heights.  40. 

2.  Wood,  Castle  Heights.  41. 

3.  Vrendenburg,  Castle  Heights.  42. 

4.  Rainey,  Castle  Heights.  43. 

5.  Watson,  Castle  Heights.  44. 

6.  Wallace,  Castle  Heights.  45. 

7.  Crossett,  Castle  Heights.  46. 

8.  Rowlett,  Castle  Heights.  47. 

9.  Jarred,  Castle  Heights.  48. 

10.  Wiggs,  Castle  Heights.  49. 

11.  Love,  Castle  Heights.  50. 

12.  Lester,  Castle  Heights.  51. 

13.  Burchfield,  Castle  Heights.  52. 

14.  Wise,  Castle  Heights.  53. 

15.  Siler,  Central  High.  54. 

16.  Lenoir,  Central  High.  55. 

17.  Monger,  Central  High.  56. 

18.  Edwards,  Central  High.  57. 

19.  Lord,  Central  High.  58. 

20.  Harper,  Central  High.  59. 

21.  Mitchel,  Central  High.  60. 

22.  H.  Hosrick,  Knox.  Bus.  Col.  61. 


23.  J.  Murphy,  Knoxville  Bus.  Col.  62. 

24.  E.  Knabe,  Knoxville  Bus.  Col.  63. 

25.  Huskisson,  Knoxville  Bus.  Col.  64. 

26.  R.  Dunn,  Knoxville  Bus.  Col.  65. 


27.  Plumlee,  Knoxville  High.  66. 

28.  Francisco,  Knoxville  High.  67. 

29.  Dore,  Knoxville  High.  68. 

30.  Roehl,  Knoxville  High.  69. 

31.  Boyd,  Knoxville  High.  70. 

32.  Gibbons,  Knoxville  High.  71. 

33.  Mann,  Knoxville  High.  72. 

34.  Wallace,  Knoxville  High.  73. 
35  Gooch,  Knoxville  High.  74. 

36.  Henderson,  Knoxville  High.  75. 

37.  Ware,  Knoxville  High.  76. 

38.  Johnson,  Knoxville  High.  77. 

39.  Bowman,  Knoxville  High.  78. 


Ashe,  Knoxville  High. 
P.  Slattery,  Maryville  Prep. 
F.  Slattery,  Maryville  Prop. 
Parks,  Maryville  Prep. 
Gallion,  Maryville  Prep. 
Butler,  Maryville  Prep. 
V.  Daly,  Maryville  Prep. 
S.  Daly,  Maryville  Prep. 
Quinn,  Maryville  Prep. 
Allen,  Maryville  Prep. 
W.  Love,  Polk  County  High. 
I.  Prince,  Polk  County  High. 
B.  Witt,  Polk  County  High. 
J.  Clayton,  Polk  County  High. 
L.  Russell,  Polk  County  High. 
L.  Robinson,  Polk  County  High. 
J.  G.  Love,  Polk  County  High. 

B.  Gardner,  Polk  County  High. 
R.  Prince,  Polk  County  High. 
W.  Prince,  Polk  County  High. 
P.  Love,  Polk  County  High. 
Lillard,  Polk  County  High. 
Copeland,  Polk  County  High. 
H.  Robinson,  Rhea  Co.  High. 
N.  Locke,  Rhea  County  High. 

F.  Darwin,  Rhea  County  High. 
M.  Fooshee,  Rhea  County  High. 
J.  Jarnigan,  Rhea  County  High. 

G.  Darwin,  Rhea  County  High. 

C.  Hixon,  Rhea  County  High. 
J.  Weir,  Rhea  County  High. 

J.  Wheeler,  Rhea  County  High. 

C.  Johnson,  White  County  High. 

D.  Gunn,  White  County  High. 
D.  Wilson,  Johnson  City  High. 
C.  Wilson,  Johnson  City  High. 
Gilmer,  Johnson  City  High. 
Davenport,  Johnson  City  High. 
Watson,  Johnson  City  High. 


120  YARD  HIGH  HURDLES 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  17  1-5  seconds,  Bonebrake  of  Castle 

Heights,  1912. 

Trial  Heats:    First  Heat.    1   Time  

2  

3  

Second  Heat.    1   Time  

2  

3  
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100  YARD  DASH 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,   10  1-5  seconds,   Prothro  of  Castle 
Heights,  1912;  Johnson  of  Tusculum  Prep.,  1913. 

1  Siler  (15)  Time  10  2-5 

2  Lowry  (1) 

3  Wood  (2) 

4  Plumlee  (27) 

FINALS  120  YARD  HIGH  HURDLES 

1  Dore  (29)  Time  20  seconds 

2  F.  Darwin  (65) 

3  Garred  (9) 

4  Mann  (33) 

HALF  MILE  RUN 
Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  2  min.  9  3-5  seconds,  Welch  of  T.  M.  I., 

1913 

1  F.  Darwin  Time  2:14  3-5 

2  Boyd  (31) 

3  Roehl  (30) 

4  Park  (43) 

220  YARD  DASH 
Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  22  seconds,  Johnston  of  Tusculum 

Prep,  1913 

1  Siler  (15)  Time  23  2-5  seconds 

2  Robinson  (63) 

3  Long  (1) 

4  Plumlee  (27) 

220  YARD  LOW  HURDLES 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  28  seconds,  Rowlett  of  Castle  Height, 

1914 

Trial  Heats:    First  Heat.    1   Time  .  

2  

3  

Second  Heat   1   Time  

2  

3  

440  YARD  DASH 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  52  1-5  seconds,  Johnston  of  Tusculum 

Prep,  1913 

1  Long  (1)  Time  56  3-5  seconds 

2  Rainey  (4) 

3  P.  Slattery  (41) 
Siler  (15) 

220  YARD  LOW  HURDLES  FINAL 

1  Garred  (9)        Time  29  3-5  seconds 
Rowlett  (8) 

3  H.  Robinson  (63) 

4  Dore  (29) 
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ONE  MILE  RUN 

Record  U.  of  T.  Tnterscholastic,  4  min.  44  seconds,  Shefter  of  Memphis, 

1914 

1  Gibbon  (32)        Time  4 :58  3-8 

2  Boyd  (31) 

3  Crossett  (7) 

4  Park  (43) 

HALF  MILE  RELAY  RACE 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  1  min.  36  1-5  seconds,  Castle  Heights, 

1913 

1  Castle  Heights 

2  Knoxville  High  School 

3  Central  High  School 

POLE  VAULT 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  9  ft.  10  in.,  Rogers  of  T.  M.  I.,  1913 
1  Butler  (45)   Height  10-5 


2  Quinn  (48)   Height  9-11  

3  Wiggs  (10)   Height  9   

4  D.  Gunn  (73)   Height  8-6   

RUNNING  HIGH  JUMP 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  5  ft.  4  in.,  Nelson  of  Castle  Heights,  1912, 
Davis  of  Knoxville  High,  1913 

1  Davenport  (77)   Height  5-5%  

2  P.  Slattery  (41)   Height  5-4   

3  Rowlett  (8)  Height  5   

4  G.  Darwin  (68)   Height  4-9   


RUNNING  BROAD  JUMP 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  20  ft.  4  in.,  Davis  of  Knoxville  High, 

1914 

1  Jarred  (9)   Distance  20   

2  E.  Knabe  (24)   Distance  19   

3  Siler  (15)   Distance  18-7   

4  P.  Slatery   Distance  18-6   


12-lb.  SHOT  PUT 
Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  50  ft.  1  in.,  Bohm  of  Castle  Heights,  1913 

1  Birchfield  (13)   ____Distance  43-9%  

2  Wiggs  (10)  Distance  42-4   

3  Mitchell   (21)   Distance  40-9%  

4  Gooch  (35)   Distance  40-5   

DISCUS  HURL 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  114  ft.  8  in.,  Bohm  of  Castle  Heights, 

1913 

1  Wiggs  (10)   Distance  115-1  

2  Mitchell  (21)   Distance  112-8  

3  Quinn  (48)   Distance  98-10  
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Castle  Heights 

Central  High 

Knoxville  Business  College 

Knoxville  High 

Maryville  Prep. 

Polk  County  High 

Rhea  County  High 

White  County  High 

Johnson  City  H.  S. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  CITY 


Under  this  heading  the  following  editorial  appeared 
in  the  Sentinel,  29  November.  The  sentiments  expressed 
are  highly  agreeable  to  every  member  and  friend  of  the 
State's  great  institution.  Would  that  such  cordial  feel- 
ing generally  prevailed  in  the  city  of  which  the  University 
is  the  most  valuable  asset. 

Never  before  has  Knoxville  been  stirred  by  college  spirit,  as  was  the 
case  Thursday  afternoon  and  night,  following  the  University  of  Tennessee's 
magnificent  victory  over  the  eleven  from  Kentucky  State  college.  The 
score,  23  to  6,  which  confirmed  the  Tennessee  team  as  the  football  cham- 
pions of  the  South,  was  a  powerful  inspiration  to  the  entire  city  to  unite 
as  one  in  exultation  over  the  splendid  athletic  achievement. 

As  hundreds  of  students  and  football  fans  marched  through  Gay  Street 
and  other  business  thoroughfares,  loudly  acclaiming  the  Tennessee  yell  and 
rejoicing  over  the  gridiron  victory,  sidewalks  were  congested  with  throngs 
of  citizens  who,  by  their  presence  and  their  audible  cheers  and  felicitations, 
appreciated  the  meaning  of  the  achievement. 

It  was  a  victory  for  all  of  Knoxville  and  all  of  Tennessee.  It  puts  the 
Volunteers  at  the  head  of  college  athletics  in  the  South,  and  gives  the 
University  of  Tennessee  a  prestige  as  an  institution  of  learning  that  is 
invaluable.  It  is  conceded  that  to  excel  in  football  is  not  the  prime  pur- 
pose of  a  big  educational  institution,  such  as  is  our  university.  Never- 
theless, it  is  accepted  that  wholesome  and  healthful  physical  exercise,  such 
as  is  afforded  by  football  and  other  clean  sports,  is  conducive  to  better 
mentality  and  to  a  greater  degree  of  achievement  in  the  lecture  room 
and  laboratory.  To  attain  the  best  results,  the  athletic  development  must 
be  simultaneous  with  earnest  mental  culture.  The  two,  therefore,  will  go 
hand  in  hand  in  building  up  spirit,  mind  and  body;  for  the  spirit  is  also 
inspired  and  kindled  into  ambitions  and  vigor  by  reason  of  the  concerted 
evolution  of  mental  and  physical  faculties. 

Already  the  University  of  Tennessee  has  won  wide  recognition  as  an 
educational  institution,  second  to  none  in  the  South,  and  with  few  superiors 
in  the  Nation.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  purpose  of  a  college  is,  as 
all  will  agree,  to  broaden  the  mental  vision  and  capacities.  Until  the  best 
methods  and  facilities  for  bringing  this  about  are  attained,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  maintain  the  rank  now  won  by  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
With  this  advancement  secure,  the  university's  officials  are  very  properly 
piving  more  and  more  attention  each  year  to  furthering  athletic  interests 
of  the  institution. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  many  schools  and  colleges  have  been  placed 
upon  the  map,  so  to  speak,  by  reason  of  their  achievements  in  sports. 
Such  victories  give  the  institution  publicity  in  the  printed  page,  and  in  the 
gossip  and  minds  of  individuals,  that  otherwise  is  not  attainable.  They 
mean  an  element  of  advertising,  not  only  for  the  university  but  also  for 
the  city  in  which  the  institution  is  located.  Therefore,  Knoxville  is  profit- 
ing in  no  small  degree  from  the  good  work  of  the  big  fellows,  who  have 
carried  the  Tennessee  football  to  such  unprecedented  victories  in  the 
season  which  closed  Thursday. 

That  Knoxville  should  possess  the  football  championship  of  the 
South  is  an  honor  worth  while.  It  has  been  well  won,  and  it  should  be 
cherished  and  shouted  broadcast  by  every  true  Knoxvillian. 
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One  of  the  lessons  from  the  victories,  and  the  demonstrations  up- 
town Thursday  afternoon  and  night,  is  that  there  should  be  a  crystalliza- 
tion of  a  more  cordial  and  fraternal  sentiment  between  the  University  of 
Tennessee  and  citizens  of  Knoxville.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  in  this 
city  are  thousands  of  people,  who  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  work  the 
great  state  institution  is  accomplishing  here  in  our  midst.  They  have  never 
ventured  to  visit  the  college,  or  to  become  informed  as  to  any  part  of  its 
work.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  The  university  is  a  part  and  parcel  of 
Knoxville,  and  this  would  be  so  even  though  it  were  not  a  state  institu- 
tion. The  city's  population,  individually  and  collectively,  owes  the  uni- 
versity a  cooperation  which,  if  given  enthusiastically  and  continuously,  will 
enable  it  to  prosper  in  a  way  that  is  not  possible  through  support  of  any 
other  character. 

An  institution,  regardless  of  its  purpose  or  how  strong  it  may  be 
financially,  after  all  is  not  unlike  the  individual.  It  is  intensely  human, 
in  that  it  depends  upon  popular  sentiment  and  popular  support  for  its 
success. 

Knoxville  has  been  generous  in  its  support  of  football  "on  the  hill" 
this  season — perhaps,  because  the  Volunteers  have  been  the  victors.  Now 
that  Knoxville  has  given  a  practical  evidence  of  what  it  can  do  in  backing 
up  the  university's  athletics,  let  this  be  continued  in  the  future,  and  let  the 
same  spirit  be  exemplified  in  other  avenues  of  activity  of  the  university. 

The  university  and  the  city  should  be  as  one. 


STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 


In  a  sense,  a  university  is  what  the  students  make  it. 
This  is  true  largely  in  athletics;  it  is  no  less  true  of  char- 
acter and  of  culture.  What  the  students  are  making  it  is 
most  adequately  reflected  by  their  periodicals.  When  these 
are  actually  conducted  by  the  undergraduates,  they  with 
fair  precision  measure  literary  taste,  and  define  the  atti- 
tude to  the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  institution  from  which  they 
emanate  is  judged  by  such  fruits. 

The  periodicals  of  the  University,  with  staff  for  1913- 
1914,  are  the  following: 

Tf^fe  Orange  and  White:  Ira  Armstrong  Ramsey*, 
Editor-in-Chief;  James  Alexander  Fowler,  Jr.,  Mary  Annie 
Landy,  John  Thomas  Muse,  Guy  Youngerman,  and  Frank 
Young  Hill,  Associate  Editors;  Grady  Keyes  Rutledge, 
News  Editor;  Sidney  Guy  Abernathy,  Agricultural  Editor; 
Hugh  Montgomery  Brinkley,  Athletic  Editor;  Alice  Cal- 
houn, Social  Editor;  Thomas  Fleming  Hazen,  Jr.,  Business 


*Resigned;  succeeded  by  John  Anderson  Ayres. 
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Manager;  Spencer  M.  Tunnell,  Assistant  Business  Manager. 

University  of  Temiessee  Magazine:  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch,  Editor-in-Chief;  Curtis  Gavin  Gentry  and  Aubrey 
Victoria  Faulkner,  Associate  Editors;  Guy  Youngerman, 
Exchange  Editor;  William  Posey  Bryant,  Business  Man- 
ager ;  John  Dixie  Kelly,  Assistant  Business  Manager. 

^s$e  Volunteer:  Arthur  Preston  Whitaker,  Editor-in 
Chief;  May  Morgan,  Clara  Pindell,  Grady  Keyes  Rutledge, 
and  Robert  Swepson  Leach,  Associate  Editors;  Hugh 
Royston  Goforth,  Jr.,  Ira  Armstrong  Ramsey,  Joseph 
Horace  Pickett,  John  Horace  Parmalee,  Art  Editors;  Victor 
Hill  Klein,  15,  Alfa  Smith,  '16,  Robert  Medaris  Lindsay, 
and  John  Frederick  Bibb,  '16,  John  Thomas  Muse  and  Niles 
Neshitt  Warwick,  17,  Evelyn  Hazen,  '18,  Mary  Louise 
Eskridge,  Graduate,  and  Richard  Mcllwaine,  Class  Editors; 
William  Posey  Bryant,  Business  Manager;  Alexander  Cam- 
eron, Advertising  Manager. 

'We  U.  T.  Farmer:  Staff:  Letcher  P.  Gabbard,  15, 
Editor;  Sidney  Guy  Abernathy,  '16,  Asst.  Editor;  Thomas 
Lawson  Robinson,  '15,  Business  Manager;  Ira  Thomas 
Elrod,  16,  Asst.  Business  Manager;  Victor  Hill  Klein,  15, 
Local  Business  Manager;  Charles  Clarence  Flanery,  15, 
Circulation  Manager.  Department  Editors:  Lewis  Carroll 
Pace,  16,  Agronomy;  John  Blakemore  Baker,  16,  Dairying; 
Jesse  Milton  Shaver,  15,  Animal  Husbandry;  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery Brinkley,  15,  Horticulture;  Kathleen  V.  Lee,  15, 
Domestic  Science  and  Art;  Woodson  Samuel  Baldwin,  15, 
General  Reporter;  Connie  Martin  Haenseler,  14,  Alumni. 


CONCERNING  THE  FACULTY 


Prevented  by  the  war  from  visiting  Europe,  and 
asked  by  both  Columbia  and  Pennsylvania  to  join  the 
staffs  of  their  summer  schools,  Dr.  Bruce  reluctantly  sur- 
rendered his  liberty  to  give  two  courses  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Professor  Clarke  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Peabody 
Summer  School. 

Dr.  Ogden  having  resigned  to  accept  a  place  in  the 
University  of  Kansas,  Dr.  Eliott  Park  Frost  has  come  in 
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his  stead.  Dr.  Frost  is  an  A.  B.  of  Dartmouth,  1905;  M. 
A.  of  the  same,  1906;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard,  1908;  Harvard 
Travelling  Fellow  to  Berlin  University,  1908-9 ;  Instructor  in 
Psychology  and  Philosophy,  Princeton,  1909-10;  Instructor 
in  Psychology,  Yale,  1910-14. 

Lieutenant  Burdett,  '08,  celebrated  his  return  to  the 
army  by  taking  his  degree  of  Master  of  Laws;  he  will  go 
to  the  Philippines  for  three  years. 

Professor  Turner  has  become  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Law.  It  is  hoped  that  Judge  Turner  will  write  his  rem- 
iniscences of  University  life,  extending  over  twenty-two 
years,  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  Malcolm  McDermott,  of  Princeton  College  and  the 
Harvard  College  of  Law,  for  the  past  three  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  bar,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  our 
College  of  Law. 

Dr.  Swiggett  left  in  April  to  become,  for  the  next 
year,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  To 
supply  his  place,  Dr.  DuBuque  was  secured. 

Professors  Hamilton  and  Buchanan  are  collaborating 
in  the  production  of  an  elementary  high  school  treatise  on 
arithmetic  and  algebra. 

Misses  Fay  and  Eaton  have  just  published  through  the 
Boston  Book  Company,  Instruction  in  the  Use  of  Books 
and  libraries.  It  constitutes  No.  12  of  the  "Useful  Ref- 
erence' '  Series. 

Miss  Ida  Lee  Andrew,  long  the  efficient  secretary  of 
the  Summer  School  of  the  South,  was  married  12  June  to 
Mr.  Raleigh  Moses.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  will  make  their 
home  at  Morningside. 

After  a  long  illness  and  great  suffering,  Mrs.  Cooper 
Davis  Schmitt  died  2  June.  The  funeral  services  held  at 
the  Schmitt  home,  1302  White  Avenue,  reminded  the  loyal 
friends  of  the  family  of  services  very  similar  held  in  honor 
of  Dean  Schmitt,  6  December,  1910. 

Dr.  Perkins  represented  the  University  at  the  installa- 
tion of  President  Goodnow  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

Dr.  James  Temple  Porter  was,  23  June,  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Smith  Davidson,  now  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  (B.  S.,  1911,  M.  A.,  1912). 
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Professors  Bruce  and  Darnall  spent  the  summer  in 
Europe. 

Professor  H.  Eugene  Parsons,  after  fifteen  years  in 
the  teaching  of  music,  resigned  to  accept  the  appointment 
of  organist  and  musical  director  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Columbus,  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Virginia  A.  Fain,  for  years  matron  at  Barbara 
Blount,  whose  mothering  of  the  girls  was  not  perfunctory 
but  genuine,  died  in  Atlanta  in  early  September.  Her  pass- 
ing is  sincerely  mourned.   Faculty  resolutions  follow: 

"The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  desires  hereby  to  ex- 
press its  profound  regret  at  the  death  of  Mrs.  Virginia  A.  Fain,  matron  of 
Barbara  Blount  hall;  its  appreciation  of  her  many  excellent  qualities  and 
of  the  great  services  which  she  rendered  to  this  institution. 

"Her  sympathetic  nature  made  her  the  friend  of  every  young  woman 
who  resided  at  that  hall,  and  her  great  endowment  of  poise  and  common 
sense  made  her  a  safe  advisor  for  them. 

"She  possessed  remarkable  executive  ability  and  demonstrated  it  in 
the  performance  of  her  daily  duties  and  especially  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Summer  School  of  the  South. 

"During  the  last  year  of  her  life  among  us,  though  stricken  with  a 
mortal  disease,  there  was  no  change  in  her  brave  and  cheery  manner  or  in 
her  readiness  to  meet  emergencies. 

"The  sympathy  of  this  faculty  is  hereby  extended  to  Mrs.  Fain's 
relatives  and  friends  in  their  bereavement  with  an  assurance  that  her 
memory  will  long  linger  in  this  university. 

"On  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

"CHARLES  W.  TURNER, 
"CAROLINE  CARPENTER, 
"THOS.  D.  MORRIS, 

Committee." 

At  the  installation  of  President  Hixson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chattanooga,  Dean  Ferris  was  appointed  to  repre- 
sent Tennessee.  Dean  Ingersoll,  Professor  Hamilton,  and 
Dr.  Perkins  were  expected  to  represent,  respectively,  Yale 
Texas,  and  Williams. 

Secretary  Fitzgerald's  marriage  11  June,  1914,  was 
inadvertently  omitted  in  the  last  Record.  Miss  Damie 
Mildred  Cornell  was  the  bride. 

President  and  Mrs.  Ayres  were  deeply  condoled  with 
over  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ayres's  mother,  Mrs.  Martha  Ander- 
son, 10  June,  1914.  The  remains  were  taken  to  Lexing- 
ton, Virginia,  the  old  home,  for  burial.  The  present  sum- 
mer, 11  July,  they  had  the  sympathy  of  all  their  friends 
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in  the  loss  of  their  oldest  son,  Samuel  Warren  Ayres,  a 
young  scholar  of  prominence,  who  had  been  graduated 
from  the  University,  had  studied  a  year  at  Heidelberg,  and 
was  still  pursuing  work  for  the  doctorate  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

The  death  of  William  Anderson  Knabe,  Esq.,  for  years 
instructor  of  the  cadet  band  and  member  of  the  Law 
Faculty  occurred  16  October.  Follow  the  resolutions 
adopted : 

"Whereas,  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Anderson  Knabe, 
for  fifteen  years  instructor  of  the  band  in  the  University  and  lately  also 
an  instructor  in  its  law  department ; 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Knabe  the  university  loses 
a  teacher  of  excellent  capacity,  whose  services,  especially  in  the  training 
of  the  band,  have  long  been  of  great  value  to  this  institution. 

"That  they  put  on  record  their  appreciation  of  his  conscientious  work 
and  of  the  kindliness  and  tact  which  secured  for  him  not  only  the  esteem 
but  the  friendship  of  the  students  who  came  under  his  instruction. 

"That  they  share  with  the  whole  community  in  the  sense  of  loss  which 
the  death  of  so  admirable  a  citizen  and  magistrate  has  occasioned. 

"That  they  offer  their  profound  sympathy  to  the  members  of  the  be- 
reaved family  and  direct  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted 
to  them. 

"On  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

"J.  DOUGLAS  BRUCE, 
"CHARLES  W.  TURNER, 
"A.  M.  BURDETT, 

Committee." 

On  January  15  Mrs.  Ingersoll  died.  As  she  had  been 
the  devoted  nurse  of  Judge  Ingersoll,  his  friends  feared 
his  life  would  not  be  greatly  prolonged.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  great  surprise  when  his  death  occurred  12  March. 
Faculty  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
have  been  greatly  shocked  by  the  sudden  decease  of  their  beloved  colleague, 
Judge  Henry  H.  Ingersoll,  who  had  been  in  his  accustomed  health  until 
a  few  weeks  before  his  summons  came,  and 

"Whereas,  they  desire  to  give  expression  to  their  profound  sorrow 
occasioned  by  his  death; 

"Be  it  resolved  that  in  the  death  of  Judge  Ingersoll  the  university 
loses  a  faithful  administrative  officer,  an  incomparable  teacher,  and  a  wise 
counsellor. 

"That  they  admire  the  noble  and  unselfish  conception  of  duty  to  his 
profession  and  to  society  that  prompted  Judge  Ingersoll  to  turn  aside  from 
the  successful  practice  of  the  law  and  accept  in  1890  the  deanship  of 
the  Law  Department  for  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
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"That  they  recognize  that  for  twenty-four  years  he  has  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  performed  the  administrative  duties  of  that  office  and  has 
striven  zealously  to  lift  the  standard  of  legal  education  not  only  in  Ten- 
nessee but  also  throughout  the  South.  As  a  teacher  he  trained  successfully 
the  students  in  the  principles  of  substantive  and  remedial  law,  and  by  ex- 
ample and  precept  he  inculcated  in  their  minds  the  purest  and  loftiest 
ideals,  both  in  regard  to  their  profession  and  the  state. 

"That  they  will  ever  cherish  with  grateful  memories  his  broad  sym- 
pathy and  kindly  disposition  which  led  him  to  take  an  interest  in  every 
student  activity  and  to  extend  his  helpful  influence  to  every  phase  of 
university  life. 

"That  they  offer  their  profound  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  daughter 
of  Judge  Ingersoll,  and  direct  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  trans- 
mitted to  her. 

"JOHN  R.  NEAL, 

"J.  DOUGLAS  BRUCE, 

"SAMUEL  M.  BAIN, 

Committee.*' 

Miss  Louise  G.  Turner  has  published  four  bulletins  in 
the  Canning  Club  Series  of  the  publications  of  the  Division 
of  Extension:  "Kitchen  Rules,  Setting  the  Table,  Bever- 
ages"; "Cereals  and  Breads";  "Eggs  and  Meat";  "House 
Cleaning."  She  addressed  the  Middle  Tennessee  Educa- 
tional Association  on  "Home  Economics — The  Subject 
Matter  and  Methods  Suited  to  the  Secondary  Schools,"  and 
discussed  "The  Convenient  Arrangement  of  Country  Kitch- 
ens," before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canning  Club  Agents 
of  Tennessee  and  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Farragut  High  School. 
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COMMENCEMENT  CALENDAR 

The  University  of  Tennessee 

MAY  27-31,  1916 


JUNIOR-SENIOR  ENTERTAINMENT— Saturday,  May  27,  2  p.  m. 

BACCALAUREATE  SERMON— Sunday,  May  28,  Jefferson  Hall,  8  p.  m. 
The  Rev.  Josiah  Sibley,  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES— Monday, 
May  29,  President's  Office,  Science  Hall,  9:30  a.  m. 

DRESS  PARADE  AND  BAND  CONCERT— Monday,  May  29,  Wait 
Field,  5  p.  m. 

PRESIDENT'S  RECEPTION— Monday,  May  29,  University  Campus,  8 
p.  m. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  PHI  KAPPA  PHI— Tuesday,  May  30,  Carne- 
gie Library,  10  a.  m.  ISHBBPr 

SENIOR  CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES— Tuesday,  May  30,  Jefferson  Hall, 
8  p.  m. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES— Wednesday,  May  31,  Jefferson  Hall, 
10  a.  m. 


INTER-SOCIETY  CONTEST 


The  heading  is  retained,  though  again  the  societies 
failed  to  foregather.  Instead,  Chi-Delta  celebrated  the  occa- 
sion by  the  following  double-header: 


CHI  DELTA  LITERARY  SOCIETY 


Declamation  and  Oratorical  Contest 
Saturday,  May  27,  1916,  7 :30  p.  m. 
Science"  Hall 
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Declamation  Contest 

Harry  Gray   Impromptu 

Louis  Binstock*  "Selection  from  'Madame  X' " 

VanDyke  Ochs  'The  Killing  of  Dan  McGrew" 

J.  B.  Tegarden  "Regulus  to  the  Carthaginians" 

L.  J.  Kerr  ''The  Unknown  Speaker" 

R.  A.  Jones  "Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators" 

Judges  for  Declamation  Contest — Mrs.  L.  C.  French,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Perkins, 
General  J.  R.  Penland,  Mr.  W.  T.  Kennerly,  Mr.  B.  A.  Tripp. 

Oratorical  Contest 

R.  H.  Browning  "The  South's  Hero  of  Peace" 

E.  F.  Peoples  "War  Is  Hell" 

J.  B.  Tegarden  "Our  Country's  Bid  to  the  Indifferent  Man" 

Ramsey  Clayton*  "The  Divinity  of  Prohibition" 


Judges  of  Oratorical  Contest — Mr.  Harley  J.  Fowler,  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Donald- 
son, Mr.  James  Maynard,  Jr.,  General  C.  T.  Cates,  Jr.,  Mr.  Henry 
Hudson. 


Presentation  of  Medals  Dean  J.  D.  Hoskins 

Presiding  Officer  J.  Elmer  Lambdin,  President  of  Chi  Delta 

A  social  hour  will  follow  the  program.  Refreshments  served  in  the 
Chi  Delta  Hall  on  the  third  floor  of  South  College,  south  end.  Everyone 
invited  to  remain. 


*Winner. 


BACCALAUREATE  PROGRAM 


SUNDAY,  28  MAY,  1916,  8  P.  M. 


Hymn 

Invocation — The  Rev.  Alvin  C.  Goddard. 
Anthem 

Prayer — The  Rev.  W.  T.  Thompson. 
Anthem 

Lesson — The  Rev.  E.  H.  Peacock. 
Hymn 

Sermon — The  Rev.  Josiah  Sibley. 
Doxology 

Benediction — The  Rev.  Josiah  Sibley. 
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BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 


By  the  Rev.  Josiah  Sibley,  D.  D., 
of  the  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Francisco 


THE  TWO  RACES  OF  MEN 


"/  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks, 

and  to  the  Barbarians:" — Romans  1:14. 

The  world  is  keenly  aware  of  varying  races  to-day.  Racial  character- 
istics, racial  traits,  racial  heritages  are  much  dwelt  upon.  Every  race  of 
men  seems  to  feel  itself  infinitely  superior  to  every  other  race.  Further 
than  this  no  sooner  does  a  certain  race  show  itself  capable  of  self-support 
and  of  holding  its  own  in  the  world  than  the  race  just  next  door  begins 
to  behold  in  it  a  rival  which  threatens  the  ultimate  extinction  of  itself 
and  of  all  civilization !  For  generations  we  have  known  of  the  race  peril 
in  the  South  from  the  presence  of  the  one  time  African  slaves,  then  we 
heard  of  the  yellow  peril  from  across  the  China  Sea,  then  followed  the 
Japanese  peril,  then  the  Mexican  peril.  England  of  late  years  has  shivered 
at  the  presence  of  what  she  called  the  Teutonic  peril,  while  the  Germans 
have  been  equally  concerned  about  the  far-off  approach  of  a  Slav  peril, 
which  like  a  mighty  glacier  was  pushing  slowly  but  surely  from  far-off 
Siberia  and  Russia  for  the  ultimate  crushing  of  Western  Civilization. 
The  hosts  of  Europe  are  making  night  hideous  to-day  with  nightmares 
which  have  become  a  reality  because  of  constant  nervousness  over  these 
so-called  threatening  race  perils. 

Race  pride  as  universal ;  nor  is  it  barren  of  noble  achievements.  It 
serves  to  put  a  people  on  their  mettle,  the  knowledge  of  a  great  past  will 
frequently  stir  to  using  of  the  present  for  the  sake  of  a  surpassing  future. 
It  will  compel  to  the  costliest  acts  of  self-sacrifice;  it  warms  the  heart 
with  the  deepest  sentiment.  The  good  old  air  sings  itself  on  and  never 
dies : 

"Show  me  the  Scotchman  who  doesn't  love  the  thistle, 
Show  me  the  Englishman  who  doesn't  love  the  rose, 
Show  me  the  true-hearted  son  of  old  Erin  who  doesn't  love  the  spot 
Where  the  Shamrock  grows." 

A  sentimental  public  answers  antiphonally,  "Show  me  the  French- 
man whose  heart  doesn't  bound  at  the  sound  of  the  'Marseillaise' !  Show 
me  the  German  whom  the  strains  of  'Die  Wacht  am  Rhein'  does  not  bathe 
with  emotions  of  love  for  the  Fatherland !  Show  me  the  American  to 
whom  the  'Star-Spangled  Banner',  'Dixie',  and  'My  Country,  Tis  of  Thee', 
will  not  give  a  quiver  of  devotion !" 

So  full  of  sentiment  is  race  pride,  yet  also  it  is  the  fountain-source  of 
bigotry,  selfishness,  and  intolerance.  It  makes  heart-burnings ;  it  stirs  envy 
and  jealousy. 

Race  prejudice  is  the  ill-gotten  child  of  race  pride.  It  is  conceived  in 
envy  and  brought  forth  in  dishonor.  Perenially  tonic  is  the  adventurous 
journey  after  the  Golden  Fleece  undertaken  by  Jason  and  Hercules  and 
Orpheus,  and  two  score  other  youthful  heroes  of  Greece,  who  were  after- 
ward to  attain  large  renown.  With  high  hopes  they  set  sail  from  Colchis 
in  the  gigantic  little  ship  that  held  just  fifty  men.  Arrived  at  the  longed- 
for  haven  Jason  was  told  that  he  might  have  the  golden  fleece  provided 
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he  could  yoke  to  the  plow  two  fire-breathing  bulls  with  brazen  feet,  and 
sow  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  which  Cadmus  had  slain,  and  from  which 
it  was  well  known  that  a  crop  of  armed  men  would  spring  up  who  would 
turn  their  weapons  against  their  producer.  By  means  of  a  certain  magic 
stone  furnished  by  Medea,  Jason  was  able  to  subdue  these  monsters. 
But  not  so  with  the  modern  Argonauts  who  have  sought  the  golden  fleece 
in  the  craft  Race-Pride.  They  have  landed  in  the  coveted  country,  they 
have  yoked  the  fire-breathing  bulls,  they  have  sown  the  dragons'  teeth 
of  race-prejudice,  but  when  they  assail  the  armed  host  which  has  sprung 
from  these  venomous  seed  they  lack  the  magic  charm  and  go  down  to 
death  smitten  by  the  results  of  their  own  folly. 

Race-prejudice  is  the  direct  product  of  ignorance.  To  speak  slight- 
ingly and  scoffingly  of  the  achievement  of  any  race  is  to  show  one's  own 
ignorance  of  history,  to  confess  his  own  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  things 
that  have  made  the  world  great.  If  race  prejudice  is  the  direct  product 
of  ignorance,  it  feeds  on  envy  and  jealousy,  and  when  it  is  full-grown  it 
turns  loose  into  the  world  more  thistles  and  thorns,  more  plagues  and 
diseases  than  ever  were  borne  by  ill-winds  from  Pandora's  box  to  prey 
upon  an  unfortunate  humanity. 

There  are  but  two  cures  for  the  dread  malady  of  race  prejudice  with 
all  its  deadly  evils :  knowledge  and  a  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood. 

While  race  prejudice  is  so  keenly  exalted  to-day  it  is  well  for  the 
world  to  remember  that  as  no  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth 
to  himself,  so  also  no  nation  liveth  or  dieth  unto  itself. 

In  the  midst  of  the  proud  boasting  of  race  pride,  one  realizes  that 
after  all  there  are  but  two  races  among  men,  and  these  two  races  are 
divided  not  by  blood,  nor  by  clime,  nor  by  history,  nor  yet  by  geography. 
These  two  races  have  much  in  common.  They  live  in  the  same  little  world, 
they  have  the  same  biological  ancestry,  they  have  common  blood,  common 
physical  endowment,  common  spiritual  heritage.  Of  course  not  all  are 
alike,  but  the  differences  are  individual  and  not  racial,  and  all  have  the 
same  three  score  and  ten  years  for  making  the  most  of  themselves  and 
their  environments,  and  then  they  go  to  the  same  mysterious  common 
destiny,  according  as  each  hath  builded. 

Confessing  the  unescapable  solidarity  of  the  human  race,  the  oneness 
of  its  existence  on  earth  at  any  coincident  time,  we  yet  recognize  that 
there  are  two  races  among  men  and  only  two.  It  will  be  of  infinite  value 
in  the  solution  of  the  great  race  problem  to-day  to  study  these  two  races. 

What  are  these  two  races  of  men?  Charles  Lamb  in  one  of  his  Essays 
of  Elia  remarks,  'The  human  species,  according  to  the  best  theory  I  can 
form  of  it,  is  composed  of  two  distinct  races,  the  men  who  borrow  and 
the  men  who  lend.  To  these  two  original  diversities  may  be  reduced  all 
those  impertinent  classifications  of  Gothic  and  Celtic  tribes,  white  men, 
black  men,  red  men.  All  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  "Parthians,  and  Medes, 
and  Elamites,"  flock  hither  and  do  naturally  fall  in  with  one  or  other  of 
these  primary  distinctions. 

The  division  of  borrowers  and  lenders  which  Lamb  applies  to  individ- 
uals is  equally  true  of  peoples  and  nations.  Paul  realized  it  when  he  said 
"I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  Barbarians ;  both  to  the  wise, 
a.id  to  the  unwise."  Helen  Keller  has  graphically  portrayed  it  in  her 
discussion  entitled,  "The  Hand  of  The  World."  With  eye  of  the  spirit, 
far  keener  than  any  physical  eye,  she  discerns  herself  and  all  dwellers  on 
earth  as  being  ministered  to  by  a  gnarled,  yet  kindly  hand,  the  great  hand 
of  the  world,  and  the  fingers  of  this  hand  are  composed  of  all  artificers 
and  laborers  and  workmen  in  every  trade  and  art  and  industry  and  pro- 
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/ession.  All  these  are  mutually  parts  of  each  other,  and  all  unite  for  the 
sake  of  working  for  all. 

The  warring  nations  of  Europe  are  all  debtors  to  one  another,  artist- 
ically, economically,  financially,  and  politically.  When  the  better  angels 
of  our  national  natures  shall  be  allowed  freedom  once  more  we  shall 
recognize  that  Germany  has  contributed  something  besides  frightfulness 
to  the  world,  that  Russia  has  produced  something  besides  despotism  and 
ballet-dances;  Tolstoi  and  Verschagin  speak  the  infinite  idealism  that 
slumbers  in  the  heart  of  the  Russian  people.  Twenty  years  ago  when  a 
negro  educator  from  Tuskeegee  sprang  into  national  fame  at  the  Atlanta 
Exposition,  he  did  it  because  in  his  speech  he  made  the  statement,  "White 
people  and  the  black  people  of  the  South  can  be  as  united  as  the  palm  of 
the  hand  so  far  as  our  industrial  affairs  are  concerned,  but  as  separate  as 
the  fingers  so  far  as  social  affairs  are  concerned."  As  our  country  is  be- 
ing called  upon  to  take  great  military  precaution  for  the  protection  of 
itself  in  the  future  it  will  be  able  to  find  in  preparedness  a  means  of 
security  only  by  constantly  being  reminded  of  the  contribution  which 
every  race  of  men  makes  to  every  other  race. 

Before  he  examines  the  two  races  of  borrowers  and  lenders  as  applied 
to  nations  and  peoples,  the  observer  will  profit  by  noticing  the  function 
and  the  defects  of  borrowers  and  lenders  as  applied  to  individuals. 

With  delightful  satire  Lamb  describes  these  two  races,  The  infinite 
superiority  of  the  former  [the  borrowers],  which  I  choose,'  he  says,  'to 
designate  as  the  great  race,  is  discernible  in  their  figure,  port,  and  a  certain 
instinctive  sovereignty.  The  latter  [the  lenders]  are  born  degraded.  "He 
shall  serve  his  brethren.''  There  is  something  in  the  air  of  one  of  this 
cast,  lean  and  suspicious;  contrasting  with  the  open,  trusting,  generous 
manners  of  the  other. 

'Observe',  says  he,  'who  have  been  the  greatest  borrowers  of  all  ages — 
Alcibiades,  Falstaff,  Sir  Richard  Steele — our  late  incomparable  Brinsley, 
what  a  family  likeness  in  all  four ! 

'What  a  careless,  even  deportment  hath  your  borrowers !  what  rosy 
gills!  what  a  beautiful  reliance  on  Providence  doth  he  manifest,  taking 
no  more  thought  than  lilies !  *    *  * 

"'He  cometh  to  you  with  a  smile  and  troubleth  you  with  no  receipt; 
confining  himself  to  no  set  season.  Every  dav  is  his  Candlemas  or  feast 
of  Holy  Michael.   *    *  * 

*    *    *  * 

'To  one  like  Elia,  whose  treasures  are  rather  cased  in  leather  covers, 
than  closed  in  iron  coffers,  there  is  a  class  of  alienators  more  formidable 
than  that  which  I  have  touched  upon ;  I  mean  your  borrowers  of  books — 
those  mutilators  of  collections,  spoilers  of  the  symmetry  of  shelves,  and 
creators  of  odd  volumes.' 

But  Lamb  was  not  alone  the  creator  of  apt  pictures  of  conscienceless 
borrowers.  Was  not  Horace  Skimpole  a  veritable  parasite  at  Bleak  House, 
so  sunshiny,  so  childlike,  always  so  delightful,  and  yet  able  to  exist  only 
because  of  the  constant  borrowing  from  good  Mr.  Jarndyce.  The  aimless 
Micawber  was  just  as  great  and  unreliable  a  borrower  from  time  and 
circumstance. 

The  Borrowers 

Nor  does  the  race  of  borrowers  stop  with  these.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  social  borrowing  from  the  family-tree  and  the  latest  fashion 
mode.  There  is  the  mental  borrower,  too  light-brained  to  have  an 
original  thought,  or  to  cultivate  his  thinking  by  companionship  with  great 
books.  Some  become  borrowers  even  of  trouble;  they  have  forgotten 
that  a  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine;  they  will  not  believe  that 
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"Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  There  is  the  moral  borrower, 
he  never  takes  a  stand  for  a  moral  issue;  he  is  content  to  let  the  world 
run  up  hill  or  down,  it  matters  not  to  him;  he  does  not  know  that  Dante 
found  such  denied  entrance  to  either  heaven  or  hell.  There  is  the  spirit- 
ual borrower,  the  religious  tramp ;  unlike  his  property  he  keeps  his  re- 
ligion in  his  wife's  name. 

A  nuisance  to  others,  the  borrower  stands  in  the  road  of  his  own 
best  development.  "Poor  Richard"  was  full  of  injunctions  asserting  the 
value  of  thrift  and  industry  as  over  against  the  easy  road  of  borrowing. 
"Owe  no  man  anything,"  said  Saint  Paul.  It  is  far  easier  to  sign  a  note 
than  it  is  to  pay  one.  The  young  man  or  young  woman  who  resolves  to 
start  a  savings  account  will  escape  the  woes  of  the  borrower. 

Yet  as  full  of  emptiness  as  the  borrower  may  become  there  is  a 
legitimate  borrowing.  The  development  of  a  complex  world  could  not 
go  forward  without  the  aid  of  the  borrowers  and  the  lenders.  The  son 
of  a  wealthy  Chicago  packer  while  still  in  the  University  was  taken  by 
his  elder  brother  to  the  bank  to  borrow  ten  thousand  dollars  that  he 
might  learn  the  value  of  a  wise  investment. 

Robert  Burton,  the  Oxford  sage,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
naively  says,  "If  that  severe  doom  of  Synesius  be  true,  It  is  a  greater 
offence  to  steal  dead  men's  labours  than  their  clothes,  what  shall  be- 
come of  most  Writers?  I  hold  up  my  hand  at  the  bar  amongst  others, 
and  am  guilty  of  felony  in  this  kind.  As  Apothecaries  we  make  new 
mixtures  every  day,  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another;  and  as  those 
old  Romans  robbed  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  to  set  out  their  bad  sited 
Rome,  we  skim  off  the  cream  of  other  men's  wits,  pick  the  choice  flowers 
of  their  tilled  gardens  to  set  our  own  sterile  plots." 

Shakespeare  borrowed  the  plot  of  most  of  his  plays.  But  he  made 
them  his  own  because  he  gave  to  them  the  master  touch  of  eternity. 

The  sole  condition  of  legitimate  borrowing  is  that  one  shall  make  an 
improvement  of  what  he  has  borrowed  so  that  he  turns  it  into  something 
more  valuable.  This  is  what  Lanier  found  pictured  in  that  scraggly  field 
of  Georgia  corn  which  he  celebrated  in  his  "Corn." 

"Look,  out  of  line  one  tall  corn-captain  stands, 
[He  took]  from  all  that  [he  might]  give  to  all." ' 

Young  men  and  young  women,  here  at  this  Commencement  season 
I  want  you  to  realize  that  you  are  here  because  you  have  been  borrowers, 
you  have  been  borrowers  of  knowledge,  borrowers  of  learning,  borrowers 
of  ideas,  borrowers  of  companionship. 

Not  one  day  of  your  two-and-twenty  years  has  been  passed  without 
your  being  a  debtor.  I  wish  that  you  could  realize  how  great  is  your  debt. 
You  are  debtors  to  the  God  who  made  you,  who  gave  you  strong  bodies 
and  clear  minds,  to  the  Christ  who  redeemed  you,  to  the  mother  who 
bore  you,  to  the  father  who  worked  for  you,  to  the  home  that  cared  for 
you  in  tender  years  and  sacrificed  that  you  might  have  a  college  education, 
to  the  State  that  provides  an  education  for  all  the  children,  to  the  nation 
that  makes  possible  justice  and  freedom  under  the  law. 

You  are  debtors  to  all  artisans  and  workers  that  feed  and  clothe  the 
world,  to  all  inventors  and  discoverers,  to  the  thinkers  and  prophets  and 
poets  of  every  age,  to  teachers,  educators,  investigators.  It  were  well  for 
you  to  discover  how  great  is  your  debt  to  Plato,  to  Aristotle,  to  Paul, 
to  Wyclif,  to  Luther,  to  Calvin,  to  Wesley.  The  world  is  even  now  con- 
fessing the  magnitude  of  its  debt  to  the  greatest  of  all  poets.  He  has 
given  finely-turned  and  expressive  phrases  to  men  of  common  speech  who 
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know  not  whence  that  language  came.  Dr.  Palmer,  of  Harvard,  says 
that  were  Shakespeare  not  the  creator  of  "Macbeth",  "Hamlet",  "Lear", 
"Othello",  he  would  be  immortal  because  of  his  154  Sonnetts. 

You  little  dream  how  great  is  your  debt  to  the  English  Bible.  But 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  English  literature  until  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  the  English  tongue.  Milton,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Browning, 
Tennyson,  these  confess  their  debt  to  the  Bible  by  the  abounding  use  they 
make  of  the  Scriptures.  Ruskin  bore  testimony  to  the  influence  on  all 
his  life  and  work  of  the  familiarity  with  the  Bible  which  he  gained  at  his 
mother's  knee.  America  with  her  institutions  of  democracy  and  freedom 
and  justice  and  right  was  born  of  the  Puritan-England  which  was  inbred 
with  the  Bible. 

Your  debt  to  Jesus  Christ  you  do  not  fully  realize.  It  was  because 
he  first  of  all  recognized  how  much  he  owed  to  Christ  that  Paul,  the 
proud  Jew,  was  able  to  say,  "I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  the 
Barbarians."  In  this  day  when  you  are  tempted  to  doubt  the  value  of 
Christianity,  when  the  scale  seems  to  favor  the  rule  of  the  jungle  rather 
than  the  rule  of  love,  look  you  at  the  mighty  testimony  which  disinterested 
scholars  bear  to  the  influence  of  Christ  during  1900  years.  Lecky,  in  his 
"History  of  European  Morals",  testifies  that  Christianity  banished  the 
gladiatorial  shows  and  infanticide,  that  the  exalted  position  of  womanhood 
as  companion  rather  than  plaything  was  due  to  Christianity,  that  philan- 
thropy and  charity  owe  their  greatest  inspiration  to  Christianity,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  hospitals  for  the  sick  until  the  Christian 
woman  Fabiola  established  one  at  Rome.  Fatherhood  of  God,  brotherhood 
of  man,  purity  of  home  life,  peace  of  heart,  courageous  power,  immortal- 
ity of  the  human  spirit  find  their  Alpha  and  Omega  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Would  you  know  the  world's  debt  to  Jesus,  go  to  Haydn  and  Handel  in 
music;  to  Grotius  and  Gladstone  in  statesmanship;  to  Blackstone  and 
Burke  in  law.  What  would  art  be  without  Christ  and  the  Madonna? 
What  would  music  be  without  the  portrayal  of  the  passion  of  the  Son  of 
God? 

You  are  debtors  to  all  achievements  of  the  human  spirit  of  every  age 
and  clime,  and  very  ancient  is  the  tale  of  that  debt.  Religion  is  older 
than  Abraham,  morality  is  older  than  Moses,  sacrifice  is  older  than  Jesus, 
strength  is  older  than  Samson,  poetry  is  older  than  David,  music  is  older 
than  the  Psalms. 

The  Lenders 

The  sole  condition  of  legitimate  borrowing  is  that  one  shall  make  an 
improvement  on  what  he  has  borrowed  and  turn  it  into  something  more 
valuable.  You  can  never  pay  the  debt  which  you  owe  for  these  college 
years  unless  you  shall  become  better  workmen  and  turn  over  to  your  day 
and  generation  happier  conditions,  more  wholesome  surroundings.  You 
are  justified  as  borrowers  only  that  you  may  in  turn  become  lenders,  not 
lenders  after  the  fashion  of  Shylock,  but  generous  contributors  of  the  best 
workmanship  and  character  and  personality  to  the  community,  of  which 
you  are  capable.  The  aim  of  education  is  the  development  of  power.  The 
only  legitimate  use  of  that  power  is  not  for  self  but  for  service. 

You  shall  become  valued  lenders  only  insofar  as  you  are  diligent 
users  of  what  you  have  owed.  The  educated  man  is  not  the  man  that 
knows  every  bit  of  knowledge,  but  he  is  the  one  who  knows  how  to 
think,  how  to  study,  how  to  ascertain  facts,  how  to  deduce  the  proper 
conclusions,  and  how  to  have  the  proper  determination  to  express  those 
conclusions  in  action. 

No  man  or  woman  can  be  a  valued  lender  unless  a  diligent  worker. 
No  man  can  be  a  slacker  and  make  the  proper  use  of  what  he  has  bor- 
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rowed.  In  medieval  England,  there  was  a  deadly  sin  known  by  a  name 
which  has  dropped  out  of  the  language.  The  name  is  gone,  but  the  sin 
remains.  The  word  is  accidia"  and  it  signified  laziness  and  sloth.  Of  the 
terraces  of  Dante's  "Purgatory",  the  fourth  and  central  one  was  the  ter- 
race of  sloth.  Dante  says  in  this  realm,  "The  power  of  my  legs  was  put 
in  truce."  It  is  his  way  of  confessing  the  slack,  half-hearted,  halting 
pursuit  of  the  good.  The  slothful  live  in  sin,  the  sin  of  the  "unlit  lamp  and 
the  ungirt  loin."  To  love  the  good  without  fulfilling  it  in  duty  is  to  create 
within  the  soul  the  night  in  which  no  man  can  work,  and  even  repentance 
can  not  call  back  in  a  moment  the  days  that  might  have  been. 

This  sad  realm  is  filled  with  a  great  company  who  always  rush  eagerly 
forward  as  if  to  make  up  for  what  sloth  had  lost.  A  lazy  man  is  glad 
of  any  excuse  to  throw  down  his  task  and  gossip  with  any  passer-by; 
and  a  busy  man  is  often  accused  of  discourtesy  because  he  refuses  to 
allow  his  work  to  be  interfered  with  by  mere  talk. 

The  sin  of  slothfulness  and  of  laziness  covered  by  the  name  of  accidia 
medievalists  found  indigenous  with  the  preachers.  But  since  the  cleric 
was  the  chief  scholar  of  his  time  it  is  well  that  the  warning  be  spoken  to 
all  scholars  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  cloth. 

Chaucer  in  his  "Persones  Tale"  says: — 

"After  the  synnes  of  envie  and  of  ire,  now  wol  I  speken 
of  the  sin  of  Accidie.  For  envye  blindeth  the  herte  of  a  man, 
and  Ire  troubleth  a  man ;  and  Accidie  maketh  him  hevy, 
thoghtful,  and  wrawe.  Envye  and  Ire  maken  bitternesse  in 
herte;  which  bitternesse  is  moder  of  Accidie,  and  binimeth  him 
the  love  of  alle  goodnesse.  Thanne  is  Accidie  the  anguissh  of  a 
trouble  herte.  ...  Certes,  this  is  a  dampnable  sinne;  for  it 
doth  wrong  to  Jesu  Crist,  and  in-as-muche  as  it  binimeth  the 
service  that  men  oghte  to  doon  to  Crist  with  alle  diligence, 
as  seith  Salomon." 

When  Spencer  describes  Duessa's  Chariot  of  Pryde,  the  portrait  of 
Idlenesse,  the  rider  of  the  first  six  beasts  by  which  it  is  drawn,  is  avowedly 
that  of  a  monk. 

"The  first,  that  all  the  rest  did  guyde, 
Was  sluggish  Idlenesse,  the  nourse  of  sin ; 
Upon  a  slouthful  Asse  he  chose  to  ride, 
Arayed  in  habit  blacke,  and  amis  thin, 
Like  to  an  holy  Monck,  the  service  to  begin." 

The  man  who  means  to  be  the  valued  lender  must  constantly  be  on 
his  guard  against  the  insidious  sin  of  sloth.  But  what  shall  the  lender 
make  as  his  contribution  ?  He  will  desire  to  lend  first  of  all  the  best  that 
he  has  within  himself,  to  express  his  own  individuality.  He  will  endeavor 
to  be  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  no  matter  what  his  work 
may  be. 

Chief  of  all,  he  will  be  the  lender  of  the  sense  of  the  ideal  in  an 
age  that  is  pressed  down  with  the  consideration  of  the  real.  All  the  great- 
est work  in  the  world  has  been  done  in  the  moments  when  workmen  have 
had  a  sense  of  the  unseen,  when  they  have  worked  with  a  passion  for  the 
ideal.  All  movements  of  reform  and  of  progress  and  of  modern  develop- 
ment have  been  accomplished  only  by  those  who  have  had  the  vision  of  the 
ideal.  The  age  in  which  we  live  is  crying  aloud  for  sons  and  daughters  who 
will  give  the  sense  of  the  heavenly  vision.  Where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish.    It  is  for  the  college  young  men  and  young  women  of  this 
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generation  to  loose  the  age  from  the  slavery  of  the  earth-bound  and  to  give 
to  it  wings  which  shall  bring  in  the  conquest  of  joy  and  of  happiness.  As 
lenders  of  the  ideal  you  will  constantly  find  that  you  shall  give  of  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice,  that  you  shall  never  grow  weary  of  the  quest  no  matter 
how  long  delayed  its  achievement  may  seem. 

Whatever  his  shortcomings  and  failures  might  have  been,  there  never 
was  a  braver  seeker  after  the  beautiful  than  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  In  a 
little  Poem,  "Eldorado",  which  he  wrote  just  before  his  death,  Poe  con- 
fesses his  quenchless  passion  for  the  beautiful,  and  he  who  would  attain 
that  goal  must  "ride,  boldly  ride."  I  bid  you  "ride,  boldly  ride,"  as  you 
pursue  your  great  quest. 

"Gaily  bedight, 
A  gallant  knight, 

In  sunshine  and  in  shadow, 
Had  journeyed  long, 
Singing  a  song, 

In  search  of  Eldorado. 

But  he  grew  old — 
This  knight  so  bold — 

And  o'er  his  heart  a  shadow  fell, 
Fell  as  he  found 
No  spot  on  ground, 

That  looked  like  Eldorada. 

And,  as  his  strength 
Failed  him  at  length, 

He  met  a  pilgrim  shadow — 
'Shadow',  said  he, 
'Where  can  it  be — 

This  land  of  Eldorado?' 

'Over  the  Mountains 
Of  the  moon, 

Down  the  Valley  of  the  shadow, 
Ride,  boldly  ride,' 
The  shade  replied, — 

Tf  you  seek  for  Eldorado.' 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  29  May, 
such  faculty  changes  as  were  necessary  were  attended  to, 
and  are  noted  under  the  title,  "Concerning  the  Faculty." 
The  most  important  discussions  at  the  full  Board  meeting, 
25  July,  related  to  the  better  financing  of  the  University, 
and  the  most  significant  legislation  was  that  in  connection 
with  the  Summer  School  of  the  South.  It  will  be  remember- 
ed that  three  years  ago  the  Trustees  voted  to  continue  the 
Summer  School  as  a  part  of  the  University,  in  cooperation 
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with  the  Board  of  Commerce,  who  were  to  indemnify  the 
institution  against  serious  deficit.  In  1916,  that  contract 
expired  and  the  President  was  informed  that  it  would  not 
be  renewed.  Either  the  University  must  finance  the  Sum- 
mer School,  therefore,  or  it  must  abandon  the  eminently 
successful  assembly.  Until  the  legislature  should  meet  the 
Board  felt  they  should  act  favorably  to  its  continuance,  and 
that  was  accordingly  done,  for  at  least  another  year. 

The  Summer  School  of  the  South  has  done  great  and 
valuable  work  for  both  its  vast  constituency  and  the 
University.  If,  without  injury  to  the  college  year,  it 
can  be  continued  as  long  as  it  obviously  supplies  a  de- 
mand, it  should  certainly  be  done.  When  it  was  announc- 
ed to  the  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  filled 
Jefferson  Hall  that  the  Summer  School  would  be  held  in 
1917  there  was  great  enthusiasm  and  satisfaction.  Compe- 
tition in  the  State  and  out  will  eventually  reduce  the  large 
attendance,  but  probably  more  than  a  thousand  may  safely 
be  counted  on  for  several  years.  This  year  the  enrollment 
was  in  excess  of  fourteen  hundred. 


DRESS  PARADE 


Again 
The  rain 
Was  fain. 


MILITARY  ORGANIZATION,  1915-1916 


Ralph  W.  Kingman,  1st  Lieut.  16th  U.  S.  Infantry. 


Commandant 


Cadet  Battalion 


Field  and  Staff 


William  T.  Evans. 
George  W,  Small- 
Arthur  F.  Aston. 


 Major 

 First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 

Second  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster 


Non-commissioned  Staff 


Robert  W.  Swatts. 
A.  Keith  Beaman. 
John  D.  Ford  


 Sergeant  Major 

Quartermaster  Sergeant 
 -Color  Sergeant 
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Company  Officers 
Rank  Company  A  Company  B 

Captain  Underwood,  E.  H.  Crowell,  J.  D. 

First  Lieutenant  Walden,  L.  E.  Baker,  V.  K. 

Second  Lieutenant  Penland,  C.  H.  Phipps,  H.  H. 

Company  N on-commissioned  Officers 
Rank  Company  A  Company  B 

First  Sergeant  Johnson,  W.  M.  Brinkley,  A.  W1. 

Sergeant  —   Maher,  T.  D  Wright,  T.  A.,  Jr. 

Sergeant  Scharringhaus,  R.  P.  —Summers,  S.  Z. 

Sergeant  McSpadden,  L.  B.  Brown,  R.  S. 

Sergeant  Jacocks,  B.  E.  Owen,  W.  C. 

Corporal  Card,  J.  W  Killgore,  F.  W. 

Corporal  Lothrop,  D.  B.  McRady,  J.  B. 

Corporal  Paulk,  G.  P.  Hunter,  W.  L. 

Corporal  Estes,  J.  U.  Lovell,  J.  T. 

Corporal  Clinard,  J.  G.  Wilson,  Samuel. 

Corporal  Morgan,  J.  E.  Powell,  J.  C. 

Corporal  Corbett,  L.  B.  

Company  Musicians 
Company  A  Company  B 

Allenburg,  Sidney.  Coleman,  G.  J. 

Mcintosh,  R.  B.  Woodward,  J.  P. 

Company  Officers 
Rank  Company  C  Company  D 

Captain  Ochs,  W.  Van  Dyke  Brabson,  Geo.  D. 

First  Lieutenant  Benderman,  U.  H.  Logue,  Paul. 

Second  Lieutenant  Ogle,  A.  W.   Littleton,  E.  L. 

Company  N on-commissioned  Officers 
Rank  Company  C  Company  D 

First  Sergeant  Fowler,  H.  J.  Getaz,  David. 

Sergeant  Morse,  C.  B.  Claiborne,  E.  M. 

Sergeant  Crowell,  E.  R.  Moody,  Rolfe. 

Sergeant  Eckle,  W.  H.  Colby,  F.  W. 

Sergeant  Miller,  J.  C.  Huffman,  J,  M. 

Corporal  Kemp,  C.  M.  Teagarden,  J.  B.  H. 

Corporal  Carter,  P.  D.  Small,  S.  A. 

Corporal  Sharpe,  R.  T.  Haynes,  W.  T. 

Corporal  Campbell,  F.  H.  Boerger,  W.  J. 

Corporal  Rodgers,  D.  M  Clayton,  E.  M. 

Corporal  Carroll,  C.  C.  Edwards,  R.  S. 

Corporal  Robinson,  F.  H. 

Company  Musicians 
Company  C  Company  D 

Gore,  Paul.  Fisher,  C.  C. 

Grimsley,  V.  H.  Kennedy,  C.  H. 
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Band  Organization 
Name  Rank  Instrument 

W.  H.  Crouch  Captain   Cornet. 

W.  D.  McAnulty  First  Lieutenant  Cornet. 

A.  H.  Miller  Second  Lieutenant  Bass. 

P.  W.  Scates  Chief  Musician  Cornet. 

C.  E.  Perkins  Principal  Musician  Baritone. 

H.  D.  Brown  Drum  Major  

R.  J.  DeFord  .Sergeant  Clarinet. 

A.  L.  Chavannes  Sergeant  Clarinet. 

W.  M.  Tolley  Sergeant  Alto. 

H.  E.  Long  Sergeant  Cornet. 

F.  R.  Bradford  Sergeant  Slide  Trombone. 

P.  D.  Hendrickson  Corporal   Baritone. 

F.  M.  Key  Corporal   Saxiphone. 


PRESIDENTS  RECEPTION 


Notwithstanding  the  downpour,  which  prevented  the 
use  of  the  attractive  lawn,  the  Seniors,  their  friends,  the 
Faculty,  and  the  Trustees  assembled  in  large  numbers  to 
enjoy  the  proverbial  hospitality  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ayres  at 
the  final  function  of  the  year.  In  line  with  the  hostess 
were  the  dean  of  women,  the  wives  of  the  deans  and 
trustees,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sibley.  The  social  reunion  was 
enthusiastic  and  prolonged  and  even  enhanced  by  the  tempt- 
ing and  tasteful  buffet  refreshments. 


PHI  KAPPA  PHI 


By  Josephine  Reddish,  B.  A.,  1907;  M.  A.,  1909 


Among  the  honors  to  be  gained  by  a  student  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, perhaps  one  of  the  most  prized  is  membership  in  Phi  Kappa  Phi. 
This  Greek-letter  organization,  originally  called  a  fraternity  but  now 
using  the  name  of  honor  society,  was  founded  in  1897.  The  Universities 
of  Maine  and  Tennessee,  and  Pennsylvania  State  College  were  the  original 
movers  in  establishing  this  society;  hence  the  Tennessee  chapter  is  one 
of  the  oldest.  Phi  Kappa  Phi  is  national  in  scope,  having  had  previous  to 
this  session  fourteen  chapters  in  various  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  installation  of  new  chapters  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  University 
has  been  announced  for  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1916.  Most  of  the 
early  branches  were  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  states,  but  recently  sev- 
eral Western  universities  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
offer  this  honor  to  their  students. 
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In  1915,  the  appearance  of  Volume  1,  number  1,  of  the  Phi  Kappa 
Phi  Journal  marked  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  society,  this  being 
the  first  national  Phi  Kappa  Phi  publication.  This  little  volume  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  constitution  and  other  information  of  general  interest, 
a  complete  directory  of  present  and  former  members  of  the  fourteen 
existing  chapters. 

During  the  session  of  1915-16,  the  local  chapter  made  certain  significant 
changes  in  by-laws.  Among  others,  provision  was  made  for  a  committee 
on  membership  to  consist  of  four  members,  one  each  from  the  faculties 
of  the  Colleges  of  Engineering,  Agriculture,  Law,  and  Liberal  Arts. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  recommend  persons  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  society,  such  recommendation  to  be  made  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  the  constitution  of  the  society  and  the  by-laws  of 
the  Tennessee  chapter.  It  shall  determine  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
elected  and  apportion  the  same  among  the  colleges.  *  *  *  *  The  names 
of  persons  eligible  for  active  and  honorary  membership  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee  at  the  October  and  March  meetings.  Such 
recommendation  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chapter." 

On  this  committee  at  the  present  time,  Deans  Ferris,  Morgan,  and 
Turner,  and  Dr.  Buchanan  represent  the  four  colleges. 

Another  important  group  of  amendments  had  reference  to  the  eligibil- 
ity of  candidates.    These  were  adopted  in  the  following  form: 

Section  1.  Constitutional  Requirements: — To  be  eligible  for  election 
as  a  student  member,  it  is  required  that  the  candidate  shall  be  of  good 
character,  shall  have  completed  not  less  than  three  years  of  collegiate 
work,  one  of  which  at  least  must  have  been  in  residence,  and  that  he 
rank  among  the  first  fourth  of  the  graduating  class. 

"Section  2.  Apportionment : — The  number  to  be  elected  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  colleges  in  proportion  to  the  class-registration, 
provided  that  to  each  college  shall  be  allotted  at  least  one  member. 

"Section  3.  Recommendations: — The  chapter  may  elect  only  such 
persons  as  the  committee  on  membership  shall  recommend.  In  determin- 
ing its  recommendations  for  membership,  the  committee  shall  take  into 
consideration  not  only  the  scholarship  records  but  other  facts  tending  to 
show  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  the  honor  of  membership  in  th'e 
society.  The  report  of  the  committee  shall  include  a  full  statement  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  nominees,  and  an  opportunity  shall  then  be  given 
for  a  full  discussion  by  the  members  of  the  chapter.  Should  the  com- 
mittee not  recommend  the  full  quota  from  any  college,  the  residue  of  such 
quota  may  be  distributed  among  the  other  colleges  by  vote  of  the  chapter. 

"Section  4.  Election : — The  vote  shall  be  by  ballot.  *  *  *  *  An 
affirmative  vote  of  four-fifths  of  those  present  and  voting  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  election." 

The  Tennessee  chapter  under  the  leadership  of  President  Charles 
Otis  Hill  during  the  session  of  1915-16  initiated  twenty-three  active  student 
members.  In  addition  to  the  formal  business  meetings,  President  and 
Mrs.  Hill  entertained  the  members  of  the  chapter  in  honor  of  the  first 
group  of  initiates  for  the  year.  The  annual  luncheon  on  Phi  Kappa  Phi 
day,  which  occurs  Tuesday  of  Commencement  week,  was  held  May  thirtieth 
at  the  Hotel  Atkin  with  about  fifty  active  and  alumni  members  present. 
The  luncheon  followed  the  annual  meeting,  at  which  Miss  Lucy  Fay*  was 
elected  President  for  the  1916-17  session.    Her  associates  are: 



♦Resigned 
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Executive  Committee 
officers  for  1916-17 


Charles  E.  Ferris  

Louis  Binstock  

Josephine  Reddish   

Margaret  Conover  

Nathan  W.  Dougherty  

Charles  W.  Turner  

Herbert  E.  Buchanan  

Harcourt  A.  Morgan  

Charles  H.  Gordon  (ex-officio) 


  President 

 Vice-President 

  Recording  Secretary 

 Corresponding  Secretary 

 Treasurer 

 Councilor  from  College  of  Law 

...Councilor  from  College  Liberal  Arts 
Councilor  from  College  of  Agriculture 
 Treasurer-General 


Initiates  1915-1916 


Sidney  Guy  Abernathy,  Harry  Raymond  Allen,  Walter  Wardlaw 
Armentrout,  Ernest  Fielding  Arnold,  Henry  Franklin  Bain,  John  Blake- 
more  Baker,  Urban  Howlett  Benderman,  Louis  Binstock,  Margaret  Clare 
Conover,  Aubry  Victorine  Faulkner,  James  Alexander  Fowler,  Jr.,  Mary 
Annie  Landy,  Stewart  Lillard,  Paul  Logue,  Edna  White  McCampbell, 
Edmund  Clark  Peters,  Susie  Elizabeth  Roberts,  George  William  Small, 
Alfa  Smith,  Richmond  Frederic  Thomason,  Edgar  Harrison  Underwood, 
Oscar  Mauldin  Watson,  Andrew  Jesse  Winegar. 


Also  Representations  from 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 
COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 
Clara  D.  Pindell,  Mary  A.  Landy,  Alexander  Cameron,  VanDyke  Ochs, 
S.  Bayer,  R.  Malone 


Ikffersmt  $aU,  flluea&ag,  30,  1916,  8  p.  m~ 


(^Bjrts  ti&ueet  for  Success) 
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Memorial  of  1916 


EVERY  GRADUATE 


Presented  by  the  Senior  Class  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 


Cast  of  Characters 

Everygraduate   VanDyke  Ochs 

Everybody  Eubert  H.  Malone 

Ambition   Ruth  McCullough 

Folly   Raymond  Seagle 

Everymother   .  Mabel  Wheatley 

Everyfather  I.  V.  Phelan 

Industry   i  Paul  Logue 

Perseverance  F.  Thomason 

Truth  Mary  Annie  Landy 

Kindness  Ellen  C.  Converse 

Temptation   Jack  Fowler 

Conscience  Aubrey  Faulkner 

Fear  Albert  Thomas 

Conceit  Louis  Binstock 

Success  Clara  D.  Pindell 

Stage  Manager  Spencer  Bayer 

Decoration  Committee  Oscar  Watson 

ACT  I 

SCENE— The  Home— the  Sitting  Room. 

ACT  II 

SCENE — The  Assembly  Room  in  School. 

ACT  III 

SCENE — Same  as  Scene  I.   TIME — Graduating  Day. 


BETWEEN  THE  ACTS 


Music  U.  T.  Orchestra 

From  the  College  of  Law  Robert  Burkhart,  Chairman 

From  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts — 

1.  Home  Economics  Department — Margaret  Conover,  Nita  McFee 

2.  Academic  Department — J.  Hess,  Chairman ;  Assisted  by  E.  Malone 

From  the  College  of  Engineering  Edgar  Underwood,  Chairman 

Music  U.  T.  Orchestra 

From  the  College  of  Agriculture  Class  in  Agricultural  Education 

Prof.  H.  A.  Morgan,  S.  D.  Bayer 
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Class  Roll 

Mcintosh  Grimes  Welch 

Armentrout  Holt  Williams 

Baker  Mathews  Harlan 

Bower  McKinney  Wilson 

Dail  Pace  Bell 

Drane  Porter  Lovell 

Gore  Sharp 

Music — "Farewell  Song"  U.  T.  Orchestra 

Presentation  of  Memorial  Albert  Thomas 

Acknowledgement   Dr.  Ayres 

Class  Officers 

President  F.  D.  Bryant 

Vice-President  Clara  D.  Pindell 

Secretary  Alfa  Smith 

Treasurer   John  B.  Baker 

Chairman  of  Ushers — Alexander  Cameron 

Ushers — Representatives  from  Junior,  Sophomore,  Freshman  and  Special 
Classes 


As  their  memorial,  the  class  of  1916  leave  six  iron 
benches,  a  photograph  of  one  of  which  is  hereby  furnished 
by  Mr.  Broome. 


(Emnmmttmmt 
of 

Wt\t  ffimbtvzity  of  %mwmtt 

pUtmeshag,  ^ag  %  ©Ijtrig-Jftrsi 
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program  td  ^xtxtxsts 


(Bbtttuxt  "iffisfatite"  ^Kubtflpfj  Jtfrtml,  op.  27 

^nootatton 
|fr£stftetti*0  ^mtual  JStateteni 
^stc,  "<Auf  Pu^rs*^,"  frmtt  "3%  ^lits  Parairts*," 

;pr£S£ttiatton  of  (Uraouates,  bg  ifp  Jbatts 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 
IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

(Eonferrmg  of  ^BtQtezz  ana  ^eltferg  of  ^Btplontag 
bg  ±l|^  ^irsstoeni 

<i8tu0tc  "(ttaressmg  JSutterflg"  |L  ^ariljobmtg 


JVnnouncettroti  of  jJSonors  ana  Jitljolarstftps 


IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS,  by  the  Dean 

The  Bennett  Prize,  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  Principles  of 
Free  Government,  Louis  Binstock. 

The  H.  J.  Cook  Company  Latin  Medal,  awarded  for  highest 
proficiency  in  the  Junior  Latin  Course,  Charles  Rodgers  Morse. 

Allen  Prize  Medal  in  Mathematics,  Read  Hixson  Card,  $5.00 
Mabel  Beck. 
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IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  by  the  Dean 

Faculty  Prize  Scholarships,  awarded  for  highest  standing  in 
the  First  and  Second  Year  Classes,  George  Dana  Brabson. 

Second  Faculty  Prize  Scholarships,  Louis  Binstock. 

The  American  Law  Book  Company  Prize,  awarded  for  highest 
standing  in  Third  Year  Class,  John  Lynch  Davis. 

The  Callaghan  and  Company  Prize,  awarded  for  highest  stand- 
ing in  Contracts,  George  Dana  Brabson. 

The  Hu  L.  McClung  Medal,  awarded  to  the  best  practitioner  be- 
fore the  Moot  Court,  John  Franklin  Bibb. 

Benediction 
Music  by  the  Crouch  Orchestra 


GRADUATES 


In  the  Graduate  Department 


Lucy  Dortch  Burton,  (B.  A.  in  Education,  The  University  of  Tennessee, 
1912)  of  Somerville,  Tennessee,  Master  of  Arts 
Thesis :   A  Study  of  the  Historical  Value  of  the  Paston  Letters 

Connie  Martin  Haenseler,  (B.  S.  A.,  The  University  of  Tennessee,  1915) 
of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Master  of  Scientific  Agriculture 
Thesis:     Some   Interactions  between   Host  Cell  and   Parasite  in 
Spirogyra  and  Certain  Fungi 

Richard  Marion  Millard,  (B.  A.,  The  University  of  Chattanooga,  B.  D., 
Drew  Training  School)  of  Athens,  Tennessee,  Master  of  Arts 
Thesis :    The  Platonic  Conception  of  Immortality  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Its  Relation  to  and  Agreement  with  the  Corresponding 
Biblical  Doctrine 


IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 


With  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 


Harry  Raymond  Allen,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
John  Hoyal  Arrants,  of  Decatur,  Tennessee 
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Henry  Franklin  Bain,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Louis  Binstock,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee 
George  Dana  Brabson,  of  Greeneville,  Tennessee 
George  Spence  Bratton,  of  Little  Lot,  Tennessee 
Frederick  David  Bryant,  of  Bradford,  Tennessee 
Mary  Spottswood  Carmichael,  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia 
Margaret  Clarke  Conover,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Ellen  Creswell  Converse,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Aubrey  Victorine  Faulkner,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Sarah  Alice  Flaniken,  of  Mason,  Tennessee 
James  Alexander  Fowler,  Jr.,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Oliver  Myles  Freeman,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Curtis  Gavin  Gentry,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
James  Preston  Hess,  of  Humboldt,  Tennessee 
Hymen  Theodore  Kern,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Mary  Annie  Landy,  of  Lewisburg,  Tennessee 
Paul  Logue,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Edna  White  McCampbell,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Ruth  McCullough,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Neta  Boyd  McFee,  of  Concord,  Tennessee 
LeRoy  McMurry,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Eubert  Harrison  Malone,  of  Right,  Tennessee 
Arthur  Howard  Miller^  of  Dickson,  Tennessee 
Ernest  Kent  Montgomery,  of  Lexington,  Tennessee 
John  Edwin  Moore,  of  Guys,  Tennessee 
Robert  Morris  Paty,  Jr.,  of  Bell  Buckle,  Tennessee 
Edmund  Clark  Peters,  of  Burrville,  Tennessee 
Irwin  VanBuren  Phelan,  of  Trenton,  Tennessee 
Clara  Disney  Pindell,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Samuel  Joseph  Platt,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Mary  Somerville  Plummer,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Susan  Elizabeth  Roberts,  of  Maryville,  Tennessee 
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Clay  Campbell  Ross,  of  Church  Hill,  Tennessee 
George  William  Small,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Alfa  Smith,  of  Ebenezer,  Tennessee 
Henry  Newton  Snell,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Richmond  Frederick  Thomason,  of  McKenzie,  Tennessee 
Robert  Sherman  Vinsant,  of  Jacksboro,  Tennessee 
Edna  Mabel  Wheatley,  of  Lawrenceburg,  Tennessee 
Robert  Benton  Wood,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


Pauline  Hobson,  of  Somerville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 

Edward  Silver  Maclin,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu- 
cation 


IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 


Urban  Howlett  Benderman,  of  Columbia,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Electrical  Engineering 
Thesis:    The  Distribution  of  Light  in  Interiors 

Russell  Norman  Boswell,  of  Macon,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering 

Thesis:    The  Design  of  a  Concrete  Stadium  for  the  Proposed  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  Athletic  Field 

John  Durand  Crowell,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Thesis:    Gas  Engine  Economy,  as  Effected  by  the  Temperature  of 
Cooling  Water 

Gulver  Odell  French,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 
Thesis:    The  Construction  of  a  Torsional  Transmission  Dynamom- 
eter 

Bartley  Jay  Greenwood,  of  St.  Elmo,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 
Thesis :   A  Study  of  the  Performance  of  the  Induction  Motor 

Herbert  Loeb  Heart,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 
Thesis :   The  Design  of  a  Central  Power,  Lighting  and  Heating  Plant 
for  The  University  of  Tennessee 
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Edward  Marshall  Kirkpatrick,  of  Fountain  City,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Electrical  Engineering  (as  of  the  Class  of  1915) 
Thesis :    Photometry  of  Knoxville  Street  Lights 

Stewart  Lillard,  of  Decatur,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering 

Thesis :   The  Design  of  a  Fire  Proof  School  Building 

Frank  Nolen  Maddux,  of  McMinnville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 
Thesis  :    Electrolysis  in  Water  Pipes 

Edgar  Harrison  Underwood,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Chemical  Engineering 
Thesis :   A  Study  of  the  Different  Methods  of  the  Sanitary  Analysis  of 
Water 

Theodore  Merrill  White,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering  (as  of  the  Class  of  1915) 
Thesis :   A  Test  of  the  Boilers  and  Engines  of  the  Lenoir  City  Water 
Works 


IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


With  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scientific  Agriculture 


Sidney  Guy  Abernathy,  of  Greenfield,  Tennessee 
Walter  Wardlaw  Armentrout,  of  Washington  College,  Tennessee 
Ernest  Fielding  Arnold,  of  Winchester,  Tennessee 
John  Blakemore  Baker,  of  Gallatin,  Tennessee 
Spencer  Droke  Bayer,  of  Cumberland  City,  Tennessee 
Benjamin  Alleman  Bower,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Robert  Dudley  Boyers,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Marvin  Douglass  Brock,  of  Greenfield,  Tennessee 
John  Edward  Dail,  of  Leinarts,  Tennessee 
Hayward  Benton  Drane,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Benton  McMillin  Elrod,  of  Buffalo  Valley,  Tennessee 
Ira  Thomas  Elrod,  of  Buffalo  Valley,  Tennessee 
Jay  Cook  Grimes,  of  Clifton,  Tennessee 
Allen  Dorset  Harlan,  of  Hampshire,  Tennessee 
William  Harrison  Henry,  of  Dandridge,  Tennessee 
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Flavius  Newton  Hutcheson,  of  Pikeville,  Tennessee  (as  of  the  Class  Of 
1915) 

George  Simon  McIntosh,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Kenneth  Barbee  McKinney,  of  Fayetteville,  Tennessee 
Evan  Austin  McLean,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
James  Ruffin  Matthews,  of  Oakland,  Tennessee 
Lewis  Carroll  Pace,  of  Woodford,  Tennessee 
Edmund  Clark  Peters,  of  Burrville,  Tennessee 
Harvey  Glenn  Porter,  of  Clarksville,  Tennessee 
Walter  Orren  Sharp,  of  Powell  Station,  Tennessee 
John  Otis  Tacket,  of  Savannah,  Tennessee 
Albert  Glass  Thomas,  of  Brownsville,  Tennessee 
Oscar  Mauldin  Watson,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Russell  Edwin  Wilson,  of  Gallatin,  Tennessee 
Andrew  Jesse  Winegar,  of  Church  Hill,  Tennessee 


IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 


With  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 


James  Dallace  Bender,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
John  Fred  Bibb,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Robert  McDonald  Burkhart,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Alexander  Duncan  Cameron,  of  Chicago,  Illinois 
Clifton  Bledsoe  Cates,  of  Tiptonville,  Tennessee 
John  Lynch  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Shelburne  Ferguson,  of  Elizabethton,  Tennessee 
George  Caldwell  Hager,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
William  VanDyke  Ochs,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Raymond  Hoff  Seagle,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Thomas  Hubert  Weatherford,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
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PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT 


It  has  been  necessary  for  several  years  past  at  commencement  time 
to  characterize  the  year  just  closing  as  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  statement  carries  with  it  so 
much  of  encouragement  and  hopefulness  to  the  friends  of  the  institution, 
its  continued  repetition  would  become  monotonous.  Those  of  us  who  are 
closely  in  touch  with  the  forces  at  work  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Univer- 
sity believe  that  it  is  at  last  coming  into  its  own  in  the  appreciation  and 
affection  of  the  people  of  our  State,  and  that  only  financial  restrictions 
can  retard  its  rapid  growth  and  improvement  from  this  time  on.  The 
high  standards  reached  in  all  departments  have  been  maintained  during 
the  year  just  closing,  and  the  advance  in  numbers  has  been  in  no  way 
due  to  the  making  of  an  easy  passage  through  our  doors.  In  the  academic 
colleges  the  enrollment  reached  a  total  of  713,  an  increase  of  94  over  last 
year.  The  College  of  Law  enrolled  40  students,  an  increase  of  1  over 
last  year.  Including  the  Short  Course  Students  in  agriculture  and  in 
engineering  the  total  attendance  in  the  regular  session  at  Knoxville  was 
939.  At  Memphis  the  attendance  was,  in  Medicine  185;  in  Pharmacy  16; 
in  Dentistry  47;  in  the  Preliminary  Medical  Courses  given  there,  16;  in 
engineering  night  class,  75,  making  a  grand  total  of  students  taught  in 
our  buildings  during  the  regular  session  of  1278,  an  increase  of  193  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  enrollment  in  the  Summer  School  was  1763, 
and  the  extension  schools  in  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  enrolled 
1551  students,  making  a  grand  total  of  individuals  taught  in  systematically 
conducted  courses  of  study  4536. 


Graduates 


Graduate  School   3 

College  of  Liberal  Arts   44 

College  of  Engineering   11 

College  of  Agriculture   29 

College  of  Law   11 

College  of  Medicine   54 

College  of  Dentistry   17 

College  of  Pharmacy   3 

Total   172 


The  indirect  teaching  of  the  University  through  the  Farmers'  Conven- 
tions at  Knoxville,  Nashville,  and  Jackson,  through  the  Highway  Conven- 
tions at  Knoxville,  Nashville  and  Jackson,  and  through  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing work  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Extension  and  the  other  exten- 
sion work  carried  on  by  the  University  has  enabled  it  to  reach  and  influ- 
ence many  thousands  of  persons  who  would  never  have  been  able  to  come 
to  its  halls  for  direct  instruction.  In  this  extension  work  we  have  en- 
joyed the  close  cooperation  of  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  State  Highway  Commission  and  the  Tennessee 
Manufacturers'  Association.  It  is  by  such  union  of  forces  that  the  great- 
est results  are  to  be  obtained  and  we  welcome  and  solicit  the  cooperation 
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of  all  the  agencies  at  work  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  material,  sociological 
and  economic  interests  of  Tennessee. 

But  to  this  bright  picture  there  is  unfortunately  a  dark  side  which 
has  given  us  no  little  anxiety  and  concern  for  the  future  of  the  University. 
This  is  the  failure  of  the  State  to  give  proper  support  to  its  work.  With 
the  splendid  showing  of  work  done  which  has  just  been  made,  the  means 
to  carry  on  the  work  has  not  only  not  been  increased  but  there  has  been 
an  actual  falling  off  of  nearly  sixteen  thousand  dollars  in  the  State's 
support  for  this  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  It  requires  no 
prophet  to  see  that  unless  this  condition  is  immediately  and  radically 
changed,  the  University  will  be  forced  to  abolish  some  of  its  departments, 
to  close  its  doors  to  many  applicants  for  admission,  or  to  modify  in  a 
measure  the  free  tuition  which  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State  now  enjoy 
in  many  of  its  departments.  Any  of  these  actions  would  be  deplored, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  State  will  soon  awake  to  the  necessity  for  a 
radical  change  of  attitude  towards  its  principal  educational  institution. 

The  fact  should  be  recognized  that  enlarged  activity  demands  en- 
larged support.  This  principle  is  recognized  by  the  State  in  its  provision 
for  the  students  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School, 
and  for  the  various  institutions  for  the  care  of  defectives,  delinquents 
and  criminals.  Estimated  on  a  per  capita  basis  the  State  provision  for 
the  students  of  the  University  is  only  about  seventy-five  dollars,  while  in 
the  School  ior  the  Blind  the  per  capita  is  $220, — and  in  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  School  it  is  $180.  While  these  figures  cover  the  living  expenses 
of  the  students  in  these  schools,  they  still  indicate  the  relative  liberality 
of  attitude  of  the  State  to  them  and  to  the  University.  One  great  fault 
of  our  Southern  people  is  that  they  are  inclined  to  think  with  their  emo- 
tions instead  of  their  intellects,  and  the  appeal  of  the  afflicted  comes  with 
mightier  force  than  the  cry  for  education  from  the  boy  with  all  his  powers 
and  the  potential  capacity  for  pre-eminent  public  service.  The  greatest 
need  of  our  State  today  is  the  leadership  of  public  men  who  have  a 
vision  and  who  understand  that  our  greatest  national  resource  is  the 
potentiality  of  our  young  manhood.  Education  for  efficient  citizenship 
of  the  better  class  of  our  boys  and  girls  is  infinitely  more  important  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  State  than  the  care  of  defectives,  delinquents 
or  criminals,  no  matter  how  strongly  these  may  appeal  to  our  sympathy. 
Some  day  I  hope  a  great  political  leader  like  Aycock  in  North  Carolina 
and  Montague  in  Virginia,  will  come  forth  to  lead  us  to  great  things  in 
constructive  plans  for  the  highest  education  of  our  people.  At  that  good 
time  our  beloved  University  will  receive  the  consideration  which  its 
merit  deserves. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  1915-1916* 


By  Dean  Morgan 


The  functions  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  threefold;  viz.,  re- 
search, teaching  within  its  doors,  and  extension.    The  purpose  of  its  re- 


*Inadvertently,  credit  for  the  compilation  of  the  article  for  the  College  of  Agriculture 
last  year  was,  through  a  mistake  of  the  printer,  not  published.  Professor  Pridmore's 
initial  responsibility  is  hereby  gratefully  recognized  for  both  1914  and  1915. 
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search  work  is  to  discover  new  truths  pertaining  to  agricultural  science 
and  the  improvement  of  agricultural  practice.  For  this  work  it  main- 
tains departments  which  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  research  prob- 
lems. Some  of  the  more  important  phases  of  the  work  engaging  the 
attention  of  these  departments  now  are  in  connection  with  soils  and  soil 
management,  crop  improvement,  plant  diseases,  the  feeding  of  farm 
animals,  insects,  and  truck  and  fruit  growing. 

To  be  of  greatest  use,  the  results  from  these  departments  must  be 
applicable  to  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  For  this  reason  some  of 
these  lines  of  investigational  work  are  duplicated  at  the  sub-station  at 
Jackson;  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Agronom}'  many  outlying  experimental  field-plots  are  maintained  in  Mid- 
dle Tennessee,  where  important  soil-studies  are  being  made.  With  a  view 
to  the  largest  possible  use  of  the  limited  soil-surveys  that  are  made  in  the 
State,  this  Department  is  cooperating  with  the  State  Geological  Survey 
in  soil-surveys.  In  this  way  geological  formations  can  be  correlated  with 
soil-  and  fertilizer-studies  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

Work  on  the  Cherokee  Farm  has,  in  the  main,  been  preparatory  to 
the  experimental  and  investigational  work  to  be  done  later.  A  map  of 
the  entire  farm  has  been  made,  and  plans  for  the  front  part  of  the  farm 
agreed  upon.  About  sixty  acres  were  limed  preparatory  to  seeding  only 
clover  last  fall.  A  deep  well  has  been  bored,  a  silo  built,  and  a  piggery 
started.  A  swine  herd  of  eighteen  sows  has  been  put  on  this  farm,  and 
data  are  being  kept  on  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Cooperative  Creamery,  established  in  1915  to  assist  farmers  and 
small  dairymen  in  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  their  dairy  produce, 
and  to  secure  data  on  the  establishment  and  operation  of  cooperative 
creameries,  as  well  as  to  furnish  a  means  of  instruction  for  students  in 
the  University,  continues  to  grow.  There  are  now  approximately  235 
patrons.  Increased  receipts  of  cream,  which  were  gathered  at  the  various 
stations,  have  made  it  necessary,  for  the  Creamery  to  purchase  an  auto 
truck.  The  Creamery  is  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  and  is  produc- 
ing first-class  butter,  for  which  there  is  great  demand — greater,  in  fact, 
than  can  be  supplied.  During  the  summer,  12,000  pounds  of  butter  per 
month  were  made,  which  paid  the  patrons  28  cents  a  pound  for  butter-fat. 
The  fact  that  the  patrons  are  increasing  in  number,  and  remain  with  the 
Creamery  when  once  enrolled,  indicates  the  growth  of  the  Creamery  in 
popularity. 

More  and  better  livestock  must  be  the  slogan  if  the  farm-lands  of  the 
State  are  to  be  kept  up  in  fertility,  for  a  good  system  of  husbandry  can 
be  carried  out  only  with  the  aid  of  sufficient  numbers  of  farm  animals. 
The  Percheron  breeding  studs  established  at  the  Experiment  Stations  at 
Knoxville  and  Jackson,  through  the  aid  of  the  Holston  National  Bank 
of  Knoxville  and  the  N.,  C,  &  St.  L.  Ry.  of  Nashville,  must  have  a  big 
influence  in  stimulating  greater  interest  in  this  part  of  the  farm  work  of 
the  State. 

During  he  past  year  the  studs  have  been  increased  by  four  mares 
and  three  stallions.  This  offspring  is  to  be  used  in  various  centers  of 
the  State  for  breeding  purposes.  All  filly  colts  are  to  remain  in  the  studs 
until  an  adequate  number  of  mares  are  produced  at  each  place.  The 
stallion  colts  are  to  be  offered  for  sale,  first,  to  the  farmers  of  the  terri- 
tories served  by  the  Railway  and  the  Bank  that  furnished  the  money  for 
the  original  purchase;  second,  to  the  farmers  of  the  whole  State;  and 
third,  if  not  sold,  to  the  open  market. 

A  beef-type  of  animal  that  will  give  a  good  flow  of  milk  is  desirable. 
In  the  fall  of  1915,  breeding-experiments  were  begun  at  the  West  Ten- 
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nessee  Experiment  Station  with  a  view  to  combining  factors  of  beef-type 
with  milk-production.  This  experiment,  which  will  probably  cover  a  period 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  is  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  N., 
G,  &  St.  L.  Ry.  As  a  foundation  for  the  experiments,  highly-bred  milk- 
ing Shorthorns  were  purchased  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Beef-bred 
Shorthorns  of  highly  desirable  beef-type  were  purchased  in  Virginia  and 
at  the  Lespedeza  Farm,  Hickory  Valley,  Tennessee.  These  herds,  two 
in  number,  are  maintained  at  Paris  and  at  the  West  Tennessee  Experiment 
Station  at  Jackson.  Milk  records  will  be  kept  with  both  herds,  and  the 
two  types  crossed  and  inter-bred  for  the  purpose  of  combining  the  short- 
legged,  deep-bodied  beef-type  with  the  high  milk-producing  qualities  of 
the  milking  Shorthorns. 

The  third  annual  Midwinter  Fat  Stock  Show  was  held  at  the  Station 
farm,  as  usual,  the  last  week  in  January,  while  the  Short  Course  was  in 
session.  It  was  the  largest  and  best  show  yet  held.  Prizes  aggregating 
$675.00  were  awarded  to  eighteen  exhibitors.  The  prize  money  for  these 
shows  is  given  by  the  banks  of  Knoxville,  to  encourage  the  raising  of 
more  and  better  livestock  on  the  farms  of  East  Tennessee. 

The  Division  of  Extension,  organized  only  two  years  ago  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  has  already  grown  to  be  a  most  potent 
factor  in  the  University.  As  organized  at  the  present  time  this  Division 
has  a  Director,  two  Assistant  Directors,  three  men  district  agents,  three 
women  district  agents,  eleven  men  specialists,  two  women  specialists, 
forty-six  men  county  agents,  and  thirty-one  women  county  agents.  There 
are  two  colored-women  district  supervisors. 

This  Division  has  a  big  field  for  work,  and  with  the  large  number 
of  representatives,  every  community  of  every  county  with  its  agents 
should  have  the  University-teachings  brought  to  it.  And  this  is  what  is 
being  done.  Every  farmer,  big  or  little,  is  sought  by  these  agents,  who 
must  be  depended  upon  for  the  progress  of  this  Division.  The  agents' 
work  is  outlined  with  a  view  to  the  agricultural  needs  of  his  particular 
county,  and  in  time  the  combined  efforts  of  both  men  and  women  agents 
must  result  in  an  improved  agriculture  and  a  better  rural  life. 

Teaching  within  its  walls  is  another  function  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. While  this  department  was  established  only  a  comparatively 
short  time  ago.  with  many  handicaps  all  along,  it  has  continued  to  grow 
and  expand.  The  number  of  students  has  increased  remarkably  fast, 
particularly  during  the  past  few  years.  Those  that  have  gone  out  already 
are  filling  positions  in  farming,  teaching  in  schools  and  colleges,  working 
in  experiment  stations,  and  doing  other  agricultural  development  work. 
The  demand  for  men  trained  in  agriculture  is  yet  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  with  continued  needs  the  College  is  bound  to  have  more  to  accom- 
modate from  year  to  year. 

The  following  changes  have  occurred  in  the  College  Faculty  and 
Station  staff  during  the  vear:  December  1,  1915,  Mr.  L.  R.  Neel  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Experiment  Station  as  Assistant  in  Cooperative 
Work  in  Middle  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Hume  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  June  15,  1916,  Mr.  H.  R.  Duncan,  Assistant  in  Animal  Husbandry 
in  the  College,  resigned,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Wylie. 
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FORMAL  TRANSFER  OF  THE  CHEROKEE  TRACT 


Science  Hall,  Thursday,  January  27,  1916,  at  Ten  O'clock  A.  M. 
President  Brown  Ayres,  Presiding 


The  University  Band  will  play  from  9  to  10 

Opening  Religious  Exercises  The  Rev.  Walter  C.  Whitaker 

General  Remarks   President  Brown  Ayres 

Account  of  the  Movement  to  Purchase  Professor  H.  A.  Morgan 

Presentation  of  Property  to  the  State  Judge  R.  A.  Brown 

Acceptance  for  the  State  and  Delivery  of  Property 

to  the  University  Governor  Tom  C.  Rye 

Acceptance  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  President  Brown  Ayres 

Appreciation  in  Behalf  of  Trustees  Judge  Hu  L.  McClung 

Song — Agricultural  Quartet 

Appreciation  in  Behalf  of  the  Farmers  Commissioner  H.  K.  Bryson 

Greeting  in  Behalf  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  Col.  L.  D.  Tyson 

Greeting  in  Behalf  of  the  City  Commissioner  Sam  E.  Hill 

Presentation  to  the  Court  of  Picture  Professor  H.  A.  Morgan 

Announcements 

Song — "Tennessee" 

Benediction 


CHEROKEE  RALLY* 


The  University  Band  played  at  the  entrance  to  Science  Hall  for  an 
hour  before  the  exercises  began. 

Seated  on  the  platform  were  Dr.  Brown  Ayres,  President  of  the 
University;  Governor  Tom  C.  Rye;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  H.  K. 
Bryson ;  the  Rev.  Walter  C.  Whitaker ;  Judge  R.  A.  Brown  of  the  County 
Court;  Col.  L.  D.  Tyson;  City  Commissioner  Sam  E.  Hill;  City  Com- 
missioner Jas.  G.  Crumbliss;  Judge  Hu  L.  McClung;  Capt.  William  Rule; 
Mr.  James  Maynard;  Mr.  John  L.  Boyd;  Mr.  J.  B.  Jones;  Dean  J.  D. 
Hoskins,  of  the  University;  Dean  H.  A.  Morgan,  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture; Dean  C.  E.  Ferris,  of  the  College  of  Engineering;  and  Dean 
Charles  W.  Turner,  of  the  College  of  Law. 


Opening  Religious  Exercises 


The  exercises  were  opened  by  the  singing  of  the  Doxology.  Dr. 
Walter  C.  Whitaker,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  read  the 
147th  Psalm.    "America"  was  sung.    Dr.  Whitaker  offered  prayer. 


*Frotn  the  stenographic  report  of  Mr.  Frederick  Harry  Broome,  Secretary  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  MS.  and  the  proof  were  not  submitted  for  correction.  For 
such  errors  as  have  been  made  the  speakers  will  not  therefore  be  held  accountable. 
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General  Remarks 
President  Brown  Ayres 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

The  occasion  for  which  we  are  called  together  this  morning  is,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  an  historic  event — not  only  an  event  in  the  history 
of  this  University,  but  of  this  City  and  of  this  State.  The  interest  shown 
by  the  County  of  Knox  and  by  the  citizens  of  this  city  in  the  welfare  of 
the  University  and  of  the  agricultural  interests,  not  only  of  this  County 
and  this  section,  but  of  the  whole  State  of  Tennessee,  is  something  that 
has  moved  us  profoundly.  We  have  felt  that  this  interest  is  worth  more 
to  the  spirit  of  the  University,  is  worth  more  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
right  ideals  and  the  right  ideas  among  the  people  of  our  State  than  the 
gift  of  millions  coming  from  a  Carnegie  or  a  Rockefeller — men  not  of 
our  blood,  not  of  our  section.  We  have  felt  this  because  we  believe  that 
God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

And  the  fact  that  our  people  here  have  appreciated  the  importance 
of  the  education  of  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  of  this  State 
is  indicated  by  this  splendid  gift,  which  is  most  encouraging  to  every 
loyal  Tennessean,  whether  he  be  to  the  manner  born  or  whether  he  came 
to  us  to  adopt  our  State  as  his  home.  And  we  feel  that  we  must  push 
forward  still  further  with  the  encouragement  that  this  occasion  has  given, 
and  we  believe  that  with  the  awakening  consciousness  and  conscience  of 
our  people,  with  the  awakening  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  no  function 
of  a  commonwealth  is  greater  than  the  realization  of  the  highest  manhood 
and  womanhood  of  its  people — with  this  awakening  consciousness  of  our 
State  we  believe  that  this  University  will  go  forward  until  it  takes  its 
proper  place  as  a  University  of  a  State  like  this  beloved  Volunteer  State 
of  ours. 

We  feel  that  this  occasion  is  worthy  of  being  made  an  historic  occasion. 
He  shall  do  what  we  can  to  have  it  so  regarded  in  the  annals  of  the 
University,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  so  regarded  in  the  history  of  Ten- 
nessee. This  occasion  is  of  so  much  importance  that  it  has  seemed  proper 
that  the  Governor  should  be  present  and  take  part  in  these  exercises. 

The  story  of  how  this  whole  movement  to  secure  the  Cherokee  tract 
was  put  into  operation  and  carried  forward  with  such  wonderful  success 
and  enthusiasm  is  like  a  dream  that  has  come  true,  and  I  am  going  to  call 
on  the  man  who  dreamed  the  dream  and  who  started  the  movement  and 
ask  him,  in  his  own  modest  way,  to  tell  us  something  about  how  he  saw 
the  vision  and  how  he  helped  to  bring  it  to  pass. — Professor  Morgan. 


Account  of  the  Movement  to  Purchase 
Professor  H.  A.  Morgan 


Dr.  Ayres,  Governor  Rye,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen : 

If  my  head  were  as  full  this  morning  as  my  heart,  I  could  make  you 
a  very  pleasant  talk.  The  hour  is  getting  late,  and  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
this  story  as  I  should  like  to  tell  it.  It  is  full  of  detail  and  business; 
it  is  full  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  every  man  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  institution,  the  town,  and  the  County  of  Knox. 
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Many  years  ago,  in  looking  over  the  institution,  not  from  a  stand- 
point so  much  of  its  present  but  of  its  past  and  future,  I  realized  the 
impossibility  of  our  ever  being  a  college  of  agriculture  that  would  meet  the 
needs  of  Tennessee  with  the  smallest  property 'that  was  owned  by  any 
college  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States.  Tennessee  stands  practically 
ninth  in  rural  population  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Tennessee 
lies  between  the  North  and  the  South.  It  stands  here  as  a  great  transition- 
ground  where  things  are  passed  from  North  to  South  and  where  things 
are  passed  from  South  to  North.  Those  men  who  are  engaged  in  the 
details  of  investigation  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  Tennessee  and  a  few 
neighboring  States  are  the  great  transition-territory  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States.  Tennessee  and  Tennesseans  have  never  appreciated  what 
they  have  agriculturally.  Our  farmers  are  just  beginning  to  awaken  to 
their  possibilities. 

You  can  go  out  West  today,  through  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  other 
States,  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  the  most  successful  men  there  are 
Tennesseans.  There  were  several  Tennesseans  here  in  that  Kansas  Boost- 
ers Delegation,  the  other  day.  How  a  man  can  go  out  and  boost  South- 
east Kansas  who  has  lived  in  Tennessee,  I  do  not  understand.  But  go  to 
that  country,  and  the  men  in  the  front  ranks,  industrially,  commercially, 
and  agriculturally,  are  Tennesseans.  Why?  I  think,  because  when  they 
were  born  they  saw  a  vision  of  opportunity. 

But  this  is  the  place  to  realize  that  vision.  With  this  climate,  this 
location,  this  diversity  of  soil,  it  is  indeed  a  wonderful  place.  One  thing 
that  I  am  trying  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  is  to  appreciate  this  State. 
I  have  said  time  after  time,  after  looking  over  this  broad  country  of 
ours,  and  parts  of  some  other  countries,  that  if  I  had  to  be  born  again 
I  would  rather  be  born  in  Tennessee  than  any  other  place  that  I  know  of. 
Now,  that  is  the  beginning  of  this  story. 

I  should  like  to  invite  you  to  stand  on  Kingston  Pike — or  walk  from 
here,  taking  a  survey  of  our  grounds,  walk  out  Kinkston  Pike,  see  the 
beautiful  little  farm  to  your  left,  then  think  of  the  agricultural  possibil- 
ities of  Tennessee,  and  see  if  you  get  this  kind  of  impression,  that  really 
the  Lord  meant  that  Cherokee  property  for  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
I  think  it  is  the  most  ideally  located  property  in  the  United  States  for 
a  college  of  agriculture.  And  the  time  will  come — I  say  this  particularly 
to  the  members  of  the  County  Court  who  were  so  zealous  and  so  liberal  in 
their  support  of  this  proposition — the  time  will  come  when  the  young 
manhood  and  young  womanhood  of  this  State  will  rise  up  and  call  you 
blessed  because  of  the  opportunity  you  have  given  to  the  future  gener- 
ations of  this  State. 

The  story  began  one  morning  when  a  neighbor  of  mine  picked  me 
up  in  his  automobile  and  said,  "Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  while  you  are 
struggling  along  trying  to  develop  a  great  agricultural  institution  with  so 
little  ground  that  that  property  lying  just  across  the  river  should  belong 
to  that  institution?  I  am  one  citizen  of  this  town  who  will  join  any  one 
hundred  or  two  hundred  men  in  the  purchase  of  that  property  for  the 
University."  That  was  suggestion  enough  for  me  to  find  out  how  many 
more  men  felt  that  way  down  deep  in  their  hearts — how  many  had  that 
kind  of  vision.  And  we  began  to  talk  it.  And  then  we  talked  to  the 
members  of  the  County  Court.  People  generally  seemed  to  realize  that 
it  was  the  only  opportunity  of  making  the  institution  what  it  ought  to  be. 

I  want  to  say  in  closing,  for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests  which  this  institution  represents,  that  we  are  very  proud 
of  the  action  of  the  citizens  and  the  members  of  the  County  Court,  and 
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we  thank  you,  one  and  ali,  on  behalf  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  for 
your  generous  provision  for  our  work. 

Dr.  Ayres. — An  action  like  the  transferring  of  this  property  should 
be  done  in  a  formal  way,  and  for  that  purpose  I  am  going  to  ask  Judge 
Brown  of  the  County  Court  formally  to  present  this  property  to  the 
State. — Judge  Brown. 


Presentation  of  the  Property  to  the  State 
Judge  R.  A.  Brown 


Dr.  Ayres,  Governor  Rye,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen : 

This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  presented  a  deed  to  a  Cherokee  Tract  to 
the  State,  and  I  do  not  know  just  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  I  suppose  I 
am  expected  to  do  it  in  a  dignified  way.  That  is  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  do. 
It  is  a  dignified  presence,  all  right.  The  most  dignified  thing  I  saw  yester- 
day was  a  fat  steer.  He  had  a  keeper.  The  steer  was  expected,  at  all 
times,  to  keep  his  back-line  straight.  I  noticed  the  keeper  now  and  then 
jag  him.   I  have  no  keeper. 

The  development,  industrially,  agriculturally,  and  otherwise  in  our 
country  for  the  last  forty  years  has  been  wonderful.  May  I  give  you 
just  this  illustration?  My  own  grandmother  peddled  milk  in  this  city 
horseback.  She  had  a  long  sack,  opening  in  the  side,  and  cans  of  milk 
were  put  into  each  end  of  the  sack  and  strung  over  a  horse,  and  she  de- 
livered milk  that  way.  Her  son  delivered  it  in  an  open  spring-wagon, 
later  a  covered  hack,  finally  in  what  we  know  as  a  milk-wagon.  His  son 
is  today  delivering  milk  in  this  city  in  an  up-to-date  automobile,  and  he 
has  the  latest  and  most  modern  sanitary  equipment  in  his  dairy,  which 
is  located  at  the  same  old  spring  from  which  my  grandmother  delivered 
milk  in  her  satchel,  on  horseback,  forty  years  ago. 

I  think  that  illustrates  the  development  and  the  improvement  in  all 
ways;  but  we  have  only  as  yet  simply  caught  the  vision.  We  are  just 
beginning  fairly  to  realize  our  possibilities,  and  what  we  shall  be.  We 
hope — the  Knox  County  Court  hope — the  great  people  of  Knox  hope — 
that  this  development  of  our  agricultural  interest  shall  continue  and  con- 
tinue to  grow  until  within  a  few  years  from  now  blades  of  grass  will 
spring  where  now  there  are  rocks.  We  want  to  see  farming  intensified 
and  intensified  until  every  little  farm  shall  become  an  ideal  farm  in  every 
sense  of  the  word ;  our  schools  shall  become  developed ;  our  high  schools 
and  grammar  schools  shall  become  strong  community-centers,  and  pike- 
roads  shall  lead  in  all  directions.  Then  we  shall  be  a  happy  people.  That 
is  our  goal — that  is  our  ambition. 

And,  Governor,  it  was  with  this  vision  and  with  this  ambition  that  the 
Board  of  Commerce,  composed  of  our  business  men,  created  in  our  midst 
such  a  sentiment  that  even  the  County  Court  could  not  resist  it.  And  we 
bought  this  farm  because  we  believed  that  it  meant  the  life  and  the  per- 
petuity of  the  University,  the  greatest  factor  in  the  development  that  we 
desire.  We  have  got  the  farm,  we  have  got  the  only  and  incomparable 
Morgan,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  County  Court  and  the 
good  people  of  Knox,  to  present  and  turn  them  both  over  to  you. 
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Acceptance  for  the  State  and  Delivery  of  Property  to  the  University 
Governor  Tom  C.  Rye 


Dr.  Ayres,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen : 

A  gentleman  once  wrote  a  letter  to  another  gentleman  advising  him 
that  if  he  did  not  give  him  $500.00  by  the  next  night  his  wife  would  be 
killed.  He  did  not  have  the  money,  but  he  answered  the  letter  by  saying, 
"I  have  not  got  the  $500.00,  but  I  do  not  want  you  to  misunderstand  my 
attitude  in  the  matter;  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  movement." 

As  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
movement  I  have  endured  some  of  the  pleasures  of  travel  over  the  Ten- 
nessee Central  Railroad  in  order  to  be  present  on  this  occasion.  Judge 
Brown  said  he  supposed  these  proceedings  should  be  carried  out  in  a 
dignified  manner,  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
any  dignity  about  giving  anything  to  the  State.  If  you  have  anything  to 
give  to  the  State  I  will  come  and  get  it.  I  think  that  dignified  steer  would 
insist  that  the  keeper  should  not  prod  him,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  keep  the  back-line  straight. 

I  think  if  the  time  should  come  in  this  day  of  discovery  when  some 
ambitious  young  man  could  start  forth  again  in  quest  of  the  lost  paradise 
he  would  be  doomed  to  utter  disappointment,  failure,  and  defeat  if  he 
did  not  come  directly  toward  Dixie,  and  especially  toward  Tennessee; 
and  since  I  am  in  Knoxville,  I  should  say  he  would  still  be  disappointed 
if  he  did  not  stop  in  Knoxville. 

Judge  Brown,  I  want  to  tender  to  you,  and  through  you  to  those  who 
were  behind  this  movement,  the  profound  thanks  and  heart-felt  gratitude 
of  the  entire  citizenship  of  Tennessee.  I  want  to  commend  the  County 
of  Knox  for  the  spirit  that  prompted  this  gift;  to  congratulate  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  as  the  beneficiary  of  this  gift.  I  am  ready  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  best  investment  the  County  of  Knox  has  ever  made.  We 
are  just  beginning  to  learn  that  all  prosperity  and  success  begin  and  end 
on  the  farm,  and  all  the  other  enterprises  are  prosperous,  and  happy,  and 
successful  just  in  proportion  as  the  agricultural  classes  are. 

Now,  without  saying  anything  further,  it  is  my  pleasure,  President 
Ayres,  to  present  to  you  this  deed  to  this  property,  leaving  it  in  your  care 
and  your  keeping,  because  we  realize  that  it  is  to  the  splendid  institution 
over  which  you  preside  that  the  future  agricultural  interest  of  this  county 
must  look  for  guidance. 


Acceptance  for  the  Board  of  Trustees 
President  Brown  Ayres 


Governor : 

As  President  of  the  University,  and,  according  to  our  Charter,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  take  pleasure  in  accepting  this  deed, 
representing  the  transfer  of  Cherokee  Farm,  for  the  University,  and  for 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  I  do  not  need  to  utter  any  words  of  pledge  on 
behalf  of  that  Board,  because  it  is  now  and  always  will  be  closely  in 
touch  with  all  the  interests  of  the  University,  and  therefore,  must  sup- 
port and  care  for  the  property  of  the  University.  And  I  must  express 
my  profound  personal  satisfaction  at  the  transfer  of  this  property. 
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I  should  prefer,  however,  that  someone,  speaking  from  the  body  of 
the  Board  itself,  express  its  appreciation.  I,  therefore,  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  putting  on  this  program  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  alumnus  of  this  University,  a  man  whom  I  have  learned  to  appre- 
ciate, a  man  who  loves  this  institution  second  to  no  man — Judge  McClung. 


Appreciation  on  Behalf  of  Trustees 
Judge  Hu  L.  McClung 


President  Ayres,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 

This  is  a  happy  day  for  us  all — happy  because  it  is  one  of  the  clearest 
and  brightest  in  the  whole  history  of  the  University. 

And  I  am  sure  that  each  one  of  you  today  will  join  with  me,  and  share 
with  me  the  pleasure  that  I  feel  in  having  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  present  with  us  upon  this  most  inspir- 
ing occasion.  They  come  as  the  representatives  of  more  than  two  millions 
of  people — the  people  to  whom  this  University  belongs — the  people  whose 
sons  and  daughters  are  in  the  great  work.  Not  always  in  times  past 
have  they  been  so  fortunate  upon  occasions  of  this  sort.  You  know  these 
gentlemen  are  ex-officio  members  of  our  Board  of  Trustees.  Often  in 
times  past,  under  other  administrations,  have  the  Board  of  Trustees  sent 
an  urgent  appeal  to  the  Chief  Executive  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  present  upon  occasions  of  this  kind;  from  them  we  have 
received  polite  letters  of  regret,  or  acceptances,  and  at  the  last  moment 
a  hasty  telegram  saying  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control 
prevented  their  presence.  Not  so  with  Governor  Rye,  nor  with  Colonel 
Bryson.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  Governor  Rye  has  done  what  no  other 
Governor  of  the  State  has  ever  done.  Within  six  months  after  his 
inauguration,  in  response  to  our  appeal,  he  has  left  his  Executive  Chamber 
in  Nashville  and  journeyed  to  Knoxville  on  the  business  of  the  Univer- 
sity. And  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  let  me  announce 
this  fact,  that  he  received  his  official  appointment  on  Friday;  that  the 
same  day  he  received  notice  that  the  Board  of  Trustees'  Meeting  would  be 
Monday;  and  that  Monday  he  reported  at  the  meeting.  They  would  not 
be  present  with  us  today  if  they  did  not  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  University.  And  I  make  the  prediction  that  when  next  July  comes 
round  these  two  gentlemen  will  be  present  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  cannot  but  lament  the  absence  of  another 
gentleman  that  I  wish  very  much  were  with  us  today.  I  believe  that 
we  should  be  interesting  to  him,  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  be  interest- 
ing to  us.  And  I  tell  you  who  he  is.  You  will  remember  that  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  at  the  meeting  of  its  first  Legislature,  established  and  in- 
corporated the  University  of  Tennessee  under  the  name  of  Blount  College 
in  1794.  The  incorporators  of  that  University  were  five  old  Scotch- 
Irishmen.  They  were  wise  men  from  the  East,  who  had  come  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  West — the  same  class  of  men  that  believed  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  school-book,  in  religion  and  in  education.  They  erected  the 
first  building  upon  the  same  spot  that  is  now  occupied  by  Old  College. 
That  was  in  1794;  and  that  old  log-house  sufficed  the  needs  of  educa- 
tion in  this  section  of  the  State  for  about  thirty  years.  And  then  a  Bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  $16,000.00  for  the  erection 
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of  a  brick  building  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  log  schoolhouse.  Right 
then  and  there  appeared  the  first  opponent  of  advanced  education  that  we 
have  ever  had  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  There  was  one  member  of  the 
Legislature  who  spoke  of  the  outrageous  extravagance  of  spending  the 
people's  money  for  a  school  building.  He  did  not  believe  in  higher  educa- 
tion. Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  bounded  the  horizon  of  his  educa- 
tional ideal,  and  the  old  log-house  was  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Never- 
theless, the  Legislature  passed  the  Act  and  made  the  appropriation.  Now, 
that  was  in  1794,  and  that  is  the  gentleman  whose  presence  I  lament  today. 
I  would  not  reflect  upon  him  for  not  being  present  with  us  today,  because 
he  is  evidently  detained  by  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control; 
but  I  wish  he  could  see  how  that  old  log  schoolhouse  of  120  years  ago 
has  grown,  and  expanded,  and  developed  with  the  passing  years,  until, 
today  the  University  of  Tennessee  possesses  in  material  resources,  an 
educational  plant  of  nearly  one  million  dollars  in  value.  I  wish  that  he 
could  stand  here  today,  and  could  look  down  the  long  vista  of  the  years, 
and  could  see  how  the  handful  of  students  that  collected  on  this  hill  in 
that  day  has  gradually  increased  and  multiplied  as  the  years  and  the 
generations  have  gone  by,  until  today  we  have  in  attendance  more  than 
a  thousand  students — the  brightest  and  the  most  ambitious  of  the  youth 
of  our  State. 

I  wish  that  he  coud  take  up  our  catalogue  and  follow  out  the  his- 
tories and  the  careers  of  the  students  and  graduates  as  they  have  gone 
out  from  this  old  University  year  by  year.  He  would  not  find  them  in 
Tennessee  alone,  but  he  would  trace  them  in  the  history  of  every  State 
in  this  fair  Southland  and  of  many  States  in  other  sections;  he  would 
find  that  they  impressed  themselves  and  their  personalities  for  usefulness 
upon  the  history  of  every  single  section. 

And  then,  too,  I  wish  that  he  could  note  the  system  of  education  that 
was  in  effect  in  that  day,  and  could  trace  out  the  developments  from 
rudimentary  forms  of  education  to  the  splendid  system  of  education  and 
the  high  scholarship  that  we  have  today,  until,  today  the  University,  its 
fame  and  its  name,  are  known  wherever  education  in  its  highest  form  is 
known.  Its  name  and  its  fame  are  known  in  all  the  great  educational 
centers  of  Europe — in  Goettingen,  Leipsic,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin.  The 
graduate  of  Tennessee  who  presents  his  diploma  in  those  institutions 
today  is  accorded  the  same  recognition  as  the  graduates  of  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, and  Harvard. 

I  wish  he  could  understand  all  these  things.  And  then  I  should  like 
to  ask  him  one  question,  and  that  is  this :  Were  you  right  or  were  you 
wrong  when  you  voted  against  that  appropriation  of  $16,000.00  in  1825? 
And  then  I  should  like  to  ask  him  this  question,  too :  Were  the  magistrates 
of  Knox  Countv  guilty  of  wanton  extravagance  and  waste  when  they  voted 
that  $125,000.00?  I  think  that  if  he  were  present  here  this  morning  he 
would  say  "No." 

But  he  might  ask  me  this  question :  "What  is  the  State  of  Tennessee 
doing  for  its  University  in  this  good  year  of  1916?  It  must  be  making 
magnificent  appropriations."  Well,  I  should  have  to  say  to  him,  "No,  we 
have  not  yet  received  proper  recognition  from  the  State.  The  fact  is 
that  although  this  University  stands  first  in  scholarship  among  all  the 
Universities  of  the  State,  even  in  the  very  front  rank,  yet  Tennessee  gives 
to  her  University  each  year  less  than  is  given  by  any  other  State  to  its 
own  University." 

But  I  would  state  that  we  have  a  brighter  outlook  than  ever  before 
for  the  University  of  Tennessee;  and  that  fact  is  made  apparent  by  the 
presence  of  our  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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Professor  Morgan  has  had  his  dream,  and  has  seen  it  come  true. 
And  now  let  us  indulge  in  dreaming;  and  that  is,  that  some  of  these  days 
the  Legislators  of  Tennessee  will  appreciate  the  value  of  their  State 
University  as  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the  State.  Then,  will  our  dream 
come  true,  too;  and  that  is,  that  they  will  crown  old  University  Hill  here 
with  a  magnificent  building  to  cost  not  less  than  $260,000.00 — a  building 
worthy  of  a  great  State  and  a  great  university — a  building  not  to  take 
the  place  of  Old  College,  but  rather  to  surround  it  and  with  a  protecting 
arm  shelter  it  for  its  glorious  past  and  for  the  just  recognition  of  its 
splendid  service. 

Dr.  Ayres. — Now,  I  feel  that  the  inspiration  that  should  go  out  from 
this  University  is  not  that  of  a  man  who  has  merely  a  notion  of  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  and  corn,  and  oats,  but  a  man  who  sees  in  his  nobler 
career  an  opportunity  for  making  a  bright  and  splendid  manhood.  In  the 
cultivation  of  that  manhood  we  appreciate  the  value  of  the  graces  and 
the  arts,  of  letters  and  music.  So,  we  are  glad  today  to  give  our  farmer 
boys  an  opportunity  to  sing  you  a  song,  to  show  that  they  can  cultivate 
not  only  the  soil,  but  their  voices  as  well — the  Agricultural  Quartette. 

The  Agricultural  Quartette  sang  "Kentucky  Babe." 

As  an  encore  they  sang  the 

Cherokee  Song 
Composed  by  S.  G.  Abernathy  and  A.  J.  Winegar. 


Now  Cherokee  belongs  to  the  State  an'  ole  U.  T. ; 

Praise  our  County  Court. 
Morgan  am  asmilin',  jes'  as  happy  as  can  be; 

Praise  our  County  Court ! 
Soy  beans,  alfalfa,  too,,  an'  silage  am  our  crops; 
Pumpkin  pie,  an'  apple  sass,  an'  pork  to  make  our  chops. 

(Refrain)  De  Shorthorns  am  alowin', 

De  clover  am  agrowin', 

Pigs  am  squealin'  too — 

Wee — e — e — e — e — e. 
Come  an'  git  yo'  buttermilk;  come  an'  git  yo'  corn — 

Wee — e — e — e — e — e ; 
Calfie  hears  its  mammy  in  de  lot  across  de  way — 

Moo — oo — oo — Moo — oo — oo ; 
Supper's  comin'  soon. 

De  business  men  o'  Knoxville  am  right  behind  us  now, 

An'  our  Governor,  too. 
Railroads  am  ahelpin'  jes'  as  much  as  dey  know  how 

To  make  our  dreams  come  true. 
Den  let  de  State  jes'  demonstrate  what  modern  farmin'  means, 
An'  watch  old  Morgan  wid  his  men  grow  hogs  an'  soy  beans. 

(Refrain) 


Dr.  Ayres. — Who  will  say  now  that  the  study  of  agriculture  is  a 
detriment  to  the  poetic  vision? 
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We  believe  that  the  acquisition  of  this  property  and  the  opportunity 
it  affords  for  the  advancement  of  education  will  meet  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  farmers  of  the  State;  and  I  am  going  to  call  upon  a  man  who 
represents  the  farmers  in  an  official  way  to  express  his  feeling  of  appre- 
ciation of  this  gift  to  the  University — Commissioner  Bryson. 


Appreciation  on  Behalf  of  the  Farmers 
Commissioner  H.  K.  Bryson 


President  Ayres,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen : 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  people  whom  I  represent — the  agricul- 
tural classes — certainly  do  appreciate  what  has  been  done  by  the  City  of 
Knoxville  and  the  County  of  Knox.  It  would  be  foolish  not  to  appreciate 
it.  And  I  come  to  convey  to  you  the  news  that  when  this  information 
reaches  them  they  will  be  more  than  delighted.  They  realize  now,  and 
have  realized  for  some  time,  what  the  University — the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, especially — is  doing  for  this  State.  This  is  one  of  the  great  assets 
of  the  State.  It  is  a  great  work  that  is  being  done,  and  our  farmers 
appreciate  it. 

But  I  regret  exceedingly  that  there  are  many  people  in  this  State, 
who  do  not  understand  properly  the  relation  of  the  University  to  the 
State.  They  think  of  it  as  an  institution  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State, 
fostered  by  the  United  States  Government  in  some  way,  and  they  do  not 
know  that  this  University  is  a  creature  of  this  State,  and  I  have  long 
wondered  why  it  was  that  more  publicity  was  not  given  to  this;  why 
the  University — those  who  direct  this  work — do  not  issue  a  note  telling 
what  they  have  here,  telling  of  their  work,  and  let  the  people  know  just 
the  relation  it  bears  to  the  State.  I  believe  that  when  this  is  done  the 
University  will  be  appreciated  still  more  than  it  is  now. 

But  it  is  a  great  work  being  done.  Tennessee  is  making  wonderful 
progress  in  agriculture,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  more  than  one 
cause  of  its  progress  has  emanated  from  this  institution.  It  is  making 
wonderful  progress.  It  gives  me  genuine  satisfaction  to  say  that  there 
is  perfect  harmony  and  accord  between  The  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee.  We  are  working  together.  We  realize  that  cooperation 
is  the  proper  method.  We  realize  this  more  and  more  every  day,  that 
cooperation  is  the  proper  way  to  bring  about  results,  not  pulling  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 

I  saw  illustrated  a  few  days  ago  the  idea  of  cooperation.  A  man  had 
two  calves,  and  he  tied  them  together  with  a  rope.  Then  he  set  a  bucket 
of  meal  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other  at  such  a  distance  apart  that 
the  rope  would  not  allow  them  to  eat  from  both  buckets  at  the  same  time. 
Those  calves  were  each  one  pulling  for  his  own  bucket,  and  neither  could 
get  any  meal;  but  they  finally  put  their  heads  together  and  determined  to 
pull  together,  and  they  then  went  to  one  bucket  and  ate  up  the  meal  from 
that  and  then  went  to  the  other  and  ate  up  the  meal  from  that.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  have  put  their  heads  together  and  are  going 
after  the  meal. 

There  is  much  yet  to  be  done;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  work  that  has 
been  outlined  by  Professor  Morgan,  Professor  Keffer,  and  others,  with 
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what  little  assistance  can  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  will 
mean  still  greater  progress.  It  means  much  for  this  State,  I  think,  be- 
cause it  goes  directly  into  the  homes.  It  means  the  improvement  of 
agriculture;  it  means  the  improvement  of  homes,  and  home-conditions; 
and  there  is  where  our  great  interests  lie.  In  fact,  the  home  is  the  bulwark 
of  liberty.  I  heartily  enjoyed  what  the  Judge  said  in  regard  to  the  home. 
We  should  make  it  our  ambition  to  have  our  country  filled  with  happy 
homes,  with  firesides  of  content,  where  the  aristocracy  of  idleness  shall 
be  forever  put  aside. 

Dr.  Ayres. — Judge  Brown  has  told  you  of  the  overpowering  influence 
of  the  Board  of  Commerce,  representing  the  business  men  of  this  city,  and 
of  this  county,  bringing  about  the  confirmation  of  this  purchase.  Col. 
L.  D.  Tyson  was  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Commerce 
that  did  this  good  work.   We  want  to  hear  from  him. 


Greeting  on  Behalf  of  the  Board  of  Commerce 
Col.  L.  D.  Tyson 


Dr.  Ayres,  Governor  Rye,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  present  here  today  to  see 
the  confirmation  of  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  that  this  splendid 
property  should  be  turned  over,  and  paid  for,  and  the  deed  given  to  the 
University  of  Tennessee. 

When  this  matter  was  first  broached  to  me  by  Professor  Morgan  I 
did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  it.  At  the  same  time  I  was 
very  greatly  in  favor  of  it.  And  I  wish  to  say  that  but  for  the  enthusiasm 
and  determination  of  Professor  Morgan  to  see  this  thing  carried  through, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  business  men  of  Knoxville  would  have  taken 
the  matter  up.  But  when  you  get  Professor  Morgan  started  he  is  an 
engine  that  you  cannot  stop.  He  made  us  all  enthusiastic  and  we  had  a 
committee  appointed,  and  we  began  going  about  the  city  visiting  the  busi- 
ness men.  And  we  began  getting  responses,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  last 
year  was  about  the  darkest  time  in  the  history  of  Knoxville.  The  war 
was  on,  merchants  were  doing  nothing,  and  things  were  at  a  standstill. 
But  in  the  case  of  all  that,  with  Professor  Morgan  keeping  behind  us,  we 
had  to  put  it  over. 

We  did  not  expect  such  cooperation  from  the  County  Court;  but  the 
influence  of  Professor  Morgan  and  the  University  in  this  city  has  been 
such  that  they  have  made  the  business  men  and  the  County  Court  do  the 
right  thing.  And  I  want  to  congratulate  the  people  of  the  County  of  Knox 
that  they  have,  perhaps,  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  progressive 
County  Court  that  has  ever  sat  in  the  Court  House.  They  seemed  to  see 
the  advantage  of  this  proposition,  and  they  immediately  took  it  up. 

#  A  great  many  people  were  saying,  "$220  an  acre  for  land  to  farm  on ! 
It  is  outrageous."  But  this  County  Court  said,  "In  twenty  years  that  land 
will  be  worth  $500  an  acre,  and  it  is  the  best  investment  that  the  County 
could  make."  And  I  think  we  have  a  County  Court  to  be  proud  of,  and  I 
think  their  names  should  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee.   I  am  proud  of  the  part  that  I  took  in  the  matter. 

In  1893,  when  Judge  Brown  and  I  were  colleagues  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, if  it  had  not  been  for  our  assistance  the  Legislature  would  not  have 
passed  the  Bill  to  get  the  small  strip  on  the  west  side  of  the  present  farm, 
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costing  $10,0000.  That  was  the  first  appropriation  that  was  ever  made  to 
the  University  by  the  State.  But  you  may  rest  assured  that  there  will 
never  come  a  time  again  when  the  State  will  not  appropriate  money  for 
the  support  of  the  University.  Once  you  get  a  man  to  giving  to  something, 
and  he  will  have  an  interest  in  it. 

The  University  is  going  on  up,  and  may  become  the  greatest  university 
in  the  South. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Governor  Rye  and  Commissioner  Bryson  that 
they  are  here  today.  It  shows  that  they  are  taking  the  proper  interest  in 
this  University,  and  that  we  are  going  to  have  their  cooperation  and  support 
in  the  future  Legislatures  of  this  State — for  I  have  no  doubt  that  Governor 
Rye  will  be  the  Governor  of  this  State  for  the  next  four  years. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  has  been  treated  like  an  orphan  child  by 
the  State;  but  I  think  there  are  some  extenuating  circumstances.  The 
State  of  Tennessee  was  very  poor,  in  so  far  as  public  funds  were  con- 
cerned, about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  The  State  had  borrowed  money 
to  pay  interest  on  bonds ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  were 
going  to  give  much  to  this  University  when  they  were  so  hard  pressed.  But 
no  State  is  progressing  more  than  Tennessee  today.  Wte  have  just  begun 
to  realize  what  we  can  do.  Taxation  is  greater ;  we  are  realizing  the  value 
of  our  property  ;  we  are  having  more  money.  The  State  of  Tennessee  is 
always  going  to  have  more  money  in  the  future  than  it  has  had  in  the  past ; 
and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  give  the  University  of  Tennessee  more  and 
more  money. 

Judge  McClung  has  had  a  beautiful  vision  here,  a  magnificent  vision. 
The  University  of  Tennessee  has  never  been  in  position  before  to  have 
that  vision  realized ;  but  now  that  Knox  County  has  done  itself  so  proud, 
and  the  people  of  Knoxville  have  risen  to  the  occasion  and  given  you  this 
magnificent  farm,  so  that  the  Agricultural  Department  of  this  University 
can  be  brought  up  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  I  say  that  in  the  future  you  will 
never  ask  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  anything  within  reason  that  you  will 
not  be  able  to  get  it.  Nothing  will  do  more  to  realize  this  vision  than  this 
great  Agricultural  College,  under  such  splendid  men  as  Professor  Morgan, 
Professor  Bain,  Professor  Keffer,  and  others.  Also  Dr.  Ayres  has  done 
much  for  the  University ;  and  I  want  to  thank  him  as  well  as  the  others,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Knoxville,  for  the  splendid  work  he  has  done  and 
is  doing  here.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  in  the  next  twenty-five  years 
hardly  any  dream  in  connection  with  this  University  will  not  be  realized. 

Dr.  Ayres — The  heart  of  Knox  County  is  its  capital,  Knoxville,  and 
the  glory  and  crown  of  Knoxville  is  the  University.  The  people  of  Knox- 
ville should  be  heard  from  particularly  on  this  occasion  and  I  want  to  hear, 
on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Knoxville,  from  one  of  the  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity, a  member  of  the  City  Commission,  Mr.  Sam.  E.  Hill. 


Greeting  on  Behalf  of  the  City 
Commissioner  Sam.  E.  Hill 


Mr.  President,  Governor  Rye,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 

I  thought  the  Mayor  would  be  here,  or  else  I  should  have  prepared 
something  to  say  on  this  occasion.  In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of 
a  short  story. 

An  old  lady  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  a  young  minister  who 
was  being  educated  at  the  seminary;  and  on  his  return  to  the  community 
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she  lamented  the  fact  that  she  could  not  hear  him  preach  his  first  sermon, 
because  she  was  laid  up  with  the  rheumatics.  The  first  time  she  saw  him 
she  told  him  how  much  she  regretted  it.  "Well,"  he  said,  "you  didn't  miss 
much."   She  said,  "I  don't  suppose  I  did,  but  I  wanted  to  hear  it  anyway." 

With  reference  to  the  purchase  of  this  property,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
strongly  advocated  it  when  it  was  being  considered  and  there  was  agita- 
tion over  it  in  the  City  of  Knoxville.  But  there  lives  in  this  day  and  gen- 
eration that  self-same  kind  of  man  that  Judge  McClung  told  about.  You 
have  heard  of  him.  They  are  not  all  dead  yet.  They  talk  loud  and  long 
every  time  anything  is  said  about  giving  money  to  an  educational  institu- 
tion. They  say  that  the  State  is  going  to  be  bankrupt,  that  we  are  going 
to  give  all  our  money  to  the  schools  and  the  University,  and  that  we  are 
educating  the  people  to  death.  I  have  heard  it  at  Nashville.  Governor 
Rye  has  heard  it.  But  the  people  of  Knoxville  are  a  part  of  the  University, 
and  they  appreciate  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  County  Court. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the  Knox  County  Court.  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  it  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  have  had  something  most 
of  the  time  in  common  with  it;  and  I  never  have  known  it  not  to  respond 
to  an  appeal  that  meant  the  advancement  of  education. 

We  have  the  land  and  the  plant  for  a  splendid  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment in  the  University;  and  the  personnel  of  the  Faculty  is  made  up  of 
men  who  inspire  confidence  and  guarantee  success.  With  Dr.  Ayres  and 
Professor  Morgan  at  the  head  of  the  University  and  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, we  are  sure  that  proper  disposition  will  be  made  of  this  property, 
now  that  it  belongs  to  the  University. 

But  there  is  going  to  be  made  a  demand  for  a  larger  appropriation 
for  the  University  of  Tennessee.  We  need  larger  buildings  here  than  we 
have.  I  have  heard  people  visiting  this  splendid  campus — the  most  magnifi- 
cent in  the  whole  country — asking  why  it  was  that  such  a  campus  had  such 
old  buildings  on  it.  This  chapel  is  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
students.  I  am  told  that  they  have  to  have  chapel  exercises  for  part  of  the 
students  one  day  and  the  other  part  the  next  day;  running  them  in  two 
shifts.  This  ought  not  to  be.  Now,  Governor  Rye,  you  had  just  as  well 
be  getting  some  data  for  your  next  inaugural  address. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you,  Dr.  Ayres,  upon  the  achievements  that 
have  been  made  by  the  University,  and  I  want  to  assure  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  that  the  propaganda  started  a  few  years  ago  has  shown  what 
the  University  is  diong  for  the  State.  It  is  no  longer  a  high  school ;  it  is 
taking  its  place  in  the  country;  and  I  am  sure  the  Legislature  is  going  to 
enable  us  to  do  that  of  which  we  shall  be  proud. 

The  University  means  more  than  the  conservation  of  our  resources; 
it  means  more  than  does  the  movement  for  good  roads;  it  means  more 
than  the  movement  for  National  preparedness ;  because  through  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  you  will  have  all  of  these  things  accomplished  by 
one  act. 

Dr.  Ayres — Professor  Morgan  must  have  gone  courting  with  the 
County  Court,  judging  from  the  universal  expression  of  affection  and 
the  sweet  things  that  we  have  heard  in  regard  to  him.  Like  every  other 
sweatheart,  he  wants  to  give  his  inamorata  his  picture — the  picture  of  his 
dream  that  has  come  true,  and  which  tells  us  more  fully  the  character 
of  the  man  the  nearer  we  look  at  the  picture.  I  am  going  to  give  Pro- 
fessor Morgan  an  opportunity  now  to  present  his  picture  to  his  sweet- 
heart. 
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Presentation  to  the  Court  of  Picture 
Professor  H.  A.  Morgan 


Judge  Brown,  will  you  please  stand  up?  (The  Judge  represents  the 
members  of  the  Court). 

Judge  Brown,  and  Members  of  the  County  Court : 

The  first  day  I  set  foot  in  this  institution  I  was  struck  with  the  picture 
of  the  growth  of  the  institution,  from  Blount  College  to  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  That  has  been  indelibly  fixed  on  my  mind.  In  order  that  the 
story  of  the  action  of  the  County  Court  might  be  told  in  graphic  form  we 
had  a  picture  taken  of  Cherokee  Farm  before  any  work  was  done  on  it — 
just  as  it  was  purchased.  That  your  children  and  your  grandchildren — 
the  children  of  the  present  generation  and  their  grandchildren — may  know 
what  this  gift  means  to  the  State,  we  take  pleasure  today  in  presenting  to 
the  Court  this  picture  of  the  property  as  it  was  when  they  purchased  it 
for  the  University. 

Judge  Brown — Professor  Morgan,  on  behalf  of  the  County  Court  I 
desire  to  thank  you,  and  to  assure  you  that  the  picture  will  be  placed  upon 
the  wall  of  our  Court  Room. 

Professor  Morgan  extended  an  urgent  invitation  to  the  members  of 
the  County  and  all  others  present  to  visit,  this  afternoon,  the  Third 
Annual  Midwinter  Fat  Stock  Show,  being  held  at  the  University  Farm.  He 
announced  a  special  exhibit  tonight  for  the  people  of  Knoxville. 

The  College  Song,  "Tennessee,"  was  sung. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Whitaker. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 


By  D.  M.  Cattell,  A.  M.,  D.  D.  S. 


We  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  that  our  voice  be  heard  that  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University  may  know  where  we  stand  in  reference  to  the 
times  and  conditions  of  things.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  just  prior  to 
the  session  of  1911-12,  the  University  of  Tennessee  took  over  what  at  that 
time  was  known  as  the  "College  of  Dental  Surgery."  Said  college  was 
organized  and  became  a  part  of  the  University  of  Memphis  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  of  1909-10. 

At  that  session  we  had  four  seniors  and  eight  under-classmen.  The 
year  of  the  merger  of  the  "University  of  Memphis"  Departments  into  the 
State  University,  we  had  ten  seniors.  In  the  present  senior  class,  that  of 
1915-16,  we  have  seventeen  seniors  and  thirty-one  under-classmen.  Last 
year  being  an  exceedingly  bad  one,  financially,  throughout  the  cotton-grow- 
ing states,  our  freshman  class  was  greatly  reduced.  This  year,  however, 
we  have  more  than  doubled  that  of  last  year. 

When  the  College  of  Dentistry  began  in  Memphis  in  1909,  the  entrance 
educational  requirement  was  what  would  be  known  as  ten  Carnegie  Units ; 
in  1911  the  entrance  requirement  was  twelve  Carnegie  Units,  which  agreed 
with  the  rules  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  and  the 
requirement  of  the  Tennessee  State  Dental  Examining  Board.    For  the 
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session  1914-15,  the  entrance  was  raised  to  fourteen  Carnegie  Units.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  although  the  entrance  requirements  have  been  gradual- 
ly raised  until  they  now  stand  equal  to  those  of  any  first-class  dental  college 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  yet  the  student  numbers  have  increased 
from  year  to  year. 

All  this  while  the  faculty  of  the  Dental  Department  have  worked 
together  in  unity,  with  a  spirit  of  determination  that  the  institution  must 
rank  with  the  best.  And  that  this  determination  and  energy  exhibited  in 
the  dental  faculty  has  brought  ripened  fruit  is  shown  distinctly  in  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Tabulating  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Dental  Faculties.  For  the  last  four  years  this  Tabulating  Committee  has 
told  the  public  how  many  students  each  dental  college  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  graduated ;  how  many  of  these  have  passed  State  Dental  Ex- 
amining Boards,  and  how  many  have  failed  to  do  so.  In  the  July  issue 
of  Oral  Hygiene,  a  publication  that  goes  to  every  dentist  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  to  many  foreign  countries,  the  report  for  the 
last  four  years  of  this  Committee  is  published,  and  it  shows  that  the 
University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Dentistry  has  had  no  failure  for  this 
period  of  time  of  any  graduate  before  a  State  Dental  Examining  Board. 
This  record  is  shared  with  but  three  other  Dental  Colleges,  while  many  of 
them  have  as  high  as  25%  and  a  few  33%  of  failures  of  their  graduates 
before  Examining  Boards. 

We  take  it  that  this  is  high  praise  for  our  college.  It  shows  the  result 
of  hard  faculty  work  and  all  working  together  for  the  highest  ideals.  We 
feel  that  we  have  developed  the  leading  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  South 
and  we  propose  to  be  the  leaders  from  this  time  on. 

Our  students  are  most  harmonious.  Their  class  organizations  are 
organizations  in  fact  and  what  they  determine  as  the  best  policy  for  them 
to  pursue  in  any  given  instance,  that  they  do,  and  do  it  all  together.  The 
students  have  among  themselves  an  organization  covering  the  three  classes, 
a  society  known  as  the  David  Mahlon  Cattell  Dental  Society,  which  meets 
once  a  fortnight  when  papers  are  read  by  students  upon  some  professional 
subject  which  they  are  at  the  time  covering  in  their  studies;  discussions 
follow  and  the  work  is  made  exceedingly  interesting.  This  society  also 
fosters  any  social  entertainment  that  is  to  be  given  by  the  students. 

We  feel  very  much  encouraged,  and  it  is  our  determination  to  push 
forward  and  make  the  institution  of  the  highest  standard  possible.  As  each 
year  goes  by,  the  material  that  comes  to  us  is  improving,  and  each  year  the 
gradutates  who  go  out  from  us  are  becoming  more  proficient.  Many  of 
the  young  men  who  have  already  received  diplomas  and  passed  through 
the  portals  into  the  profession  have  become  good  members  in  their  several 
localities  of  professional  societies  and  are  taking  their  places  among  the 
solid  of  the  community. 

As  the  time  draws  near  when  we  shall  extend  our  course  to  four 
years,  it  will  probably,  for  the  moment,  reduce  out  freshman  class,  but  we 
believe  not  for  long.  We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
South  educational  facilities  are  increasing  so  rapidly  that  in  future  years 
young  men  who  heretofore  have  had  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  necessary 
preliminary  education  to  take  up  the  study  of  a  profession,  will  have  it  at 
their  command,  and  they  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  carry  on  their  educa- 
tion to  such  proficiency  that  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  a  profession  will 
be  an  easy  matter. 

We  also  feel  that  the  wealth  of  the  South  is  increasing  to  such  an 
extent,  year  by  year,  that  the  necessary  funds  for  sending  young  men  to 
professional  schools  will  not  be  a  burden  as  heretofore.  And  when  the 
young  men  of  our  land  are  ready  to  take  into  consideration  the  advantages 
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of  a  course  in  dentistry — I  mean  greater  knowledge,  good  compensation 
for  their  labor,  moral  and  social  life,  fewer  hours  of  labor  than  in  almost 
any  other  profession — when  they  realize  that  through  their  practice  they 
are  brought  into  contact  with  an  agreeable  class  of  people  (people  with 
intelligence  enough  to  want  to  save  their  teeth  are  generally  pleasant 
people  to  meet,  and  of  the  kind  who  appreciate  the  service  rendered  them)  ; 
when  it  is  better  understood  that  the  need  of  dentistry  throughout  the 
country  is  greater  than  the  supply ;  when  it  is  realized  that  so  many  towns 
throughout  the  country  are  without  a  professional  dentist  and  that  the 
cry  is  coming  from  many  industrial  institutions,  colleges,  and  academic 
schools  for  dental  operators  to  take  care  of  their  employees  and  students,  it 
will  be  seen  what  a  wonderful  field  there  is  in  the  future. 

This  great  Oral  Hygiene  propaganda  has  brough  about  conditions 
for  such  work  away  beyond  anything  heretofore  known  or  dreamed  of. 
Meantime,  the  big  campaign  for  clean  teeth  and  clean  mouths  has  taken  on 
fresh  force.  The  schools  have  their  regular  weekly  lessons  in  Oral 
Hygiene;  the  care  of  the  teeth  is  a  favorite' topic  with  the  newspapers  and 
magazines;  the  big  progressive  commercial  houses  are  establishing  Dental 
Clinics  for  their  employees :  the  health  departments  are  carrying  out  dental 
inspection  and  tooth-brush  drills ;  physicians  and  dentists  are  lecturing  to 
clubs  and  societies  all  over  the  country;  manufacturers  of  tooth-prepara- 
tions and  tooth-brushes  are  doing  good  work  through  their  literature.  Be- 
sides its  intrinsic  value  to  the  health  of  the  Nation,  this  is  splendid  pub- 
licity for  the  dentist  and  his  profession.  We  don't  think  anybody  will 
quarrel  with  the  ethics  of  it.  The  object  now  in  the  dental,  as  well  as  in 
the  medical  profession,  is  largely  preventive — curing  only  when  prevention 
has  failed. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 


By  Dean  Ferris 


The  outstanding  event  in  the  year  is  the  voluntary  retirement  of  Pro- 
fessor W.  W.  Carson,  head  of  the  Civil  Engineering  Department,  after 
thirty-one  years  of  continuous  service.  Professor  Carson  came  to  the 
University  of  Tennessee  at  a  time  when  he  was  expected  to  teach  practical- 
ly all  that  was  offered  in  Engineering,  and  in  addition  was  professor  of 
Mathematics  He  has  seen  the  Engineering  College  grow  three  times  into 
new  quarters  and  its  field  extend  to  require  the  services  of  specialists  in 
various  lines.  Professor  Carson  retires  at  the  age  of  71,  with  full  physical 
and  mental  vigor,  carrying  the  love  and  respect  of  his  associates  in  the 
faculty  and  the  hosts  of  young  men  he  has  taught  during  his  years  of 
service.  He  will  devote  his  energies  to  his  business  interests,  to  his  church, 
and  to  relief  work  among  his  comrades  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

The  University  is  fortunate  in  securing  as  successor  to  Professor  Car- 
son, his  former  pupil,  N.  W.  Dougherty,  of  the  class  of  1909,  who  begins 
his  work  as  associate  professor  of  civil  engineering.  After  graduation  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  Professor  Dougherty  taught  and  studied  at 
Cornell  University,  receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  1914.  He 
was  for  two  years  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  at  George  Washington 
University.    Professor  Dougherty  in  his  student  days  was  known  as  "Big 
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One,"  playing  guard  on  and  captain  of  one  of  the  best  football  teams 
ever  fighting  for  the  Orange  and  White. 

Two  more  vacancies  occurred  during  the  year.  Professor  Fergus,  as- 
sistant in  civil  engineering,  was  called  to  an  important  position  with  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Highways.  His  place  was  filled  by  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Erwin  Harsch,  a  graduate  of  George  Washington  University,  for 
some  time  connected  with  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  J.  A.  Hinckley, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  resigned  to  enter  railroad 
work  in  the  west.  To  fill  this  vacancy  we  secured  Professor  W.  R.  Wool- 
rich,  of  Wisconsin,  an  engineer  of  considerable  experience. 

Believing  that  our  field  is  the  State,  we  have  extended  the  work  of  the 
Engineering  College  in  several  ways,  reaching  outside  the  classroom.  In 
cooperation  with  the  State  Manufacturers  Association,  classes  have  been 
taught  in  several  manufacturing  centers,  available  to  the  men  engaged  in 
the  shops.  The  largest  attendance  has  been  in  mathematics  and  mechanical 
drawing,  and  steam  engineering,  the  total  enrollment  being  195. 

Tennessee  is  fast  coming  to  the  front  in  road-building.  To  assist  in 
this  movement,  short  courses  for  highway  engineers  have  been  conducted 
during  the  year  in  Knoxville,  Nashville,  and  Jackson.  The  attendance  has 
been  satisfactory,  and  it  is  believed  that  much  good  work  was  done. 

The  Engineering  Library  has  been  enriched  during  the  year  by  a 
generous  gift  from  Professor  Carson,  a  complete  set  of  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  containing  fifty-three  volumes. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 


By  Dean  Turner 


The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  College  of  Law  during 
the  year  1915-16  was  the  partial  introduction  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Harvard  Case  System  as  a  method  of  instruction.  It  corresponds  with  the 
laboratory  method  in  the  teaching  of  science.  The  student,  instead  of 
learning  law  by  listening  to  lectures  or  studying  text-books,  discovers  it 
for  himself  by  going  to  the  original  sources,  studying  them,  and  reporting 
his  results  orally  and  in  writing  to  his  instructor  in  class. 

This  method  requires  much  more  actual  work  from  the  student,  and 
is  being  increasingly  used  in  all  the  best  schools.  Mr.  Malcolm  Mc- 
Dermott,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  and  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  has  used 
this  system  the  past  year  in  teaching  torts  to  the  First-Year  Class,  and 
guaranty  and  suretyship  to  the  Third- Year  Class.  The  result  was  so  satis- 
factory that  other  subjects  will  be  taught  in  the  same  way  in  the  future. 

Plans  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  for  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  Law  Library.  It  is  hereafter  to  be  located  in  the  large  recitation 
room,  which  was  used  as  the  College  Chapel  prior  to  the  completion  of 
Science  Hall. 

Notice  is  given  in  the  Catalogue,  that,  beginning  with  1916-17,  one 
year  of  college  work  will  be  required  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
First- Year  Law  Class.  A  student  cannot,  under  this  rule,  graduate  in  law 
until  he  has  been  in  college  four  years,  though  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to 
take  both  the  B.  A.  and  the  B.  L.  L.  degrees  by  an  attendance  of  six 
years.  .  .  .    :  '  i  ,  i 
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This  requirement  is  the  same  as  that  of  most  of  the  great  schools  of 
the  country,  and  will  give  our  degree  a  higher  reputation  everywhere. 

Law  students  will  also  be  advised  hereafter  to  take  in  the  Department 
of  Economics,  the  subjects  of  banking,  insurance  and  business  organization, 
all  of  which  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  practicing  lawyer. 


THE  LITERARY  SOCIETIES 


By  Clay  Campbell  Ross,  '16 


The  literary  societies  have  made  very  gratifying  progress  during  the 
past  year.  This  progress  has  manifested  itself  in  a  general  improvement 
in  the  halls,  increased  membership,  and  added  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
society  itself. 

The  new  year  began  with  a  series  of  programs  appropriate  in  nature, 
and  designed  to  attract  those  who  were  not  already  identified  with  the  liter- 
ary-society activities.  Professor  Merrill,  Dean  Morgan,  and  others  made 
addresses,  which  testified  to  the  value  of  a  literary  society  in  a  college  or 
university.  These  addresses  were  followed  by  a  social  hour,  during  which 
refreshments  were  served.  These  meetings  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
members  and  invited  guests  to  be  brought  together,  and  resulted  in  greatly 
increased  numbers  to  the  socities. 

The  programs  throughout  the  year  have  been  unusually  well  attended 
and  ably  carried  out.  The  debates,  particularly,  have  been  on  timely  sub- 
jects, and  have  been  in  general  well  prepared  and  instructive  to  the  hearers. 

The  annual  inter-society  debate  held  on  February  22  is  worthy  of 
special  mention.  Philo  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Peters, 
while  Messrs.  Rolfe  Moody  and  Peoples  represented  Chi  Delta.  The  ques- 
tion was  President  Wilson's  policy  of  preparedness.  It  was  gallantly 
defended  by  Chi  Delta,  intrenched  behind  seemingly  impregnable  argu- 
ments, while  Philo  attacked  with  unusual  valor,  armed  with  deadly 
figures,  newspaper  clippings,  and  prited  charts.  After  a  tremendous  strug- 
gle the  negative  were  declared  victorious. 

But  the  event  of  the  year  which  overshadows  all  others  is  always  the 
intercollegiate  debates  in  the  triangular  league,  consisting  of  the  State 
Universities  of  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  The  teams  for 
these  debates  are  selected  by  the  debating  council  from  the  men  who  make 
the  best  showing  in  a  series  of  try-outs  beginning  immediately  after  the 
Christmas  holidays.  This  year  greater  interest  than  ever  before  was  mani- 
fested in  these  try-outs,  three  of  which  were  found  necessary  before  a 
decision  could  be  reached.    More  than  a  score  of  candidates  participated. 

The  question  for  discussion  this  year  was  "Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  should  extend  its  system  of  subsidies  to  ships  engaged  in  foreign 
trade."  It  was  used  in  the  try-outs  as  well  as  in  the  regular  debates  held 
May  6.  Our  affirmative  team,  Curtis  G.  Gentry  and  Clay  C.  Ross,  opposed 
South  Carolina  at  Athens,  Georgia,  while  our  negative  team,  E.  H.  Malone 
and  J.  A.  Fowlar,  Jr.,  met  the  Georgia  team  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee  lost  the  decision  by  a  narrow  margin  in  both  instances,  after 
two  of  the  closest  and  most  hotly  contested  debates  in  the  history  of  these 
institutions. 

But  though  unsuccessful  this  year,  Tennessee  yet  remains  on  equal 
footing  with  her  two  competitors,  each  of  whom  has  won  two  victories 
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and  suffered  two  defeats.  There  was  just  the  slightest  danger  that  Ten- 
nessee might  have  become  vain  and  boastful,  had  she  again  taken  both 
debates  as  she  did  last  year.  But  fortunately  such  a  calamity  has  been 
averted,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  we  are  prepared  to  work  harder 
that  ever  to  bring  victory  to  the  ''Old  Volunteer  State"  next  year. 

This  year  the  State  Oratorial  Contest,  which  had  not  been  held  for  sev- 
eral years,  was  revived.  The  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State 
sent  representatives  to  the  contest  which  was  held  in  Knoxville.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  represented  by  the  eloquent  Curtis  G.  Gentry,  was  the 
victor. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC  CONTEST 


Knoxville  High  School — 

"Ballad  of  the  East  and  West"  Harry  King 

Selection  from  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  Mary  Flenniken 

Central  High  School — 

"The  King's  Pardon"  Maggie  Mae  Bind 

"The  Black  Horse  and  His  Rider"  Wendell  Kennedy 

Franklin  High  School — 

"Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators"  ;  Dibrell  C.  Brooks 

Hamilton  County  High  School — 

"Aunt  Elnora's  Hero"  Genevvra  Proffitt 

"The  Cause  of  the  Gracchi"  Jesse  Davis 

Morgan  School — 

"Pompeii'   Kellett  Fields  Bright 

Polk  County  High  School — 

"Rome  and  Carthage"  Clifford  Guinn 

Rhea  County  High  School — 

"As  the  Moon  Rose"  Dorothy  Dean 

Jonesboro  High  School — 

"The  Old  and  the  New  South"  Ernest  F.  Smith 

Huntland  High  School — 

"Emmet's  Defense"   Dudley  Motlow 

"Baptizing  the  Twins"  Ethel  Franklin 

Johnson  Academy — 

"Spartacus'  Address  to  the  Envoys  of  Rome"  Roy  Spink 

Soddy  High  School — 

'The  Old  and  the  New  South"  Carlton  Davenport 

"The  Black  Horse  and  His  Rider"  Thelma  Springfield 

Memphis  Central  High  School — 

"A  Plea  for  Cuba"  Fletcher  Gans  Cohen 
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In  the  boys'  contest,  Fletcher  Gans  Cohen,  of  the  Mem- 
phis Central  High  School  was  the  medalist,  in  the  girls', 
Mary  Flenniken. 


ATHLETICS 


If  measured  by  games  won,  the  football  team  of  1915  was  not  a 
success,  but  the  college  came  through  the  year  with  many  signs  of  a  new 
spirit  of  loyalty  that  augurs  well  for  next  year.  The  student-body  have 
exhibited  an  enthusiasm  under  defeat  and  a  willingness  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  work  of  the  athletic  department  that  will  bear  fruit. 
Managerships  have  been  awarded  upon  proved  efficiency,  a  result  made 
possible  by  competitive  try-outs  in  all  departments.  More  men  are  report- 
ing for  the  various  sports. 

The  University  now  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  a  new  athletic 
field,  to  include  adequate  facilities  for  football,  baseball,  track,  and  tennis, 
and  a  5,000  seat  capacity  stadium  with  showers  and  dressing-room.  This 
will  be  a  $45,000  proposition,  but  with  the  students,  faculty  and  alumni  be- 
hind it,  and  with  the  assistance  of  loyal  friends  in  town  and  legislature 
working  with  us  we  hope  to  accomplish  it  by  the  fall  of  1917.  Meantime 
the  present  field  will  be  increased  in  its  seating  capacity  by  the  erection  of 
temporary  bleachers  on  the  east  and  south,  and  the  gridiron  will  be  enclosed 
by  a  more  permanent  fence.  It  is  expected  that  with  Vanderbilt  and 
Kentucky  State  playing  on  home  grounds  next  year,  all  available  seats 
will  be  required. 

This  year,  to  the  regret  of  all,  Air.  Clevenger  leaves  to  accept  another 
position,  and  the  athletic  directorship  passes  into  new  hands — those  of 
Mr.  John  R.  Bender,  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  W.  C.  Cool,  of  Cornell,  comes  with 
him  as  assistant  coach  in  football.  Under  these  able  directors,  Tennessee 
looks  forward  with  confidence  to  another  championship  year  in  football, 
and  basketball,  and,  when  more  adequate  facilities  are  made  possible,  to 
attain  success  in  track  and  baseball. 


ATHLETICS  FOR  THE  YEAR 
By  Clifford  Henry  Pendland 


The  success  of  the  football  team  last  year  in  winning  games  was  not 
nearly  so  great  as  that  of  the  championship  team  of  1914.  The  team  was 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  "Big  Four,"  Carroll,  Lindsay,  Kelly,  and  Kerr, 
all  of  whom  were  all-Southern  timber,  and  the  mainstays  of  the  eleven ; 
yet  the  team  last  year  was  a  first-class  machine  and  was  well  coached.  But 
something  took  a  hand  that  neither  coaches  nor  players  can  avoid,  and 
that  was  Fate.  In  the  first  easy  games  of  the  season,  which  were  merely 
practice  games,  some  of  the  best  men  were  injured,  a  fact  which  kept 
them  out  of  the  bigger  and  more  important  games,  so  that  at  one  time  as 
many  as  ten  men  were  counted  on  the  injured  list.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  the  team  fought  through  and  showed  excellent  spirit,  and  after  all 
that  is  really  what  counts.  It's  the  team  that  can  take  defeat  and  keep 
fighting  that  is  the  team  worth  while,  and  one  any  school  should  be  proud 
of.   Any  one  can  be  a  good  winner,  but  it's  harder  to  be  a  good  loser. 
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The  first  game  of  the  season  proved  an  easy  victory,  Tennessee  win- 
ning over  Carson  and  Newman  College  by  101  to  0. 

The  next  game  with  Tusculum  was  harder,  and  consequently  was  of 
more  value  to  the  team.  The  Tusculum  players  showed  the  Tennessee 
coaches  the  weak  places  on  the  Volunteer  team,  and  where  corrections 
could  be  made.   Tennessee  won  21  to  0. 

Then  came  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Clemson.  Tennessee  lost,  by  fumble, 
many  good  chances  to  score,  but  Clemson  took  advantage  of  her  chance, 
and  registered  a  field  goal,  which  proved  to  be  enough  to  win. 

Tennessee  came  back  with  a  vengeance  the  next  Saturday  and  beat 
Centre  College  80  to  0.  The  Vols,  played  fine  football  in  this  game  and 
had  an  attack  that  would  have  scored  on  much  better  teams.  Centre  played 
better  than  the  score  would  indicate,  and  deserves  much  credit  for  her 
plucky  consistent  fight. 

Cumberland  College,  which  was  substituted  for  the  University  of 
Louisville  team,  almost  at  the  last  minute,  was  beaten  by  101  to  0.  The 
Cumberland  team  had  played  on  the  previous  Wednesday  and  was  in  poor 
condition.  The  victory  proved  a  costly  one  for  us,  because  some  of  the 
Volunteer  regulars  received  injures  that  kept  them  out  of  the  Vandy.  game 
the  next  Saturday. 

Tennessee  entered  this,  her  big  game,  in  poor  condition.  We  don't  ad- 
vance this  as  an  excuse,  however,  because  Vanderbilt  had  a  great  team  and 
outplayed  us.  Vandy.  couldn't  score  in  the  first  half,  which  shows  that 
Tennessee  was  fighting  hard.  They  scored  only  once  in  the  third  period, 
but  in  the  fourth  the  Volunteer  defense  crumbled  and  Vandy.  won  35  to  0. 

The  last  game  at  home  was  lost  to  the  Mississippi  A.  &  M.  School, 
14  to  0.  Tennessee  was  weakened  by  injuries  to  several  regulars  which 
kept  them  out  of  the  game,  and  while  the  substitutes  fought  gamely,  Mis- 
sissippi showed  too  much  strength  with  a  well-balanced  team,  and  deserved 
to  win. 

The  final  game  was  played  with  Kentucky  State  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
all  who  saw  the  game  say  that  Tennessee  played  as  if  she  had  won  all  pre- 
vious games,  and  were  playing  to  win  the  championship.  A  team  that 
will  do  that  is  the  right  kind  of  team,  and  while  we  lost  6  to  0,  we  didn't 
feel  so  bad  because  Kentucky  couldn't  cross  our  goal  line,  and  had  to 
resort  to  drop-kicking  to  win. 

Yes,  it  was  a  bad  season  according  to  games  won,  but  a  successful 
one  looking  from  another  standpoint.  That  is,  we  were  handicapped  with 
injuries  all  season  but  the  team  fought  hard  in  every  game.  They  fought 
in  a  sportsmanlike  way  and  were  regarded  all  over  the  South  as  a  clean 
aggregation  of  fighters,  and  the  University  would  rather  have  this  said 
of  one  of  her  teams,  even  though  it  lost  often,  than  have  it  spoken  of  as 
guilty  of  unsportsmanlike  conduct. 

While  many  of  the  Volunteer  warriors  have  played  their  last  game  in 
an  Orange  and  White  uniform  a  strong  squad  of  freshmen  will  be  on  hand 
to  choose  from  when  school  opens  again  in  the  fall. 

Basketball 

The  basketball  season  was  a  most  successful  one.  The  team  led  by 
Captain  "B"  Greenwood  went  through  the  season  without  experiencing  a 
defeat,  and  after  the  last  game  were  hailed  as  the  first  undefeated  team  at 
Tennessee  in  many  years.  The  team  played  eleven  important  games,  and 
won  all  by  comfortable  scores.  Many  of  the  regulars  will  return  next 
year  and  prospects  look  bright  for  another  undefeated  team. 
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The  basketball  scores  were  as  follows: 


Tennessee,  39;  University  of  Chattanooga,  22 

Tennessee,  54;  Cumberland  College,  25 

Tennessee,  31 ;  University  of  Chattanooga,  22 

Tennessee,  43;  Murphy  College,  16 

Tennessee,  34;  Murphy  College,  20 

Tennessee,  27;  Emory  &  Henry,  19 

Tennessee,  63;  Cumberland  College,  33 

Tennessee,  28;  Kentucky  State,  17 

Tennessee,  25;  University  of  Louisville,  20 

Tennessee,  39;  Centre  College,  30 

Tennessee,  32;  Transalvania  College,  30 

Tennis 

Tennessee  was  represented  last  year  by  a  tennis  club  numbering  over 
thirty  members.  The  club  secured  access  to  the  courts  of  the  West  Knox- 
ville  Tennis  Club,  which  are  considered  among  the  best  in  the  South. 
This  fact  accounts  in  no  small  part  for  the  fine  form  displayed  in  the 
matches  with  Georgia  Tech. 

The  meet  with  Georgia  Tech. : 

Doubles  Won  by  McSpadden  and  Muse 

Singles  McSpadden  Won  One  and  Lost  One.   Muse  Lost  Two 


Baseball 

During  the  good  season  of  1916  the  University  of  Tennessee  baseball 
team  participated  in  seventeen  games,  winning  eleven  and  losing  six.  The 
team  made  two  trips  and  five  of  the  six  defeats  were  experienced  on 
these  trips.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  absence  of  Hill,  one  of  the  star 
pitchers,  who  was  detained  at  home,  because  of  school  work.  The  team 
hit  well  and  would  have  won  more  games,  had  not  the  pitchers  been  over- 
worked. But  we  feel  very  proud  of  this  record  and  look  forward  to 
next  season  with  interest. 


The  baseball  scores 


Tennessee,  14 
Tennessee,  1 
Tennessee,  9 
Tennessee,  10 
Tennessee,  5 
Tennessee,  7 
Tennessee,  13 
Tennessee,  8 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee,  19 
Tennessee,  11 
Tennessee,  12 
Tennessee,  10 


Murphy  College,  3 
South  Carolina,  4 
South  Carolina,  5 
Florida,  2 
Florida,  6 
Chattanooga,  2 
Chattanooga,  0 
Kentucky  State,  4 
Kentucky  State,  7 
Sewanee,  0 
Sewanee  0 
Vanderbilt,  5 
Vanderbilt,  6 
Chattanooga,  1 
Chattanooga,  1 
Maryville  College,  0 
Maryville  College,  6 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  INTERSCHOLASTIC  TRACK  AND 
FIELD  MEET 


Under  the  Auspices  of 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 
JOHNSON'S  RACE  TRACK 
Saturday,  May  13,  1916,  at  2 :30  p.  m. 


OFFICIALS 

Z.  G.  Clevenger,  Athletic  Director 
A.  G.  Thomas,  Manager 


R.  H.  Fitzgerald  Referee  and  Starter 


E.  E.  Rall 
J.  T.  Porter 
T.  D.  Morris 


.Timers 


R.  C.  Matthews 
E.  P.  Frost 
H.  J.  Darnall 
J.  B.  Hamilton 
C.  A.  Willson 
L.  G.  Willis 
C.  H.  Gordon 


Judges  at  Finish 


J.  C.  Pridmore 
R.  C.  Fergus 
S.  D.  Bayer 
D.  Donaldson 


Field  Judges 


F.  Sorrells 


A.  E.  McKenzie 
R.  F.  Thomason 


.Chief  Clerk  and  Announcer 
 Assistant  Clerks 


I.  B.  Phelan 
Joe  Lovell 
Jas.  Lovell 
H.  T.  Robinson 
M.  Vowell 
J.  H.  Tipton 


.Inspectors 


L.  S.  Wolfe  _   .--   Scorer 
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ENTRIES  FOR  TRACK  MEET,  1916 


1. 

H.  J.  Ashe,  Central  High 

33. 

2. 

R.  S.  Webb,  Central  High 

34. 

3. 

H.  Caldwell,  Central  High 

35. 

4. 

D.  Beaman,  Central  High 

36. 

5. 

J.  Donaldson,  Central  High 

37. 

6. 

J.  S.  Boyd,  Central  High 

38. 

7. 

H.  Goodman,  Central  High 

39. 

8. 

M.  Williams,  Central  High 

40. 

9. 

H.  Hunter,  Central  High 

41. 

10. 

P.  F.  Yankee,  Central  High 

42. 

11. 

C.  A.  Goodner,  Central  High 

43. 

12. 

B.  Smart,  Central  High 

44. 

13. 

T.  Maston,  Central  High 

45. 

14. 

W.  L.  Morris,  Central  High 

46. 

15. 

J.  B.  Hollingsworth,  Central  H.  47. 

16. 

E.  H.  Lennon,  Jr.,  Central  H. 

48. 

17. 

A.  Flannigan,  Central  High 

49. 

18. 

J.  Gooch,  Central  High 

50. 

19. 

H.  Pickel,  Central  High 

51. 

20. 

J.  Brownlee,  Central  High 

52. 

21. 

G.  Chandler,  Central  High 

53. 

22. 

F.  F.  Miller,  Central  High 

54. 

23. 

R.  Buffett,  Central  High 

55. 

24. 

R.  A.  Johnson,  Central  High 

56. 

25. 

H.  Seaton,  Central  High 

57. 

26. 

Bradshaw,  Central  High 

58. 

2(. 

Bryant,  Deaf  and  Dumb 

59. 

28. 

Price,  Deaf  and  Dumb 

60. 

29. 

Cowan,  Deaf  and  Dumb 

61. 

30. 

Conditt,  Deaf  and  Dumb 

62. 

31. 

Bright,  Deaf  and  Dumb 

63. 

32. 

Lucado,  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Acuff,  Deab  and  Dumb 
Edison,  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Duncan,  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Phelps,  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Sherrill,  Deaf  and  Dumb 
O.  Neal,  Deaf  and  Dumb 

G.  Darwin,  Rhea  County  High 
C.  Hixson,  Rhea  County  High 
M.  Bernhardt,  Rhea  Co.  High 

H.  Taliferro,  McGallie 
E.  Ratcliff,  McCallie 

G.  Lillard,  Polk  County  High 
L.  Robinson,  Polk  County  High 
L.  Russell,  Polk  County  High 
E.  Francisco,  Polk  County  High 
P.  Dore,  Knoxville  High 

A.  Halliburton,  Knoxville  High 
J.  Long,  Knoxville  High 

E.  Roehl,  Knoxville  High 
R.  Payne,  Knoxville  High 
T.  Garrett,  Knoxville  High 
L.  Bannister,  Knoxville  High 
W.  Mynatt,  Knoxville,  High 

B.  Benson,  Knoxville  High 
R.  Gentry,  Knoxville  High 

R.  S.  Johnson,  Knoxville  High 
E.  Searles,  Knoxville  High 
B.  Sandberg,  Knoxville  High 
P.  Goforth,  Knoxvilld  High 
J.  Fair,  Knoxville  High 
J.  Yates,  Knoxville  High 
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EVENTS  FOR  INTER-SCHOLASTIC  TRACK  MEETS 


120  YARD  HIGH  HURDLES 
Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic  7  1-5  seconds,  Bonebrake  of  Castle 
Heights,  1912 

1.  Dore,  Knoxville — Time  18  sec. 

2.  Garrett,  Knoxville 

3.  Yankee,  Central 

100  YARD  DASH 
Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  10  1-5  seconds,  Prothro  of  Castle 
Heights,  1912;  Johnston  of  Tusculum  Prep,  1913 

1.  Ashe,  Central — Time  10  3-5  sec. 

2.  Bernhardt,  McCallie 

3.  Francisco,  Knoxville 

4.  Bradshaw,  Deaf  and  Dumb 

HALF  MILE  RUN 
Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  2  min.  9  3-5  seconds,  Welch  of 
T.  M.  I.,  1913 

1.  Taliaferro,  McCallie— Time  2:10 

2.  Boyd,  Central 

3.  Roehl,  Knoxville 

4.  Searles,  Knoxville 

220  YARD  DASH 
Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  22  seconds,  Johnson  of  Tusculum 

Prep.,  1913 

1.  Ashe,  Central 

2.  Francisco,  Knoxville 

3.  Dore,  Knoxville 

4.  Bernhardt,  McCallie 

220  YARD  LOW  HURDLES 
Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  28  seconds,  Rowlett  of  Castle  Heights, 

1914 

1.  Dore,  Knoxville — Time  30  sec. 

2.  Garrett,  Knoxville  and  Bradshaw,  Deaf 

and  Dumb,  tie  2nd  place 

3.  King,  Young 

440  YARD  DASH 
Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  52  1-5  seconds,  Johnson  of  Tusculum 

Prep.,  1913 

1.  Ashe,  Central — Time  56  3-5 

2.  Halliburton,  Knoxville 

3.  Long,  Knoxville 

4.  Doyle,  Young 


ONE  MILE  RUN 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  4  min.  3  4-5  seconds,  Sheffer  of  Memphis, 

1914 

1.  Duncan,  Deaf  and  Dumb — Time  4:58  2-5 

2.  Taliferro,  McCallie 

3.  Boyd,  Central 

4.  Mynatt,  Knoxville 

HALF  MILE  RELAY  RACE 
Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  1  min.  36  1-5  seconds,  Castle  Heights,  1913 

1.  Knoxville  High— Time  1 :42  1-5 

2.  Deaf  and  Dumb 

POLE  VAULT 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  10  ft.  5  in.,  Butler,  Maryville  Prep.,  1915 

1.  McKeldon,  McCallie— Height  8  ft.  4  in. 

2.  Boyd,  Central 

3.  Gooch,  Central 

RUNNING  HIGH  JUMP 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  5  ft.  5  1-2  in.,  Davenport,  Johnson  City 

High,  1915 

1.  Johnson,  Knoxville — Height  5  ft.  3  in. 

2.  Morris,  Central 

3.  Doyle,  Young 

4.  Duncan,  Deaf  and  Dumb 

RUNNING  BROAD  JUMP 
Record  U.  of  T.  Intercholastic,  20  ft.  4  in.,  Davis  of  Knoxville  High,  1914 

1.  Francisco,  Knoxville — Distance  19  ft.  6  in. 

2.  Dore,  Knoxville 

3.  Bradshaw,  Deaf  and  Dumb 

4.  Bryant,  Deaf  and  Dumb 

12-lb.  SHOT  PUT 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  50  ft.  1  in.,  Bohm  of  Castle  Heights,  1913 

1.  Mitchell,  Central— Distance  38  ft.  7  in. 

2.  Duncan,  Deaf  and  Dumb 

3.  Johnson,  Knoxville 

4.  Russell,  Polk  County 

DISCUS  HURL 

Record  U.  of  T.  Interscholastic,  115  ft.  1  in.,  Wiggs,  Castle  Heights,  1915 

1.  Mitchell,  Central— Distance  98  ft.  6  in. 

2.  Robinson,  Polk  County 

3.  Johnson,  Knoxville 

4.  Russell,  Polk  County 
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The  day  that  Tennessee  acts  as  host  to  all  the  visiting  prep,  schools 
is  the  gala  day  of  the  year.  On  that  day  she  is  at  home  to  all  visitors 
from  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  nothing  is  left  undone  to  make 
every  guest  have  a  thoroughly  delightful  time.  Following  the  track-meet  in 
the  afternoon  comes  the  big  three-ring  circus  at  7  :30  on  Wait  Field.  Not 
only  visitors,  but  town  people  and  students  alike,  are  treated  to  an  assort- 
ment of  stunts  and  funny  things,  the  like  of  which  is  rarely  seen.  Follow- 
ing this  comes  the  coronation  ball,  when  prizes  are  presented  and  the  queen 
is  crowned.  The  crowning  of  the  most  popular  young  lady  concludes  the 
program  of  the  day. 

Last  year  the  Circus  was  bigger  and  better  than  ever  before.  The 
fact  that  no  money  is  spent  by  the  Athletic  Association  in  getting  it  up, 
and  that  the  students  themselves  are  the  real  actors  and  actresses  makes 
it  most  interesting  to  everyone.  When  we  pay  money  to  see  Barnum 
&  Bailey's  Circus,  we  expect  a  wonderful  performance;  and  if  it  is  not 
quite  as  good  as  we  had  expected,  we  go  away  disappointed.  But  with  the 
U.  T.  Circus  it  is  different.  Everyone  is  anxious  to  see  what  the  students 
can  do.  It  is  known  that  they  are  only  amateurs,  and  the  more  amateur- 
ish it  is,  the  more  delightful  and  entertaining. 

The  Coronation  Ball  gave  our  visiting  friends  an  opportunity  to  meet 
our  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  hall  was  decorated  for  the  occasion 
and  dancing  was  continued  to  a  late  hour.  The  feature  of  the  occasion  was 
the  awarding  of  prizes  for  both  track  meet  and  circus,  and  the  crowning 
of  the  queen.  Miss  Evelyn  Hazen,  a  student  of  the  University,  was  the 
winner  in  the  contest  for  the  most  popular  young  lady.  Professor  R.  C. 
Matthews  conducted  the  ceremony  and  crowned  the  queen  amid  the  ap- 
plause of  all  present.  This  concluded  the  official  program  of  the  day. 
The  proceeds  of  the  Circus  and  Coronation  ball  went  to  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation to  defray  expenses  of  the  track  meet,  and  to  enrich  its  exchecqu- 
er  for  future  needs. 

The  big  day  at  Tennessee  for  track  enthusiasts  is  the  occasion  of  the 
inter-class  meet.  Real  interest  is  aroused  because  of  class  spirit,  which 
results  in  keen  struggles  in  all  events.  Last  year  the  meet  was  more  ex- 
citing than  ever  before,  because  letters  were  awarded  those  who  reached  a 
certain  standard  in  their  events,  set  by  the  Athletic  Council.  The  fresh- 
men came  through  with  flying  colors,  scoring  forty-eight  points  and  win- 
ning first  place.  The  Seniors  came  second,  with  24  points.  The  Juniors 
were  third,  with  19  points,  and  the  Sophomores  fourth,  with  11  points.  No 
intercollegiate  meet  could  be  arranged  last  year,  so  the  inter-class  meet 
was  the  only  opportunity  track  athletes  had  to  show  their  ability  and 
win  their  letters.  Sports  at  Tennessee  are  growing  by  bounds,  and  track 
is  no  exception.  Each  year  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  candi- 
dates, who  work  out  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  winter  and  on  Johnson's  Race 
Track  in  spring 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  ALUMNI  ASSO- 
CIATION WITHIN  THE  LAST  FEW  YEARS 


By  J.  Bailey  Wray,  LL.  B.,  1911 

No  one  has  been  more  agreeably  surprised  than  I  at  the  growth  of  the 
Tennessee  Alumni  Association  during  the  last  few  years. 

I  recall  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  Room  during  the  year  1913,  having  been  notified  of  this 
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gathering  through  a  small  newspaper  sketch  to  the  effect  that  such  a  meet- 
ing would  be  held,  and  urging  everyone  holding  a  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity to  be  present.  Some  two  or  three  dozen  men  were  there,  and  per- 
haps two  or  three  ladies.  A  few  enthusiastic  talks  were  made  by  the  faith- 
ful few,  including  Mr.  T.  D.  Morris,  Dr.  Brown  Ayres,  and  one  or  two 
others,  and  everyone  present  pledged  himself  to  work  in  behalf  of  a  great- 
er institution. 

But  when  this  meeting  adjourned,  the  work  of  the  Association  evi- 
dently ended  for  that  year,  for  the  reason  that  nothing  whatever  was  heard 
of  it  until  a  meeting  in  June,  1914,  which  was  held  in  the  Supreme  Court 
Room  in  Knoxville.  The  following  officers  were  elected :  J.  Pike  Powers, 
Jr.,  B.  A.,  LL.  B.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  President.;  Fred  C.  Houk,  LL.  B., 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Vice-President  for  East  Tennessee;  J.  C.  R.  McCall,  B. 

A.  ,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Vice-President  for  Middle  Tennessee;  Rowan  A. 
Greer,  B.  A.,  LL.  B.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Vice-President  for  West  Tennessee; 
J.  Bailey  Wray,  LL.  B.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Secretary;  Robert  S.  Young, 

B.  A.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Treasurer. 

There,  promises  were  again  made  by  the  handful  present,  that  they 
would  all  work  faithfully  in  behalf  of  the  University,  and  the  Association 
did  go  so  far  as  to  have  some  stationery  printed  to  be  used  by  it.  Then, 
within  two  or  three  months  thereafter,  Mr.  Powers  and  myself  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  at  his  office,  but  only  he,  Mr.  Morris, 
and  myself  were  present;  consequently  nothing  was  accomplished. 

In  the  year  1915,  no  meeting  whatever  was  held,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  a  Secretary  should  be  employed  who  could  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
work. 

But  at  last  the  sons  of  the  University  have  awakened  to  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  such  an  organization,  and  in  1916,  when  Hugh 
M.  Tate,  Esq.,  was  elected  President,  Joseph  P.  Gaut,  Treasurer,  O.  M. 
Watson,  Secretary,  W.  B.  Swaney,  Vice-President  for  East  Tennessee, 
L.  R.  Neel,  Vice-President  for  Middle  Tennessee,  and  Louis  Christman, 
Vice-President  for  West  Tennessee;  it  was  really  a  surprise  to  me  to  see 
such  a  large  attendance  at  the  meeting  held  in  the  Board  of  Commerce 
Rooms  in  Knoxville.  And  Tennessee's  sons  did  get  busy.  Stirring 
speeches  were  made  by  Dean  Morgan,  Dean  Hoskins,  Hugh  M.  Tate, 
Director  Keffer,  Joseph  Gaut,  Judge  McClung,  and  President  Ayres, 
sums  were  pledged,  a  secretary  was  employed,  and  it  is  certainly  a  source 
of  much  pleasure  to  me  often  to  receive  some  sort  of  bulletin  advising  me 
of  the  progress  of  our  Alumni  Association. 

Perhaps  one  reason  that  it  has  grown  so  remarkably  is  that  anyone 
who  has  attended  the  University  for  a  few  months  is  now  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  Association.  This  rule  is  in  effect  in  other  institutions; 
and,  of  course,  one  can  readily  see  that  the  greatest  advertisment  any 
university  can  have  is  a  large  alumni  association.  As  is  being  done  in 
other  colleges,  it  would  perhaps  be  wise  to  include  anyone  who  has  at 
any  time  matriculated  at  the  University.  Having  attended  such  institutions 
as  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  University  of  Michigan,  I  realize 
the  great  stress  laid  upon  such  associations  by  other  colleges,  and  if  this  is 
not  done  in  Tennessee,  Tennessee  certainly  cannot  keep  in  line  with  its 
contemporaries. 

Everyone  who  has  attended  the  University,  even  for  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  should  do  all  that  he  can  to  promote  its  progress  and  boost 
the  school  when  any  opportunity  presents  itself,  and  should  feel  that  it  is 
in  part  his.  That  is  really  the  proper  spirit.  We  should  feel  that  Tennessee 
is  our  institution,  and  that  when  we  work  in  its  behalf  we  are  helping  some- 
thing that  is  our  own. 
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Now,  we  should  look  the  facts  in  the  face  and  realize  that  the  sole 
reason  that  so  many  young  men  in  our  State  leave  the  State  for  their 
education,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  seeking  what  they  consider  greater  and 
larger  institutions,  and  we  can  never  have  that  greater  and  larger  institu- 
tion in  our  State  until  it  is  properly  supported  by  those  who  have  received 
their  education  in  it.  To  me,  Tennessee  is  as  good  an  institution  as  can 
be  found  anywhere,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  university  or  the  college 
that  makes  the  man,  but  the  man,  himself ;  but  you  cannot  reason  that 
way  with  the  young  man  just  ready  to  start  to  college,  for  he  is  looking 
for  what  he  considers  the  larger  institution.  It  is  the  young  men  who  are 
to  be  influenced,  and  not  the  parents,  to  such  a  great  extent,  in  my  opinion, 
if  we  wish  them  to  attend  the  University;  and  there  is  no  better  way  to 
reach  them  than  through  a  large  and  enthusiastic  Alumni  Association,  with 
members  all  over  the  country  who  refer  with  pride  to  the  days  when  they 
attended  the  University.  And  that  enthusiasm  will  eventually  bring  about 
that  greater  and  larger  institution,  and  will  cause  our  own  State  Legislature 
to  realize  its  importance,  and  thus,  in  the  end,  reach  the  young  man  whom 
the  University  wants,  and  who  is  looking  for  what  he  terms  and  considers 
a  wide-awake  University. 

As  for  me  no  one  is  more  devoted  to  the  University  of  Tennessee  than 
I,  and  I  shall  alwavs  be  willing  and  ready  to  do  everything  I  can  in  its 
behalf. 


The  new  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  had 
promised  to  set  forth  at  large  his  aims  and  his  ideals  for 
the  University  through  the  alumni,  but  at  the  last  moment 
professional  exigency  compelled  him  to  beg  off.  The  follow- 
ing is  brief  but  suggestive  and,  it  is  hoped,  fruitful.  It  is 
reprinted  from  the  Orange  and  White. 


PLEA  FOR  ALUMNI  ORGANIZATION 


By  Hugh  M.  Tate,  A.  B.,  1902;  LL.  B.,  1903;  State  President 

The  movement  now  being  undertaken  for  a  thorough  organization  of 
the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  proceeds  upon  two  theories 
or  assumptions. 

First:  That  the  individual  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
wherever  he  may  be,  and  in  whatever  he  may  be  engaged,  retains  his  in- 
terest in  the  University,  and  his  desire  for  its  success. 

Second :  That  the  individual,  however  much  he  may  be  interested, 
cannot  accomplish  so  much  by  his  own  efforts  alone,  as  he  can  when  he 
becomes  a  member  of  a  great  organized  body  of  individuals. 

As  to  the  first  theory  or  assumption,  surely  there  can  be  no  great 
difference  of  opinion.  It  is  inconceivable  that  one  could  have  spent  as  much 
as  one  entire  term  or  school-year  amid  the  surroundings  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee  and  not  have  had  awakened  a  spark  of  enthusiasm  and 
affection  for  the  institution  which  could  never  die.  The  spark  may  burn 
lower  sometimes  than  at  others,  but,  perhaps,  without  even  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  by  the  individual  himself,  the  spark  has  remained  alive,  and 
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it  has  only  needed  something  to  fan  it  into  flame  in  the  way  of  a  great 
University  movement.  If  there  is  such  a  person  who  could  possibly  have 
gone  through  the  University,  or  have  spent  a  term  there  with  no  other  feel- 
ing than  that  of  materialism  or  formality,  in  other  words,  if  there  can  be 
an  alumnus  of  the  University  with  soul  so  dead  that  the  old  "Hill"  means 
no  more  to  him  than  any  other  locality  having  the  same  elevation  above  sea 
level,  these  words  are  not  addressed  to  him;  he  is  an  unnatural  being,  and 
his  case  is  hopeless.  But  if  he  exists  at  all,  he  is  in  an  inconsiderable 
minority.  To  that  great  majority  of  the  alumni  and  former  students,  con- 
stituting, practically  all,  the  plea  is  made  to  put  into  practical  use  that  in- 
terest and  feeling  which  must  and  does  exist  by  now  allying  themselves 
with  the  great  body  of  alumni  and  former  students  in  an  effective  and 
powerful  association. 

The  second  assumption  or  point  above  made  is  with  reference  to  the 
desirability  for  organization.  It  has  been  said  that  the  twentieth  century 
is  the  century  of  organization.  The  alumni  of  many  other  universities 
have  long  been  organized,  and  those  of  others  are  now  organizing;  let  our 
own  University  and  its  alumni  keep  pace  with  the  times.  It  is  a  point 
gained  if  we  simply  get  an  organization  which  once  or  twice  a  year 
writes  from  its  central  office  to  the  various  members  and  gets  from  them 
a  formal  response.  The  plea  is  here  made  that  not  one  single  alumnus, 
under  whose  eyes  this  brief  word  may  fall,  will  ever  get  from  the  cen- 
tral office  of  the  Alumni  Association  any  character  of  communication  with- 
out replying.  Even  if  his  reply  cannot  be  in  the  desired  affirmative,  let 
that  alumnus  demonstrate  to  the  organization  that  he  is  still  alive  by  at 
least  an  acknowledgement  of  the  receipt  of  the  communication.  This 
means  everybody,  without  exception.  Let  no  alumnus,  we  beg,  however 
short  or  however  long  a  time  he  may  have  been  away  from  the  institu- 
tion, feel  that  the  general  idea  is  all  right  but  that  he  himself  is  not  re- 
ferred to.  May  we  not  hope  that  we  are  just  about  to  succeed  in  an  or- 
ganization of  former  students  that  will  be  one  hundred  per  cent  strong? 

Space  will  not  admit  of  an  elaboration  of  the  things  that  can  be  ac- 
complished. State  aid,  while  usually  the  first  thing  to  be  mentioned,  is 
just  one  of  the  things  that  will  surely  follow  an  effective  organization  of 
the  University's  alumni. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  these  alumni  scattered  not  only  all  over  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  but  in  various  other  parts  of  the  country;  they  are 
leaders  in  the  thought  and  activity  of  their  respective  communities.  If 
they  will  only  take  to  themselves  this  plea  and  come  speedily  and  cheer- 
fully into  the  organization,  the  various  problems  of  the  beloved  institu- 
tion will  in  a  large  measure  be  solved. 


A  GREETING  TO  THE  ALUMNI 


By  Lake  Ross  Neel,  B.  S.  A.,  1907 

At  Commencement  last  May  the  Senior  Class  and  visiting  alumni 
decided  to  reorganize  the  University  of  Tennessee  Alumni  Association. 
Officers  were  elected,  subscriptions  were  taken,  and  plans  were  made  to 
employ  a  general  secretary  to  give  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  Association. 
The  secretary  was  secured  and  his  office  opened  September  1,  1916. 

This  is  not  a  new  movement,  although  "Tennessee"  alumni  are  just 
taking  it  up.    About  eighty  colleges  and  universities  in  the  country  have 
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already  led  the  way,  and  many  of  these  decades  ago.  Class  organization 
at  Yale  University  with  a  permanent  secretary  began  back  in  1792  and 
interest  has  never  lagged  in  the  long  interval. 

The  alumni  of  a  college  or  university  need  an  association,  and  the  in- 
stitution needs  it  too.  Men  and  women  are  helped  by  keeping  in  touch 
with  former  student  friends  and  acquaintances  as  well  as  with  their  alma 
mater  and  its  work.  The  institution  is  helped  in  every  good  way  by  the 
interest  an  active  association  takes  in  its  work  and  its  problems.  In  fact, 
those  who  stand  closest  to  the  University  of  Tennessee  believe  that  nothing 
will  help  it  as  will  the  support  of  an  awakened  and  enlightened  alumni. 

In  the  first  place,  the  University  of  Tennessee  is  in  dire  need  of  in- 
creased appropriations  by  the  State  Legislature.  The  number  of  students  is 
rapidly  increasing,  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  better  equipment  to 
accommodate  these  young  men  and  women  and  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  times.  The  cost  of  living  is  advancing  rapidly  and  this  will  make  it 
necessary  to  pay  larger  salaries  to  instructors  or  lose  many  of  the  most 
capable.  In  fact,  the  support  the  State  gives  its  University  is  deplorably 
small.  Yet  probably  no  group  of  people  is  more  to  blame  for  this  condition 
than  the  former  students.  The  lack  of  organization  and  of  concentrated 
purpose  has  kept  the  interest  of  alma  mater  and  of  higher  education  locked 
up  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  individual.  As  a  result  the  citizens  of  the 
State  have  not  in  any  large  degree  realized  the  need  of  their  University 
and  of  what  it  is  doing  for  them  and  what  its  possibilities  would  be  if 
adequately  supported.  The  former  students  have  not  championed  their 
alma  mater's  cause  vigorously  enough  because  they  have  not  been  organ- 
ized and  could  not  work  in  concert  for  a  definite  purpose.  In  fact,  the  lack 
of  a  medium  through  which  the  alumnus  could  be  kept  informed  about 
"Tennessee"  and  interested  in  the  institution  has  kept  him  from  thinking 
of  doing  anything  to  help  it  along. 

Facts  should  be  got  to  the  alumni  through  their  publication  and  by 
letters  and  circulars.  They  should  know  what  the  different  colleges  are 
doing,  of  new  courses  added,  of  new  members  of  the  faculty,  of  student 
activities,  and  of  the  problems  that  are  arising.  As  it  is,  the  alumni  are 
just  beginning  to  learn  that  the  student-body  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee has  outgrown  the  buildings.  Only  a  few  of  them  know  that  chapel 
meets  in  two  sessions  because  the  room  will  not  hold  them  all  at  once. 
Classes  meet  in  the  same  way  for  the  same  reason.  Some  classes  meet  in 
chapel  because  no  other  room  is  big  enough  to  hold  them.  If  many 
former  students  knew  that  the  women  students  at  "Tennessee"  now  have 
almost  reached  the  two  hundred  mark,  they  would  realize  that  the  dormitory 
problem  for  young  ladies  is  a  pressing  one.  If  they  knew  that  the  worst 
underpaid  people  in  the  country  at  present  are  the  professors  in  most  of 
our  colleges  and  universities,  and  that  their  alma  mater  is  no  exception, 
they  would  realize  that  something  has  to  be  done  for  them.  If  they  knew 
that  at  Memphis  the  University  has  a  first-class  college  of  medicine  that 
has  promised  to  develop  into  one  of  the  great  schools  of  medicine  in  the 
South,  but  is  now  in  dire  need  of  more  support,  they  would  raise  their 
voices  and  ask  that  the  State  deal  less  niggardly  with  the  best-paying  in- 
stitution it  has.  If  the  alumni  all  knew  about  the  undeveloped  five-hun- 
dred-acre farm  given  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  by  Knox  County  and 
the  citizens  of  Knoxville,  they  would  be  anxious  to  see  the  State  put  up  the 
money  to  help  develop  that  property. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  among  many  that  the  alumni  can  keep 
informed  about  when  properly  organized.  Then  when  they  get  the  infor- 
mation through  an  organization  they  are  in  position  to  act  together  and 
carry  weight  with  their  requests  or  demands. 
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The  organization  work  is  started  among  the  alumni  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  and  progress  is  gradually  being  made.  It  will  take  time  to 
see  the  purpose  of  the  graduating  class  of  1916  realized,  but  it  will  be,  and 
in  a  way  that  will  be  far  greater  than  they  had  hoped  for.  But  thousands 
of  lost  addresses  have  to  be  hunted  up.  Interest  in  alma  mater  has  to  be 
rekindled,  and  men  and  women  have  to  be  got  to  give  some  of  their 
thought  again  to  things  of  education  and  of  State  development.  More 
altruism  and  sentiment  has  to  be  retaught  them.  The  rate  at  which  this 
work  of  reinteresting  the  alumni  can  be  done  is  at  present  restricted  for 
want  of  funds. 

Still  in  spite  of  the  big  problem  between  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Alumni  Association  and  the  realization  of  its  ultimate  aim  one  can  be 
most  optimistic  because  things  are  getting  better  all  the  time.  The  in- 
terest among  alumni  was  never  so  great,  and  it  is  growing.  The  "home- 
coming" of  November  11,  1916,  gave  the  Alumni  Association  the  best  meet- 
ing ever  held.  The  former  sudents  all  over  the  Sate  are  talking,  and  think- 
ing about  the  University  more  than  ever  before. 

An  alumni  association  does  not  exist  because  of  a  mere  sentiment, 
although  that  is  the  starting-point  with  most  alumni.  Men  and  women 
keep  up  interest  in  their  alma  mater  because  they  believe  in  the  things  it 
stands  for.  They  believe  it  is  making  life  better  and  is  helping  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  State.  They  maintain  their  interest  in  the  associates 
of  college  days  because  this  gives  them  pleasure,  keeps  them  younger,  and 
keeps  them  broader  in  spirit. 

An  alumni  association  can  help  the  university  it  is  affiliated  with,  not 
only  by  educating  the  people  to  the  importance  of  properly  supporting 
higher  education  and  training  for  business  and  professions,  but  also  by 
keeping  it  closer  to  the  people.  The  alumni  are  among  the  people,  are  of 
them,  and  know  how  they  see  the  work  of  the  University  and  how  they  are 
affected  by  its  dealings  with  them.  Thus  an  active  alumni  association  can 
often  be  the  agent  to  bring  about  minor  and  major  reforms  in  their  alma 
mater  that  will  make  of  it  a  better  educational  institution. 

Home-comings  at  the  time  of  big  athletic  contests,  class  reunions  at 
commencements,  and  association  meetings  in  different  cities,  counties,  and 
divisions  of  the  State  are  forms  of  activity  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Alumni  Association  can  well  encourage.  Local  alumni  clubs  or  associa- 
tions are  being  organized  and  this  work  will  go  on  until  nearly  every  county 
in  Tennessee  and  many  cities  of  the  State,  are  organized.  A  publication 
is  to  be  started  soon  that  will  keep  the  alumni  informed  about  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  problems.  The  Office  of  the  Alumni  Secretary  is  con- 
ducting extensive  correspondence  with  the  alumni  and  this  will  be  greatly 
expanded  in  the  future.  A  register  of  all  former  students  is  being  built 
up  in  the  office  and  this  work  will  go  on  until  practically  all  of  them  are 
located.  Changes  in  addresses  are  necessary  every  day  and  these  will  be 
made  in  order  to  keep  the  list  up-to-date  as  possible.  Things  needed  for 
the  University  will  make  worthy  objects  for  the  alumni  to  work  for.  This 
will  help  keep  up  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Local  associations  can  well 
take  up  some  of  their  own  peculiar  problems.  In  some  cases  needed  work 
can  be  done  by  them  to  improve  their  county  or  city  schools,  etc. 

The  work  before  the  University  of  Tennessee  Alumni  Association  is 
a  big  one,  but  the  possible  results  are  infinitely  larger,  and  the  opportunity 
for  self-development  makes  any  reasonable  personal  sacrifice  well  paid  for. 
It  is  a  long  pull  and  a  hard  pull,  but  a  pull  altogether  will  get  for  us  and  our 
alma  mater  anything  reasonable  that  we  may  ask  or  expect. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


PUBLICATIONS 

In  a  sense,  a  university  is  what  the  students  make  it. 
This  is  true  largely  in  athletics;  it  is  no  less  true  of  char- 
acter and  of  culture.  What  the  students  are  making  it  is 
most  adequately  reflected  by  their  periodicals.  When  these 
are  actually  conducted  by  the  undergraduates,  they  with 
fair  precision  measure  literary  taste,  and  define  the  atti- 
tude to  the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  institution  from  which  they 
emanate  is  judged  by  such  fruits. 

The  periodicals  of  the  University,  with  staff  for  1915- 
1916,  are  the  following: 

7§ffe  Orange  and  White:  Curtis  Gavin  Gentry*,  Editor- 
in-Chief;  James  Alexander  Fowler,  Jr.,  Raymond  Ross 
Paty,  Associate  Editors;  Arthur  Howard  Miller,  News 
Editor ;  Amiel  Word  Brinkley,  Edwin  Atlee  Long,  Athletic 
Editors;  Clara  Pindell,  Society  Editor;  Charles  Rodgers 
Morse,  David  Getaz,  Arts  Editors;  Hugh  Phipps,  E.  C. 
Peters,  Agricultural  Editors;  Frank  Hacker  Robinson,  En- 
gineering Editor;  Paul  Logue,  John  Thomas  Muse,  Military 
Editors;  George  Dana  Brabson,  Van  Dyke  Ochs,  Law 
Editors;  Herbert  Fossey,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Editor;  Bruce  Preas, 
Carl  Gardner,  George  Harris  Russell,  Leo  Griffin,  Harry 
Gray,  Ruby  Alexander,  Reporters;  Spencer  M.  Tunnell, 
Business  Manager;  Robert  Bogardus  Snowden,  Assistant 
Business  Manager. 

r~i§6e  University  of  Tennessee  Magazine:  J.  Elmer 
Lambdin,  Editor-in-Chief;  Harry  Gray  and  Louis  Binstock, 
Associate  Editors ;  George  William  Small,  Exchange  Editor ; 
Clifford  Henry  Penland,  Business  Manager;  Ralph  Porter 
Scharringhaus,  Assistant  Business  Manager. 

Iqffe  Volunteer:  James  Alexander  Fowler,  Jr.,  Editor- 
in-Chief;  Mary  Annie  Landy,  Associate  Editor;  Aubry  V. 
Faulkner,  Art  Editor;  Jessie  M.  Dempster,  University; 
John  Fred  Bibb,  Classes;  Spencer  M.  Tunnell,  Athletics; 
Hornsby  Joseph  Fowler,  Campus;  Mary  S.  Carmichael, 
Fraternities;  Alexander  Duncan  Cameron,  Business  Man- 
ager; Robert  Arthur  Jones,  Assistant  Business  Manager; 
George  Simon  Mcintosh,  Managing  Editor. 


♦Resigned;  Succeeded  by  Arthur  Howard  Miller. 
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7&e  U.  T.  Farmer:  S.  G.  Abernathy,  '16,  Editor-in- 
Chief;  C.  H.  Moody,  '17,  Assistant  Editor;  E.  F.  Arnold, 
'16,  Agronomy;  W.  A.  Shadow,  '17,  Dairying;  N.  I.  Han- 
cock, '17,  Horticulture;  W.  W.  Armentrout,  '16,  Animal 
Husbandry;  I.  T.  Elrod,  '16,  Business  Manager;  H.  H. 
Phipps,  '17,  Assistant  Business  Manager;  E.  C.  Peters,  '16, 
Local  Business  Manager;  L.  C.  Pace,  '16,  Circulation  Man- 
ager; J.  E.  Dail,  '16,  News  Reporter;  Miss  Mabel  Wheatley, 
'16,  Domestic  Science;  L.  P.  Gabbard,  '15,  Alumni. 


COOPERATIVE  BOOK  STORE 


The  cooperative  store  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  supplies  books,  stationery,  draw- 
ing instruments  and  materials,  athletic  goods,  confectionery 
and  other  articles  needed  by  students  at  the  usual  retail 
prices.  It  has  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  its  profits 
to  the  support  of  athletics  and  other  student  enterprises. 
Its  presence  on  the  campus  is  a  great  convenience.  It  is 
located  in  South  College,  in  connection  with  the  branch 
postoffice. 


ATHLETIC  COUNCIL 


Appointed  by  the  President :  Professor  Eliott  P.  Frost, 
Professor  Robert  C.  Matthews,  Mr.  Wallace  W.  Woodruff, 
Jr.  (alumnus). 

Elected  by  the  Athletic  Association:  Mr.  Richard  K. 
Gibson  (alumnus),  Mr.  Peter  G.  Hambaugh,  Mr.  Wilford 
F.  Weir. 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 


Rufus  Henry  Fitzgerald  General  Secretary 

John  Blakemore  Baker  President 

John  Kelly   Vice-President 


YOUNG  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 


Mary  Spottswood  Carmichael  President 

Alfa  Smith  Vice-President 

Sylvia  Hazel  Richmond  Secretary 
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SCARABBEAN  SCHOLARSHIP 


In  June  of  this  year  a  scholarship  to  the  value  of  about 
fifty  dollars  will  be  awarded  by  the  Scarabbean  Senior 
Society.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  that  member  of 
the  outgoing  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
accomplished  most  for  himself  and  his  University  during 
his  first  two  years  in  school,  as  instanced  by  his  successful 
participation  in  the  various  activities  of  student  life. 

Qualification  for  eligibility  to  the  Scarabbeans  is  de- 
termined by  a  point-system  rating ;  each  activity,  office,  and 
honor  is  given  a  definite  rating  on  the  basis  of  their  relative 
merits  and  importance,  and  from  the  list  of  Juniors  thus 
qualifying  in  the  spring  term,  not  over  fifteen  are  elected 
to  the  Society.  The  Scarabbeans  establish  this  scholarship 
to  emphasize  their  own  fundamental  purpose :  service  to  the 
University.  Beginning  with  this  year  the  award  will  be 
made  annually. 


CONCERNING  THE  FACULTY 


The  year  1915-1916  was  signalized  by  an  epidemic  of 
resignations  from  the  faculty.  Professors  Shannon,  Swig- 
gett.  Rail,  Hinckley,  and  Coach  Clevenger  severed  their  con- 
nection with  the  institution.  Professor  Carson  resigned 
after  a  service  of  thirty  years  that  he  might  have  leisure 
for  private  affairs.  So  with  Dr.  Shannon.  Dr.  Rail  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Northwestern  College,  Naperville,  Illinois. 
Dr.  Swiggett  accepted  a  place  with  Dr.  Claxton  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  Coach  Clevenger  went  to  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College.  Professor  Clarke  obtained  a 
year's  leave  for  service  in  Europe.  Professor  Hinckley  will 
do  field  work. 

In  Dr.  Shannon's  stead  came  Dr.  David  Russell  Lee, 
from  the  University  of  Chattanooga.  Dr.  Lee  hails  from 
Canada.  He  is  an  A.  B.,  Albion  College,  1895;  A.  M.,  Indi- 
ana University,  1905;  a  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1907 ;  he  was  a  graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago, 
1903-04;  Student  of  Classical  Antiquities,  British  Museum, 
London  and  Rome,  Summer  of  1905;  and  in  Sicily,  Crete, 
Greece,  and  Dalmatia,  Summer  of  1908 ;  Assistant  in  Greek, 
Albion  College,  1894-95;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, 1904-05;  Fellow  in  Latin,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
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1905-06 ;  Assistant  in  Latin,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1906- 
07 ;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Central  College,  Fayette, 
Mo.,  1907-09;  he  is  a  Member  Classical  Association  of  the 
Middle  West  and  South ;  Member  of  the  American  Philolog- 
ical Association ;  he  was  President  Tennessee  Philogical  As- 
sociation, 1911-12;  Secretary  Tennessee  Philological  Asso- 
ciation for  term  1915-17 ;  Lecturer,  Summer  Extension 
Session,  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  1912; 
Director  of  Summer  School,  University  of  Chattanooga. 

In  Romance  Languages,  Dr.  Frank  Frantz  is  the  in- 
cumbent. He  is  a  Virginian,  but  received  his  A.  B.  from 
Central  College,  Missouri,  1900,  and  his  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D. 
from  Vanderbilt,  1902  and  1910.  The  latter  year  he  was 
made  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  was  teaching  fellow  at  Vander- 
bilt, 1902-05;  Professor  of  Romance  Language  in  Peabody 
College,  1905-11;  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Cen- 
tral College,  1911-15;  Acting  Professor  of  Romance  Lang- 
uages at  Vanderbilt,  1915-16.  The  summers  of  1905  and 
1909  were  spent  in  Paris  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and 
the  Sorbonne,  and  that  of  1916  at  Columbia. 

Dr.  John  Andy  Thackston  comes  from  South  Carolina 
and  takes  the  chair  of  Education.  His  record  is:  A.  B., 
Furman  University,  1899;  Pd.  M.,  New  York  University, 
1907;  Ph.  D.,  ibed,  1908;  High  School  Principal,  1900-1906; 
Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1904;  Fellow  in 
Education,  New  York  University,  1906-8;  Professor  of 
Pedagogy  of  Mathematics,  Winona  (Minn.)  Normal  School, 
1908-9;  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology,  University 
of  Florida,  1909-11;  Dean  Teachers*  College  University  of 
Florida;  and  State  (Florida)  High  School  Inspector,  1911- 
16. 

Assistant  Professor  Willis  R.  Woolrich,  succeeds  Pro- 
fessor Hinckley.  Professor  Woolrich  is  B.  S.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1911 ;  he  was  instructor  in  Mechanics 
and  Mechanical  Drawing  in  Paul  University,  Chicago, 

1911-  12;  the  next  four  years  he  spent  in  practical  work, 

1912-  13  with  the  Western  Electric,  and  1913-16  with  the 
Harvester  Co.,  as  Educational  Director  and  Efficiency  en- 
gineer. 

Professor  Frank  M.  Darnall  is  this  year  acting  for 
Professor  Clarke.  His  record  follows:  Special  and  Gradu- 
ate Student,  University  of  Tennessee,  1899-1902 ;  M.  A.  Jef- 
ferson College,  1903;  Instructor  in  English,  Jefferson  Col- 
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lege,  1902-4;  Student,  University  of  Leipzig,  1904-6; 
Instructor  in  English  and  German,  Stanton  College,  1906-7 ; 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Mississippi  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege, 1907-10;  Professor  of  English,  Southwestern  Presby- 
terian University,  1910-1916. 

Associate  Professor  Nathan  Washington  Dougherty 
succeeds  Professor  Carson.  The  following  is  his  record: 
B.  S.  in  C.  E.  University  of  Tennessee,  1909 ;  C.  E.,  Cornell 
University,  1913;  M.  C.  E.,  Cornell  University,  1914;  In- 
structor in  Civil  Engineering,  Cornell  University,  1910- 
1914;  Assistant  Professor  in  Civil  Engineering,  George 
Washington  University,  1914-1916;  present  position  since 
1916. 

A  place  was  created  for  Mr.  William  Waters  Lewis,  of 
Nashville,  who  comes  as  Instructor  of  Spanish.  Mr.  Lewis 
was  graduated  from  Sewanee  in  1904,  C.  E.  From  then 
to  1909  he  was  with  the  Bureau  of  Engineering,  Insular 
Government,  Philippine  Islands.  He  was  in  the  United 
States  Diplomatic  Service,  in  Lima,  Peru,  1913-15.  In  1915- 
16  he  was  Instructor  in  Spanish  at  Vanderbilt. 

Mr.  Erwin  Harsch  is  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 
He  was  graduated  B.  S.  in  C.  E.  from  George  Washington 
University,  1915.  For  a  time  he  served  there  as  teaching 
fellow. 

Mr.  John  Reinhold  Bender  succeeds  Mr.  Clevenger  as 
Athletic  Coach.  His  record  follows:  A.  B.,  University  of 
Nebraska,  1905;  Physical  and  Athletic  Director,  Spearfish, 
So.  Dak.,  Normal,  1905-1906;  B.  P.  E.  Chautauqua  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  School  of  Physical  Education,  1906;  Physical  and 
Athletic  Director,  Washington  State  College,  1906-1908; 
A.  M.,  Washington  State  College,  1907;  Coach  of  Basket 
Ball  Spokane  Athletic  Club,  1908-1909;  Physical  and  Ath- 
letic Director  Haskell  Indians,  1909-1910;  Law  Student, 
University  of  Chicago,  1909 ;  Physical  and  Athletic  Director, 
St.  Louis  University,  1910-1912;  LL.  B.,  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity, 1912;  Graduate  Manager  and  Athletic  Director  Wash- 
ington State  College,  1912-1915;  Athletic  Director  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  1915-1916. 

Mr.  Lane  having  obtained  leave  for  a  year  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  his  stead  comes  Mr.  Patrick 
Douglas  Neilson,  B.  A.,  Vanderbilt,  1899;  M.  A.,  Vander- 
bilt,   1903;   Teacher   in    Philippine   Islands,  1901-1903; 
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Principal  Bolivar  High  School,  1903-1904;  Principal 
South  Alabama  Institute,  1904-1905;  Co-Principal  Lindsey- 
Wilson  Training  School,  Columbia,  Ky.,  1905-1913;  Co- 
Principal,  Peoples-Tucker  School,  Springfield,  Tenn.,  1913- 
1915;  Dean  Sullins  College,  Bristol,  Va.,  1915;  Principal 
Brownlow  School,  Knoxville,  Spring,  1916. 

On  June  3,  Dr.  Frost  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Grainger 
Hollister  were  married  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  after  a 
summer  in  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Canadian  forests  are 
at  home  in  the  McKinney  Apartments,  West  Main  Avenue. 

Lieutenant  Kingman,  Commandant,  has  recently  been 
promoted  to  a  captaincy. 

Mr.  Watson  was  made  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticul- 
ture. 

The  new  assistant  in  Dairying  is  Mr.  Claries  Elmer 
Wylie,  B.  S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1915 ;  A.  M.  University 
of  Missouri,  1916. 

The  outstanding  climactic  faculty  event  of  the  year 
was  the  election  of  Dr.  Bruce  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association — an  honor  not  only  to  the 
University,  but  to  the  South. 

The  following  resolutions  are  self-explanatory. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  Ten- 
nessee accepts  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Shannon  from 
the  chair  of  Greek.  It  desires  to  record  its  appreciation  of  the  long  and 
faithful  service  of  Dr.  Shannon  and  a  sincere  wish  that  his  future  life  may 
be  successful  and  happy. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  Ten- 
nessee accepts  with  great  regret  the  resignation  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Rail  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  and  convey  to  him  its  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
successful  career  in  the  new  position  to  which  he  has  been  called.  It  de- 
sires to  convey  to  him  its  appreciation  of  the  ability  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  has  discharged  his  duties  while  connected  with  the  University. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Carson  has  been  referred 
to  more  than  once.  It  remains  to  present  the  matter  in 
some  detail.  The  brief  ceremonial  was  a  surprise  that 
affected  some  to  tears  and  overcame  the  chief  participant. 
Beautiful  and  fitting  was  the  voiceless  impression  that  pre- 
vailed. When  Auld  Lang  Syne  was  sung  and  the  benedic- 
tion pronounced,  it  was  felt  that  something  sacramental 
was  concluded. 
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Professor  Carson 


31  May,  1916 

Professor  William  Waller  Carson, 

The  University  of  Tennessee. 
My  Dear  Professor  Carson: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  held  yesterday  I  read  your  letter  of  February  23,  tendering 
your  resignation  as  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  Your  determination 
to  withdraw  at  this  time  evoked  the  warmest  expressions  of  regret,  and 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

RESOLVED,  that  the  resignation  of  Professor  W.  W.  Carson  from 
the  professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  be  accepted,  and  that  he  be  ap- 
pointed Professor  emeritus  of  Civil  Engineering;  AND 

RESOLVED  FURTHER,  that  the  President  be  requested  to  express 
to  Professor  Carson  the  high  appreciation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
character  and  faithfulness  of  his  service  to  the  University  through  the 
period  of  thirty-one  years  during  which  he  has  served  it;  and  that  he 
convey  to  Professor  Carson  the  expression  of  our  sincere  regret  at  his 
withdrawal  from  active  service,  and  our  hope  that  he  may  enjoy  a  long 
and  happy  life. 

In  discharging  this  pleasant  duty,  I  wish  again  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  for  3'our  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  during  our  years  of 
association. 

Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

BROWN  AYRES,  President. 

The  following  resolution  was  read  by  Dr.  Perkins  just 
before  his  presentation  of  thirty-one  white  roses. 

Whereas  Professor  Carson  has  thought  it  wise  to  withdraw  from  active 
connection  with  the  University  while  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  manhood, 
and  before  the  infirmities  of  age  might  make  such  a  step  necessary : 

Therefore,  we  his  colleagues  wish  to  give  formal  expression  to  our 
feeling  of  regret,  and  to  our  recognition  of  the  loss  which  his  withdrawal 
brings  to  the  University  of  which  he  is  the  senior  professor,  to  the  Engin- 
eering Department,  and  to  us,  his  colleagues. 

Thirty-one  years  ago,  Professor  Carson  became  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  in  this  institution,  bringing  to  the  position,  the  learning  of  a 
student,  the  experience  of  a  teacher,  and  the  training  of  a  professional 
engineer.  At  that  time  he  was  the  only  teacher  in  the  strictly  engineering 
work.  Since  then  the  department  has  grown,  so  that  now  nine  men  are 
giving  their  entire  time  to  engineering  instruction,  and  it  has  meant  much 
for  the  present  ideals  and  efficiency  of  the  Engineering  Department  that  it 
has  had  in  this  position  a  man  of  such  high  ability,  such  absolute  integrity, 
and  withal  of  such  lovable  character  as  Professor  Carson.  As  an  engineer 
he  has  not  built  in  the  perishable  materials  of  brick  and  stone,  concrete 
and  steel,  but  in  the  imperishable  lives  of  the  men  who,  having  come  under 
his  influence,  have  taken  their  places  in  the  world,  better  engineers  and 
better  men  for  that  influence. 

While  Professor  Carson  is  giving  up  his  active  connection  with  the 
University,  we  will  look  forward  to  many  years  of  pleasant  companion- 
ship, and  shall  still  go  to  him  for  counsel  and  advice.    We  wish  for  him 
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a  long  continuance  of  health  of  body  and  of  that  youthfulness  of  mind 
which  has  characterized  his  work  in  the  University.  And  we  trust  that 
the  Engineering  Department  and  the  University  as  a  whole  may  uphold 
and  may  raise  higher  the  ideals  and  standards  which  he  has  helped  to 
establish. 
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®uv  Milton  ©ollars 


Eecora,  December,  1917 
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COMMENCEMENT  CALENDAR, 

The  University  of  Tennessee 

MAY  27^30,  1917 


ORATORICAL  CONTEST 

BACCALAUREATE  SERMON— Sunday,  May  27,  Jefferson  Hall,  8  p.  m. 

Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  New  York  City. 
ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES— Monday, 

May  28,  President's  Office,  Science  Hall,  9 :30  a.  m. 
DRESS  PARADE  AND  BAND  CONCERT 
PRESIDENT'S  RECEPTION 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  PHI  KAPPA  PHI,  Tuesday  May  29,  Library 

Auditorium,  10  a.  m. 
SENIOR  CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES— Wednesday,  May  30,  Jefferson  Hall, 
10  a.  m. 


As  will  be  observed,  there  are  several  blanks  in  the 
calendar.  Indeed,  the  tocsin  of  war  was  so  loud  and  compell- 
ing, and  so  many  of  the  seniors  responded  to  the  call  that 
no  customary  invitations  were  sent  out  by  the  President. 
There  was  no  Dress  Parade,  no  Senior  Reception,  no  Class- 
Day  Event.  Though  the  Class  of  1917  issued  their  invita- 
tions, they  broke  the  young  tradition  of  leaving  behind 
them  a  memorial. 


BACCALAUREATE  SERVICE 

27  MAY,  1917 


America 

Invocation — Dr.  Broughton 
Anthem 

Prayer — Dr.  Vale 

Hymn—"/  Need  Thee  Every  Hour" 

Lesson — Dr.  French 

Anthem 

Sermon — Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson 
Doxology 

Benediction — Bishop  Wilson 
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BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 

By  Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson 


WORK  OUT  YOUR  OWN  SALVATION 


In  one  of  the  greatest  letters  ever  addressed  to  friends  loving  and 
loved,  this  word  appears.  Saint  Paul,  profoundest  of  thinkers,  always 
true  to  the  vision,  mindful  of  the  logical  processes  even  when  he  seems 
to  depart  from  accustomed  forms,  is  nowhere  more  masterful  than  in  this 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  One  sees  the  movement  of  a  great  mind  in  the 
message,  but  also  love  burning  at  white  heat.  He  looks  toward  the 
throne  and  sees  the  King,  he  sweeps  the  ages  past,  discerns  the  glory  of 
the  King  antedating  the  world.  He  sees  the  condescension  of  the  King 
as  He  empties  Himself  of  all  but  love,  beholds  Him  on  the  cross,  looks 
with  tear-dimmed  eye  upon  that  hill  called  Calvary,  seeing  it  not  only  as 
a  trysting-place  of  love  and  faith,  but  as  the  battleground  for  the  one  great 
conflict  of  the  ages  in  which  essentially  every  other  conflict  down  to  the 
latest  time  is  represented.  He  recognizes  the  potential  issue  of  that  conflict 
in  the  consummate  victory  of  every  aspiring  soul,  in  the  triumph  of  every 
holy  cause,  and  in  the  transcendent  glory  of  a  name — of  the  Name  that 
is  above  every  name.  Then  the  writer,  who  has  been  following  His  Lord 
from  Calvary  to  Coronation,  turns  to  see  his  comrades  in  the  flesh,  buffet- 
ed, harassed,  tempted,  and  gathers  all  the  lure  of  the  vision,  all  the 
persuasion  of  the  love  unspeakable  into  this  word.  Significant  beyond  all 
power  of  characterization  it  is,  a  word  which  in  our  quiet  hours  may 
seem  gently  persuasive,  but  which  in  many  a  moment  of  moral  crisis 
must  be  heard  not  so  much  as  an  appeal  to  be  deliberately  considered  as 
the  thundering  voice  of  command,  to  be  instantly  obeyed. 

Whether  as  an  appeal  or  as  a  command,  what  does  it  mean?  In  the 
thought  of  St.  Paul,  God  is  moving  upon  us,  trying  to  get  us  somewhere, 
trying  to  make  something  of  us.  God  is  doing  the  best  He  can  with  us. 
But  it  cannot  be  done  without  our  aid,  and  the  process  seems  to  involve 
the  tireless  endeavor  to  awake  us  to  attention,  to  allure  us,  to  warn  us.  He 
sets  in  operation  great  redemptive  forces,  educational,  inspirational.  He 
harnesses  great  moral  forces  for  us,  working  outside  as  at  Mt.  Sinai, 
Calvary,  Olivet.  Then  working  subtly,  suggestively,  ceaselessly  within 
us,  He  shows  the  thing  to  be  shunned,  the  thing  to  be  had  and  held.  He 
works  in  us  to  will,  somewhere,  back  there  in  the  secret  place.  It  is  God's 
initiative,  and  He  wants  us  to  utilize,  coordinate,  all  the  forces  for  the  great 
moral  drive. 

We  are  to  work  out  our  own  salvation.  That  is,  we  are  to  lend  our- 
selves in  fellowship  and  endeavor  to  this  great  God,  who  is  working  in  us 
both  to  will  and  to  do.  He  is  working  in  us  by  the  suggestion  of  love's  sub- 
lime endeavor,  the  reminder  of  the  ages  and  acts  heroic,  working  in  us 
by  the  unfoldings  of  human  history,  which  if  they  be  studied  shall  be  found 
indissolubly  joined  together  as  antecedent  and  consequent,  even  as  are  the 
postulates  of  human  reason. 

God  is  working  in  us.  If  it  were  not  so  yesterday,  if  it  were  not  so 
ever  before,  the  very  utterance  of  this  appeal  marks  the  presence  of  one 
striving  in  us,  striving  with  us.  If  we  try  to  analyze  St.  Paul's  conception 
of  salvation,  we  shall  see  its  distinctly  personal  aspects. 

Here  is  the  individual  unit,  with  certain  possibilities  of  receptivity, 
who  stands  in  the  midst  of  things,  lovely,  unlovely,  songful,  discordant, 
things  exalted,  things  debased,  and  the  whisper  of  this  voice  within, 
this  voice  divine,  the  thunder  of  this  command,  with  all  the  sublimity 
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that  the  great  white  throne  can  lend,  is  evidently  to  this  end,  that  we 
shall  ally  ourselves  with  what  is  true,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  We  must 
fight  against  every  hand  which  clutches  at  us  for  our  hurt.  We  must 
emerge  out  of  the  dark  unworthiness  in  which  we  have  been  immured.  We 
must  ascend,  perhaps  staggering,  faltering,  failing,  yet  never  giving  up  the 
climbing.  We  must  come  up  out  of  the  baseness,  the  soil,  the  shame ;  we 
must  come  up  until  we  dare  to  look  the  flowers  of  God's  garden  in  the  face, 
until  we  dare  to  turn  our  answering  eyes  to  the  beckoning  stars,  until  we 
dare  the  venture  of  comradeship  with  those  who  walk  in  white,  until  we 
learn  to  lean  on  the  very  breast  of  the  King,  untroubled,  unafraid,  finding  in 
that  fellowship  the  quieting  of  turmoil,  the  repose  of  faith.  It  does  not 
take  long  to  speak  the  words ;  it  may  not  take  long  really  to  visualize  these 
concepts,  but  to  do  the  task  and  emerge,  to  climb  up  until  there  shall  be 
no  stain  upon  one's  robe,  ah,  that  is  another  thing. 

Concerning  one  of  the  great  writers  of  another  day,  it  was  said  that 
he  kept  two  friends  always  busy,  one  weaving  chaplets  for  his  brow,  the 
other  scraping  the  mud  from  his  garments.  If  we  were  left  to  ourselves, 
or  with  only  a  human  friend  to  scrape  the  mud  from  our  garments,  we 
should  never  be  fit  to  walk  in  the  King's  company.  If  the  working  out  of 
one's  own  salvation  were  a  task  for  mind  and  heart,  whatever  be  the  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  potencies,  the  call  to  such  endeavor  would  be  utterly 
vain.  If  we  are  to  work  out  our  own  salvation,  we  must  make  up  with 
God.  A  great  churchman  of  New  York,  who  had  visited  the  churches  of 
the  city  in  which  wealth  and  social  opportunity  have  their  finest  representa- 
tion, said  not  long  ago  that  he  had  recently  visited  Sing  Sing,  and  of  all 
the  congregations  that  he  had  been  privileged  to  address,  that  of  the 
prison  was,  if  not  indeed  the  most  intelligent,  certainly  equal  in  intelligence 
to  any.  You  cannot  by  any  merely  intellectual  process  work  out  the 
problem.  Salvation  must  ultimately  include  deliverance  from  the  thrall  of 
ignorance ;  but  the  correction  of  mental  impression,  or  the  apprehensions 
of  scientific  method,  or  the  possession  of  philosophic  data  can  never  in  it- 
self have  this  result.  Work  out  your  own  salvation.  Set  your  will  as  a 
flint.  Curb  passion.  Restrain  impulse.  Be  deaf  to  siren  voices,  be  blind  to 
scarlet  hands  that  beckon.  Get  hold  of  the  stars  and  hold  on ;  cultivate 
the  habit  of  high  thinking.  Beneath  the  robes  of  the  tempter  look  and 
find  the  black  heart  of  the  traitor.  Trample  upon  the  baser  self.  Turn 
the  searchlight  on  the  insidious  enemies  who  crawl  toward  the  fortress 
gates,  add  truth  to  truth,  make  friends  with  those  whose  garments  smell 
of  myrrh  out  of  the  ivory  palace,  but  in  the  mind  to  do  all  this  bow  ever 
at  the  feet  of  the  great  Christ,  lay  eager  hands  upon  His  garments,  as  it 
may  seem  sometimes  that  He  is  passing  by.  Look  on  His  hands  and  on 
His  face;  look  with  eyes  of  penitence  and  faith,  look  as  one  who  sees 
through  shadow  or  through  mist,  the  one  face  divinely  fair.  Look  on  Him 
with  that  eagerness  which  one  knows  who,  battling  with  the  sea  when  every 
wave  is  lashed  to  fury  and  every  star  is  blotted  out,  beholds  at  length  the 
face  of  the  dauntless  helper  come  to  save.  Work  out  your  own  salvation, 
not  as  an  intellectual  task,  though  every  intellectual  force  shall  be  enlisted ; 
not  as  an  emotional  achievement,  though  every  sentiment  answers  the  ap- 
peal ;  not  only  with  that  will  which  is  the  kingliest  possession  left  us  in  our 
spiritual  alienation  and  poverty,  but  work  out  your  own  salvation  with  a 
faith  that  shall  take  hold  on  Christ,  that  shall  choose  His  fellowship  above 
all  the  baubles  of  a  garish  world.  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with 
that  apprehension  of  the  divine  solicitude  which  speaks  to  us  from  Sinai 
and  yearns  over  us  at  Calvary  and  breathes  on  us  at  Olivet,  with  that 
appropriation  of  the  divine  mercy  which  attests  the  love  of  .God,  the  grace 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  the  comfortable  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  prayer,  with  faith,  until  praying 
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and  believing  holy  acts  shall  grow  into  the  habits  of  devotion ;  and  the  oft 
approach  to  God  shall  effect  that  attitude  which  declares  Him  as  center 
and  sun  of  the  universe  in  which  you  live — your  Savior,  your  Lord,  your 
King.  There  is  never  an  impasse  in  the  personal  warfare  between  evil  and 
good — the  Corsican  and  the  Galilean. 

But  salvation  cannot  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  individualism.  There 
may  be  ages  so  serene  that  to  walk  with  God  involves  only  the  exercise 
naturally  chosen  by  a  quiet  and  gentle  and  contemplative  spirit.  Who- 
ever walks  with  God  today  is  likely,  if  of  mature  mind,  to  climb  such  hills 
that  he  shall  see  the  struggling  world — Belgium,  France,  Poland,  the  na- 
tions— aggressive,  defensive;  and  where  does  real  right  lie?  The  social 
ferment,  the  economic  unrest,  the  thrusting  forward  of  moral  issues  so 
that  they  cannot  lie  hidden, — he  who  keeps  step  with  God  must  take 
account  of  these  things.  The  divisive  line  of  right  and  wrong  runs  all 
the  way  up  and  down  and  through.  To  work  out  your  own  salvation 
cannot  be  conceived  of  as  selfish  work.  The  narrowing  of  the  horizon  is 
responsible  for  the  horrors  of  the  present  struggle,  for  such  sentiments  as 
are  uttered  in  the  hymn  of  the  German  Sword. 

The  training-camp  is  a  fine  thing  for  physical  development ;  but  it  is 
not  for  the  development  of  men  as  individuals — it  is  for  soldiers,  and  the 
whole  network  of  civilization  comes  in.  This  unit  of  personality  is  as  cer- 
tainly bound  up  with  other  units  as  each  unit  of  the  physical  world  is 
bound  up  with  all  other  units,  bound  by  the  closest  bonds  of  cohesion  or 
by  the  lengthening  cords  of  gravitation.  Saint  Paul  certainly  does  not 
think  of  man  as  standing  by  himself  and  unrelated  to  other  men.  His 
relations  to  other  men  constitute  the  ground  of  obligation  to  other  men  as 
sacred  and  as  certain  as  any  claim  or  possibility  of  selfhood  constitutes 
a  ground  of  obligation  to  self,  and  the  salvation  which  is  to  be  wrought 
out  must  be  inclusive  of  obligation  in  its  fullness.  There  can  be  no  finer 
illustration  of  that  interlocking  of  life  than  in  the  story  of  the  great 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  You  can  hardly  think  of  him  apart  from  men. 
In  the  picture  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  great  master  a  long  time  ago 
there  was  a  wounded  man  lying  by  the  road  as  priest  and  Levite  passing 
by  on  the  other  side  went  up  to  the  temple.  The  world  is  coming  to  be- 
lieve that  neither  priest  nor  Levite  can  go  up  to  the  city  which  needs  no 
temple  if,  with  the  wounded  man  lying  on  the  road,  he  passes  by  on  the 
other  side.   He  who  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it. 

Sometimes  we  are  inclined  to  magnify  the  change  of  emphasis  in 
the  religious  speech  of  the  day,  and  it  is  possible  for  us  to  set  forth  the 
idea  as  though  this  were  the  age  of  spiritual  invention,  or  as  though  the 
religious  leaders  of  the  twentieth  century  had  really  penetrated  the  realms 
of  thought  and  activity  quite  beyond  the  prophetic  or  apostolic  pioneers. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  guard  against  the  error  and  to  remind  ourselves  that, 
after  all,  the  change  of  emphasis  is  not  the  change  from  apostolic  speech 
to  the  phrasing  of  modernity,  but  the  lifting  up  of  standards  that  have 
sagged  since  that  early  day,  the  recovery  of  ideals  which  the  apostolic 
church  did  apprehend.  Social  service  is  no  new  conception.  To  be  sure, 
you  will  not  find  a  detailed  drawing  for  your  hospital  in  the  Prophecies, 
nor  an  elaborate  program  for  social  betterment  in  the  Epistles,  but  the 
altruistic  objective  and  the  compelling  motive  are  there.  If  we  go  back 
to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  we  shall  be  climbing  to  the  high  levels  of 
human  purpose. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  invention  of  some  brand-new  thing  that  the 
world  needs.  It  is  rather  the  adaptation  of  that  passion  which  men  call 
love  to  the  needs  of  today,  and  to  interpretation  in  immediate  ministries. 
You  cannot  fully  emerge  and  leave  the  world  behind  you  without  ever  the 
effort  to  lift  it  up  with  you.    "Thy  neighbor  as  thyself."    The  most 
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powerful  lens  will  have  the  nearest  focus.  There  will  be  an  intensity  of 
the  thing  near  at  hand  which  may  be  lacking  in  the  thing  remote,  so  that 
"my  child"  may  lie  upon  my  heart  in  a  sense  in  which  "my  college,"  "my 
city,"  may  not ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  my  city  as  certainly  as  it  is  my  child ; 
it  is  my  land,  it  is  my  world,  and  my  city  and  my  world  are  somehow  locked 
up  in  my  salvation.  He  who  never  stoops  like  Simon  Peter  to  lift  the  lame 
man  lying  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  can  never  feel  the  confidence  in  the 
ground  of  personal  assurance  as  does  the  apostle  whose  arm  has  tingled 
with  the  surging  energy  of  God.  He  can  never  feel  the  winds  of  God 
breathing  on  him,  stirring  his  garments,  calming  his  brow,  or  flushing  it 
with  the  joy  of  conscious  power  like  the  prophet  of  God  who,  standing  in 
the  presence  of  a  valley  dead  and  dry,  feels  the  thrill  of  a  great  opportunity, 
a  great  call,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  dead  dares  to  prophesy  to  the  four 
winds  until  the  valley  of  dry  bones  becomes  the  camping-ground  of  a  host 
marshalled  for  victory.  We  are  not  so  much  saved  to  serve  as  we  are 
saved  in  serving.  The  task  today  seems  to  be  this — to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.   Make  the  world  safe  by  democracy. 

Mr.  Wells  makes  the  Spirit  of  War  to  say,  "If  you  squabble  among 
yourselves,  waste  time,  litigate,  muddle,  snatch  profits  and  shirk  obliga- 
tions, I  will  certainly  come  again.  I  have  taken  all  your  men  between 
18  and  50,  millions  of  them.  You  have  multitudes  of  male  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  nine  and  nineteen,  behind  them  millions  of  delightful 
babies.  Go  on  muddling,  each  for  himself,  and  his  parish  and  his  family, 
and  none  for  the  world.  Go  on  in  the  old  way,  stick  to  your  rights,  stick 
to  your  claims,  each  one  of  you,  make  no  concessions  or  sacrifices,  ob- 
struct, waste,  squabble,  and  presently  1  will  come  back  and  take  all  the 
fresh  harvest  of  life,  and  I  will  squeeze  it  into  red  jam  between  my  hands 
and  mix  it  with  the  mud  of  the  trenches  and  feast  on  it  before  your  eyes." 

Work  out  your  own  salvation.  In  the  large,  the  injunction  means 
that  you  must  lift  something  of  the  burden  from  the  bowed  shoulders  of 
humanity;  you  must  take  something  of  the  enervating  disappointment 
out  of  the  heart  of  men;  you  must  put  something  of  fellowship  into  the 
world's  loneliness ;  you  must  help  to  solve,  or  strive  to  solve  some  of  your 
brother's  problems.  You  must  seek  to  open  the  doors  which  shut  men  out 
from  life  at  its  highest  and  best,  must  strive  to  allure  them  by  every  persua- 
sion of  fair  example  and  noble  endeavor.  You  must  make  easier  for  other 
men  the  paths  of  goodness,  for  no  man  liveth  unto  himself  and  no  man 
dieth  unto  himself.  Perhaps  the  first  postulate  of  humanity's  ethical 
creed  is,  "I  am  my  brother's  keeper,"  and  to  the  social  task  that  you 
deliberately  choose,  the  opportunity  you  gladly  accept,  address  yourself 
with  that  same  earnest  coordination  of  intellectual,  volitional,  and  spiritual 
force  that  you  have  brought  and  are  bringing  to  the  problems  you  have 
accustomed  yourself  to  regard  as  more  distinctly  personal.  Work  out 
your  own  salvation. 

"Safety  first"  confronts  the  traveler.  It  is  a  wise  word  if  it  be  read 
aright.  It  is  a  wise  word  to  crew  and  passengers  upon  the  train  if  it  means 
care  and  coordinated  effort  for  the  safeguarding  of  all  the  interests  im- 
mediately presented ;  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  one  cannot  unduly 
magnify  the  significance  of  such  a  word  in  its  moral  application.  Yes,  in 
such  a  sense  let  it  be  safety  first !  But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  motto 
too  narrowly  interpreted  becomes  rank  heresy.  If  the  engineer  should 
construe  it  in  terms  simply  of  personal  safety,  regardless  of  the  larger 
units  of  its  intended  application,  it  would  in  the  hour  of  danger  make 
of  him  a  coward,  seeking  safety  for  self,  but  forgetful  of  all  besides.  It 
is  possible  for  Church  and  State  so  to  apply  the  word  that  the  things 
least  worth  while  shall  have  preeminence  in  consideration  and  activity : 
You  need  to  measure  that  word  salvation,  and  see,  not  that  the  service  of 
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your  age  and  generation  is  associated  with  it — but  that  it  belongs  to  it,  is 
a  part  of  it. 

It  is  a  great  day  in  which  we  live,  a  day  in  which  possibility  pulses  with 
every  heart,  a  great  day  which  calls  for  unselfish  doing,  heroic  daring,  a 
day  in  which  we  must  spurn  the  thoughts  of  safety  first  unless  that  safety 
first  shall  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  larger  unit  and  loftier  standard,  in 
terms  of  the  kingdom  and  righteousness  of  God.  We  must  crowd  out 
the  littleness  of  our  selfish  dream  and  bring  in  the  greatness  of  the 
worthier  ideal,  whether  we  think  of  ourselves  or  of  our  church,  or  of  our 
land,  or  of  our  world.  You  cannot  forget  that  the  prophets  have  had 
scant  pay  in  the  coin  of  the  realm;  that  the  apostle's  path  has  not  infre- 
quently brought  him  to  the  headsman's  block.  You  remember  that  such 
saintly  and  self-forgetful  souls  as  John  Huss,  pure  of  heart,  impassioned 
in  sympathy  with  the  suffering  and  down-trodden,  ready  to  be  bound  if 
so  the  truth  of  God  might  be  unbound,  have  with  their  lives  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  service. 

Take  your  place,  play  your  part,  work  out  your  own  salvation,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  not  the  fear  and  trembling  of  one  who  cowers  and  is 
affrighted,  but  of  one  who  dreads  the  missing  of  one's  chance  and  eagerly 
aspires  to  finish  some  worthy  task  before  the  sunset  gun  proclaims  the 
end  of  day ;  with  fear  and  trembling  lest  the  fashion  of  a  dying  world 
shall  tempt  the  soul  from  the  earnest  battle;  with  fear  and  trembling  lest 
the  golden  gate  of  opportunity  shall  have  been  opened  before  us  all  in 
vain;  with  fear  and  trembling,  yet  by  a  paradox  also  with  the  love  that 
casts  out  fear,  and  the  confidence  that  trembles  not.  He  who  answers  to 
the  call  may  well  find  the  inspiration  of  purpose  and  confidence  of  its  out- 
working in  the  great  assurance  that  it  is  indeed  God  who  worketh  in  us 
both  to  will,  and,  if  we  be  ready,  likewise  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.  That 
is  a  dream  worthy  indeed  of  the  dreamer.  It  is  a  golden  dream.  May  it 
allure  us,  until,  by  God's  help,  with  every  one  of  us,  it  shall  come  true. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


The  matter  of  supreme  importance  confronting  the 
officials  of  the  University  was  the  sale  of  the  bonds  and 
the  plan  of  the  wisest  use  of  the  million.  The  preliminary 
meeting  of  Commencement  week  was  for  the  transaction  of 
such  business  as  was  urgent.  It  was  attended  by  only  local 
members  of  the  Board. 

Messrs.  Keeble  and  Myers  having  resigned,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Cooper,  Shelbyville,  and  Dr.  F.  S.  Sanders,  Nashville,  were 
appointed  in  their  stead.  Of  these  gentlemen  the  Sentinel 
speaks  thus : 

Each  of  the  new  trustees  is  a  man  of  prominence  and  ability.  Mr. 
Cooper  was  two  years  ago  speaker  of  the  House.  He  is  already  filling  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  Thomas  R.  Myers,  who  resigned.  The  unexpired 
term  ends  July  1  and  as  he  is  reappointed  permanently  by  Gov.  Rye  his 
term  of  office  will  really  be  continuous. 

Dr.  Sanders  is  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Medical  Men's  Alumni  Association, 
and  a  professor  in  the  Memphis  College  for  a  while. 
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At  the  July  meeting,  it  was  reported  that  though  the 
bonds  were  duly  advertised  there  were  no  bidders.  Conse- 
qently,  though  the  President  earnestly  desired  to  have 
salaries  advanced,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  then  felt  to 
be  practicable.  When,  however,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Tigrett,  the  bonds  were  at  last  sold,  the  Board  authorized 
an  increase  of  20%  for  most  of  the  regular  University 
foundation.  For  this  great  help  in  time  of  trouble  the 
faculty  are  duly  grateful. 

In  view  of  the  dearth  and  the  cost  of  both  material 
and  construction,  immediate  building  is  impossible.  There 
are  those  who  hope  that  an  indefinite  postponement  will  be 
acceptable  if  by  such  delay  buildings  of  permanent  beauty 
and  utility  can  be  provided.  Nothing  less  than  stone 
should  now  satisfy.  Marble  would  be  preferable.  Long  has 
been  the  waiting;  great  should  be  the  reward.  The  future, 
as  well  as  the  present,  must  be  considered,  and  the  great 
State  of  Tennessee  can  afford,  and  will  be  proud,  to  pay 
the  bills.  A  consistent  group  of  such  collegiate  archi- 
tecture, though  the  units  come  at  long  intervals,  would  be 
a  monument  of  beauty  and  of  patience  enduring  and  grate- 
ful. 


MILITARY  ORGANIZATION,  1916-1917 


Ralph  Willcox  Kingman,  Captain  16th  U.  S.  Infantry  Commandant 

(Now  Major,  11th  U.  S.  Infantry) 

Clyde  R.  McCubbins,  Sergeant  C.  A.  C,  R.  A.  R.  Asst.  Commandani 

(Now  2nd  Lieut,  U.  S.  A.) 

Cadet  Battalion 

Field  and  Staff 

Arthur  Fernando  Aston  Major 

William  Hugh  Eckel  First  Lieutenant  and  Battalion  Adjutant 

Archie  Keith  Beaman  — Second  Lieutenant  and  Battalion  Quartermaster 

N  on-C  ommissioned  Staff 

Isaac  Corkland  Sergeant  Major 

John  Lawson  Greer  Color  and  Quartermaster  Sergeant 

Company  Officers 
Rank  Company  A  Company  B 

Captain   Penland,  C.  H  Brinkley,  A.  W. 

First  Lieutenant  Crowell,  E.  R  Johnson,  W.  M. 

Second  Lieutenant  Maher,  T.  D  Corbet,  L.  B. 
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Company  Non-Commissioned  Officers 


Rank  Company  A  Company  B 

First  Sergeant  Snowden,  R.  B  Willard,  H.  N. 

Sergeant   Miller,  R.  R  Peters,  W.  H.,  Jr. 

Sergeant   Parsons,  G.  C  Woodard,  J.  P. 

Sergeant   Wofford,  H.  L  Plumlee,  C.  A. 

Sergeant   .  Card,  R.  H  Claxton,  C.  P. 

Corporal   McConnell,  E.  G  McCoy,  L.  T. 

Corporal   Williams,  T.  H  Mattil,  O.  J. 

Corporal   Tinkler,  Pi  I.   Hines,  P.  S. 

Corporal   Long,  E.  A.,  Jr.  Ragsdale,  Lee 

Corporal   Arnold,  H.  B.  Morgan,  J.  E. 


Reserve  Officers'  Traning  Corps  Men  Attached  and 
Drilling  as  Sgts.  and  Corps 

Company  A  Company  B 

Elam,  E.  H.  Bullington,  W.  E. 

McSpadden,  L.  B  Ward,  H.  E. 

Owen,  R.  C.  May,  W.  E. 

Hedgecock,  E.  D.  Vance,  R.  R. 


Company  Officers 

Rank  Company  C  Company  D 

Captain   Ogle,  A.  W.  Littleton,  E.  L. 

First  Lieutenant  Morse,  C.  R.  Getaz,  David 

Second  Lieutenant  Scharringhaus,  R.  P.  Summers,  S.  Z. 


Company  N on-Commissioned  Officers 

Rank  Company  C  Company  D 

First  Sergeant  Kemp,  C.  M  Fitts,  W.  T. 

Sergeant   Meek,  Paul  Barnett,  R.  M. 

Sergeant   Bender,  L.  B.  Kehr,  R.  W. 

Sergeant   Bethshares,  T.  P.  ,  Patton,  A.  C. 

Sergeant   Parsons,  J.  C.  Richardson,  H.  M. 

Corporal   Lewis,  S.  L.,  Jr.  Blair,  R.  M. 

Corporal   Reams,  H.  F.  Fike,  G.  P. 

Corporal   Rodgers,  E.  N.  Pillow,  D. 

Corporal   Dodson,  P.  B.  Gardner,  Carl 

Corporal   Patterson,  E.  E  Riden,  C.  W. 

Corporal   James,  F.  H.  Hatcher,  A.  H.,  Jr. 

Corporal    Parks,  J.  E. 

Corporal    Shoulders,  W.  B. 


Attached  R.  O.  T.  Men 

Company  C  Company  D 

Colby,  F.  W.  Wexler,  D.  B. 

Powell,  J.  C  

Ragland,  H.  E  

Gracy,  J.  B.  
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Band  Organisation 

Crouch,  W.  M.,  Captain  and  Band  Morris,  G.  L.,  Drum  Major 

Master  Perry,  Clyde,  Sergeant 

Hendrickson,  P.  D.,  First  Lieut.  Hassell,  T.  F.,  Sergeant 

Chavannes,  A.  L.,  Second  Lieut.  Clayton,  J.  R.,  Corporal 

Perkins,  C.  E.,  Chief  Musician  Newman,  W.  R.,  Corporal 
Long,  H.  E.,  Principal  Musician 

NOTE— 

H.  H.  Phipps  was  captain  until  December;  resigned  to  work. 
W.  L.  Hunter  was  second  lieutenant  until  resigned  to  work. 
J.  E.  Morgan  was  first  sergeant,  resigned  and  rejoined  as  corporal  R. 
O.  T.  C. 

D.  M.  Rogers  was  first  sergeant,  resigned. 

C.  R.  Morse  was  appointed  Captain  of  C  Company  in  May,  vice  A.  W. 
Ogle  enlisted  in  U.  S.  Marines. 


PHI  KAPPA  PHI 


By  Louise  G.  Turner,  B.  A.,  1908 ;  M.  A.,  1910 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Honor  Society  was  founded  in  1897  with  chapters  at 
the  University  of  Maine,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  From  this  small  beginning  the  Society  has  grown  until  there 
are  now  seventeen  chapters  with  a  total  of  about  three  thousand  mem- 
bers. These  additional  chapters  are  located  at  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Deleware  College,  Iowa  State  College,  the  University  of  Florida, 
the  University  of  Nevada,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Georgia  School  of  Tech- 
nology, Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
the  University  of  Arizona,  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  and  Syracuse 
University.  Those  at  the  University  of  Florida,  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  and  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
were  founded  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  members  of  the  Tennessee 
chapter. 

During  the  session  of  1916-17  the  local  chapter  held  three  social  meet- 
ings in  addition  to  the  regular  business  sessions.  On  December  14,  1916, 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ferris  opened  their  home  for  the  first  initiation.  About 
fifty  guests  enjoyed  their  hospitality,  and  fourteen  new  members  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Society.  On  April  14,  1917,  the  annual  banquet  was  held 
at  Hotel  Atkin  with  an  attendance  of  about  forty-five.  On  this  occasion 
nine  additional  members  were  initiated.  The  annual  business  meeting  was 
held  in  connection  with  a  noon  luncheon  at  Seilaz  Cafe  on  May  29,  1917. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  session  of  1917-18. 

President,  Miss  Lena  B.  Henderson* 

Recording  Secretary,  Professor  C.  A.  Willson 

Treasurer,  Professor  N.  W.  Dougherty 

It  was  decided  to  defer  the  election  of  the  vice-president  and  corres- 
ponding secretary,  until  fall  so  that  student  members  might  be  chosen  for 


^Resigned;  succeeded  by  Dr.  Perkins. 
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these  offices.  Following  the  report  of  the  treasurer  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  purchase  a  hundred-dollar  Liberty  Bond  with  part  of  the  surplus 
in  the  treasury. 

The  alumni  members  of  the  local  chapter  residing  in  Memphis,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Julian  Straus,  '12,  planned  to  offer  a  scholarship  in  the 
University  to  some  students  of  the  Memphis  High  School. 

The  biennial  convention  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  will  be  held  on  December 
29,  1917,  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  local  chapter  is  en- 
titled to  three  delegates. 

Initiates  1916-17 
From  the  Faculty:  Caroline  Carpenter. 

From  the  student-body:  Henry  B.  Aiken,  Mabel  Kathryn  Beck,  Har- 
riet Evans  Brown,  Rupert  Foster  Davis,  Gerard  Dikmans,  Mary  Hart 
Evans,  Walter  Burr  Fairfield,  Joseph  Hornsby  Fowler,  Trave  T.  Hack- 
worth,  Myrtle  E.  Harris,  Earnest  D.  Hedgecock,  Elma  F.  Jones,  John 
Otto  Kraehenbuehl,  Julian  Gilbert  Leach,  William  David  McAnulty,  Edgar 
Love  McBee,  Fred  Thomas  McFee,  Anna  Ruble  McSpadden,  Clarence  Hill- 
man  Moody,  Hu  Hale  Phipps,  Mary  Louise  Small,  Wilford  Franklin  Weir. 


(§nt  ^nnhxth  anh  f&tnfy  c2Vnmzal 
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Scarabeean  Prize,  Robert  Bogardus  Snowden 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS,  by  the  Dean 

The  Bennett  Prize,  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  Principles  of 
Free  Government,  Benjamin  William  Frazier 

The  H.  J.  Cook  Company  Latin  Medal,  awarded  for  highest 
proficiency  in  the  Junior  Latin  Course,  Lucile  Evans;  Five 
Dollars,  Margaret  Welles 

Allen  Prize  in  Mathematics,  Samuel  Edward  Myrick 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING,  by  the  Dean 

Junior  Engineering  Prize,  awarded  to  the  Junior  Engineering 
student  of  the  highest  standard,  William  Laurin  Hunter 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  by  the  Dean 

Faculty  Prize  Scholarships,  awarded  for  highest  standing  in 
the  First  and  Second  Year  Classes,  First  Year,  William  Cecil 
Anderson ;  Second  Year,  Anderson  Dexter  Albright 

Second  Faculty  Prize  Scholarships,  First  Year,  Carl  Russell 
Hofferbert;  Second  Year,  Benjamin  R.  Winick 

The  American  Law  Book  Company  Prize,  awarded  for  highest 
standing  in  Third  Year  Class,  Louis  Binstock 

The  Callaghan  and  Company  Prize,  awarded  for  highest  stand- 
ing in  Contracts,  Arthur  Hall 


^nnonnraimtt  of  ^Honors  ana  jicljalarstjtps 
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The  Hu  L.  McClung  Medal,  awarded  to  the  best  practitioner 
before  the  Moot  Court,  Niles  Nesbitt  Warlick,  Jr. 

Benediction 

nzic     ^arcif— "^mmcan  public9         ^  ©jtel* 

Music  by  the  Crouch  Orchestra 


GRADUATES 


In  the  Graduate  Department 


Frank  Wilton  Bouson,  (B.  S.,  Clemson  College,  1913)  of  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee, Master  of  Science 
Thesis :    Catabolic  Processes  in  the  Nodule  of  Legumes  as  Affecting 
the  Nitrogen  Content  of  the  Plant 

Margaret  Clare  Conover,  (B.  A.,  The  University  of  Tennessee,  1916)  of 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Master  of  Arts 
Thesis :   The  Behavior  of  Spirogyra  in  Various  Culture  Media 

James  Preston  Hess,  (B.  A.,  The  University  of  Tennessee,  1916)  of  Hum- 
boldt, Tennessee,  Master  of  Arts 
Thesis :   The  Economic  Aspects  of  the  War 

Maude  Estella  Lee,  (B.  A.,  The  University  of  Chattanooga,  1916)  of 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Master  of  Arts 
Thesis:    The  Development  of  Wordsworth's  Genius  and  Political 
Opinions 

Louise  Manning  Wiley,  (B.  S.  in  Education,  The  University  of  Tennes- 
see, 1913)  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Master  of  Arts 
Thesis:    The  Personal  and  Literary  Relations  of  Byron  and  Shelley 


In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 


With  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 


Mary  Beard,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Mabel  Kathryn  Beck,  of  Ocala,  Florida 
Wista  Braly,  of  Lewisburg,  Tennessee 
Allison  Boone  Breeden,  of  Decatur,  Tennessee 
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Mary  Catherine  Brogdon,  of  Maxwell,  Tennessee  (as  of  the  Class  of 
1916) 

Harriet  Evans  Brown,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
N  Dwight  Frederic  Cameron,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Audrey  Capps,  of  Fountain  City,  Tennessee 
Joe  Columbus  Davis,  of  Chesterfield,  Tennessee 
Felix  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Lexington,  Tennessee 
Mary  Hart  Evans,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Benjamin  William  Frazier,  of  Jonesboro,  Tennessee 
James  Barnett  Gracy,  of  Smyrna,  Tennessee 
Leo  Estelle  Griffin,  of  Tiptonville,  Tennessee 
Myrtle  Edith  Harris,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Ernest  Duval  Hedgcock,  of  Sharon,  Tennessee 
Ellen  Armistead  Johnson,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Katherine  Johnson,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Elma  Forrestine  Jones,  of  Knoxville  Tennessee 
Jerry  Elmer  Lambdin,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
William  Oscar  Lowe,  of  Fountain  City,  Tennessee 
William  David  McAnulty,  of  Bolivar,  Tennessee 
John  Edwin  McGee,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Anna  Ruble  McSpadden,  of  Concord,  Tennessee 
Charles  Rodgers  Morse,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
John  Thomas  Muse,  of  Jackson,  Tennessee 
Allie  Mae  Owen,  of  Dyer,  Tennessee 
Augustus  Fleetwood  Roller,  of  Fordtown,  Tennessee 
Ellen  Belle  Russell,  of  Concord,  Tennessee 
Mary  Louise  Small,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Edith  Verran,  of  Roanoke,  Virginia  (as  of  the  Class  of  1916) 
John  Graham  Vowell,  of  Martin,  Tennessee 
Nannie  Ethel  Webb,  of  Orme,  Tennessee 


In  the  School  of  Education 


With  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 


Ruth  Pearl  Campbell,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Samuel  Hixson,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
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In  the  School  of  Commerce 


With  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce 


Gordon  Mentor  Carroll,  of  Wartrace,  Tennessee 


In  the  College  of  Engineering 


Henry  Bobbitt  Aikin,  of  Bells,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering 

Thesis :    Economic  Design  of  a  Concrete  Highway  Bridge 

James  Clyde  Cole,  of  Crandull,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering 
Thesis:    Efficiency  Test  of  the  Atlantic  Ice  Making  Plant 

Richard  Whitman  Coward,  of  Coal  Creek,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 
Thesis :  The  Design  and  Construction  of  an  Electric  Furnace  Adapted 
to  the  Heat  Treatment  of  Steel 

Walter  Burr  Fairfield,  of  Dandridge,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 
Thesis :   The  Design  of  an  Electric  Power  Plant  for  Stokley  Brothers' 
Canning  Factory 

Arthur  Armstrong  Hale,  of  Rogersville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Electrical  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical 
Engineering 

Thesis :    Performance  Test  of  a  Ten  K.  W.  Terry  Turbine 

John  Otto  Kraehenbuehl.  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Electrical  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical 
Engineering 

Thesis :    A  Gravity  Water  Supply  for  Knoxville  from  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains 

Edward  Lottice  Littleton,  of  Puryear,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Thesis :   The  Efficiency  Test  of  an  8-16  Mogul  Tractor 

Edgar  Love  McBee,  of  Corryton,  Tennessee,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering 
Thesis :   Insulation  Tests  at  High  Voltages 

Frank  Hacker  Robinson,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering  (As  of  the  Class  of  1916) 
Thesis :   A  Comparison  of  the  Performance  of  a  Direct  Current  Gen- 
erator with  that  Calculated  from  Its  Dimensions 
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In  the  College  of  Agriculture 


With  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scientific  Agriculture 


Julio  Melchor  Castro,  of  Cardenas,  Cuba 

William  Perry  Davidson,  of  Shepherd,  Tennessee 

Gerard  Dikmans,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Joseph  Hornsby  Fowler,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Joseph  Marion  Greer,  Jr.,  of  Petersburg,  Tennessee 

Trave  T.  Hackworth,  of  Anderson,  Tennessee 

Peter  Catlette  Hambaugh,  of  Clarksville,  Tennessee 

Newman  Isiah  Hancock,  of  Fayetteville,  Tennessee 

Giles  Lindsay  Harris,  Pulaski,  Tennessee 

Robert  Lamar  Hicks,  of  Jackson,  Tennessee 

James  Vincent  Hopkins,  of  Maryville,  Tennessee 

Sergio  Arturo  Huaco,  Arequipa,  Peru  (As  of  the  class  of  1916) 

Joseph  Jacob,  of  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania 

Clarence  Edward  Johnson,  of  Columbia,  Tennessee 

John  Dixie  Kelly,  of  Orlinda,  Tennessee 

Archie  Bales  King,  of  Tazewell,  Tennessee 

Julian  Gilbert  Leach,  of  Somerville,  Tennessee 

Joseph  William  Lovell,  of  Columbia,  Tennessee 

Fred  Thomas  McFee,  of  Concord,  Tennessee 

Clarence  Hillman  Moody,  of  Springville,  Tennessee 

Alfred  Wendell  Ogle,  of  Seymour,  Tennessee 

Hu  Hale  Phipps,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Arthur  Lee  Rawlins,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Willis  Albert  Shadow,  of  Winchester,  Tennessee 

Oakley  Mitchell  Shelby,  of  Woodlawn,  Tennessee 

Frank  Gentry  Sorrells,  of  Fayetteville,  Tennessee 

Robert  Strong  Tinkler,  of  Atoka,  Tennessee 

George  Poindexter  Turley,  of  Fayetteville,  Tennessee 
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Morris  Alfred  Vowell,  of  Martin,  Tennessee 
Wilford  Franklin  Weir,  of  Dayton,  Tennessee 
Willie  Reed  Windes,  of  Whiteville,  Tennessee 
Carter  Harrison  Witt,  Jr.,  of  Lynville,  Tennessee 


In  the  College  of  Law 


With  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 


Albert  Acree  Atkins,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Louis  Binstock,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee 
John  Brabson,  Jr.,  of  Body's  Creek,  Tennessee 
Rupert  Foster  Davis,  of  Troy,  South  Carolina 
Leo  Ignaz  Fanz,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Graper  Harris  Russell,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Michael  Condon  Shea,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Niles  Nesbitt  Warlick,  Jr.,  of  Jonesboro,  Tennessee 
Lloyd  Smith  Wolfe,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT 


We  approach  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  present  year  with 
very  mixed  feelings.  The  joy  that  is  ours  from  the  prospect  of  the  new 
life  that  is  in  sight  for  the  University  through  the  munificence  of  the 
Legislature  is  largely  overshadowed  by  the  solemn  consciousness  of  the 
great  enterprise  on  which  our  Nation  has  embarked,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  time  for  jubilation  but  for  the  stern  resolve 
to  bend  every  energy  toward  the  successful  outcome  of  the  great  struggle 
for  true  liberty  into  which  our  country  has  entered.  Every  thoughtful 
American  realizes  that  all  that  America  stands  for  is  at  stake  in  the  mighty 
contest  that  is  now  on,  and,  as  true  Americans,  we  of  the  colleges  must 
adopt  as  our  slogan — "Save  the  country  and  its  ideals,"  and  let  the  colleges 
forget  for  the  time  their  own  interests  while  striving  to  serve  as  best  they 
may  the  common  cause. 

Were  conditions  different,  this  day  would  have  been  one  of  great 
rejoicing.  We  would  have  staged  a  fitting  celebration  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful year  in  the  history  of  the  University.  We  would  have  gathered  here 
at  this  time  many  of  those  good  friends  whose  splendid  team-work  brought 
to  us  the  really  remarkable  note  of  confidence  and  approval  that  our  State 
has  given  us. 
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We  would  have  asked  some  of  those  who  were  leaders  in  the  large 
movement  for  a  greater  University  to  come  here  at  this  time  and  tell  us 
something  of  the  story  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  tell  them  how 
deeply  we  appreciate  this  crowning  of  our  years  of  effort  with  the  most 
eloquent  form  of  approval  that  could  have  been  given  us.  At  some  other 
time — when  our  hearts  are  more  attuned  to  rejoicing — we  shall  hope  to 
have  this  celebration.  But  now  stern  duty  calls  and  her  commands  brook 
no  levity — only  faithful  obedience. 

A  large  portion  of  our  graduating  class  is  not  present  today.  But  as 
their  names  are  called  and  they  do  not  respond  you  will  know  that  they 
have  answered  to  the  call  of  duty  and  are  in  the  camp,  or  on  the  farm,  or, 
in  some  equivalent  activity,  are  "doing  their  bit"  to  "make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,"  as  our  great  President  has  phrased  it.  Some  have  not 
yet  been  called,  but  all  are  ready  to  serve  when  needed.  So  for  them  as 
well  as  for  those  not  here  we  are  gathered  together  today  formally  to 
crown  their  successful  efforts  with  graduation  and  to  charge  them  to  be 
faithful  to  the  call  of  civilization,  even  unto  death. 

A  year  ago  from  this  platform  on  a  similar  occasion  I  said,  "Some 
day  I  hope  a  great  political  leader,  like  Aycock  in  North  Carolina  and 
Montague  in  Virginia,  will  come  forth  to  lead  us  to  great  things  in  con- 
structive plans  for  the  highest  education  of  our  people.  At  that  good 
time  our  beloved  University  will  receive  the  consideration  which  its  merits 
deserve."  Little  did  I  realize  that  at  that  very  time,  perhaps,  noble  im- 
pulses were  stirring  in  the  hearts  of  future  legislators  and  friends,  which 
were  to  bring  splendid  results  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Tennessee.  I 
did  not  then  know  the  name  of  Rooks — a  name  that  now  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  the  future  historians  of  this  University.  And  there  are  many 
other  good  friends,  whose  names,  while  known  to  me,  had  not  secured  the 
place  on  our  roll  of  honor  which  is  now  theirs  for  all  time.  And  yet  the 
conviction  had  grown  on  me  that  the  time  must  soon  come  when  the  hope 
in  our  hearts,  though  long  deferred,  must  have  its  fulfillment.  Now  we 
are  duly  thankful;  and  at  such  time  as  under  the  Providence  of  God  we 
are  permitted  to  take  up  anew  our  plans,  we  hope  so  to  mold  this  grand 
old  institution  that  it  will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  all  its  friends  and  to 
every  citizen. 

It  has  been  customary  at  this  time  to  publish  the  statistics  of  the  year, 
and  for  the  sake  of  record,  I  give  them.  The  attendance  of  regular  stu- 
dents in  all  departments  has  been  as  follows :  Academic  Department,  in- 
cluding the  Graduate  School,  Arts,  Engineering,  and  Agriculture,  726; 
Law,  41 ;  Medicine,  137 ;  Pharmacy,  14 ;  Dentistry,  48 ;  a  total  of  979.  In 
addition  to  these  regulars,  there  were:  in  the  Summer  School,  1,407,  and 
in  winter  extension-courses  in  teaching,  engineering,  and  agriculture,  210; 
making  a  grand  total  of  2,548.  There  was  continued  and  greatly  extended 
activity  through  the  Division  of  Extension  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
in  a  large  number  of  counties  throughout  the  State,  and  in  other  forms 
of  extension-activity  many  persons  were  reached.  With  a  continually 
increasing  scope  of  work  we  have  continued  to  strive  for  greater  per- 
fection in  methods.  So  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  year's  work.  In 
order  to  free  our  students  as  early  as  possible  for  food-preparedness, 
military-camp,  and  other  patriotic  service  we  closed  the  session  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  on  April  26,  and  advanced  the  undergraduate 
examinations  about  two  weeks.  Therefore,  at  the  termination  of  these 
exercises  the  momentous  session  of  1916-17  will  be  brought  to  a  close. 
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RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  TENDENCIES 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

Delivered  on  Wednesday,  December  27,  1916,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  at  the 
Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  by  Dr.  Bruce 


It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  in  a  period  of  growth  the 
spirit  of  change  which  gives  energy  to  some  great  movement  often  over- 
leaps the  bounds  of  beneficent  action  and  threatens  to  become  an  agency 
of  destruction  with  respect  to  the  society  or  institutions  which  it  has  done 
so  much  to  reform.  We  see  examples  of  this  on  every  side  in  the  history 
of  political  and  social  progress,  and  in  the  educational  situation  of  the  pres- 
ent day  we  appear  to  be  confronted  with  the  same  familiar  phenomenon. 
A  hundred  years  ago  the  old  system  of  classical  education  held  a  virtually 
undisputed  sway,  but,  as  all  the  world  knows,  in  the  course  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  arose  two  conditions  which  caused  a  profound  modi- 
fication of  that  system.  In  the  first  place,  the  enormous  social  changes 
which  we  sum  up  in  the  phrase,  "the  growth  of  democracy,"  brought 
into  our  schools  and  colleges  millions  of  young  people  for  whom  the  older 
training  was  obviously  unsuited.  In  the  second  place,  the  immense  devel- 
opment of  the  natural  sciences,  and  later  of  social  and  economic  science, 
increased  the  fund  of  knowledge  to  such  a  degree  that  a  process  of  selec- 
tion in  regard  to  the  subjects  which  should  be  taught  in  the  schools  was 
forced  upon  us.  Then  came  the  inevitable  readjustment  with  its  conse- 
quent conflicts — first,  the  warfare  which  science  waged  against  the  classics 
in  its  endeavor  to  gain  recognition  in  the  scheme  of  education ;  secondly, 
the  advance  of  the  modern  languages  against  the  same  enemy  through  the 
breaches  in  his  stronghold  which  science  had  made.  For  many  years 
these  two  particular  conflicts  engaged  the  attention  of  the  educational 
world  beyond  all  others.  But,  for  different  reasons  in  the  two  cases,  both 
of  these  contests  have  in  the  progress  of  time  been  in  a  large  measure 
settled.  Apart  from  the  Zeitgeist  which  gave  to  the  natural  sciences  an 
overwhelming  numerical  superiority,  teachers  of  the  classics  came  to  recog- 
nize that  the  compulsory  recruits  in  their  classes  who  had  no  aptitude  for 
this  branch  of  studies  were  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength, 
and  that,  after  all,  the  field  was  large  enough  for  division  between  the 
rival  claimants. 

Moreover,  after  winning  the  essentials  of  victory,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  a  spirit  of  tolerance  descended  upon  the  victor,  and  he  became 
cognizant  of  the  merits  of  his  recent  foe — especially  as  compared  with  new 
foes  that  in  the  meanwhile  had  sprung  into  existence.  Thus  pleas  for 
the  study  of  the  classics  from  men  of  science  are  by  no  means  unheard  of. 
Indeed,  I  know  of  no  plea  for  classical  studies  more  moving  in  respect  to 
both  logic  and  eloquence  than  that  of  the  late  Henri  Poincare,  the  eminent 
French  mathematician  and  astronomer.  As  regards  the  contest  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  in  this  instance,  too,  victory  rested  with 
the  newcomer,  who  by  departing  from  mere  Sprachlehrer  empiricism  and 
adopting  something  of  the  rigorous  discipline  which  distinguished  the 
classical  monopolists,  had  rendered  himself  worthy  of  sharing  in  the  old 
inheritance.  But  here,  on  consolidating  the  position  he  had  won,  the 
victor  perceived  what  had  naturally  escaped  him  in  the  excitement  of  the 
onslaught,  namely,  that  the  interests  of  the  two  branches  of  linguistic 
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and  literary  study  were  in  a  considerable  measure  identical.  For  not 
only  did  the  modern  literatures  develop  out  of  those  of  antiquity — and  in 
the  case  of  the  Neo-Latin  languages  there  is,  of  course,  a  similar  relation 
of  linguistic  derivation — so  that  for  any  true  comprehension  of  the 
former  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  was  requisite,  but  experience  soon 
proved  that  the  overthrow  of  the  authority  of  the  classics  in  the  educa- 
tional scheme  tended  to  weaken  measurably  all  along  the  line  the  general 
position  of  literary  studies  in  the  higher  sense,  as  distinguished  from 
purely  practical  linguistic  instruction. 

But  whilst  these  battles  between  the  natural  sciences  and  the  classics, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  classics  and  the  modern  languages,  on 
the  other,  were  being  fought  out  to  the  conclusions  which  I  have  indicated, 
the  spirit  of  change  had  not  ceased  its  activities,  and  a  new  movement 
which  involved  momentous  issues  for  all  three  of  the  above-mentioned 
disciplines,  and  indeed  for  all  the  various  branches  of  learning  that  are 
included  in  our  schemes  of  study,  was  gathering  strength.  It  is  only, 
however,  in  its  reaction  from  tradition  that  the  new  movement  can  be 
compared  with  those  that  I  have  just  touched  on;  for  it  does  not  propose 
a  new  subject  of  study  to  share  with  older  subjects  a  place  in  the  educa- 
tional program  or  perhaps  supplant  one  of  these  older  subjects.  To  be 
sure,  as  we  shall  see,  it  would  eliminate  some  of  those  that  are  there ;  but, 
in  general,  the  movement  in  question  is  concerned  mainly  with  methods — a 
word  which  in  happier  days  passed  by  the  ear  as  harmlessly  as  most  words 
in  the  vocabulary,  but  at  the  present  time  must  fill  every  teacher  with 
anxiety  and  fear,  whenever  it  is  heard.  This  new  movement,  which 
has  made  itself  felt  for  many  years  past  in  educational  discussion  and 
practice,  has  recently  found  perhaps  its  frankest  and  most  definite  expres- 
sion in  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner's  paper,  A  Modem  School,  published  by  the 
General  Education  Board.  Now,  it  would  not  befit  this  occasion  for  me 
to  take  up,  in  detail,  all  the  eliminations  of  subjects  from  the  scheme  of 
studies,  and  radical  innovations  in  the  methods  of  teaching  those  that  are 
left,  which  are  proposed  in  this  paper  and  in  other  current  works  of  a 
similar  tendency.  The  mathematicians,  who  fare  worst  of  all  in  the  new 
program,  will  no  doubt  have  something  to  say  for  themselves — only  even 
a  layman  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  if  the  schools  of  the  past  had 
admitted  only  the  modicum  of  mathematics  which  is  to  be  admitted  in  the 
schools  of  the  future — viz.,  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  about  one-fourth 
of  the  geometry  now  taught,  and  that  in  a  form  adapted  strictly  to  what 
are  called  practical  needs — it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  physical  sciences, 
which  in  their  mechanical  applications  would  certainly  seem  to  possess 
the  saving  grace  of  being  practical,  could  have  had  any  existence.  Similarly, 
in  regard  to  history,  which  comes  closer  home  to  us.  Since  we  know 
from  our  own  experience  that  the  greatest  works  of  literature  are  mainly 
the  creations  of  past  generations,  and  that  some  of  the  very  greatest  of 
them,  indeed,  are  the  products  of  a  very  distant  past,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt  whether,  after  all,  the  assumption  of  the  modern  school  is  just — 
viz.,  that  the  historic  facts  concerning  these  same  generations  are  use- 
less— or  in  other  words,  that  the  achievements  of  former  ages  in  the 
political  and  social  fields  and  the  history  of  these  achievements  have  no 
interest  or  value  for  us.  Moreover,  apart  from  such  matters,  discussions 
of  the  kind  I  have  referred  to  embrace  many  questions  that  do  not 
directly  affect  the  members  of  this  Association  except  as  they  affect  the 
whole  American  people — viz.,  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  needs 
of  vocational  instruction  should  govern  the  arrangement  of  courses  in  the 
schools,  the  question  of  the  merits  of  the  much-debated  Gary  plan,  etc. 
To  be  sure,  the  spirit  that  runs  through  the  discussions  of  these  ques- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  modern  school  and  the 
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point  of  view  which  determines  the  decision  of  such  advocates  are  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  questions  which  more  immediately  concern  us, 
and  what  I  shall  have  to  say  of  the  latter  will  necessarily  have  an  indirect 
bearing  on  the  former.  It  should  be  said,  too,  that  even  the  questions 
which  I  shall  deal  with  are  discussed  in  such  writings  as  primarily  school 
questions — in  particular,  as  problems  of  the  high  school — but  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  spirit  which  dominates  school  organization  is  sure  soon  to 
dominate  the  colleges  also,  the  colleges  derive  their  students  from  the 
schools,  and  they  have  accordingly  a  vital  interest  in  these  matters ;  for 
the  character  of  the  work  which  is  set  them  to  do  will  be  determined  by 
the  decisions  which  are  adopted  in  the  schools. 

Now,  what  are  the  principles  that  underlie  so  many  of  the  changes 
which  have  actually  been  introduced  into  the  school  curriculum  in  different 
places  throughout  the  country,  and  which  are  to  be  standardized  for  the 
whole  country,  if  the  ideas  which  are  expressed  in  the  above-mentioned 
publication  of  the  General  Education  Board  meet  with  general  acceptance 
from  educational  authorities  ?  Obviously,  I  should  say :  First,  utilitarian- 
ism; secondly,  the  principle  that  any  scheme  of  study  that  does  not  abolish 
difficulty  stands  self-condemned.  When  stated  baldly  thus,  this  criticism, 
which  is,  of  course,  far  from  being  new,  always  calls  forth  disclaimers 
on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the  new  system.  Mr.  Flexner,  himself, 
has  already  anticipated  these  charges.  But  what  other  inference  can  an 
examination  of  their  own  pronouncements  yield? 

For  example,  it  is  a  fundamental  thesis  of  the  new  school  that,  to 
employ  Mr.  Flexner's  own  words,  "mental  discipline  is  not  a  real  purpose" 
(of  education).  The  pupil's  "education  will  be  obtained  from  studies 
that  serve  real  purposes,"  declares  the  same  expert.  Now,  at  first  sight 
such  a  statement  as  this  would  seem,  after  all,  to  leave  us  still  somewhat 
in  the  dark;  for  if  we  take  the  word  "real"  at  its  face  value,  there  are 
few  who  would  dispute  the  validity  of  such  an  assertion.  But  when  we 
come  to  press  the  interpretation  of  the  adjective,  an  examination  of  the 
context  in  this  paper  on  the  Modern  School  makes  it  plain  that  the  author 
gives  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  a  very  limited  extension — in  fact,  that, 
in  spite  of  his  protests  to  the  contrary,  it  is  synonymous  with  "utilitarian." 
That  this  is  the  natural  sense  in  which  it  should  be  taken  is  apparent  from 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  scheme  by  whole-hearted  advocates  of  a 
utilitarian  system.  For  example,  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Flexner's  paper,  one  of  the  New  York  journals  published  an  interview 
with  a  former  president  of  the  School  Board  of  this  city,  who,  in  expressing 
his  cordial  approbation  of  the  new  scheme,  declares  that  it  can  only  be 
criticised  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough — Why,  he  asks, 
should  the  pupils  in  Oshkosh  and  Keokuk  be  wasting  their  valuable  time 
in  useless  languages  and  history?  What  they  ought  to  be  learning  in  their 
schools,  he  says,  is  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  their  potatoes  to  the 
Chicago  market.  So  in  these  unhappy  cities  it  is  proposed  that  not  only  the 
body  but  the  mind  shall  live  by  potatoes.  And,  no  doubt,  the  system  would 
soon  be  extended  to  cities  with  more  euphonious  names. 

One  need  not  resort,  however,  to  this  utterance  of  an  enfant  terrible, 
if  we  may  venture  to  apply  such  a  term  to  the  President  of  a  School 
Board,  to  see  that  a  "real"  purpose  in  the  new  plan  is  nothing  at  bottom 
but  a  utilitarian  purpose.  "The  extent  to  which  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  past  are  utilized,"  says  Mr.  Flexner,  "depends  not  on  what  we  call 
the  historic  value  of  this  or  that  performance  or  classic,  but  on  its  actual 
pertinency  to  genuine  need,  interest,  or  capacity."  Some  light  is  thrown 
on  the  meaning  of  "genuine  need"  by  the  words  that  follow  immediately 
after.  "In  any  case  the  object  in  view  would  be  to  give  children  the 
knowledge  they  need,  and  the  power  to  handle  themselves  in  our  own 
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world.  Neither  historic  nor  what  are  called  purely  cultural  claims  would 
alone  be  regarded  as  compelling."  And  the  illumination  grows  when  we 
read  a  little  further  on  in  the  course  of  the  author's  unsparing  condemna- 
tion of  the  literature  which  is  generally  taught  in  the  schools  at  the  present 
time — including,  I  presume,  Macbeth,  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  etc.,  which 
are  among  the  college  entrance  requirements — "Nothing  is  more  wasteful 
of  time  or  in  the  long  run  more  damaging  to  good  taste  than  unwilling  and 
spasmodic  attention  to  what  history  and  tradition  stamp  as  meritorious  or 
respectable  in  literature;  nothing  more  futile  than  the  make-believe  by 
which  children  are  forced  to  worship  as  'classics  or  'standards'  what  in 
their  hearts  they  revolt  from,  because  it  is  ill-chosen  or  ill-adjusted.  The 
historic  importance  or  inherent  greatness  of  a  literary  document  furnishes 
the  best  of  reasons  why  a  mature  critical  student  of  literature  or  literary 
history  should  attend  to  it;  but  neither  consideration  is  of  the  slightest 
educational  cogency  in  respect  to  a  child  at  school."  The  reading  should  be 
selected  solely  to  the  end  that  the  pupil's  "real  interest  in  books  (what 
kind,  it  is  not  said)  may  be  carried  as  far  and  as  high  as  is  for  him 
possible" — under  these  conditions,  whatever  else  might  happen,  there  might 
at  least  exist  "some  connection  between  the  school's  teaching  and  the 
child's  spontaneous  out-of-school  reading." 

Now,  in  part  the  criticism  implied  in  these  words  is  beside  the  mark; 
for  teachers  of  English  literature,  which,  we  suppose,  is  the  literature  that 
the  writer  has  especially  in  view,undoubtedly  have  it  as  their  prime  ob- 
ject to  create  in  their  pupils  a  "real  interest  in  books." — It  may  be  that 
their  selections  are  at  times  faulty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  list  of  books  which  make  up  the  college  entrance  requirements 
reading  in  English  literature,  there  have  been  modifications  of  this  list 
from  time  to  time  in  the  past,  and  no  one  would  maintain  that  the  current 
list  is  as  final  and  immutable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
But  have  the  authorities  charged  with  such  matters  been  right  in  con- 
fining their  selections  to  the  English  classics — or,  to  use  the  critic's 
phrase,  to  those  works  in  our  language  which  history  and  tradition 
have  stamped  as  meritorious  or  respectable?  For  here  is  the  kernel  of 
the  criticism.  Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  matter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  teachers  of  English  literature,  in  particular,  although 
the  principle  involved  is  of  course  a  general  one  that  applies  to  the 
teaching  of  foreign  literature  as  well.  Various  reasons,  however,  render 
the  latter  not  so  favorable  a  vantage  ground  for  discussion. — For  ex- 
ample, to  judge  by  the  list  of  German  and  French  reading  in  our 
school  and  college  catalogues,  the  keen  air  of  the  classics  of  these 
languages  is  tempered  for  young  lungs  by  the  injection  of  many  specimens 
of  contemporary  humor  and  sentiment  for  which  no  one  would  be  hardy 
enough  to  predict  immortality.  But  there  is  a  justification  here,  of 
course, — at  least,  up  to  a  certain  point — for  the  inclusion  of  writings 
of  this  kind  in  the  modern  language  program;  for,  after  all,  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  foreign  tongue  the  practical  side  must  be  given  con- 
sideration— it  is  desirable  that  the  pupil  should  learn  the  language 
of  contemporary  every-day  life  and  that  when  brought  into  busi- 
ness or  social  intercourse  with  Germans,  for  example,  he  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  vocabulary  and  phraseology,  say,  of  Don  Carlos  or 
Wilhelm  Meister. 

Looking  at  the  question,  then,  from  the  point  of  view  of  English 
literature,  why  should  we  not  draw  our  selections  from  the  works 
which,  in  the  rather  singular  phrase  of  the  writer,  history  and  tradi- 
tion have  stamped  as  meritorious  or  respectable — from  Shakespeare, 
from  the  remarkable  body  of  fiction  which  the  nineteenth  century  pro- 
duced, from  the  great  lyrical  poetry  of  the  different  periods  of  English 
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literature,  and  so  on,  from  other  writings  equally  meritorious  and 
respectable?  It  is  a  question  of  choosing  on  the  one  hand  from  what 
history  and  tradition  have  approved,  and  on  the  other,  from  what  they 
have  rejected,  or  from  the  current  literature  of  our  own  day.  Now, 
the  critics  of  the  prevailing  system  are  not  so  much  in  love  with  the  past 
that  they  would  have  us  adopt  for  reading  what  previous  generations  have 
devoted  to  oblivion.  So  the  real  choice  is  as  between  the  standard 
masterpieces  of  English  literature  and  the  literature  of  current  produc- 
tion. Insofar  as  the  advocates  of  the  new  school  would  admit  certain 
English  classics,  perhaps,  to  their  plan  of  reading,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  debate,  but,  in  general,  such  criticisms  as  I  have  quoted 
above  show  that  this  is  so  far  from  being  their  purpose  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  classics  is  the  main  burden  of  their  complaint.  Consequently, 
the  essential  choice,  I  repeat,  is  between  standard  English  literature 
and  current  production,  with  regard  to  which,  it  would  seem,  moreover, 
no  discrimination  is  to  be  exercised.  Well,  despite  the  implications 
of  the  criticism  with  which  we  are  dealing,  it  will  probably  appear 
to  most  of  us  that  the  reading  of  the  poetry,  fiction,  history,  etc.,  which 
have  approved  themselves  to  the  tastes  of  more  than  one  generation  has 
advantages,  after  all.  To  offer  a  defence  of  such  a  statement  would  seem, 
at  first  blush,  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation — an  insult  to  the  Muses, 
who  were  once  supposed  to  be  the  guardians  of  culture — but  inasmuch  as 
this  view  has  been  strongly  challenged  by  men  who  exercise,  perhaps,  the 
most  powerful  influence  in  the  American  school  world  of  today,  it  is 
worth  while  facing  the  problem  squarely  and  testing  the  reality  of  these 
advantages. 

In  the  first  place,  the  greatest  literary  productions — that  is  to  say,  the 
most  perfect  masterpieces  of  expression  in  the  realms  of  the  imagination, 
feeling,  and  reason — belong  to  the  past.  I  do  not  suppose  that  even  our 
educational  critics  would  demur  to  this  proposition.  But  if  this  is  true, 
why  should  not  these  masterpieces  constitute  the  most  fitting  material 
for  the  training  of  the  tastes  of  our  pupils?  Certainly,  in  the  domain  of 
science,  no  one  would  think  of  putting  before  a  class  of  students  any  but 
the  best  ascertained  results  of  scientific  research,  and  in  the  practical 
trades  the  same  principle,  of  course,  holds  good.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a 
difference  in  science,  inasmuch  as  science  deals  with  positive  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  is  progressive,  so  that  even  the  greatest  masterpieces  of 
scientific  literature,  like  Newton's  Principia  or  the  memoir  in  which  Mendel 
formulated  his  principles  of  heredity,  are  not  fitted  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  subsequent  generations,  since,  despite  their  position  in  the  historical 
development  of  science,  to  say  nothing  of  their  difficulty,  in  the  course 
of  years  they  necessarily  fall  short  of  representing  the  highest  reach  of 
knowledge  in  the  particular  subject  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
masterpiece  of  literature,  like  a  masterpiece  of  art,  is  subject  to  no  such 
limitation,  and  it  retains  its  absolute  value  throughout  the  ages.  But,  as  we 
have  seen  from  a  passage  quoted  above,  the  champions  of  the  new  program 
reply:  This  may  be  true  enough  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mature 
student  of  literature,  but  what  about  the  immature  pupil  in  school  or  even 
college?  Before  giving  an  answer  to  this  objection  from  the  theoretical 
point  of  view,  I  may  say  that  in  practice  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
such  general  aversion  on  the  part  of  pupils  to  the  reading  of  standard 
literature  prescribed  by  the  schools  as  is  implied  in  these  criticisms.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  expect  perfection  in  any  arrangement  of  human  origin. 
At  least,  I  have  never  heard  of  such  perfection  being  attained,  save  in  the 
untried  plans  of  educational  theorists.  Individual  books  may  be  ill- 
selected;  the  manner  in  which  the  student's  reading  of  the  selected  books 
is  tested  may  be  ill-judged;  teachers  may  not,  always,  be  competent;  and 
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there  are  still  other  adverse  circumstances  which  may  be  responsible  for 
unsatisfactory  results ;  but  it  is  the  experience,  doubtless,  of  every  teacher 
of  literature,  who  is  not  hopelessly  incompetent,  to  have  confronted 
classes  that  have  started  their  literature  courses  with  little  taste  for  poetry 
— to  take  the  most  extreme  case — but  have  ended  by  acquiring  a  taste  for 
it;  and  similarly  in  regard  to  prose  fiction  and  the  other  elements  of  re- 
quired reading.  To  be  sure,  not  every  pupil,  even  under  the  most  effi- 
cient teaching  will  prove  thus  responsive ;  but,  after  all,  we  have  no  right 
to  lay  upon  the  teacher  the  blame  for  the  defects  of  nature,  and  there 
comes  a  time  when  this  much  harried  person  may  well  take  his  stand  upon 
the  motto  of  Coleridge :  Intelligibilia,  non  intellectum,  adfero — i.  e.  "I 
do  not  supply  you  with  intelligence,  but  with  things  for  the  intelligence  to 
apprehend."  Teachers,  however,  must,  of  course,  accept  responsibility  for 
implanting  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  their  pupils  an  interest  that 
was  not  there  before,  and,  I  repeat,  that  the  record  is  not  one  of  such 
wholesale  failure  as  is  charged  in  the  criticism  of  the  prevailing  system  of 
instruction. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  now  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view — that 
is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  purpose  of  this  branch  of  education, 
which,  I  take  it,  is  the  cultivation  of  the  mind — the  cultivation  of  the 
faculties  of  imagination,  feeling,  and  reason,  as  I  have  observed  above. 
Now,  how  could  this  purpose  be  served  if  our  students  were  delivered 
over  to  indiscriminate  reading?  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  great  majority 
of  such  pupils,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  not  be  clamoring  at  the  loan- 
desks  for  Shakespeare.  Milton,  Scott,  and  the  rest.  There  would  be  a 
rush  for  the  best-sellers,  or,  perhaps,  in  most  cases,  something  even 
worse  than  the  best-sellers.  To  sanction  such  a  state  of  things  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  betrayal  of  the  trust  with  which  school  and  college  author- 
ities are  charged,  and  so  far  as  the  instructors  most  immediately  affected 
are  concerned,  it  would  mean  an  abdication  of  one  of  their  most  essential 
functions.  One  wonders,  indeed,  why  under  this  plan  the  schools  should 
give  courses  in  literature  at  all,  for  the  pupils  would  be  as  bereft  of 
direction,  as  if  they  had  never  seen  a  school-house.-  Under  these  condi- 
tions, to  be  sure,  there  would  certainly  exist  that  connection  between  the 
school's  teaching  and  "the  child's  spontaneous  out-of-school  reading" 
which  our  critics  desiderate,  but  the  connection  would  be  established  by  the 
teacher's  virtually  accepting  for  the  school  "the  child's  spontaneous  out- 
of-school  reading."  This  plan,  it  is  presumed,  too,  would  have  the  effect  of 
developing  in  the  child  a  "real  interest  in  books,"  as  far  as  his  capacity 
permits.  But  there  are  books  and  books,  and  we  do  not  see  what  concern 
the  teacher  has  in  encouraging  the  reading  of  books  unless  they  possess 
a  real  excellence — unless  they  serve  the  purpose  of  developing  and  refining 
the  powers  which  I  have  indicated  above.  In  what  sense  can  any  other 
kind  of  reading  be  said  to  have  an  educational  value?  And  if  the  teacher 
does  not  supply  the  guidance  in  the  choice  of  what  is  excellent,  who  is  to 
perform  this  function?  Obviously,  the  suggestion  to  renounce  substantially 
the  reading  of  selections  from  standard  literature  is  prompted  by  the 
desire  to  evade  a  difficulty  —the  difficulty  which  is,  of  course,  greatest  at 
the  start,  of  interesting  pupils  in  the  writings  of  other  ages  than  our 
own,  of  turning  them  from  current  trivialities  or  sensationalism,  of  which 
most  of  their  reading  consists,  if  they  read  at  all,  to  works  of  permanent 
quality,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  masterpieces,  to  initiate  them  into 
an  atmosphere  of  high  seriousness,  to  use  Aristotle's  phrase.  But  to  over- 
come this  difficulty  is  precisely  the  teacher's  task,  and,  if  he  evades  it, 
he  is  yielding  the  field  to  those  influences  which  it  is  his  special  duty  to 
combat. 

Now,  every  one  will  grant  that  voluntary  reading,  if  it  is  of  the 
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right  kind,  is  likely  to  be  more  fruitful  of  good  than  any  system  of 
prescribed  reading  that  could  be  devised.  Doubtless,  in  nearly  all  cases 
the  inspiration  which  eminent  men  in  the  past  have  received  from  books 
has  come  through  voluntary  reading  and  often  of  the  most  desultory 
character.  But  it  is  safe  to  maintain  that  such  inspiration,  wherever  it  was 
felt,  was  rarely  derived  from  ephemeral  productions,  but  rather  from  some 
work  or  works  of  the  same  general  nature  as  those  that  are  commonly 
studied  in  our  classes — that  is,  from  some  great  English  poem  or  poems ; 
and  so  on  with  fiction,  biography,  and  the  rest.  One  may  say  on  this 
subject  of  voluntary  reading  what  Wordsworth  says  in  his  Ode  to  Duty  of 
conduct  in  general : 

vSerene  will  be  our  days  and  bright, 
And. happy  will  our  nature  be, 

When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 
And  joy  its  own  security. 

But  this  golden  age  lies  in  the  distant  future,  and  we  have  to  make  our 
arrangements  for  the  imperfect  present  and  for  the  average  of  our  pupils ; 
and  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  pupils  in  school  or  college  have  this 
natural  preference  for  good  reading.  In  view  of  the  family  influences 
and  general  social  conditions  under  which  the  vast  majority  of  human 
beings  grow  up,  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  surprising  in  this;  and  then 
we  know  that  even  where  such  influences  and  conditions  are  most 
favorable,  it  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  young  people  who  are  so 
graced  by  nature  in  these  matters  as  to  turn  instinctively  to  what  is  good. 

Inherent  excellence,  then,  is  the  prime  justification  for  the  limitation 
of  the  prescribed  reading  to  standard  literature,  which  consists,  of  course, 
in  the  main,  of  creations  of  other  decades  than  the  one  in  which  we  are 
now  living;  and  the  fact  that  history  and  tradition  have  approved  such 
writings  does  not  prejudice  us  against  them,  rather  it  raises  in  our  minds 
a  strong  presumption  in  their  favor  that  out  of  the  productions  of  the  past, 
which  have  been  infinite  in  number,  these  alone  should  have  escaped  the 
insatiable  maw  of  Time.  Still  further,  however,  we  cannot  regard  the 
difficulties  which,  in  varying  degrees,  attach  to  the  understanding  of  such 
works  as  a  drawback  to  their  educational  usefulness.  In  the  first  place,  as 
already  intimated,  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  that  in  school  or  college  class  room, 
where  habits  of  application  and  concentration  are  to  be  developed,  if  they 
are  ever  developed  at  all,  everything  should  not  prove  smooth  sailing,  and 
that  the  pupil  should  not  be  sure  of  arriving  at  his  goal  by  simply  letting 
himself  drift.  One  would  not,  of  course,  create  artificial  difficulties  merely 
as  mental  hurdles  for  the  student  to  jump  over,  but  it  is  an  altogether 
wholesome  exercise,  if  in  the  reading  of  some  great  masterpiece  of  the 
past  he  is  compelled  from  time  to  time  to  grapple  with  unfamiliar  modes 
of  thought  or  expression  such  as  he  is  sure  to  encounter  in  works  of  this 
character.  Certainly,  life  outside  of  the  classroom  affords  no  support 
to  the  view  that  to  develop  one's  powers  one  should  avoid  all  difficulty. 
And  again,  aside  from  the  intellectual  discipline  which  the  effort  of  over- 
coming such  obstacles  imparts,  there  is  the  liberalizing  influence  of  the  new 
views  of  the  life  of  man  which  the  student  has  won  by  his  effort — of  the 
latent  capacities  and  variety  of  human  nature  and  art.  It  is  no  small  thing 
to  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the  present  and  to  be  made  an  heir  of 
all  the  ages  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  small  section  of  human  ex- 
perience and  production  which  is  spanned  by  our  own  lives  or  those  of  our 
contemporaries.  Even  if  the  great  works  of  the  past  were  not  of  supreme 
artistic  excellence,  they  would  still  have  in  no  small  degree  this  claim  as 
instruments  of  enlightenment,  that  only  by  their  study  can  we  obtain  any 
true  estimate  of  the  range  of  the  human  mind  in  envisaging  the  phenomena 
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and  problems  of  life  and  in  giving  the  most  effective  expression  to  all  that 
it  has  thought  or  felt  in  the  process. 

But,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  this  view  of  our  relations  to  the 
past  meets  with  little  favor  from  the  educational  modernists.  It  is  not 
so  much  with  a  kindled  imagination  as  with  aversion  that  they  fix  their 
eyes  upon  that  ''dark  backward  and  abysm  of  Time."  This  is,  in  a  large 
measure,  implied  in  Mr.  Flexner's  discussions.  Let  us  listen  now  to  Pro- 
fessor John  Dewey's  more  explicit  declarations  on  the  subject.  In  his 
recent  work  entitled  Democracy  and  Education  he  remarks  : 

"An  individual  can  live  only  in  the  present.  The  present  is  not  just 
something  which  comes  after  the  past ;  much  less  something  produced  by  it. 
It  is  what  life  is  in  leaving  the  past  behind  it.  The  study  of  past  products 
will  not  help  us  understand  the  present  because  the  present  is  not  due  to 
the  products  but  to  the  life  of  which  they  were  the  products.  A  knowledge 
of  the  past  and  its  heritage  is  of  great  significance,  when  it  enters  into  the 
present,  but  not  otherwise.  And  the  mistake  of  making  the  records  and 
remains  of  the  past  the  main  material  of  education  is  that  it  cuts  the  vital 
connection  of  present  and  past,  and  tends  to  make  the  past  a  rival  of  the 
present  and  the  present  a  more  or  less  futile  imitation  of  the  past.  Under 
such  circumstances  culture  becomes  an  ornament  and  a  solace;  a  refuge 
and  an  asylum.  Men  escape  from  the  crudities  of  the  present  to  live  in  its 
imagined  refinements,  instead  of  using  what  the  past  offers  as  an  agency 
for  ripening  these  crudities.''' 

As  will  be  observed,  in  the  last  clause  of  the  passage  which  I  ha^e 
just  quoted  the  writer  concedes  a  limited  possible  value  to  the  study  of  the 
past,  and  in  the  paragraph  which  follows  he  grants  that  it  constitutes  "a 
great  resource  for  the  imagination;"  but  the  whole  drift  of  the  passage, 
as  of  the  entire  book  from  which  it  is  taken,  to  say  nothing  of  innumerable 
other  recent  works  of  a  similar  tendency,  is  to  decry  the  study  of  the  past. 
Literature  is  the  main  product  of  the  past  with  which  the  members  of  this 
Association  are  concerned,  but  since  the  cause  of  literary  studies  is  here 
connected  with  a  general  attitude  towards  the  life  and  achievements  of  the 
generations  that  have  gone  before  us,  and  since  the  whole  question  is  one 
of  fundamental  importance  in  our  conceptions  of  education,  perhaps  I  may 
be  permitted  to  make  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  wider  considerations  that  are 
suggested  by  Professor  Dewey's  words. 

Now,  however  deeply  as  individuals  we  may  be  committed  to  the 
study  of  the  past,  as  students  of  literature,  history,  or  what  not,  there  is 
little  danger  at  the  present  day  of  our  falling  into  the  sterility  of  a  Chinese 
ancestor-worship.  If  means  are  discovered  of  quickening  through  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  our  powers  of  observation — a  matter  on  which  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  has  laid  so  much  stress — none  of  us  are  rendered  un- 
happy. Only  we  are  not  so  easily  convinced,  perhaps,  as  the  educational 
modernists  that  such  means  have  been  attained.  In  general,  one  may  say 
that  no  man  of  the  present  age  is  likely  to  withhold  his  sympathy  from  any 
effort  to  impart  to  pupils  a  keener  and  more  penetrating  insight  into  the 
workings  of  nature.  Most  of  us  would  doubtless  regard  it  as  an  error 
from  every  point  of  view  to  give  a  too  purely  utilitarian  direction  to  such 
studies  in  the  schools.  But  in  making  claims  for  the  study  of  the  past,  we 
do  not  wish  to  set  up  any  opposition  to  a  genuine  study  of  external  nature. 
To  be  sure,  many  of  us  still  hold  to  the  conviction  that  the  study  of 
humanity  through  literature  and  history  has  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the 
formation  of  character  than  is  the  case  with  the  study  of  external  nature, 
and  that,  after  all,  the  formation  of  character  is  the  highest  concern  of 
education.  But,  leaving  this  question  aside,  how  can  we  accept  Professor 
Dewey's  dictum  that  "a  knowledge  of  the  past  and  its  heritage  is  of  great 
significance  when  it  enters  into  the  present,  but  not  otherwise"?  Manifestly 
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we  have  here  a  narrowly  utilitarian  spirit  which  would  give  delight  to  the 
enemies  of  literary  and  historical,  or  indeed  of  liberal,  studies  of  any  kind 
everywhere.  For  even  if  we  put  upon  this  utterance  the  most  favorable 
interpretation,  the  principle  which  it  implies  would  chill  the  pursuit  of  any 
study  whatever.  If  in  their  investigation  of  nature  or  of  life  in  any  of 
its  manifestations  the  men  of  the  past  had  had  to  check  the  ardor  of  in- 
tellectual curiosity  from  time  to  time,  by  questioning  themselves  as  to 
its  utility  for  the  present  moment,  how  far  would  the  human  race  have 
advanced  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  consequent  expansion  of 
its  powers?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  all  know,  the  full  reach  of  investi- 
gation or  speculation  can  rarely  be  realized  even  by  the  leaders  in  such 
matters.  For  example,  when  Pasteur  began  his  investigations  into  the 
processes  of  fermentation,  he  had  no  idea  that  he  would  end  by  revealing 
to  the  world  the  causes  of  most  diseases,  and  so  equip  us  with  the  means 
of  combating  the  "painful  family  of  Death"  with  an  efficacy  hitherto  un- 
known. Similarly,  the  scholars  who  laid  the  foundations  for  modern 
historical  science  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  not 
foresee  the  profound  influence  which  the  results  of  the  new  methods  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  the  natural  sciences  were  destined  to  exercise 
on  men's  religious  beliefs,  and  consequently  on  the  whole  atmosphere 
which  determines  the  solution  of  modern  social  problems.  Surely  the 
principle  by  which  the  great  men  of  the  past  have  actually  been  inspired — 
namely,  that  the  pursuit  of  truth  was  a  thing  desirable  for  its  own  sake — 
was  not  only  a  nobler  ideal  than  that  which  is  set  before  us  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Dewey  which  I  have  quoted  above,  but  is  infinitely  more  fruit- 
ful of  beneficent  results,  even  of  a  practical  kind.  But  even  if  the  validity 
of  Professor  Dewey's  principle  were  granted,  it  would  still  remain  to 
determine  what  part  of  the  past  enters  into  the  present  and  what  does  not. 
The  educational  modernists,  we  imagine,  would  take  the  view  that  it  was 
a  very  small  part ;  the  rest  of  the  world  would  say  that  it  was  a  very  large 
part — indeed,  that  biologically,  intellectually,  and  morally  we  are  what  the 
past  has  made  us,  and  this  assertion  one  may  make,  despite  a  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vital  principle  in  us  which  will  lead  to 
still  further  growth.  So  the  dictum  of  Professor  Dewey,  like  the  anal- 
ogous one  of  Mr.  Flexner,  even  if  accepted,  would  leave  us  pretty  much 
where  we  were. 

It  seems  plain,  then,  that  this  attitude  towards  the  past  and  consequent- 
ly towards  all  the  sudies  that  relate  to  the  past  is  determined  by  a  spirit  of 
narrow  utilitarianism.  Now,  as  a  next  step,  one  may  inquire  what  is  it 
that  has  given  such  ideas  their  commanding  influence  in  the  educational 
theories  of  our  time?  Obviously,  I  should  say,  the  subordination  of  all  the 
forces  of  education  to  the  solution  of  the  great  social  problem  of  the 
age — namely,  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  life  for  the  great 
masses  of  mankind.  How  far  the  modernist  leaders  are  willing  to  go  in 
this  subordination  will  appear  with  sufficient  clearness  from  the  following 
statements  of  Professor  Dewey  in  another  of  his  books,  published  last 
year,  entitled  The  Schools  of  Tomorrow.  After  advocating  throughout 
this  work  the  principles  of  education  which  are  exemplified  in  certain 
schools,  notably  at  Gary.  Indiana,  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  there  should 
not  be  different  schools  in  the  public  school  system  to  suit  the  respective 
needs  of  people  who  are  differently  circumstanced.  For,  he  says,  "it  is 
fatal  for  a  democracy  to  permit  the  formation  of  fixed  classes,"  and  the 
power  to  prevent  this  evil  rests  more  with  our  public  school  system  than 
with  any  other  agency.  It  is  not  sufficient,  he  declares,  that  the  pupils 
of  different  social  classes  should  be  brought  into  contact  with  one  an- 
other in  the  schools.  "The  subject-matter  and  the  methods  of  teaching," 
to  quote  his  own  words,  "must  be  positively  and  aggressively  adapted  to 
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the  end" — that  is,  of  obliterating  the  differences  which  have  sprung  from 
the  varying  conditions  under  which  the  individual  pupils  have  grown  up. 
He  goes  on  to  say:  "There  must  not  be  one  system  for  the  children  of 
parents  who  have  more  leisure  and  another  for  the  children  of  those  who 
are  wage-earners.  The  physical  separation  forced  by  such  a  scheme, 
while  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  a  proper  mutual  sympathy,  is 
the  least  of  its  evils.  Worse  is  the  fact  that  the  over  bookish  education  for 
some  and  the  over  'practical'  education  for  others  brings  about  a  division 
of  mental  and  moral  habits,  ideals  and  outlook." 

So  it  is  to  be  a  crime  against  democracy,  if  everybody  is  not  forced 
through  precisely  the  same  educational  mill,  and  human  beings  are  to  be 
standardized  like  everything  else  in  our  age.  One  would  like  to  put  upon 
these  sentences  some  such  construction  as  was  put  by  Matthew  Arnold  on 
a  certain  utterance  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  great  philanthropist  of  the 
last  century.  On  the  appearance  of  Seeley's  Ecce  Homo,  in  which  the  life 
of  Christ  was  approached  in  a  manner  that  was  not  altogether  orthodox, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  pronounced  it  "the  vilest  book  that  was  ever  vomited 
from  the  jaws  of  hell."  Matthew  Arnold  remarked,  however,  that  this  was 
merely  Lord  Shaftesbury's  way  of  saying  that  he  did  not  like  Ecce  Homo. 
Similarly,  one  might  be  inclined  to  say  that  in  using  the  language  which  I 
have  just  quoted  Professor  Dewey  simply  meant  to  affirm  that  he  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  elevation  of  the  masses.  But  evidently  he  is  ex- 
pressing the  deliberate  convictions  that  result  from  his  attitude  towards 
educational  questions  in  general.  All  education  is  to  be  subordinated  to 
the  solution  of  the  social  problem.  Now,  there  is  no  one  who  does  not 
recognize,  of  course,  that  this  is  a  vast  problem,  and  we,  men  and  women, 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  business  of  education,  are  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  other  forces  of  society  in  furthering  a  solution  of  it,  or 
anything  approaching  a  solution  of  it.  We  overlook  the  complete  negation 
of  liberty  which  is  here  proposed  in  the  name  of  democracy,  for  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  that.  But  vast  as  the  social  problem  is,  many  of 
us  will  maintain  that  there  is  something  vaster  still,  and  that  is  the  problem 
of  the  development  of  the  human  spirit  in  all  of  its  capacities.  Despite 
the  consistent  drift  of  Professor  Dewey's  teachings  and  those  of  other 
authorities  who  exercise  such  a  powerful  influence  in  shaping  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  country,  the  two  problems  are  not  identical.  There 
are  whole  realms  of  thought,  feeling,  and  imagination  which  stand  in  no 
immediate  relation  to  the  social  problem.  The  energies  which  find  their 
expression  in  scientific  inquiry,  or  in  poetry,  or  in  music,  or  art,  have  no 
direct  bearing  on  that  problem,  and  yet  surely  these  are  matters  with 
which  education  is  concerned.  Moreover,  ultimately  even  those  who  from 
their  circumstances  are  compelled  to  set  themselves  in  their  education 
more  limited  aims  will  profit,  each  according  to  the  degree  of  his  oppor- 
tunity, from  the  fruits  of  such  energies  as  I  have  just  indicated.  Then, 
too,  one  may  say  that  life,  after  all,  is  not  wholly  made  up  of  bringing 
help  to  one's  neighbors.  We  have  our  own  inner  lives,  also,  and  we  are 
indirectly  perhaps  performing  the  best  service  to  society,  if  we,  each  of  us, 
make  the  most  of  the  talents  which  nature  has  committed  to  us.  Now,  if 
this  is  the  case,  it  would  be  a  grave  error  for  the  schools  to  restrict  them- 
selves to  such  aims  as  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  especial  classes 
or  the  democratization  of  society,  according  to  some  individual  theory  of 
what  a  democracy  should  be.  In  these  matters  as  in  all  things  let  us  avoid 
the  "falsehood  of  extremes." 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 


By  Professor  Hamilton 

When  at  last  the  United  States  was  drawn  into  the  mighty  conflict, 
which  for  two  and  a  half  years  had  been  raging  in  Europe,  the  question  of 
how  her  men  were  to  be  trained  for  active  participation  in  the  work  on  the 
battle  front  became  at  once  of  prime  importance.  The  number  of  men 
from  West  Point  and  the  officers  of  the  regular  army,  with  such  few  non- 
commissioned officers  as  might  have  been  of  service  at  this  juncture,  was 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  need. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  many  years  our  government  has  fostered  a 
group  of  schools  throughout  the  country  by  appropriating  to  their  use 
certain  sums  of  money.  In  return  for  this  expenditure  the  schools  re- 
ceiving these  benefits  were  required  to  offer  to  their  students  training  in 
agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  military  drill,  the  last  to  be  required  of 
all  male  students  not  physically  unfit  and  to  include  the  manual  of  arms, 
with  elementary  military  tactics. 

From  the  graduates,  students,  and  ex-students  of  these  institutions  was 
now  opened  up  an  almost  inexhaustible  store  of  military  potentiality — its  im- 
mediate value  depending  largely  upon  the  earnestness  and  good  faith  with 
which  the  school  authorities  had  conplied  with  the  spirit  of  the  law 
granting  them  funds  from  the  national  treasury. 

The  men  who  had  attended  these  institutions  would  have — presumably, 
at  least — a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  drill  and  some 
training  in  tactics  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  discipline,  and  even 
this  slight  equipment  would  place  them  mountain-high  among  a  vast 
assemblage  of  men  who,  however  well  favored  by  nature,  were  ignorant  of 
even  the  rudiments  of  the  work  and  who  for  the  most  part  had  known 
no  discipline  of  mind  or  body — living  in  child-like  obedience  to  their  own 
impulses  and  desires. 

The  government  did  not  accept  at  face  value  the  training  of  the  schools 
as  satisfying  the  required  military  equipment  for  an  officer;  but  in  order 
further  to  prepare  the  men  for  the  colossal  task  of  making  soldiers  of 
farmer-boys,  store-clerks,  and  factory-hands,  there  were  called  into  newly- 
former  training-camps  volunteers  from  among  those  who  had  received 
such  school  training  as  was  available,  that  by  a  few  months  of  intensive 
military  work,  both  mental  and  physical,  under  rigid  discipline,  they  might 
be  rounded  into  condition  for  undertaking  the  work  before  them  with  a 
greater  degre  of  intelligence. 

To  the  first  call  from  Washington  for  men  to  enter  the  training-camps 
several  hundred  of  the  men  who  had  received  their  preliminary  military 
training  as  members  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  Battalion  responded, 
and  were  assigned  to  the  various  camps  of  instruction — the  greater  part  to 
Fort  Oglethorpe.  In  these  camps  they  met  in  competition  for  commissions 
men  from  all  institutions  of  similar  rank  in  the  South,  and  were  really 
in  compeition  with  men  from  all  such  institutions  in  the  country,  in  the 
various  other  camps  of  instruction. 

The  selection  of  men  from  the  training-camps  considered  worthy  of 
receiving  commissions  is  made  by  disinterested  men,  and  is  based  entirely 
on  the  records  made  by  the  men  in  camp,  with  their  evident  fitness  to 
handle  the  men  who  are  placed  in  their  charge.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  the  number  of  men  from  the  University  of  Tennessee  receiving 
commissions  as  officers  has  in  no  case  fallen  below  her  full  quota  of  the 
number  applying,  while  in  at  least  one  case,  where  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
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whole  number  of  applicants  received  commissions,  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  applicants  who  had  received  their  preliminary  military  training  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee  were  so  favored. 

These  facts  show  clearly  that  the  University  of  Tennessee  has  not  been 
negligent  of  its  duty  to  the  government  in  the  matter  of  military  training 
for  its  students,  and  that  the  University  authorities  have  been  wise  in  re- 
fusing to  heed  objections  that  the  time  devoted  to  the  military  work  on 
the  part  of  the  students  was  too  great,  and  in  persistently  ruling  that  at 
least  five  hours  a  week  for  two  years  of  the  man's  student  life — and  not 
two  or  three  hours  a  week  as  often  suggested  and  even  urged — should  be 
applied  to  military  subjects. 

At  present  the  University  is  applying  itself  more  vigorously  than  before 
to  the  preparation  of  its  students  for  such  service  as  the  military  life  may 
demand.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  athletic  training  of  some  kind  is 
required  of  every  student.  While  this  new  requirement  is  due  directly  to 
the  great  war,  it  is  one  long  needed ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
perpetuated  in  the  University,  so  that  if  will  never  be  possible  to  find  five 
hundred  flabby-muscled,  cigarette-smoking  young  men  watching  twenty- 
two,  eighteen,  or  ten  well-trained  athletes  preparing  strenuously  for  a 
contest  in  which  some  championship — in  itself  meaningless — is  to  be  de- 
cided. 

If  the  championship  contests  are  to  be  continued — and  perhaps  they  are 
well  worth  while — under  the  new  system  they  will  be  watched  by  a  crowd 
of  young  people  who  are  interested  because  of  the  realization  that  they 
themselves  possess  well-developed  bodies  and,  therefore,  know  the  meaning 
of  the  contest  aside  from  the  mere  emotional  "hurrah"  which  we  have 
known  for  so  many  years. 

To  the  University  then  has  come  one  benefit  directly  from  the  war, 
which,  if  continued  and  further  developed,  will  prove  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  all  the  genenations  of  students  yet  to  come. 

But  it  was  not  in  preparation  for  military  service  alone  that  the  Uni- 
versity showed  its  willingness — nay,  even  its  eagerness — to  perform  work 
for  the  State  and,  thereby,  for  the  Naton.  No  sooner  was  it  clear  that 
our  entering  into  the  war  was  unavoidable  than  every  student  in  college 
who  had  received  training  in  agriculture,  and  who  did  not  respond  to  the 
call  to  arms,  was  sent  out  to  assist  the  farmer  with  his  expert  knowledge  in 
producing  the  greatest  crop  of  every  kind  of  food  for  man  and  beast  the 
country  has  ever  known.  Then,  after  the  crop  was  produced,  the  same 
men,  with  many  university  men  who  were  already  giving  their  attention 
to  the  agricultural  work  of  the  State,  continued  to  urge  upon  the  producers 
the  duty  and  the  necessity  of  conserving  that  which  was  made,  until  never, 
perhaps,  in  the  State  history  have  its  mighty  resources  been  so  carefully 
husbanded  or  so  effectively  expended. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  of  learn- 
ing— even  of  those  drawing  upon  the  bounty  of  the  government — which  im- 
mediately on  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  sent  out  its  men  for  the 
work  of  direction  and  advice  to  the  farmer,  and  hence  it  may  claim  the 
honor  of  being  a  pioneer  in  a  species  of  national  service  whose  value  can- 
not be  computed. 

At  present,  the  University  of  Tennessee  is  not  only  training  its  students 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  greater  production  of  those  things 
needed  by  our  government  and  allies  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  but 
through  its  Division  of  Extension  is  going  out  to  those  who  far  any  reason 
cannot  come  to  it  and  is  preaching  and  teaching  the  principles  of  conserva- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  State  in  their  own  homes. 

In  the  College  of  Engineering  young  men  are  receiving  such  technical 
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education  as  will  enable  them  to  assist  intelligently  in  the  rebuilding  of 
ruined  industries,  or  if  the  call  for  such  service  should  come,  to  do  their 
share  in  the  destruction  of  the  industries  and  wealth  of  those  nations  whose 
overwhelming  greed  has  brought  upon  the  world  the  terrible  blight  of 
war. 

The  other  departments  of  the  University  are  training  their  students 
in  ways  coordinating  with  those  of  the  technical  schools,  that  with  their 
extended  knowledge  of  what  has  gone  before  in  the  passing  of  time,  of 
the  methods  with  which  economic  and  political  problems  have  been  at- 
tacked and  solved,  and  of  the  pitfalls  that  have  sometimes  lain  hidden  for 
the  feet  of  unwary  men  or  even  nations,  they  may  be  fitted  to  guide  aright 
the  destinies  of  our  State  and  Nation  when  peace  shall  once  again  exist  and 
normal  conditions  again  prevail  throughout  the  land. 

In  all  departments  the  University  is  doing  its  part  toward  furnishing 
to  the  nation  a  more  enlightened  citizenship,  but  in  the  present  crisis  alone 
the  men  that  have  been  sent  to  the  army,  the  men  with  technical  training 
who  have  gone  to  the  various  groups  of  engineers,  and  the  expert  help  given 
by  the  agriculturally  trained  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  have  justified 
a  thousand  times  the  existence  of  such  an  institution,  and  has  made  more 
evident  the  far-sighted  wisdom  of  the  man  who  first  advised  the  giving  of 
federal  aid  to  State  universities  on  condition  that  they  should  give  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  military  education. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


The  attendance  in  the  agricultural  courses  has  been  materially  affected 
by  the  war.  A  large  number  of  students  were  granted  leave  a  month  or 
more  before  the  close  of  the  last  session,  with  credit  for  the  full  year, 
on  condition  that  they  should  engage  in  farm  work,  at  home  or  elsewhere, 
and  should  make  satisfactory  reports  to  the  Dean  every  two  weeks 
throughout  the  summer.  The  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
term  this  year  was  twenty-five  per  cent  short  of  last  year,  and  students 
are  continually  leaving  for  service  in  the  army  and  navy. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  been  actively  identified 
with  the  food  campaign  in  the  State.  At  a  conference  of  all  the  interests 
of  Tennessee,  held  in  Nashville,  April  11,  he  was  chosen  as  Chairman  of 
the  State  Committee  on  Public  Safety  and  Food  Preparedness ;  later  he  was 
made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Food  Supply  and  Conservation  of 
the  State  Council  of  Defense;  and  in  August  he  was  appointed  Federal 
Food  Administrator  for  Tennessee,  under  Mr.  Hoover,  and  opened  an 
office  at  the  State  Capitol  at  Nashville. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Pridmore,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy,  resigned  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1916-17,  and  accepted  the  position  of  agronomist  with 
a  commercial  association  in  Atlanta.  His  place  was  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  R.  B.  Lowry,  of  South  Carolina,  as  Instructor  in  Agronomy. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Wylie,  formerly  Assistant  in  Dairying,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Dairying. 

The  first  considerable  expenditure  on  Cherokee  Farm  out  of  the 
funds  made  available  by  the  sale  of  the  University  bonds  will  be  far  a 
dairy  barn,  to  cost  about  $6,500.00.  The  barn  will  consist  of  an  upright 
and  wing,  and  two  silos,  and  will  care  for  thirty  cows  and  increase.  Con- 
struction began  in  November. 

Probably  the  most  important  event  of  the  year  in  this  Department  is 
the  consummation  of  plans  to  secure  an  experiment  station  for  Middle 
Tennessee. 
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THE  MIDDLE  TENNESSEE  EXPERIMENT  STATION 


The  Middle-Tennessee  Experiment  Station  is  now  assured.  It  will  be 
located  near  Columbia,  in  Maury  County,  and  will  be  conducted,  like  the 
West-Tennessee  Station,  by  the  Director  and  heads  of  departments  of  the 
station  at  Knoxville.  The  sum  of  $100,000.00,  approximately,  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  County  Court  and  citizens  of  Maury  County  for  the  purchase 
of  the  land ;  another  $100,000.00  for  buildings  will  come  from  the  million- 
dollar  bond-issue;  and  $10,000.00  annually  for  development  and  mainten- 
ance from  the  half-mill  tax. 

Somewhat  active  efforts  to  secure  the  station  were  made  by  Maury, 
Bedford,  Marshal,  Lincoln,  and  Williamson  Counties.  When  the  State 
Commission,  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  location  of  the  Station,  met,  on 
August  2,  1917,  in  the  office  of  the  Governor,  definite  propositions  were 
presented  by  Maury  and  Bedford  Counties.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  R.  S. 
Brandon  was  elected  chairman,  and  Commissioner  H.  K.  Bryson  secretary, 
the  other  member  being  the  Governor.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  was  present  for  consultation. 

In  the  selection  of  the  site  the  Commission  took  into  consideration  the 
population  of  the  county;  the  number  of  farms;  assessment;  railroad 
facilities;  crop-  and  livestock-development;  and  National  and  State  high- 
ways, in  particular,  their  relation  to  adjoining  counties. 

After  due  consideration  Maury  County  was  selected,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Station  was  authorized,  with  the  heads  of  the  Station  departments, 
to  examine  carefully  the  farms  offered  by  the  County  and  report  to  the 
Commission.  It  was  decided  that  in  case  Maury  County  should  fail  to  meet 
the  conditions,  Bedford  County  would  be  the  second  choice. 

A  Committee  from  the  Experiment  Station,  consisting  of  H.  A.  Mor- 
gan, Director;  C.  A.  Mooers,  Chemist  and  Agronomist;  and  C.  A.  Willson, 
Animal  Husbandman,  visited  the  farms  offered  by  Maury  County,  and  sub- 
mitted, through  the  Director,  the  following  report  to  the  State  Commis- 
sion : 

Knoxville,  Tennessee,  August  27,  1917. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Brandon,  Chairman;  Commissioner  H.  K.  Bryson,  Secretary; 

Governor  Tom  C.  Rye,  Commission  for  the  Location  of  the  Middle 

Tennessee  Experiment  Station. 
Sirs : 

Professors  Mooers  and  Willson  and  myself  met  at  Columbia  on 
August  18,  and  spent  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  examining  the  farms  under 
option  by  the  County  Court  of  Maury  County  for  the  location  of  the  Mid- 
dle-Tennessee Experiment  Station.  These  properties  were  gone  over,  and 
by  process  of  elimination  the  Committee  finally  settled  upon  what  it  con- 
sidered the  three  most  desirable  farm-combinations ;  one  located  on  the 
Hampshire  and  Mt.  Pleasant  Pikes,  one  known  as  the  Mt.  Pleasant  prop- 
erty, and  one  lying  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pike,  known  as  the  Morgan  Combina- 
tion. The  Committee  found  it  necessary  to  ask  the  County  Court  for  a 
readjustment  of  some  of  the  properties  in  connection  with  these  combina- 
tions, and  under  date  of  August  25  the  County  Court  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  W.  P.  Russell,  C.  C.  Denton,  R.  H.  Guest,  and  J.  T.  Mc- 
night,  gave  the  Station  Committee  assurance  that  the  following  groups 
would  be  available  for  selection: 

Hampshire  Pike  and  Mt.  Pleasant  Pike  property: 

Hatcher  Farm  87  acres 

Carpenter  Farm  155  acres 
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Culberhouse  Farm  106  acres 

Geo.  McFall  Farm   85  acres 

Bligh  Farm   29  acres 

Crowell  Farm  88  acres 

Hastings  Farm  102  acres 

Total   652  acres 

The  Mt-  Pleasant  property: 

Allen  Farm  31  acres 

W.  A.  Kittrell  Farm  285  acres 

E.  G.  Kittrell  Farm  174  acres 

F.  M.  Kittrell  Farm  115  acres 

Total   605  acres 

The  Morgan  Combination  (Santa  Fe  Pike  Property)  : 

Walker  Farm  50  acres 

Witherspoon  Farm  70  acres 

Hanson  Farm  83  acres 

Morgan  Farm  400  acres 

*   

Total   603  acres 


The  Station  Committee  met  today  and  went  over  the  entire  situation, 
after  receiving  the  Court  Committee's  letter,  and  voted  unanimously  for  the 
property  lying  between  the  Hampshire  Pike  and  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Pike, 


embracing : 

Hatcher  Farm   87  acres 

Carpenter  Farm  155  acres 

Culberhouse  Farm  106  acres 

Geo.  McFall  Farm  85  acres 

Bligh  Farm   „  29  acres 

Crowell  Farm  88  acres 

Hastings  Farm   102  acres 

Total   652  acres 


The  Committee  respectfully  gives  this  as  its  report,  that  this  property 
will,  in  its  judgment,  make  the  most  suitable  farm  for  the  operation  of  the 
Middle-Tennessee  Experiment-Station  of  all  properties  submitted. 
Respectfully  yours, 

H.  A.  MORGAN,  Director. 

The  State  Commission  met  August  30,  and  approved  the  selection  made 
by  the  Experiment- Station  Committee. 

A  hitch  arose,  however,  from  the  fact  that  the  County  Court  of 
Maury  County,  in  voting  the  appropriation  for  the  land,  specified  that  the 
site  should  be  approved  by  the  Court,  whereas  under  the  law  the  selection 
of  the  State  Commission  was  final. 

Opposition  developed  at  a  session  of  the  Court  held  July  12,  when  a 
motion  was  made  to  rescind  the  action  making  the  appropriation.  This 
motion  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  11  to  9. 

The  State  Commission  visited  the  available  sites  on  July  16;  the  Ex- 
periment-Station Committee,  during  its  inspection  in  August,  eliminated  all 
but  three  of  the  sites,  then  after  careful  consideration  selected  one  of  the 
three  and  reported  to  the  Commission. 
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overnor  Rye 


The  County  Court  met  in  extra  session  September  10  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  report  of  its  Committee.  This  report  recommended  the 
acceptance  of  the  site  selected  by  the  Station  Committee  and  approved  by 
the  Commission.   The  vote  on  the  motion  to  ratify  was  11  to  11. 

It  was  at  first  believed  that  this  failure  to  ratify  killed  the  proposition. 
'  The  Citizens  Committee,  which  from  the  first  had  been  working  to  secure 
the  Station  for  Maury  County,  met  to  consider  what  should  be  done,  and 
as  a  result  another  extra  session  of  the  Court  was  called  for  September 
20  to  take  final  action.  The  opposition  this  time  prevented  the  presence 
of  a  quorum. 

On  October  5  members  of  the  Court  visited  the  West-Tennessee  Sta- 
tion, at  Jackson,  to  ascertain  whether  that  station  had  been  of  sufficient 
value  to  the  community  to  justify  the  belief  that  a  similar  institution  in 
Maury  County  would  pay  for  the  proposed  outlay.  It  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  there  was  any  considerable  sentiment  against  the 
Station,  but  that  the  Court  was  divided  on  the  location. 

At  the  session  of  the  Court  held  October  8  it  was  voted  to  postpone 
final  action,  and  at  the  same  time  to  petition  the  State  Commission  to 
allow  the  Court  to  make  the  selection  from  the  three  sites  mentioned  in 
the  report  of  the  Station  Committee.  The  Commission  declined  this  re- 
quest, and  it  was  left  for  the  Court  either  to  accept  or  to  reject  the  selec- 
tion already  made. 

Public-spirited  citizens  of  the  County,  who  believed  that  the  decision 
of  the  Experiment  Station  authorities  should  be  accepted,  raised  $10,000.00 
by  private  subscription  to  assist  in  paying  for  the  land;  and  when  the 
question  again  came  before  the  Court  on  October  22,  the  site  selected  was 
approved  by  a  vote  of  17  to  5. 


OUR  MILLION  DOLLARS 


The  year  1917  will  long  remain  the  cardinal  date  of 
University  history.  It  marks  the  fulfillment  of  hope  long 
deferred.  So  slow  has  been  our  evolution  that  this  event 
seems  like  revolution.  But  the  old  order  largely  persists 
amid  the  glare  of  the  new  day.  Such  revolutions  are  bene- 
ficial. They  might  have  been  long  since  met  survivingly; 
others  will  be  shortly  encountered,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  days 
yet  to  come.  May  the  time  of  fruition  be  ample  and  glorious. 
All  concerned  greatly  felicitate  themselves,  and  are  pro- 
foundly grateful  for  the  recognition  of  honest  effort  in  the 
years  when  hope  seemed  difficult.  It  is  believed  that  the 
great  State  of  Tennessee  will  never  regret  the  adoption  of 
its  stepchild  as  its  own  truly  begotten. 

Because  of  disappointment  at  the  last  moment,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  up  from  the  Orange  and  White  and  the 
Sentinel  some  account  of  the  passage  and  celebration  of  the 
memorable  activity  culminating  in  the  Bill  that  not  im- 
poverishes the  State,  but,  our  past  considered,  makes  us 
rich  indeed.    To  go  to  the  binder  without  any  account  of 
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such  momentous  legislation  would  be  blank  ingratitude; 
to  delay  further  the  issue  of  the  Record  would  be  an  en- 
croachment upon  time  due  the  next.  Much  of  the  matter 
has  been  in  type  for  months.  The  one  thing  to  do  is  to  pro- 
ceed. Whatever  deficiencies  appear  herein  may  be  supplied 
by  a  formal  history  of  the  movement  from  genesis  to 
culmination. 


REPORT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 


Your  Committee  visited  the  main  plant  of  the  University  at  Knoxville 
and  the  Medical  and  Dental  Departments  at  Memphis  and  thoroughly  in- 
spected the  physical  properties  and  investigated  the  administrative  work 
of  the  Institution. 

The  magnificent  work  of  this  Institution  should  be  a  matter  of  pride 
to  every  Tennessean.  This  school  ranks  exceedingly  high  among  greater 
universities  of  America,  and  its  activities  touch  almost  every  phase  of 
life  and  reach  every  section  of  our  State,  through  its  extension  work  in 
the  Agricultural,  Home  Economics  and  Medical  Departments.  At  the 
present  there  is  an  attendance  of  1,200  in  all  departments,  which  is  growth 
over  preceding  years.  This  rapid  growth  without  an  adequate  increase 
in  revenues,  has  greatly  handicapped  the  workings  of  the  University  and 
allowed  very  little  for  improvements  of  the  plant.  The  apportionment 
it  receives  from  the  school  fund  of  the  State  and  the  fees  collected  are 
used  for  administrative  purposes.  The  amounts  received  from  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  used  for  the  specific  purposes  for  which  contributed 
and  entail  a  heavy  administrative  expense  upon  the  small  funds  granted 
the  University. 

The  Medical  and  Dental  Departments  at  Memphis  have  been  operated 
at  a  loss  for  the  past  two  years,  owing  to  the  raising  of  entrance  re- 
quirements, it  is  expected,  however,  that  it  will  be  more  nearly  self-sus- 
taining, as  soon  as  it  adjusts  itself  to  this  condition.  The  splendid  build- 
ings housing  these  departments  were  donated  largely  by  the  citizens  and 
City  of  Memphis.  This  Medical  College  ranks  "A"  among  the  medical 
schools  of  the  United  States.  This  department  has  recently  instituted  a 
public  health  extension  work,  which,  if  properly  supported,  will  become  to 
the  public  health  what  the  farm  extension  is  to  the  agriculture. 

The  property  of  the  University  valued  at  about  $1,600,000  has  been 
donated  to  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  approximately  $65,000,  which 
the  State  has  expended,  and  is  free  from  debt  with  the  exception  of 
$100,000  floating  debt  as  a  balance  on  building  operations.  Owing  to  the 
great  growth  of  attendance  at  the  University,  the  buildings  are  badly 
crowded  and  several  old  delapidated  buildings  are  hardly  fit  for  use.  To 
meet  the  demands  that  are  pressing  upon  the  University,  more  space  must 
be  had  at  once. 

Knox  County  has  recently  donated  to  the  University  an  additional 
tract  of  land  of  more  than  600  acres,  costing  $140,000,  upon  which  neces- 
sary buildings  should  be  erected.  Your  Committee  would  recommend 
that  these  buildings  be  erected  and  that  an  experiment  station  for  Middle 
Tennessee  be  provided  and  equipped  at  the  earliest  practicable  time.  Owing 
to  the  great  demands  being  made  upon  the  University  and  the  far  reach- 
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Educational  Committee  of  State  Legislature 
Senators:    C.  W.  Rooks,  Chairman;  L.  B.  Matthews.  Representatives: 
T.  W.  Kittrell,  Secretary;  W.  U.  Cameron,  O.  B.  DePriest. 


ing  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State  we  recommend  the  following 
plan  for  more  liberally  financing  this  Institution. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  receives  at  the  present  time : 

From  the  General  Educational  Fund  about  $85,000.00. 

Interest  on  Federal  Land  Grant,  Act  of  1862,  $24,000.00. 

The  State  must  appropriate  to  meet  the  Government  funds  under 
Smith-Lever  Bill,  Act  in  1917,  $66,500.00. 

Act  in  1918  $84,000.00. 

We  propose  that  the  University  be  permitted  to  issue  $1,000,000  of 
bonds  secured  by  its  present  net  assets  of  about  $2,000,000  and  by  the 
buildings  to  be  erected  from  this  fund,  principle  and  interest  to  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Rates  to  be  at  the  lowest  figure  obtainable 
and  term  forty  or  fifty  years.  The  bonds  to  be  of  serial  issue,  part  to  be 
retired  each  year,  practically  amortizing  same. 

We  would  further  propose  that  the  participation  of  the  University  in 
the  General  Education  Fund  be  discontinued  and  that  a  direct  tax  of  one- 
half  mill  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  State  be  collected  through  the 
regular  channels  to  maintain  the  various  colleges  of  the  University,  in- 
cluding the  experiment  stations,  and  the  Extension  Division,  which  assists 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  county  agents  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
in  each  county  of  the  State,  and  conducts  the  Farmers  Institutes  of  the 
State. 

From  the  proceeds  of  this  direct  tax  it  is  proposed  to :  first,  retire 
$100,000  of  debt  of  the  University  in  three  years,  $60,000  the  first  year, 
$30,000  the  second  year,  and  $10,000  the  third  year. 

Second,  to  assume  for  the  State  the  payment  of  $23,960  per  annum  now 
paid  as  interest  on  the  Federal  Land  Grant  Act. 

Third,  to  assume  the  Smith-Lever  Funds  as  enumerated  above. 

Fourth,  by  retiring  from  the  General  Education  Fund  to  release 
$85,000  of  that  fund  for  the  use  of  elementary  schools  of  the  State. 

Fifth,  to  set  aside  $50,000  per  annum  with  which  to  meet  the  annual 
interest  on  the  bond  issue  and  to  retire  same  in  forty  years. 

The  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  are  to  be  expended  in 
the  course  of  five  years  on  buildings  on  present  University  grounds  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Middle  Tennessee  Experiment  Station.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  pending  construction  of  buildings,  and  the  attending  expendi- 
tures of  the  funds,  proceeds  of  bond  issue  shall  be  deposited  in  banks  of 
the  State,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  fair  rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  bonds 
can  be  obtained.  The  interest  collected  is  to  be  added  to  the  building 
fund. 

The  approximate  present  assessment  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  is 
$672,000,000.   A  tax  of  one-half  mill  would  produce  approximately  $336,000. 

After  thorough  investigation  of  the  needs  of  dormitories  and  other 
improvements  at  the  three  white  normal  schools,  the  Polytechnic  School 
and  the  Negro  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Normal  School,  we  would 
recommend  that  the  State  lend  its  credit  to  these  institutions  for  purpose 
of  issuing  50  year  bonds  to  a  reasonable  amount,  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  to  retire  the  principal  to  be  paid  out  of  the  apportionment  going  to 
these  schools. 

Your  Committee  submits  that  while  the  above  plan  would  provide 
adequately  for  the  great  University,  which  through  its  various  agencies,  is 
accomplishing  so  much  for  the  betterment  of  Tennessee,  no  small  part  of 
its  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  leaves  in  the  school  fund  the  apportionment 
(which  goes  to  it  under  the  General  Education  Bill)  to  the  elementary 
schools,  which  we  recommend,  but  obviates  the  necessity  of  drawing  upon 
a  depleted  treasury  for  the  biennial  appropriations  necessary  to  its  proper 
operations. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
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REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY.    GOOD  WORK  DONE  BY 
COMMISSIONER  BRYSON 


Experiment  Stations  and  Agricultural  Department  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Are  Praised  and  Recommendations  Made  for 
Improvement 


A  Plea  for  More  Progress 

The  joint  committee  on  agriculture  of  the  present  Genenal  Assembly 
has  made  the  following  comprehensive  and  interesting  report : 

We,  your  joint  committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
and  reporting  on  the  various  agricultural  institutions  and  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

Experiment  Stations 

Within  the  University  of  Tennessee  is  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  as  its  sourse  of  agricultural  information  the  experiment  sta- 
tions, one  located  at  Jackson,  known  as  the  West  Tennessee  Experiment 
Station,  and  one  at  Knoxville,  where  the  investigational  laboratories  for  all 
experiment  work  in  agriculture  is  located.  In  Middle  Tennessee  no  ex- 
periment station  exists,  but  here  cooperative  experiments  in  soil  needs, 
crop  adaptation  and  rotation,  and  in  feeding  of  animals  are  conducted 
among  the  farmers  of  the  various  soil  area  of  this  section.  After  in- 
vestigational results  are  procured  by  the  stations  they  are  made  available 
to  the  College  for  the  training  of  agricultural  men  and  women,  and  in  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  College  for  the  farmers  of  the  State  through 
county  agents,  institutes  and  other  means.  The  State  funds  of  the  sta- 
tions and  College  of  Agriculture  come  to  them  through  the  General  Edu- 
cational Bill  and  are  administered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee. 

The  experiment  stations  of  the  State  are  associated  with  the  College 
as  Agriculture  of  the  University  and  are  the  investigational  institutions 
necessary  to  the  life  and  growth  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
State.  Prior  to  the  organization  of  experiment  stations  there  was  little 
authentic  information  with  reference  to  soil,  crops  and  animals. 

Knoxville  Station 

The  Experiment  Station  is  more  than  the  operation  of  farms,  as  is 
illustrated  by  the  laboratory  and  investigational  equipment  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  Here  your  committee  found  every  soil  area  of  the  State 
under  definite  experimental  control,  fertilization,  liming  and  crop  pro- 
duction. Such  extensive  and  permanent  studies  require  expert  soil  chem- 
ists, botanists  and  physicists  with  technical  laboratory  equipment  sufficient 
to  determine  for  the  farmers  of  the  State  their  soil  needs.  The  same  type 
of  equipment  we  found  necessary  for  investigations  into  even  the  elemental 
plant  problem  of  the  farmer.  We  found  that  within  recent  years  new 
grain  and  other  plants  have  been  produced  by  experimental  breeding  that 
are  today  upon  the  farms  of  the  State  and  we  doubt  if  our  people  know  the 
source  of  these  varieties. 

Experiment  station  investigations  we  found  extend  to  definite  studies 
of  the  diseases  of  farm  plants.   Wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  other  farm  plant 
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diseases  are  being  investigated  and  remedies  for  control  circulated  through 
the  press,  bulletins  and  county  agents.  We  also  found  the  results  of 
experiments  in  the  feeding  of  farm  plants  to  animals  of  great  value.  In 
fact,  not  for  some  time  to  come  will  the  actual  feeding  value  of  each  farm 
plant  be  known.  The  experiment  stations  are  working  out  all  these 
problems,  and  if  properly  understood  and  supported  will  continue  to  be 
the  source  of  information  so  much  sought  and  needed  in  the  better  and 
more  intelligent  agricultural  development,  of  the  State. 

Stations  Essential 

It  is  clear  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  investigations  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State.  The  stations  are  our  only  source  of  information  in  agriculture, 
and  without  them  the  teaching  of  our  young  men  and  women  would  be 
groundless,  the  farmers  of  the  State  would  be  without  the  necessary  infor- 
mation for  the  economical  development  of  their  business  and  the  county 
agents  and  field  workers  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  College  would 
be  without  information  with  which  to  conduct  and  organize  their  agri- 
cultural demonstrations  throughout  the  State. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  administers  the  work  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  experiment  stations.  Its  buildings  and  equipment  are 
inadequate  for  the  work  now  demanded  by  the  farmers  of  the  State,  and 
we  recommend  that  the  present  floating  debt  be  paid,  and  that  the  addi- 
tional appropriations  asked  for  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  made.  Our 
investigations  prove  to  us  that  the  work  of  the  Institution  is  not  suffi- 
ciently known  by  the  farmers,  and  that  they  have  not  appreciated  that  the 
agricultural  facts  upon  which  they  base  their  work  came  to  them  as  the 
result  of  the  investigations  of  the  experiment  stations. 

Your  committee  wishes  also  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
Legislature  meeting  the  federal  appropriations  of  the  Smith-Lever  Bill  in 
order  that  the  State  may  receive  its  share  of  the  federal  appropriations 
under  this  act.  We  recommend  that  sufficient  funds  of  the  State  be  ap- 
propriated to  meet  the  federal  fund. 

University  of  Tennessee 

Your  committee,  jointly  with  the  Educational  Committee,  had  occa- 
sion to  investigate  the  University  of  Tennessee  in  connection  with  the 
experiment  station  at  Knoxville,  and  were  gratified  to  know  that  such 
efficient  work  was  being  rendered  to  the  people  of  Tennessee  through  this 
Institution.  We  are  convinced  that  a  special  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
Sixtieth  General  Assembly  to  widen  the  scope  and  better  equip  those  in 
charge  of  this  part  of  the  State's  work,  to  the  end  that  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee may  even  be  more  benefited  in  the  future  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past.  The  University  is  in  great  need  of  additional  buildings  and  of 
more  modern  equipment  of  various  kinds,  and  your  committee  would  most 
earnestly  recommend  that  a  tax  levy  of  one-half  mill  should  be  levied 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  Institution.  We  feel  sure  that  the  special 
educational  committee  has  gone  into  detail  concerning  this  matter,  and, 
therefore,  we  would  invite  a  very  careful  consideration  of  their  report 
concerning  the  University. 

Accompanying  the  report  are  details  of  the  hospital  farms  and  the 
State  Prison  Farm,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

We  print  above  the  part  of  the  Committee's  report  which  pertains  to 
the  University  of  Tennessee. 

— Orange  and  White. 
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SENATE  BILL  No.  728 


Rooks,  et  al. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  development  and  maintenance  and 
present  indebtedness  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  including  its  various 
colleges,  departments,  experiment  stations,  and  divisions  of  extensions,  by 
the  issuance  of  one  million  dollars  ($1,000,000.00)  of  State  of  Tennessee 
coupon  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  not  exceeding  four  and  one- 
half  (4%)  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  and  maturing 
serially  at  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  ($20,000)  dollars  per  year  in 
from  one  to  fifty  years  from  date  of  their  issuance,  and  providing  a  fund 
for  paying  the  interest  on  said  bonds,  the  retirement  of  the  same  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  said  University  of  Tennessee  and  its  various  branches, 
and  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  present  maintenance  fund  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  provided  by  Section  8,  Chapter  264,  of  Acts  of 
1909. 

SECTION  1.  BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE,  That  the  State  of  Tennessee  pre- 
pare, issue,  and  sell  one  million  ($1,000,000.00)  dollars  of  its  coupon  bonds 
bearing  interest  at  not  exceeding  four  and  one-half  per  cent  (4^)  per 
annum,  payable  semi-annually,  and  maturing  serially  at  the  amount  of 
twenty  thousand  ($20,000.00)  dollars  per  year  in  and  from  one  to  fifty 
years  from  date  of  their  issuance ;  to  be  in  denominations  of  one  thousand 
($1,000.00)  dollars  each  and  to  be  numbered  from  one  (1)  to  one  thousand 
(1,000)  both  inclusive;  to  be  executed  with  the  signature  of  the  Governor 
and  Comptroller,  and  countersigned  by  the  Treasurer  and  attested  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  place  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  on 
each  bond  as  it  is  issued,  and  the  coupons  shall  bear  the  facsimile  signa- 
tures of  the  Treasurer  and  Comptroller  of  the  State.  Said  bonds  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  "University  of  Tennessee  Bonds,"  and  the  full 
faith,  credit  and  resources  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  are  pledged  for 
the  prompt  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  same  as  it  becomes  due; 
both  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  shall  be  made  payable  at  the 
fiscal  agency  of  the  State  in  New  York  City,  or  at  the  State  Treasurer's 
office  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  A  recital  in 
said  bonds  that  they  are  issued  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  by  the  authority 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  and  construed  to  be  a  recital  and  declaration 
that  said  bonds  are  issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  hereof  and  binding 
upon  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

SECTION  2.  BE  IT  FURTHER  ENACTED,  That  said  bonds 
shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash  in  hand,  but  not  for  less  than 
par  value  and  accrued  interest,  and  no  commission  or  other  payment 
shall  be  made  to  any  person  for  the  sale  of  said  bonds  or  the  handling  of 
any  of  said  funds  arising  therefrom,  or  in  connection  with  said  bonds  or 
funds.  ,      :   :  I  1  * 

SECTION  3.  BE  IT  FURTHER  ENACTED,  That  the  Treasurer  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  shall  advertise  in  one  or  more  of  the  financial 
papers  published  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  one  or  more  daily  news- 
papers in  the  City  of  Nashville  for  sealed  bids  for  said  bonds,  such  ad- 
vertisement to  state  the  amount  of  the  bonds  to  be  sold,  date  and  place  of 
delivery;  and  such  advertisement  shall  be  at  least  thirty  (30)  days  before 
the  date  on  which  said  sale  or  sales  shall  be  made.  The  Governor,  Comp- 
troller, Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  State  shall  sell  all  of  sail  bonds  at  one 
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time,  and  the  money  arising  therefrom  shall,  until  needed,  be  placed  in 
good  and  solvent  banks  in  this  State,  at  the  best  interest  obtainable,  which 
interest  shall  be  added  to  the  building  fund  hereinafter  provided  for.  It  is 
further  provided,  however,  that  any  and  all  bids  may  be  rejected,  and 
said  advertisements  shall  so  provide;  and  in  the  event  that  all  bids 
are  rejected,  said  officials  are  authorized  to  re-advertise  and  sell  said 
bonds  at  either  a  public  sale,  and  in  such  manner  as  in  their  judgment  may 
be  necessary  to  effect  a  satisfactory  sale;  provided,  said  bonds  shall  not  be 
sold  at  less  than  par  and  accrued  interest  as  aforesaid.  The  bids  at  all 
public  offerings  shall  be  tendered  in  sealed  envelopes,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  shall  be  opened  publicly  and  simultaneously  in  the 
presence  of  all  of  said  officials,  or  of  a  majority  thereof,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  bidders  present  and  in  the  presence  of  anyone  else  who  desires 
to  be  present;  and  all  bids  shall  be  published  in  full  in  one  or  more  of  the 
Nashville  papers. 

Every  bidder  at  public  offering  of  the  said  bonds,  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  consideration  of  his  bid,  which  condition  shall  be  stated  in 
the  advertisement,  shall  deposit  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  certified 
check  upon  a  national  bank  or  upon  a  regular  depository  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  State  Treasurer  in  an  amount 
equal  to  two  (2)  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  bonds  bid  for.  In 
the  event  of  a  private  sale  the  said  officials  shall  stipulate  that  the  persons 
purchasing  the  bonds  at  private  sale  shall  deposit,  as  evidence  of  good 
faith,  a  certified  check  upon  a  national  bank  or  upon  a  regular  depository 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  State  Treasurer,  in 
the  minimum  amount  required  in  the  case  of  a  public  offering  of  the 
bonds,  or  such  other  or  further  amount  as  said  officials  shall  deem 
necessary  or  expedient ;  provided,  however,  that  all  such  deposits  shall  be 
returned  by  the  Treasurer  to  any  and  all  unsuccessful  bidders  at  any 
public  sale  within  three  (3)  days  after  the  bonds  have  been  awarded  to  the 
bidders.  If  the  successful  bidder  at  a  public  sale,  or  the  person  to  whom 
the  bonds  are  sold,  at  a  private  sale,  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  on  the  date 
fixed  by  said  officials  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  the  amount  of  the  bonds  awarded  to  him  or 
them  at  the  price  named  in  his  or  their  bids  and  accrued  interest,  if  any, 
less  the  amount  depositied  by  him  or  them,  the  amount  of  the  deposits 
shall  be  forfeited  by  him  of  them  to  and  retained  by  the  State  Treasurer, 
and  shall  be  paid  into  such  building  fund  for  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. Said  advertisements  for  the  public  sale  or  said  bonds  shall  state 
the  time  of  delivery  of  said  bonds,  and  payments  may  be  made  therefor  in 
either  the  cities  of  Nashville,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore 
or  Chicago,  at  the  purchaser's  option.  Said  advertisement  for  public 
sale  of  said  bonds  shall  require  unconditional  bids  upon  blank  forms  to 
be  approved  by  the  Governor,  without  interlineation  or  erasure.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  shall  first  advertise  the  said  bonds 
to  bear  a  four  (4)  per  cent  rate  of  interest  and  if  the  same  can  be 
sold  at  this  rate  for  par  or  above,  then  they  shall  be  sold  as  four  (4) 
per  cent  bonds,  but  in  the  event  they  cannot  be  sold  at  par  or  above  on  a 
four  (4)  per  cent  rate  of  interest,  then  the  Treasurer  shall  re-advertise 
said  bonds  at  four  and  one-quarter  (41/4%)  per  cent  rate  of  interest  and 
in  the  event  there  are  no  satisfactory  bids  at  this  rate,  the  said  bonds 
shall  be  re-advertised  upon  a  four  and  one-half  (4%%)  per  cent  rate  of 
interest. 

SECTION  4.  BE  IT  FURTHER  ENACTED,  That  the  Governor, 
Comptroller,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  State,  are  hereby  authorized 
and  delegated  to  make  advertisement  in  one  or  more  newspapers  published 
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in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  and  in  such  other 
papers  as  they  deem  necessary,  each  year,  offering  a  repurchase  for  the 
holders  thereof  so  much  of  said  bonds  as  can  be  taken  up  with  the 
money  on  hand;  Provided,  said  bonds  can  be  repurchased  at  or  below 
par;  and  in  case  the  holders  of  said  bonds  offer  to  resell  same  to  the 
State  upon  such  terms,  then  said  officials  are  hereby  authorized  to  re- 
purchase the  same. 

SECTION  5.  BE  IT  FURTHER  ENACTED,  That  the  funds 
arising  from  said  bond  issue  shall  be  used  in  the  erection  of  buildings 
on  the  grounds  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  embracing  its  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  and  on  the  grounds  held  by  the  State  of  Tennessee 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  University,  its  colleges  and  experiment 
stations;  Provided,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand 
($100,000.00)  dollars  shall  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  buildings 
for  an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Middle  Tennessee  upon  land 
which  shall  be  provided  by  other  means  than  by  payment  out  of  the 
State  Treasury  or  out  of  any  funds  arising  from  this  Act,  the  location  of 
said  Experiment  Station  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  a  duly  appointed  representative  of  the  Middle 
Tennessee  Farmers'  Institute.  And,  Provided  further,  that  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,000.00)  of  said  funds  be  used  to  liquidate 
the  present  indebtedness  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  contracted  in  the 
erection  of  its  present  buildings.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  arising  from 
the  bond  issue  shall  be  used  for  the  erection  of  such  additional  buildings 
and  improvements  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  shall 
decide  to  be  necessary  for  its  proper  development.  The  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  one  million  dollars  ($1,000,000.00)  of  bonds  above  provided  for, 
together  with  all  interest  accrued  thereon,  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  shall  be  paid  over  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
State  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  such  times  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said 
University. 

SECTION  6.  BE  IT  FURTHER  ENACTED,  That  there  shall  be 
and  hereby  is  levied  for  the  year  1917,  and  annually  thereafter  a  tax 
on  all  taxable  property  of  this  State,  to  the  amount  of  one-half  (Y2) 
mill  on  each  dollar  of  such  taxable  property,  the  entire  amount  of  which 
shall  constitute  a  special  fund  to  be  known  as  the  ''University  of  Tennessee 
Development  and  Maintenance  Fund."  This  fund  shall  be  kept  separate 
and  apart  from  all  other  funds  and  shall  be  exclusively  applied. 

First:  To  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  said  payment  being  made  by  the  State  Treasurer 
semi-annually  to  the  holders  of  said  bonds  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
interest  is  paid  on  other  State  bonds. 

Second :  To  the  payment  each  year  of  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
($20,000.00)  dollars  from  proceeds  of  said  levy  for  the  retirement  of  said 
bonds  as  they  mature. 

Third :  To  make  such  payments  supplementary  to  contributions  from 
other  sources  as  may  be  needed  to  secure  the  full  allotments  to  this  State 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Agricultural  Extension  Act. 

Fourth :  To  pav  the  interest  on  the  fund  created  by  the  sale  of  the 
land  scrip  received  bv  the  State  under  the  Federal  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862 
and  its  amendments,  which  fund  is  represented  by  certificates  of  in- 
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debtedness  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  and  on  which  fund  the  State  now  pays  annually  interest  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  ($23,- 
960.00). 

Fifth:  The  remainder  of  the  fund -shall  be  applied  to  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  its  colleges,  experiment 
stations  and  divisions  of  extension.  The  Comptroller  is  hereby  instructed 
to  issue  his  warrants  on  the  first  day  of  July  and  the  first  day  of  January, 
annually,  for  the  full  amount  of  "The  University  of  Tennessee  Develop- 
ment and  Maintenance  Fund,"  lying  in  the  Treasury  at  such  times,  in 
favor  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  same  under  the  plans  and  direc- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  University;  Provided,  that  a  sum 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000.00)  annually  shall  be  expended 
on  the  upkeep  and  development  of  the  West  Tennessee  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Jackson:  that  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  annually 
shall  be  expended  on  the  upkeep  and  development  of  the  Middle  Ten- 
nessee Experiment  Station,  to  be  established  under  this  Act ;  that  a  sum 
not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000.00)  annually  shall  be  expended 
in  the  continuation  of  the  co-operative  experiments  in  Middle  Ten- 
nessee; and  that  a  fund  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000.00) 
annually  may  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  the  traveling  expenses  of 
students  of  the  University  as  now  provided  for  in  the  General  Education 
Bill. 

SECTION  7:  BE  IT  FURTHER  ENACTED,  That  the  monies 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds  and  tax  levy  provided  for  in  this 
Act  shall  in  no  event  be  provided  for  any  other  purpose  than  those  herein 
provided. 

SECTION  8.  BE  IT  FURTHER  ENACTED,  That  on  and  after 
the  receipt  by  the  University  of  Tennessee  of  the  first  installment  of 
the  fund  to  be  provided  by  the  half  mill  tax  levy  provided  for  by  this  Act, 
said  University  of  Tennessee  shall  relinquish  in  favor  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  State,  all  claims  on  the  funds  provided  for  said  University 
under  the  General  Education  Act  of  1909,  and  its  amendments,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  apportioned  as  provided  in  Section  8  of  aforesaid  Act 
of  1909  as  follows : 

Five-sevenths  to  the  fund  for  equalizing  elementary  schools;  and  two- 
sevenths  to  the  high  school  fund.  Provided  that  no  part  of  the  fund 
provided  for  in  this  Act  shall  go  to  or  be  used  by  the  Polytechnical  In- 
stitute of  Cookeville. 

SECTION  9.  BE  IT  FURTHER  ENACTED,  That  this  Act  take 
effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare  requiring  it. 


TENNESSEE  WIDE  AWAKE  TO  NEEDS  OF  THE  STATE 


Big  Bond  Issue  Marks  the  Dawn  of  a  New  Day  for 
the  University 


It  is  gratifying  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity who  have  planned  and  worked  for  years  in  order  to  adapt  the  in- 
stitution to  the  State's  greatest  needs,  to  have  witnessed  the  interest  which 
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has  been  manifested  in  all  sections  of  Tennessee  in  the  liberal  support 
given  the  University  for  buildings  and  maintenance.  Long  before  the 
Legislature  assembled  there  was  keen  interest  expressed  in  the  press  and 
by  leading  citizens  in  a  great  state  institution  for  Tennessee.  It  has  been 
recognized  that  in  the  wise  development  of  the  State's  resources  of 
every  kind  nothing  is  more  important  than  accurate  investigation  and 
the  assembling  of  the  facts  into  form  for  use  by  all  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  Tennessee  is  recognized  as  rich  in  minerals,  in  soils,  in  citizen- 
ship and  ideals,  in  location,  and  in  climate.  It  has  not  been  uncommon 
to  hear  expressions  of  regret  that  we  are  not  realizing  our  opportunity 
and  our  highest  ambitions  with  reference  to  the  State's  possibilities. 

It  was  the  crystalization  of  such  sentiment  throughout  the  State, 
backed  by  an  energetic  press  that  produced  the  vision  of  the  need  and 
place  of  a  great  State  University,  broad  enough  to  include  investigation  in 
every  activity,  the  training  of  leaders  in  all  industries,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  citizenship.  The  spirit  of  progress  was  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  present  administration  and  legislative  bodies  were  sympa- 
thetic to  this  and  were  ready  for  constructive  legislation. 

As  usual,  recess  committees  were  appointed  for  the  investigation  of 
the  State's  Institution  and  departments.  The  desire  to  report  to  the 
people  exact  conditions  permeated  all  committees.  The  University  was 
visited  contemporaneously  by  the  educational  and  the  agricultural  in- 
vestigational committees  Two  days  were  spent  in  going  over  the  colleges 
and  departments  and  in  determining  the  activities  and  needs.  Prior  to  the 
visit  of  the  committees  to  the  University,  the  agricultural  members  had 
spent  a  day  upon  the  West  Tennessee  Experiment  Station  at  Jackson 
and  had  witnessed  a  part  of  the  University's  agricultural  service  in  the 
western  division  of  the  State. 

The  committee's  inquiries  were  not  limited  to  the  officials  of  the 
Institution ;  the  public  was  consulted  and  heard.  Organizations  and 
citizens  of  the  State  were  interviewed  as  to  the  University's  status.  In 
every  way  the  committees'  attitude  was  fair  to  the  State  and  the  Institu- 
tion, and  we  are  glad  to  reproduce  in  this  issue  that  part  of  their  reports 
relating  to  the  University. 

Prior  to  the  visit  of  the  recess  committees  the  appropriation  com- 
mittee, meeting  in  Nashville,  had  invited  a  hearing  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  officials  as  to  the  needs  of  the  University  for  1917  and  1918. 
At  the  hearing,  representative  citizens  from  each  division  of  the  State 
spoke  in  no  uncertain  terms  of  the  University's  relation  to  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State  and  to  the  welfare  of  its  industries  and  homes. 
The  appropriation  committee  was  the  first  to  insist  that  the  State  be  more 
generous  in  its  support  of  the  University,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  recom- 
mendation that  the  indebtedness  of  the  Institution  be  paid  and  that  ap- 
propriations be  made  in  addition  to  that  accruing  from  the  General 
Educational  Act  of  1909. 

We  wish  we  might  present  in  this  issue  the  picture  of  every  legislator 
and  friend  of  education  who  assisted  in  development  of  that  support  which 
shall  equip  and  maintain  the  University  as  a  great  State  institution, 
capable  of  that  degree  of  research,  instruction,  and  extension  which  shall 
make  more  prosperous  the  industries  of  Tennessee,  and  more  cultured 
and  useful  its  citizens.  We  have  arranged  space  for  a  group  picture  of  the 
committees  that  made  the  investigations  and  that  introduced  the  bills, 
providing  for  a  bond  issue  of  a  million  dollars  for  buildings  and  a  one- 
half  mill  levy  for  support.  In  addition  to  these  we  present  the  Governor 
and  the  speakers  of  the  Senate  and  House,  the  signers  of  the  Act. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  hang  upon  the  walls  of  the 
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Speaker  of  House: 
The  Hon.  Clyde  Shropshire 


Speaker  of  Senate: 
The  Hon.  W.  R.  Crabtree 


The  Million-Dollar  Parade.   Watch  Tennessee  Grow 


new  administration  building  a  group  picture  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  1917.  The  Orange  and  White  seconds  this 
with  and  joins  the  officials  of  the  University  in  this  expression  of  appre- 
ciation to  everyone  for  the  splendid  support  given  the  oldest  university 
west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

— Orange  and  White. 


U.  T.  STUDENTS  PREPARE  TO  CELEBRATE  SIGNING  OF  BILL 
ON  WEDNESDAY 


Parade  Planned  for  Tuesday  Night — Dean  Morgan  to  Tell  of  Passage 
of  Bill  at  Chapel  Wednesday 


Governor  Tom  C.  Rye,  having  signed  the  $1,000,000.00  bond  issue  bill 
for  the  University  of  Tennessee  Tuesday  afternoon,  an  enthusiastic  cele- 
bration will  be  held  by  the  students,  faculty,  and  citizens  of  Knoxville, 
Wednesday  morning.  Groups  of  students  were  discussing  the  feasibility  of 
a  "hot  time  in  the  old  town  tonight"  by  having  a  "shirt-tail  parade,"  also. 

At  chapel  exercises  Wednesday  morning  at  9  o'clock,  speeches  will 
be  made  exalting  all  those  who  have  had  a  part  in  making  possible  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  and  the  action  of  Governor  Rye  in  signing  it.  There 
will  also  be  University  yells  led  by  "Toots"  McCoy,  songs  and  cheers  for 
"Rye,"  "Rook,"  "Finley,"  "Haas,"  "Morgan,"  "Ayers,"  and  others. 

These  exercises  will  be  followed  by  a  parade  of  the  students  from 
the  "Hill"  'up  Main  Avenue  to  Gay  Street,  and  north  along  Gay  Street, 
through  the  business  district.  The  University  of  Tennessee  Band  of 
twenty-five  pieces  will  head  the  procession. 

All  students  who  have  automobiles  are  requested  to  decorate  them  in 
U.  T.  colors  and  join  in  the  procession. 

Dr.  Ayres  wired  Dean  H.  A.  Morgan,  who  has  been  in  Nashville 
working  for  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  asking  him  to  return  to  Knoxville 
tonight  and  tell  the  students  at  chapel  Wednesday  morning  just  how  the 
Bill  was  put  through. 

Kyle  Jenkins  has  been  asked  by  President  Ayres  to  play  carols  of 
thanksgiving  on  the  chimes  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  Wednes- 
day morning.  He  hopes  that  other  churches  will  join  in  the  celebration 
and  let  the  joyful  news  be  pealed  out  over  the  entire  City.  He  points 
out  that  there  is  a  close  relation  between  education  and  religion  and  that 
as  a  new  era  for  the  University  of  Tennessee  has  dawned,  all  the  churches 
should  enter  into  the  jubilation  with  enthusiasm. 

The  parade  will  begin  just  after  chapel  services  are  over  and  will 
probably  reach  Gay  Street  about  10  o'clock.  It  is  expected  that  hundreds 
of  people  will  come  up  town  to  witness  the  demonstration. 

The  sum  of  $100,000.00  from  the  $1,000,000.00  bond  issue  goes  toward 
the  liquidation  of  the  University  indebtedness,  incurred  from  the  erection 
of  the  present  buildings.  Another  $100,000.00  will  be  used  for  an  experi- 
ment station  building  in  Middle  Tennessee,  to  be  awarded  to  the  county 
which  makes  the  best  site  offer  to  a  commission  expected  to  be  designated 
by  Governor  Rye.  Dean  Morgan  will  doubtless  head  this  commission. 
Then  with  the  remaining  $800,000  improvements  will  be  made  at  the 
College  of  Medicine  and  School  of  Pharmacy  at  Memphis  and  needed 
buildings  built  at  Knoxville,  including  the  following : 
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Large  central  administration  and  academic  building. 

Agricultural  college  building. 

Auditorium  or  chapel  building. 

Physics  laboratory  building. 

College  of  law  building. 

Woman's  building. 

Educational  department  building. 

Armory,  gymnasium  and  Summer  School  building. 

The  tax  of  one-half  mill  on  the  total  assessed  property  of  Tennessee 
which  is  levied  by  the  Act,  will  yield  an  income  of  $336,000  annually,  based 
on  the  estimated  value  of  taxable  property  being  $672,000,000.  The 
present  income  is  $125,000.  As  the  income  from  the  one-half  mill  tax  will 
be  nearly  equivalent  to  the  income  if  the  University  had  the  sum  of 
$7,000,000.00  invested  at  five  per  cent,  and  the  bond  issue  will  give  the 
Institution  $1,000,000.00,  President  Ayres  says  the  Legislature  has  really 
given  the  University  of  Tennessee  $8,000,000.00. 

When  President  Ayres  was,  Tuesday  afternoon,  informed  by  a 
Sentinel  reporter  that  the  bond  issue  bill  had  been  signed  by  the  Governor 
he  joyfully  exclaimed :  "Splendid !  It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 
I'll  have  to  pinch  myself  to  see  if  I'm  not  dreaming." 

All  students,  faculty,  alumni,  and  other  friends  of  the  Institution  are 
rejoicing  because  Governor  Rye  has  signed  the  bill. 

— Sentinel. 


BIG  DEMONSTRATION 


Speakers  Tell  of  Efforts  to  Make  Great  University  on  the  Hill 


Celebrating  the  $1,000,000.00  bond  issue  act  for  the  University  of 
Tennessee  and  that  also  signed  by  Governor  T.  C.  Rye,  which  gives  the 
Institution  an  income  of  about  $336,000  annually  from  the  one-half  mill 
tax,  the  students,  faculty,  and  other  citizens  joined  in  an  enthusiastic 
demonstration  Wednesday  morning.  After  a  jubilee  mass  meeting  in 
Science  Hall  at  the  chapel  hour,  when  eloquent  speeches  were  delivered, 
songs  sung,  and  lusty  yells  and  cheers  for  the  men  who  have  made  possible 
a  new  era  for  the  University,  all  formed  in  line  and,  headed  by  the  band  of 
twenty-five  pieces,  marched  downtown  and  through  the  business  district. 

Many  stood  along  the  side-walks  in  the  business  district  and  watched 
the  procession  with  interest  and  an  exultant  feeling  akin  to  that  of  those 
who  were  marching.  The  band  played  martial  airs  and  the  companies  of 
cadets  who  followed  marched  like  the  bronzed  boys  of  the  Third  Tennessee 
Infantry,  erectly,  with  well  formed  ranks  and  a  steady  step,  indicative  of 
their  splendid  training.  Behind  the  impressive  lads  in  blue,  came  the  fair 
co-eds,  and  then  automobiles  containing  members  of  the  faculty  and  other 
citizens.  Some  of  the  machines  were  attractively  decorated  with  the 
orange  and  white  colors  of  the  University.  The  occupants  of  one  car  held 
a  banner  on  the  sides  of  which  were  printed  "Rye,"  "RQoks,"  "Morgan," 
"Ayres."  Another  banner  said  "Hooray !"  In  the  wake  of  the  "gasoline 
buggies"  were  young  men  students,  whooping  and  whistling  joyfully. 

Old  Knoxville  was  in  a  happy  mood  and  the  spirit  of  the  University 
men  and  women  reflected  that  of  many  staid  citizens  who  watched  the 
demonstration. 
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Jubilation  at  Chapel 


The  chapel  exercises  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  were  carried  on 
with  a  hip,  hip,  and  a  hurrah  Wednesday  morning  in  celebration  of  the 
passage  of  the  bond  issue  granting  to  the  University  of  Tennessee  $1,000,- 
000.00.  Everyone  turned  out  in  full  force  and  after  stirring  music  by  the 
University  band  of  twenty-five  pieces,  President  Brown  Ayres  made  a  talk 
to  the  students  in  which  he  announced  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  In- 
stitution had  there  been  such  a  cause  for  thankfulness. 

Dean  H.  A.  Morgan,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  was  not  able  to  be 
present  and  tell  how  and  why  the  bill  was  passed,  as  had  been  planned,  on 
account  of  a  failure  to  make  railroad  connection,  but  even  in  his  absence 
President  Ayres  said  that  he  did  not  want  any  time  to  pass  before  show- 
ing the  appreciation  of  the  University. 

Preston  Hess  suggested  that  the  students  appoint  a  committee  to  draft 
a  resolution  expressing  their  appreciation  to  the  Legislature  and  to  Govern- 
or Rye.  G.  Vowell,  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts ;  H.  B.  Aiken,  from 
the  College  of  Engineering;  Ed  Ring,  from  the  College  of  Agriculture; 
"Chink"  Lowe,  from  the  College  of  Law,  and  Miss  Marion  Jellicorse,  from 
the  Co-educational  Department,  were  appointed. 

Tate  Speaks 

Hugh  Tate,  President  of  the  Alumni  of  the  University,  then  addressed 
the  students,  saying  that  it  had  been  fourteen  years  since  he  had  stood  on 
the  platform  of  Science  Hall  as  a  senior  in  the  Law  Department.  As  he 
stood  there  he  seemed  to  be  carried  back  to  the  past,  and  could  not  but  be 
retrospective  when  he  thought  of  the  University  as  it  was  then  and  as  it  is 
now,  as  now  there  is  a  bigger  and  better  student-body,  faculty,  and  foot- 
ball team,  all  of  which  are  winning  recognition  for  the  University  through- 
out the  country.  Everyone  has  caught  the  spirit  of  jubilation,  and  the 
alumni  are  just  "popping  off"  on  the  slightest  provocation.  No  one 
can  say  just  what  the  alumni  has  done  in  securing  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
as  the  Alumni  Association  has  now  been  organized  in  every  county  in  the 
State,  and  has  been  doing  a  splendid  work  in  "pulling  wires"  and  other 
work  essential  to  ligislation. 

In  his  vision  of  the  University,  Mr.  Tate  saw  Blount  College  as  it  was 
in  1794  and  then  later  Old  College  crowning  the  "Hill,"  and  finally  the 
vision  of  the  present  year,  which  gives  the  promise  of  many  and  greater 
things  to  come.  "Untold  gratitude  is  due  to  the  faculty  and  the  trustees 
of  the  University,  who  have  so  asiduously  kept  the  light  burning  and  have 
maintained  a  position  bringing  the  University  to  its  present  prominence." 
He  also  spoke  of  Dr.  Dabney,  the  former  president  of  the  University,  and 
his  constant  efforts  to  secure  money  for  the  Institution,  with  the  able  as- 
sistance of  Professor  P.  P.  Claxton,  and  the  resultant  celebration  when 
$10,000  was  secured  from  the  Legislature.  "That  appropriation  was  the 
entering  wedge  which  made  possible  the  final  achievement  of  $1,000,000.00," 
said  Mr.  Tate.  "These  men  had  caught  the  inspiration  from  the  altar  fires 
of  learning  and  had  constantly  surged  on  toward  progress  through  untold 
odds  and  vicissitudes  and  had  finally  met  with  success.  Now  that  the 
Legislature  has  given  $1,000,000.00,  it  has  established  a  precedent  that 
another  legislature  can  follow  up.  In  the  past  we  have  been  asking  for 
a  mere  existence  instead  of  asking  for  life  blood  for  the  Institution.  The 
State  has  finally  awakened  to  its  duty  and  now  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
the  University  officials  to  go  to  Nashville  and  do  regular  lobbying  work 
for  the  mere  subsistence  previously  granted. 
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President  Ayres'  Address 

President  Ayres  then  said  all  who  had  been  interested  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  progress  for  so  many  years  had  had  like  visions  and  wishes 
for  its  further  development.  He  told  of  his  call  to  the  Institution  in  1890 
and  contrasted  the  conditions  existing  then  and  now.  At  that  time  he  was 
despondent  because  the  University  of  Tennessee  was  not  looked  upon  as  a 
State  university,  but  rather  as  some  private  institution  for  the  youth  of 
East  Tennessee  exclusively. 

The  building  up  of  the  college  into  a  recognized  State  university  was 
no  quick  nor  easy  matter.  First  the  standard  of  scholarship  was  raised 
and  adequate  preparation  was  necessary  for  admittance  to  the  colleges. 
The  standard  was  gradually  raised  until  it  has  taken  high  rank  academ- 
ically, in  the  sphere  of  athletics,  and  in  material  ways. 

President  Ayres  praised  the  professors  of  the  Institution  who  have 
continually  put  their  whole  hearts  and  souls  into  making  the  work  a  suc- 
cess. Without  this  prime  factor  no  amount  of  political  administration 
could  have  availed,  he  declared. 

We  also  owe  much  to  the  bankers  and  business  men  of  Knoxville,  who 
have  advanced  money  repeatedly,  both  for  this  University  and  for  the 
Medical  Department  at  Memphis,  when  the  Memphis  banks  refused  aid, 
said  President  Ayres. 

Wright's  Views 

James  B.  Wright,  an  alumnus  of  twenty-three  years  ago,  who  has 
worked  hard  for  the  University,  told  of  his  graduation  at  the  University 
in  the  past  and  of  the  conditions  and  facts  leading  up  to  that  event  and  of 
the  inconveniences  and  lack  of  facilities  that  were  endured  at  that  time  and 
that  are  endured  now.  He  referred  to  a  portion  of  the  old  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Franklin  which  provided  for  a  tax  to  be  levied  on  indigo, 
flour,  and  tobacco  for  the  cause  of  public  education,  this  tax  to  be  added 
to  by  the  Legislature  if  not  found  sufficient  in  itself.  The  speaker  re- 
marked that  the  taxes  had  all  been  in  indigo,  flour,  tobacco  and  that  they 
most  certainly  had  not  been  sufficient. 

Mr.  Wright  then  told  some  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  and  named  its  main  provisions,  stating  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  students  to  be  instrumental  in  passing  other  bills  of  like 
nature  when  necessity  so  demanded. 

Members  of  the  faculty  made  brief  remarks  lauding  the  Legislature, 
Governor  Rye,  and  the  administrative  officers  of  the  University  for  their 
efforts  in  securing  the  appropriation  for  the  University. 

Resolution  Adopted 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  students  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  exercises  and  will  be  mailed  to  Senator  Jno.  C.  Houk  to  be 
read  to  the  Senate,  and  to  Representative  L.  E.  Elkins,  to  be  read  to  the 
House : 

"Be  it  resolved  that  we,  the  780  students  in  the  Knoxville  colleges  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  in  mass  meeting  assembled,  desire  to  convey 
to  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  statesman-like  act  in  passing  the  University  Bond  and 
Maintenance  Bill,  and  that  we  hereby  pledge  to  them  our  best  efforts  to 
serve  the  State  in  future  years  so  as  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  their 
actions." 

A  similar  resolution  was  sent  to  Governor  Rye. 

— Sentinel. 
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DR.  CHARLES  WILLIAM  KENT* 

By  Dr.  George  F.  Mellen 

To  say  that  grief  was  occasioned  by  the  announcement  of  the  recent 
death  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Kent,  is  a  mild  statement  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
us  who  knew  and  loved  him.  He  has  joined  that  fine  coterie  of  scholars, 
John  B.  Henneman,  Joshua  W.  Caldwell,  Cooper  D.  Schmitt,  Thomas  C. 
Karns,  Joel  C.  DuBose,  and  others,  to  whom  I  have  paid  tribute  in  The 
Sentinel's  columns,  and  who  were  likewise  his  friends.  One  may  esteem 
himself  peculiarly  rich  and  highly  honored  in  the  possession  of  such 
friendships.  When  such  earthly  ties  are  sundered,  there  are  no  restorations 
and  substitutions.  Memories  alone  take  the  place  and  furnish  the  solace, 
and  these,  pleasurable  as  they  are,  feebly  compensate. 

In  a  way  frankly  personal  I  may  be  permitted,  I  trust,  to  write 
touching  the  personal"  relationships  that  existed  between  Dr.  Kent  and 
myself.  These  began  pleasantly  at  the  Monteagle  Assembly  in  the  summer 
of  1889.  They  continued  intimate  from  the  time  we  became  colleagues  in 
the  University  of  Tennessee  faculty  until  his  lamented  crossing  of  the  bar. 
In  the  South  the  Monteagle  institution,  following  closely  the  Chautauqua 
model,  was  practically  the  pioneer  in  summer  school  instruction.  The  work 
began  in  the  early  eighties  of  the  past  century,  and  grew  increasingly 
popular.  In  1889  the  summer  school  was  planned  upon  an  ambitious  scale 
with  Professor  W.  M.  Baskervill  superintendent.  As  professor  of  English 
in  Vanderbilt  University  and  a  public  lecturer  upon  literary  subjects  he 
had  become  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  South.  He 
gathered  about  him  a  notable  faculty  of  accomplished  scholars,  and  hoped 
to  attract  patronage  from  distant  regions  and  to  do  a  work  hitherto  un- 
excelled. Others  than  Baskervill  and  Kent  engaged  in  the  task  were  such 
recognized  scholars  at  Doctors  Charles  Forster  Smith,  James  H.  Kirkland 
and  Alcee  Fortier.  Besides  doing  work  in  the  class-room,  these  men  gave 
public  lectures  before  large  audiences.  Among  these  there  was  no  greater 
favorite  than  Dr.  Kent,  whose  lectures  on  travels  in  Europe  and  student- 
life  in  German  universities  were  immensely  popular.  I  was  then  in  private- 
school  work  in  Alabama,  and  had  to  devote  much  of  the  summer  to  looking 
after  patronage.  The  two  weeks  I  could  afford  for  a  vacation  were  spent  at 
Monteagle,  and  embraced  the  period  of  these  lectures.  Distinctly  recalled 
are  not  only  the  appreciation  and  enthusiasm  evoked,  but  also  some  delight- 
ful interviews  with  him,  our  rooms  being  in  the  Alabama  home.  Several 
years  previously  I  had  been  a  student  in  Leipzig  University  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  studying  in  Berlin  University.  He  became  in  1887  a  Leip- 
zig doctor,  when  ill  health  and  medical  advice  had  driven  me  back  to 
America.  Though  our  ways  never  met  in  Europe,  the  facts  of  university 
attendance  and  foreign  travel  constituted  a  sort  of  bond.  I  confided  to 
him  my  plans  to  resume  at  Leipzig  studies  leading  to  the  doctorate,  which 
I  did  in  1890. 

The  next  point  of  contact  was  through  correspondence.  Soon  after  my 
return  to  Leipzig  in  the  summer  of  1890  I  published,  with  a  view  to  present- 
ing it  as  my  doctor's  thesis,  a  booklet,  or  monograph,  which  was  entitled 
"Popular  Errors  Concerning  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Remedy."  A  copy  of  this  I  sent  to  Dr.  Kent,  and  accompanied  it  with  a 
letter  saying  that,  with  promotion  to  the  doctorate,  I  should  be  seeking  a 
professorship  in  Latin  or  Greek.  He  was  kind  and  patient  enough  to  read 
the  sixty-four-page  work,  and  to  write  me  a  letter  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  of  date  October  15,  1890.  As  expressive  of  some  of  his  educa- 
tional views  and  because  of  some  sidelights  thrown  on  his  fine  character,  it 
is  worthy  of  quotation : 

*Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Sentinel. 
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"I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  treatise,  which  I  have  read 
with  interest  and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  errors  it  combats  and  a  sym- 
pathy with  your  effort  to  remove  some  of  the  obstacles  to  higher  education. 
You  are  of  course  aware  that  the  tide  of  affairs  sweeps  the  same  direction 
now  and  that  broken-down  ministers  are  no  longer  considered  the  most 
eligible  college  presidents,  nor  alphabetical  appendages  the  best  test  of 
scholarship.  It  seems  to  me  what  is  most  needed  now  is  a  clear  and 
frank  recognition  of  the  duties  rightly  belonging  to  different  grades  of  edu- 
cational institutions.  Our  universities,  colleges,  and  academies  are  in- 
extricably tangled  and  each  is  trying  to  do  the  others'  work.  If  we  could 
get  back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Jeffersonian  theory — primary  school, 
academy  and  university,  I  think  we  would  be  on  the  proper  basis,  for  the 
university  of  today  would  supply  opportunities  for  special  work.  I  shall 
take  pleasure  in  connecting  your  name  with  any  vacancy  in  Latin  or  Greek 
of  which  I  may  learn,  and  will  communicate  with  you. 

"Now  may  I  put  you  to  an  hour's  trouble  that  will  save  me  much 
writing  and  some  possible  misunderstanding.  Just  across  from  the  Uni- 
versity lives  my  old  book  seller  Th.  Stauffer.  I  have  it  on  my  conscience 
that  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  a  few  marks,  though  I  am  not  certain  of  this. 
Will  you  ascertain  this  for  me  and  ask  him  to  let  me  know?  Further  I 
want  to  subscribe  for  both  The  Anglia  and  The  Englische  Studien,  and  I 
want  you  to  have  Stauffer  attend  to  this  for  me  at  once  and  send  me  the 
bill.  Tell  him  too  to  send  me  catalogues  of  books  occasionally.  I  hope  this 
is  not  putting  you  to  too  much  trouble,  and  I  would  like  to  add  one  other 
request  for  Stauffer,  which  just  occurs  to  me,  and  that  is  that  he  would 
send  me  several  modern  novels  of  standing.  I  mean  of  course  those  that 
have  recently  appeared.  If  I  can  serve  you  on  this  side,  let  me  know  at  any 
time." 

In  the  spring  of  1891  Dr.  Kent  and  I  were  thrown  unexpectedly  to- 
gether in  New  Orleans  at  Tulane  University.  I  had  then  returned  from 
Germany  with  the  coveted  degree,  and  was  seeking  a  university  professor- 
ship. The  chair  of  Latin  was  vacant  in  the  institution  through  the  elec- 
tion of  Professor  Richard  H.  Jesse  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of 
Missouri.  Some  correspondence  with  Tulane's  president,  William  Preston 
Johnston,  led  me  to  think  that  I  had  a  fighting  chance  for  the  vacancy.  The 
only  encouragement  or  comfort  I  got  out  of  the  expedition  was  a  statement 
from  President  Johnston  that  he  had  settled  upon  three  names  from  which 
to  select  one  for  nomination  to  the  trustees,  mine  being  one  of  the  three. 
However,  the  desired  position  fell  to  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  now  and  for 
some  years  past,  in  charge  of  the  Jeans  foundation  for  the  elevation  of 
the  negro  race.  Dr.  Kent  was  there  by  invitation  delivering  in  a  university 
auditorium  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  English  poets  before  the  literary 
clubs  of  the  Creole  city.  During  my  stay  it  was  my  pleasure  to  hear  one 
of  the  lectures  and  to  witness  its  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  splendid 
audience  of  representative  culture. 

Only  a  few  months  elapsed  after  our  casual  Tulane-University  meeting 
when  what  I  shall  always  esteem  a  good  fortune  caused  personal  relations 
with  Dr.  Charles  W,  Kent  to  become  yet  closer.  Begun  in  the  late  winter 
of  1891,  correspondence  between  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney  and  myself  touch- 
ing an  associate  professorship  of  Greek  and  French  in  the  University  of 
Tennessee  extended  at  intervals  through  the  spring.  It  culminated  in  late 
May  at  a  personal  interview  in  the  Read  House  at  Chattanooga,  agreed 
upon  as  a  meeting-place.  There  he  assured  me  that  he  would  nominate  me 
at  the  next  meeting  of  his  board  of  trustees. 

Further  than  having  evidence  of  fitness  indicated  by  the  Leipzig 
doctorate,  the  University's  able  and  diligent  president  had  gone  over  letters 
of  endorsement  with  Dr.  Kent,  professor  of  English  and  German,  and 
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Professor  Thomas  W.  Jordan,  dean  and  professor  of  Latin,  who  favored 
me  over  other  candidates.  While  clothed  with  full  power  and  exercising  his 
own  final  judgment,  Dr.  Dabney  was  accustomed  to  call  in  as  advisers 
professors  in  departments,  whether  liberal  arts,  science,  or  engineering, 
where  the  nomination  of  new  professors  to  the  board  was  concerned.  With 
all  the  facts  and  papers  before  them,  they  weighed  the  merits  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  leading  applicants.  I  remember  that  this  was  true  when  two 
years  later  it  came  to  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Kent's  successor,  and  Dr.  Jord- 
an and  I  recommended  Dr.  John  B.  Henneman.  In  1900  when,  driven  by 
health  considerations,  I  relinquished  my  connection  with  the  University,  he 
advised  with  us  about  the  succession,  and  we  recommended  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Shannon  for  the  Greek  chair. 

Therefore,  when  in  September,  1891,  my  work  began,  it  was  with  as- 
surances of  friendly  regard  and  sympathetic  interest  on  Dr.  Kent's  part. 
These  strengthened  with  the  passing  months  and  remained  unabated  to  the 
end  of  his  fruitful  and  distinguished  career.  In  the  north  end  of  South 
College,  at  the  head  of  the  stairway,  the  doors  leading  into  our  respective 
classrooms  opened.  Here  between  recitations  and  lectures  the  easy  oppor- 
tunity for  intercourse  was  frequently  utilized.  Both  being  in  a  sense 
double-barreled  professors,  the  many  classes  made  it  expedient  to  spend  at 
our  desks  unoccupied  hours  in  making  preparation  for  instruction.  The 
exchanges  of  visits,  for  me,  were  goodly  seasons.  He  was  always  approach- 
able, helpful,  sympathetic,  stimulating,  and  illuminating.  A  man  of  the 
most  generous  impulses,  always  kindly  in  thought,  he  was  uniformly 
kindly  in  speech.  Words  of  censure  did  not  escape  from  his  lips.  Any 
criticisms  indulged  had  about  them  no  stings  or  harshness.  His  scholarly 
ideals  were  shaped  after  the  highest  standards,  as  his  teaching,  writing,  and 
conversation  illustrated. 

Another  meeting  ground  was  the  daily  chapel  exercise  in  a  restricted 
auditorium  in  Old  College,  now  the  lecture-room  of  Professor  Charles  W. 
Turner.  Nealy  always,  as  part  of  his  University  duties,  this  was  conducted 
by  Dean  Jordan.  It  was  the  habit  then  of  not  a  few  of  the  professors  to 
attend  with  some  regularity.  They  were  guided  not  only  by  the  incentive  of 
a  good  example  to  the  student-body,  but  also  by  the  direct  spiritual  and 
intellectual  benefits  received.  Many  students  of  those  olden,  golden  days 
have  forgotten  much  of  textbook  and  lecture,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
talks  and  prayers  of  Dr.  Jordan  are  vividly  called  to  mind  as  an  abiding 
influence  and  steady  anchorage  in  their  subsequent  lives.  The  caustic 
flashes  of  his  wit,  as  when  he  punctured  the  hard  cuticles  of  "peripatetic 
bores"  flitting  from  room  to  room  in  study  hours,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  industrious  students,  are  doubtless  remembered  by  some  survivors  who 
were  given  to  the  habit.  Dr.  Kent's  sense  of  humor  keenly  enjoyed  these 
thrusts.  In  the  service  of  song  his  beautiful  tenor  voice  was  heard  as  that 
splendid  student,  F.  Sloan  Hall,  long  in  the  land  of  shades,  presided  over 
the  little  organ.  Smitten  as  Sloan  was  with  blindness,  it  seemed  as  though 
his  deft  hands  brought  out  more  wondrous  melody. 

A  pious  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  whose  edifice  stood  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Gay  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  Dr.  Kent  attended  there 
on  Sunday  mornings.  Sunday  nights  found  him  attentive  to  the  eloquent 
discourses  of  his  warm  personal  friend,  the  Rev.  Carter  Helm  Jones,  at  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  whither  at  times  he  induced  me  to  accompany  him. 
As  fellow- Virginians  illustrating  the  loftiest  traditions  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion, as  former  students  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  as  enthusiastic 
fellow-members  of  the  Trving  Club,  they  were  eminently  congenial  in 
thought  and  aspirations,  not  to  speak  of  similar  tastes  and  talents. 

It  was  in  his  company  that  I  had  my  first  introduction  to  the  culture 
and  refinement  of  Knoxville  society  in  a  private  home.    Gen.  Laurence  D. 
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Tyson,  then  first  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army  and  University  com- 
mandant, and  his  most  gracious  wife  gave  a  reception  at  their  then  home  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Henley  Street  and  Union  Avenue.  They  very  kind- 
ly invited  Mrs.  Mellen  and  myself,  but  the  former  was  kept  at  home  by 
the  clamors  and  demands  of  a  youngster  who  had  but  recently  come  into 
the  world.  Dr.  Kent  invited  me  to  join  him  and  Professor  Theodore  F. 
Burgdorff,  a  United  States  navy  officer  filling  the  chair  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering in  the  University,  in  attending  the  grand  function.  The  most 
vivid  memory  I  have  of  the  brilliant  occasion  is  that  I,  impressed  by  her 
charming  presence,  stopped  longer  than  good  form  dictated  to  converse 
with  one  in  the  receiving  line,  now  and  for  long  an  esteemed  matron  of 
Memphis,  But  for  a  graceful  move  of  significance  and  a  far-away  look  that 
was  meaningful  I  might  have  extended  the  pause  far  beyond  all  legitimate 
bounds.  I  envied  the  easy  grace  of  person  and  the  genial  plays  of  laughter 
and  good  humor  on  the  part  of  Kent  as  he  moved  about  from  friend  to 
friend.  He  was  universally  popular.  If  he  had  been  susceptible  of  falling 
a  prey  to  being  lionized  in  society,  that  fate  would  have  come  to  him  in 
the  five  years  that  he  dwelt  in  Knoxville.  He  was  too  genuine  and  unaffect- 
ed to  be  thus  spoiled. 

There  were  few,  if  any,  delightful,  cultured  homes  in  the  city  which 
he  did  not  know  as  a  guest  enjoying  unstinted  welcome.  It  will  not  be 
deemed  invidious  to  mention  one  wherein  he  enjoyed  a  rare  literary  fellow- 
ship, that  of  Col.  James  Van  Deventer,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
whose  accomplishments  would  have  made  him  feel  at  ease  in  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  Mermaid  Club  or  in  Samuel  Johnson's  Literary  Club.  He  took 
me  with  him,  I  recall,  one  Sunday  afternoon  to  visit  in  this  cultured 
home.  The  capacious  library  was  filled  with  the  rarest  and  choicest  volumes 
of  English  and  American  literature,  most  of  them  exquisitely  bound. 

From  his  personality  and  endowments,  he  was  essentially  the  con- 
necting-link of  the  University  with  the  social  life  of  Knoxville.  Pre-emi- 
nently sociable  in  disposition  and  unusually  gifted  in  conversation,  he  held 
this  position  not  only  because  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  but  regarded  it  the 
performance  of  a  pleasant  duty  he  owed  the  institution.  He  was  short- 
sighted enough  to  say  that  he  deemed  me  the  possessor  of  some  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  playing  a  somewhat  like  role,  and  the  facts  are  that  he 
endeavored  to  break  me  in.  How  sorely  he  was  mistaken  in  judgment! 
How  signally  he  failed  in  effort ! 

Appreciated  as  a  genuine  friend,  esteemed  as  one  of  nature's  noble- 
men, outside  of  his  professional  functions  it  was  by  his  activity  as  a  man  of 
letters  that  Dr.  Charles  W.  Kent  attracted  and  impressed.  As  lecturer  and 
writer,  in  Knoxville  he  began  to  display  the  direction  that  his  best  literary 
effort  would  take.  What  he  had  published  before  his  connection  with  the 
University  of  Tennessee  had  reference  to  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  In  this 
city  Southern  literature  came  to  engage  seriously  his  study  and  pen.  This 
field  saw  the  efforts  of  his  best  and  last  years,  as  the  fifteen  volumes  of 
the  "Library  of  Southern  Literature,"  of  which  he  was  literary  editor,  at- 
test. 

It  cannot  be  said  definitely  how  far  the  Irving  Club  as  an  influence  is 
to  be  credited  in  directing  the  trend,  but  that  it  had  a  share  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Immediately  upon  taking  up  his  work  in  the  University,  he  was 
elected  to  membership  in  the  organization.  Joshua  W.  Caldwell,  its  guiding 
hand  and  controlling  force  through  the  years,  was  always  deeply  interested 
in  the  South's  literary  expression.  His  yearly  assignments  for  papers  and 
discussions  rarely  omitted  the  subject.  Dr.  Kent,  whether  with  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  or  Sidney  Lanier  as  themes,  found  them  so  congenial  as  to 
afford  him  a  field  for  the  presentation  of  his  best  work  in  the  club.  The 
paper  on  Lanier,  reworked  and  enlarged,  was  read  before  the  Modern  Lan- 
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guage  Association  of  America  at  its  December  meeting  in  1891.  Reprinted 
from  the  proceedings  as  a  brochure  of  thirty  pages,  its  interest  lies  not 
only  in  the  fact  of  origin  in  the  Irving  Club,  but  in  the  form  of  a  scholary 
and  critical  study  of  the  South's  greatest  post-bellum  poet. 

His  next  publication  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1892,  and  was  entitled 
"The  Outlook  for  Literature  in  the  South."  The  pamphlet  of  twenty-six 
pages  says  that  it  was  published  by  request  of  the  lecture  committee  of 
the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  before  which  organization  and  its  friends  it 
was  delivered  as  a  lecture  on  February  12.  This  does  not  give  the  whole 
story  of  its  origin.  It  came  as  one  of  a  series  of  popular  lectures  in  a 
course  instituted  by  President  Dabney,  who  constantly  planned  to  keep 
the  University  before  the  public  in  a  good  sense.  Prearranged  with  the 
Association,  it  was  incorporated  in  a  popular  course  for  delivery  in  the  new 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium  until  that  of  the  new  Science  Hall  should  be 
ready  for  use.  Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith,  then  of  the  chair  of  physics  in 
Davidson  College,  gave  the  first  of  the  series  on  Martin  Luther.  The 
next  lecture  was  by  the  late  Judge  H.  H.  Ingersoll,  who  had  the  preceding 
summer  traveled  in  Europe,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  experiences  and  im- 
pressions. Other  lecturers,  it  is  recalled,  were  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Wait,  Profes- 
sor Forrest  R.  Jones,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Garrett.  The  object  of  the  course  was  to  bring  the  city  and  the  University 
into  closer  touch,  and  the  relations  they  sustain  to  each  other  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture  I  gave  in  the  course. 

It  was  with  a  degree  of  diffidence  that  Dr.  Kent  permitted  the  use  of 
his  lecture  for  a  more  permanent  form  than  oral  delivery  and  newspaper 
outline.  Intended  for  a  popular  audience,  it  did  not  profess  to  be  a  dis- 
criminating study  or  a  complete  survey  of  Southern  literature.  It  con- 
tained appreciative  and  deserving  references  to  Knoxville  writers,  who  at 
that  time  had  either  found  themselves  or  were  beginning  to  find  themselves 
in  a  literary  way.  After  citing  the  fact  that  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  had 
written  "That  Lass  o'  Lowries'  "  in  Knoxville,  he  gave  generous  praise  to 
Professor  and  Mrs.  William  G.  McAdoo,  J.  W.  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Eva  Wil- 
liams Malone,  and  Miss  Marie  Whiting.  Miss  Whiting,  who  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Edward  Cummings,  was  just  then  a  literary  per- 
sonage of  note.  In  competition  with  more  than  two  thousand  writers,  some 
of  them  celebrities,  she  had  won  a  thousand-dollar  prize,  given  by  the 
Youth's  Companion  for  the  best  short  story. 

By  reason  of  the  popular  phraseology  in  which  much  of  it  was  dressed 
he  did  not  hope  to  escape  some  adverse  criticisms,  but  least  expected  it 
from  a  source  whence  he  received  it,  as  he  confided  to  me.  At  the  time 
he  had  an  older  brother,  Henry  Thompson  Kent,  who  was  practicing  law 
in  St.  Louis.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  printed  lecture  the  brother  took 
the  liberty  of  criticising  as  entirely  too  rhetorical  for  a  staid  professor  in 
an  old,  established  university.  This  sentence  came  in  for  a  special  rap : 
"And  of  this  Union,  where  will  you  find  a  fairer  part  than  this  our  match- 
less Southland,  where,  with  the  murmur  of  the  purling  brooks,  that  kiss 
in  humble  love  our  giant  mountains'  feet,  the  chorus  of  the  woodland 
songsters  unite  in  perfect  harmony;  where  skies  of  blue  are  mirrored  in  the 
dew-drops  on  blossoming  flowers,  which  lift  their  tiny  heads  to  greet  the 
rising  sun  and  laugh  with  joy  in  the  pride  of  life,  while  mocking  birds,  mad 
with  their  own  delight,  revel  in  song  which  scorns  the  written  score."  This 
was  simply  an  outburst  of  poetic  prose,  and  sprang  from  the  rich  sentiment 
and  sectional  pride  always  in  evidence  in  his  life.  When  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  the  sentence  all  right,  and  did  not  believe  that  for  word  painting 
the  critic  could  improve  on  it,  he  was  reconciled  in  a  measure. 

Several  months  after  this  interview  I  found  that  Dr.  Kent  himself 
could  be  something  of  a  critic.    I  have  always  been  grateful  to  him  for 
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nominating  me  for  membership  in  the  Irving  Club.  When  I  first  entered 
that  body,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  had  the  impression  that 
each  paper  should  mean  a  distinct  contribution  to  original  research.  My 
first  assignment  was  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.  About  a  play  so  familiar 
and  much  discussed  it  was  a  problem  to  write  something  new.  To  the  study 
I  brought  much  English  and  Roman  history,  and  came  to  see  not  a  few 
parallelisms  in  the  Guy  Fawkes  gunpowder  plot  and  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar.  Upon  this  basis  I  built  a  plausible  conjecture  for  establishing 
approximately  the  much-mooted  date  of  the  production  of  the  play. 

How  the  paper  was  received  by  the  club  it  may  be  well  to  let  Mr. 
Caldwell's  second  chronicle,  that  for  the  year  1892,  tell.  After  speaking  of 
it  as  a  unique  piece  of  work,  Irving's  president  says:  "It  caused  an 
animated  discussion,  and  we  are  constrained  to  suspect  that  the  somewhat 
positive  dissent  expressed  by  Dr.  Kent  and  Mr.  Sanford  was  mainly  a 
manifestation  of  that  natural  conservatism  with  which  we  are  prone  to 
treat  new  opinions  when  suggested  by  others."  Despite  the  attack  on  the 
thesis,  I  had  much  enjoyment  in  its  development  and  presentation.  Some 
twelve  years  afterwards  a  compliment  came  from  Dr.  Kent,  when,  before 
his  Shakespeare  class  in  the  Summer  School  of  the  South,  I  was  asked 
by  him  to  repeat  it. 

Many  other  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Kent,  going  back  to  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  have  crowded  upon  me,  called  forth  by  his  death. 
Many  who  knew  him  in  that  heyday  of  life,  particularly  among  the  old 
University  boys,  will  testify  of  him  as  one  of  the  choicest  of  spirits,  and  feel 
that  his  going  has  meant  the  extinguishment  of  one  of  life's  joys. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 


By  Dean  Ferris 

The  spirit  of  service  has  dominated  both  students  and  faculty  during 
this,  our  first  year  in  the  great  war.  Of  the  class  graduating  in  June,  all 
but  two  have  offered  their  services  in  the  army.  The  call  to  arms  has  been 
loud,  and  lower  classmen  have  responded  in  large  numbers. 

Like  the  politician,  "we  point  with  pride"  to  this  demonstration  of 
patriotism  among  our  young  men.  But  there  is  a  fine  spirit  among  the  men 
who  remain  at  their  tasks  in  face  of  the  unrest  that  is  everywhere  present. 
Men  look  on  the  lesson  assigned  as  the  duty  for  the  day,  and  like  good 
soldiers,  they  must  do  their  duty. 

Graduates  of  engineering  for  the  past  twenty  years  have  entered  the 
service,  almost  to  a  man.  And  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  note,  not 
only  that  the  men  are  entering  the  special  service  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted,  but  that  because  they  are  fitted  by  nature  and  training  to  lead,  they 
are  accepting  positions  of  great  trust.  The  response  of  he  great  army  of 
men  trained  in  the  state  universities  of  our  land  has  shown  beyond  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  supporting  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  all  the  people, 
at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Now  that  the  test  has  come,  these  fortunate 
young  men,  whose  oportunity  for  education  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  the 
state,  have  recognized  their  obligation,  offering  a  great  force  of  trained 
teachers, 

As  a  nation  we  must  immediately  meet  the  condition  growing  out  of 
the  war's  demands ;  v'v/.,  a  greatly-increased  production  and  transportation, 
calling  for  technically  trained  men,  and  an  unusual  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  such  men  because  of  the  call  to  the  colors.  The  young  men  just  out  of 
high  school,  who  have  suitable  native  ability  should  be  encouraged  to  enter 
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into  training  to  do  this  very  important  part  of  the  world's  work.  If  the 
war  continues,  they  may  yet  be  needed  to  help  make  democracy  safe.  When 
the  war  is  over,  the  engineer  must  rebuild  what  has  been  destroyed,  what 
has  become  obsolete.  During  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  the  engineer  will 
have  great  problems  to  solve. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 


By  Dean  Turner 

During  the  year  1915-16  the  library  of  the  College  of  Law  was  in- 
creased by  the  purchase  of  about  800  volumes,  comprising  most  of  the  re- 
ports in  the  Reporter  Series,  published  by  the  West  Publishing  Co. 

The  faculty  was  increased  by  the  election  of  John  A.  Ayres,  Esq.,  of 
the  Knoxville  Bar,  as  Instructor  in  Pleading  and  Practice,  and  Evidence. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  EXTENSION 


By  Director  Keffer 

The  Division  of  Extension  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  was  established  July  1,  1914,  under  an  Act  of 
Congress  known  as  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  This  Act  provides  for  agri- 
cultural extension  work  to  be  carried  on  by  an  institution  in  each  State 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  original  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act,  approved 
July  2,  1862,  and  of  the  Act  approved  August  30,  1890,  to  be  designated 
by  the  State  Legislature  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  law  provides  "that  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall 
consist  of  the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agri- 
culture and  home  demonstration  to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in 
said  colleges  in  the  several  communities,  and  imparting  to  such  persons 
information  on  said  subjects  through  field  demonstrations,  publications, 
and  otherwise ;  and  this  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  or  colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act." 

The  Division  of  Extension  is  organized  with  a  Director,  Assistant 
Directors,  Specialists,  and  District  and  County  Agents.  There  are  seven- 
teen specialists,  nine  district  agents,  Seventy-six  county  farm-demonstra- 
tion agents,  and  eighty-six  county  home-demonstration  agents. 

The  work  undertaken  is  wide  in  scope  and  of  varied  character.  Each 
county  agent  works  under  project  prepared  with  especial  reference  to 
the  agricultural  needs  of  his  county.  His  work  is  arranged  on  the  com- 
munity plan.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  agent  to  visit  every  farm 
in  the  county  and  he  endeavors  to  make  every  demonstration  serve  the 
community  in  which  it  is  placed.  He  invites  the  farmers  of  a  neighbor- 
hood to  meet  him,  and  explain  to  them  the  character  of  the  work  he 
proposes  to  do.  His  purpose  is  to  introduce  improved  methods.  The 
average  increased  yield  of  corn  resulting  from  seed  selection,  deep  plow- 
ing, proper  fertilization,  correct  spacing,  and  shallow  cultivation  over  the 
careless  methods  usually  followed  in  handling  this  crop,  is  more  than 
twenty  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  only  recently  that  ground  limestone  has 
been  used  by  farmers  in  preparing  land  for  legumes;  far  too  many 
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Tennessee  fields  lie  bare  throughout  the  winter,  and  the  winter  rains 
are  carrying  the  best  part  of  the  soil  into  the  streams  and  rivers,  leaving 
the  land  gullied  and  unproductive. 

The  county  agent  asks  the  assembled  farmers  to  undertake  the  culti- 
vation of  a  field  of  corn,  of  soy  beans,  of  clover;  he  asks  them  to  sow 
the  land  that  has  produced  a  summer  crop  to  a  cover  crop  of  rye  and 
crimson  clover,  that  will  furnish  pasture  during  the  winter,  protect 
the  soil  from  erosion,  and  make  a  good  manure  when  plowed  under  in 
the  spring;  he  outlines  a  plan  of  hog  pasture;  of  cattle-  and  work-stock 
feeding;  of  farm  gardens;  and  when  these  and  other  kinds  of  work  are 
discussed,  the  farmers  suggest  the  man  in  the  community  best  fitted  to  do 
the  work;  one  man  agrees  to  make  the  demonstration  of  one  crop,  or 
operation,  and  others  are  assigned  to  other  men.  Every  type  of  farmer — 
rich  and  poor,  progressive  and  conservative — is  sought.  Each  agrees  to 
do  the  work  as  directed  by  the  agent  who  visits  the  demonstrators  at 
frequent  intervals  for  advice  and  direction,  calling  in  the  neighbors  that 
all  may  watch  the  development  of  the  crop  or  the  feeding  operation ;  and 
thus  the  demonstration  on  a  single  farm  is  made  to  benefit  the  entire 
community. 

With  the  successful  completion  of  a  demonstration  the  farmer  making 
it  is  usually  anxious  to  undertake  others,  and  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  in  a  very  few  years  his  farm  is  being  run  on  a  plan  devised  by  the 
county  agent.  It  exemplifies  the  best  principles  of  modern  farm  man- 
agement. There  is  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  a  due  proportion  of  live- 
stock to  the  area  and  quality  of  the  land,  and  always  there  is  kept  in 
mind  the  idea  of  economic  production  and  the  increase  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

The  value  of  the  demonstration  work  is  cumulative.  An  agent  can  do 
little  more  than  familiarize  himself  with  the  agricultural  conditions  of  his 
county  during  the  first  year  of  work;  though  the  demonstrations  made 
even  in  the  first  year  are  worth  far  more  to  the  county  than  the  cost  of  the 
work,  it  is  only  after  an  agent  has  been  employed  several  years  that 
the  full  value  of  the  work  to  the  community  is  apparent. 

As  a  result  of  common  interest  in  the  demonstration  work,  the  idea 
of  community  organization  has  developed.  It  is  clear  that  there  are 
many  things  which  can  best  be  undertaken  by  the  community  as  a  whole, 
just  as  there  are  some  things  which  are  best  managed  by  individuals. 
A  close  community  organization  representing  every  business  and  social 
interest,  must  result  in  many  benefits ;  it  offers  opportunity  for  cooperative 
selling  and  buying  thus  effecting  a  material  saving  to  all  concerned.  And 
it  is  sure  to  result  in  the  improvement  of  rural  schools  and  churches, 
in  better  homes  and  in  a  larger  and  happier  social  life. 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Extension  in  home  demonstration  is 
the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  girls'  canning  club  work  undertaken  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  From  the  first  it  was  organized  on  the 
club  basis,  and  the  purpose  was  to  enable  girls  in  the  country  to  earn  money 
while  learning  important  operations  of  farm  life.  In  the  natural  growth 
of  the  work  the  girls  have  been  given  lessons  in  home-making. 

The  interest  of  mothers  in  the  work  the  girls  were  doing  in  the  canning 
clubs  suggested  demonstration  work  for  them,  paralleling  the  field  work 
for  men.  The  county  agent  in  home  demonstration  devotes  her  attention 
to  girls'  and  women's  work.  Thus  far  the  work  is  planned  on  the  club 
basis,  and  it  may  continue  to  develop  on  club  lines ;  for  the  organization 
thus  provided  seems  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  promote  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  this  work,  the  bringing  together  of  country  women  more 
frequently  for  social  and  intellectual  intercourse,  where  they  may  discuss 
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the  problems  of  country  home-life.  At  every  meeting  demonstrations  in 
some  phase  of  farm-home-life  are  made,  and  the  women  thus  gain  many 
ideas  of  home  conveniences  and  furnishings,  of  food  preparation  and  cloth, 
ing,  of  dairying  and  the  care  of  poultry,  and  the  many  other  interests  that 
are  their  especial  care. 

Boys'  clubs  share  with  girls'  clubs  in  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Ex- 
tension. In  Tennessee  the  boys'  club  work  has  been  organized  on  a  com- 
munity basis. 

Problems  of  production  and  conservation  have,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  been  considered  seriously  and  developed  thoroughly.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  force  of  county  farm-demonstration  agents  and 
county  home-demonstration  agents,  many  emergency  agents  have  been 
employed  under  a  special  act  of  Congress.  The  number  of  these  agents 
is  included  in  the  previous  statement  of  the  organization  of  the  Division  of 
Extension.  Because  of  the  increasing  need  and  call  for  work  in  the  small 
towns  of  Tennessee  on  the  problems  of  conservation,  four  travel  agents 
have  been  appointed  to  take  care  of  this  part  of  the  work.  Every 
large  city  has,  working  under  the  Division  of  Extension,  a  city  agent 
and  an  assistant  city  agent  to  assist  the  women  in  developing  conserva- 
tion principles  to  the  fullest  extent.  Some  special  work  among  negroes 
has  been  started  by  the  employment  of  negro  agents. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Division  of  Extension  has  enjoyed  the 
helpful  cooperation  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  High  School 
and  County  Boards  of  Education,  County  Court,  business  and  industrial 
interests,  and  many  other  agencies  interested  in  the  development  of  Ten- 
nessee agricultural  communities. 

To  take  to  the  farmer  much  information  of  pracical  value  to  him, 
to  enter  the  farm  home  with  suggestions  of  value  to  mother  cvnd  daughter, 
to  help  train  farm  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
going  to  the  agricultural  college,  to  work  for  the  advancement  of  rural 
life  in  Tennessee — these  are  some  of  the  general  functions  of  the  Division 
of  Extension. 

The  Division  has  a  broad  field  of  usefulness.  Its  opportunity  of 
service  to  the  State  and  to  the  University  is  very  great.  In  these  war 
times  it  has  a  service  to  render  which  is  distinctly  a  National  service,  and 
it  is  meeting  this  opportunity  by  careful  planning  and  by  a  consistent 
consideration  of  war-time  needs. 


COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 


By  Dean  Wittenborg 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  H.  T.  Brooks,  Dean,  and  Dr.  L.  J. 
Desha,  Acting  Dean,  the  plans  to  improve  the  medical  teaching  in  the 
State  University  have  undergone  considerable  development  during  the  past 
few  years. 

Increase  of  Entrance  Requirements.  B.  S.  Degree 

In  1914  the  entrance  requirements  were  raised  from  a  high-school  to 
a  one-year  college  course.  The  last  class  admitted  on  the  high-school 
basis  has  been  graduated ;  all  present  classes  consist  of  men  with  one  year 
of  college  preparation  in  the  sciences.  It  is  a  fortunate  experience  to  find, 
in  increasing  numbers,  men  among  them  with  a  degree.  From  now  on 
the  premedical  requirement  for  admission  is  to  be  two  years  of  college 
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work  in  the  sciences;  this  is  considered  the  future  maximum  requirement 
for  entrance  into  medical  schools.  It  is  true  that  it  admits  the  student 
rather  late  to  his  professional  studies  and  it  is  hoped  that  eventually  a  year 
may  be  saved  by  a  better  apportionment  of  the  elementary  and  high- 
school  courses.  The  premedical  college  work  is  now  given  at  Knoxville 
under  the  direction  of  Dean  S.  T.  Moreland,  formally  Professor  of  Physics 
at  Washington  and  Lee  University.  In  committing  itself  to  the  six-year 
combined  course  the  University  considers  each  student  entering  upon  his 
premedical  work  at  Knoxville  a  candidate  for  the  combined  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Medicine.  It  will  therefore  grant  to 
each  of  these  students,  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  in  the  College  of 
Medicine,  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  medicine.  The  prescribed  content  of  these 
premedical  years  will  include  a  considerable  increase  in  Chemistry  and 
Biology,  those  fundamental  sciences  so  important  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. 

Improvement  of  Financial  Conditions 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  entrance  requirements,  combined  with  a 
policy  of  eliminating,  early,  weak  students  was  naturally  followed  by  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  students  and  of  the  income  of  the  University 
from  this  source.  At  the  same  time  the  expenditures  were  increasing 
rapidly  on  account  of  additions  to  the  teaching  force  and  a  number  of 
improvements  in  the  Laboratory  and  Clinical  branches.  This  brought  the 
College  of  Medicine  into  temporary  difficulties,  which  are  only  recent 
history.  In  this  hour  of  emergency  the  profession,  and  other  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  the  city  of  Memphis  interested  in  the  progress  of 
medical  education,  extended  a  timely  credit  until  the  State  Legislature 
generously  authorized  a  million-dollar  bond-issue  for  the  University, 
and  established  a  half-mill  general  property  tax  for  its  future  maintenance. 
In  doing  this  a  farseeing  Legislature,  realizing  the  important  duties  of  a 
State  University,  pledged  it  to  State-wide  extension  service  in  the  various 
fields,  among  them  Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  This  work  is  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Professor  William  Krauss,  who  has  been  recently  appointed,  with 
Drs.  Bass  of  New  Orleans,  C.  F.  Craig  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  W.  H. 
Deaderick  of  Hot  Springs,  a  member  of  the  Research  Committee  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Malaria.  A  full-time  chair  has  also  been  establish- 
ed for  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  but  owing  to  the  present  scarcity  of  men 
in  all  medical  activities  it  has  not  been  possible,  as  yet,  to  fill  it. 

Improved  Methods  of  Clinical  Instruction 

The  methods  of  clinical  instruction  have  been  largely  expanded.  In 
the  Division  of  Medicine  the  work  has  been  newly  organized  and  coordinat- 
ed by  Drs.  McElroy,  Haase,  and  Warr,  who  constitute  the  Administrative 
Committee  for  this  Division.  The  Chief  of  the  Division  supervises  the 
teaching  in  the  Out-Patient  Department;  he  selects  teaching  cases  among 
the  patients  and  distributes  them  among  the  various  clinics;  at  the  week- 
end he  meets  with  the  Staff  of  the  Out-Patient  Department  and  the  entire 
class  for  a  seminar  conference.  Once  a  week  the  entire  Staff  meets  at  the 
Hospital  for  a  Ward-Round  Conference,  or  in  the  Pathological  Laboratory 
where  the  study  of  some  case  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  general 
survey  of  the  case  and  a  discussion  of  the  specimens  secured  by  autopsy. 
The  vitalizing  effect  of  this  systematic  method  of  coordinating  and  improv- 
ing clinical  instruction— the  success  of  which  depends  upon  a  ready,  en- 
thusiastic spirit  of  cooperation  of  all  members  of  the  Staff— is  being  very 
distinctly  felt.  In  the  other  clinical  divisions  the  work  is  falling  rapidly  in 
line  with  the  pedagogic  standard  of  the  Division  of  Medicine. 
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The  University  has  educational  control  over  the  Memphis  General 
Hospital,  whose  dispensary  for  ambulatory  patients  is  located  on  the  Uni- 
versity grounds,  where  it  occupies  three  floors  in  Eve  and  Lindsley  Halls. 
In  its  various  clinics  over  one  hundred  patients  are  treated  daily,  and 
Junior  students,  in  sections  of  from  four  to  five,  receive  their  clinical  in- 
struction in  close  contact  with  the  patients.  All  senior  work  is  given  in 
the  hospital,  where  the  entire  class  is  present  during  the  day  and  part  of 
the  class  has  permanent  quarters.  The  responsibilities  of  the  former  clinical 
clerks  have  been  expanded  into  those  of  Junior  Internes ;  their  service 
rotates  through  the  various  wards ;  under  proper  guidance  they  write 
the  case  histories,  which  become  permanent  records  of  the  hospital;  they 
are  held  responsible  for  a  certain  number  of  patients  assigned  them ; 
they  give  anaesthetics  and  assists  at  operations. 

The  close  alliance  between  the  University  and  the  Hospital  is  made 
possible  through  the  broad  understanding  of  the  Hospital  Trustees,  who 
realize  the  economic  advantage  that  such  a  community  hospital,  organized 
as  a  clinical  institute  of  the  University,  has  over  similar  institutions  not 
allied  with  a  medical  college. 

Attendance 

The  attendance  at  the  College  of  Medicine  during  the  present  session 
must  be  considered  fair,  over  eighty  students  being  enrolled  in  its  four 
classes.  The  Freshman  class  is  the  largest.  Among  its  members  are 
several  who  have  secured  scholarships  from  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Sanders,  of  Nashville,  Trustee 
of  the  University.  His  special  interest  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  is  highly  appreciated  by  all  the  members  of  its  faculty.  We 
hope  that  his  successful  efforts  will  stimulate  others,  and  that  we  may  soon 
have  a  number  of  permanent  scholarships  established  here. 

Alumni  Reunion 

The  medical  alumni  of  the  University,  consisting  of  all  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Nashville.  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Memphis 
Hospital  Medical  College,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Mem- 
phis, and  the  University  of  Tennessee,  will  have  a  great  home-coming 
banquet  on  November  13,  during  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Medical 
Association  which  is  to  be  held  here  November  12th  to  15th.  It  is  expected 
that  at  this  time  Medical  Alumni  Associations  will  be  formed  for  those 
states  in  which  such  organizations  do  not  as  yet  exist. 


The  School  of  Pharmacy 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  operated  in  connection  with,  and  as  a  part 
of,  the  College  of  Medicine.  The  number  of  students  attending  this 
school  appears  to  be  far  too  small  in  consideration  of  the  character  of  the 
work  which  is  done  in  the  school,  and  the  advantage  which  it  offers.  The 
close  connection  with  the  work  in  medicine  gives  to  the  student  who  studies 
pharmacy  here,  an  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  his  subject  to  the  work 
of  the  physician,  that  is  generally  lacking  in  the  graduate  of  the  separate 
pharmacy-schools.  In  addition  to  the  regular  classroom  work,  which  is 
carried  on  by  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  drug  work  of  the  free  dis- 
pensary of  the  College  of  Medicine  (which  is  also  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment of  the  Memphis  General  Hospital),  is  under  its  direct  supervision. 
All  the  minor  preparations,  such  as  vehicles,  syrups,  and  elixirs,  which 
are  needed  by  the  dispensary,  are  prepared  by  the  students,  while  the  more 
important  preparations  are  made  up  and  standardized  by  the  instructors. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  1916-17  session,  cards  were  mailed  to  all  the 
pharmacies  of  the  State,  inviting  them  to  send  in  prescriptions  that  they 
had  difficulty  in  filling,  so  that,  with  the  laboratory  facilities  of  the  School, 
the  problems  could  be  worked  out  for  them.  During  the  past  twelve 
months  we  have  had  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  prescriptions  and  ques- 
tions, as  a  result  of  this  offer.  The  School  desires  to  continue  this  work 
and  to  serve  the  pharmacists  of  the  State  as  fully  as  possible. 

The  records  of  the  graduates  of  the  School,  who  come  before  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  continue  to  be  very  gratifying  when  compared  with  the 
records  of  graduates  from  other  schools.  Each  year  the  Board  offers  a 
gold  medal  to  the  student  who  makes  the  highest  grade  on  all  four  of  the 
subjects  in  which  he  is  examined.  Four  times  during  the  past  five  years 
this  medal  has  been  won  by  one  of  our  graduates,  while,  during  the  same 
period,  only  one  graduate  has  failed  to  pass  the  examinations.  These  facts 
indicate  very  clearly  the  character  of  the  work  that  is  done  in  the  School 
of  Pharmacy. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTH 


By  Dr.  Thackston 

In  the  year  1902  the  Summer  School  of  the  South  held  its  first  ses- 
sion. From  its  beginning  until  1915  it  was  financed  and  controlled  by 
authorities  separate  and  apart  from  that  of  the  regular  University  trustees, 
and  yet.  it  had  their  hearty  approval.  Funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  were 
secured  from  the  General  Education  Board,  citizens  of  Knoxville,  the 
County  of  Knox,  and  from  registration  fees. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  school  was  a  great  success  from  several 
points  of  view.  It  has  always  been  more  than  fortunate  in  securing 
large  and  widely-representative  faculties  for  instruction,  and  artists  for 
entertainment.  Many  men  and  women  of  national  and  international  fame 
have  been  found  in  every  body  of  instructors  and  entertainers  secured  for 
this  work.  In  fact,  the  regular  classroom  instruction,  open-hour  lectures, 
and  entertainments  have  been  of  the  very  highest  type.  The  faculties  have 
ranged  in  numbers  from  forty-five  the  first  year  to  over  one  hundred  in 
more  recent  years.  There  have  been  offered  each  year  a  great  number 
and  variety  of  courses.  Over  seventy-five  courses  were  given  in  1902. 
This  number  has  increased  over  one  hundred  per  cent  since  the  beginning 
of  the  school  and  will  for  1918  range  around  two  hundred. 

Not  only  has  the  school  offered  great  opportunities  and  advantages  for 
teachers  and  students,  but  many  thousand  of  them  from  throughout  the 
South  have  annually  availed  themselves  of  these  privileges.  Every 
Southern  State  has  sent  a  large  number  of  its  teachers  here  every  year. 
During  the  past  sixteen  years  30,543  teachers  and  students  have  attended 
here.  This  is  a  yearly  average  of  over  1,908  since  the  school  began,  and 
is  a  fine  showing.  This  record  shows  that  "this  school  is  in  every  sense 
the  Summer  School  of  the  South.  It  belongs  to  the  teachers  of  all  the 
Southern  States,  and  all  alike  share  freely  its  benefits."  No  institution 
of  like  nature  in  the  South  has  been  quite  so  large  and  influential  for  edu- 
cational up-lift  as  this  one.  In  addition  to  those  brought  here  through 
the  attractiveness  of  the  faculties  and  courses  of  study  of  the  school, 
great  numbers  have  returned  year  after  year  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  sum- 
mers of  Knoxville  and  the  delightful  East  Tennessee  hills  that  surround 
it. 

In  the  fall  of  1915  the  control  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South 
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was  taken  over  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  is  now- 
being  run  as  a  regular  part,  of  the  work  of  the  University.  Under  this 
new  control  and  management  the  school  will  continue  its  work  in  behalf  of 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  and  will,  if  possible,  make  this  more 
effective  and  efficient.  At  the  same  time  many  new  and  additional 
college-credit  courses  will  be  added  year  by  year.  In  a  word,  it  will  be  the 
aim  of  the  President  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  to  bring 
the  work  of  the  Summer  School  into  line  with  the  regular  college  work. 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


By  Professor  Dougherty 

For  many  long  years  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  has 
jogged  along  without  any  permanent  organization.  The  Association  has 
done  something  to  keep  the  light  burning  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
gone  from  the  University;  but  this  something  has  not  been  anything  like 
what  it  should  have  done.  The  love  of  our  Alma  Mater  has  died  down 
to  a  low  ebb,  and  through  the  days  of  poverty  of  the  University  there  has 
been  only  a  ray  of  light  coming  through  the  darkness  at  rare  intervals. 
This  has  been  due  not  so  much  to  lack  of  interest  in  the  University  and 
the  Association,  possibly,  as  to  lack  of  opportunity  to  express  that  interest 
in  some  concrete  way. 

At  Commencement  in  June,  1916,  a  small  group  of  interested  alumni, 
and  we  have  always  had  such  a  group,  got  together  and  decided  that  the 
thing  the  University  Alumni  Association  needed  was  a  permanent  organi- 
zation. This  sentiment  crystallized  in  the  procuring  of  Mr.  L.  R.  Neel, 
Class  of  '07,  to  undertaue  the  work  as  secretary.  An  officer  was  opened  in 
Science  Hall,  and  the  actual  reorganization  began.  The  preliminary  organi- 
zation was  completed  at  the  home-coming  November  11,  when  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  were  adopted. 

The  home-coming  was  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Association.  The  opinion  was  freely  expressed  that  the  day  was  the 
greatest  day  yet  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  University.  The  writer 
of  this  article  was  there,  and  it  did  more  to  make  him  realize  the  latent 
desire  of  the  alumni  to  be  of  service  in  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on 
by  the  "Institution  on  the  Hill"  than  any  one  thing  that  has  come  into  his 
experience.  Hundreds  of  former  students  were  present  and  they  were 
all  filled  with  a  desire  to  do  or  say  something  good  for  the  University. 
This  was  the  first  home-comii.g  in  the  history  of  the  University.  For  over 
a  century,  students  had  been  going  from  the  doors  of  the  University;  and 
never  before  had  they  come  back  in  such  numbers  with  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  the  University,  seeing  their  old  friends  on  the  faculty,  and  seeing 
each  other.  This  was  a  fitting  time  to  adopt  a  constitution  and  say  anew 
that  the  Alumni  Association  was  going  to  stand  for  more  efficient  service 
to  the  State  that  should  support  the  University  and  its  various  kinds  of 
work.  A  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  new  organization  launched 
upon  its  course  of  organization,  usefulness,  and  fellowship. 

On  this  same  day  the  team  of  the  University  met  Vanderbilt  and  won 
a  10  to  7  victory.  The  hundreds  of  old  students  who  were  present  began 
to  know  that  this  was  indeed  a  great  day  in  the  history  of  the  University. 
The  team  seemed  to  get  the  spirit  of  the  day  and  gave  an  object-lesson  in 
team-work  that  has  never  been  equaled  on  a  field  where  the  Orange  and 
White  was  the  major  contestant.  If  the  members  of  the  Association,  who 
saw  that  game,  were  to  go  into  the  work  of  the  Association  with  the 
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same  determination  that  the  Varsity  team  displayed,  nothing  in  this  State 
would  be  too  good  for  the  University.  The  home-coming  was  a  big  event, 
and  in  itself  was  sufficient  reason  for  the  organization  of  a  permanent 
office  in  Science  Hall. 

The  leaven  had  been  placed  in  the  bread  of  the  alumni,  and  it  began 
to  show  itself  in  a  desire  to  see  the  University  receive  material  benefit 
from  the  State,  and  to  realize  it  at  once.  The  alumni  office  published  the 
financial  condition  of  the  University,  and  compared  it  with  similar  institu- 
tions in  neighboring  states.  Wholesome  efforts  were  made  to  let  the 
former  students,  and  the  public  at  large,  know  that  we  were  overcrowded 
at  the  University,  that  we  needed  new  laboratories,  new  classrooms,  new 
buildings,  and  larger  everything  to  take  care  of  the  increase  of  students 
that  were  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  University  for  admission.  The 
registration  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  University,  and  the  growth 
in  registration  had  been  steadily  increasing  for  a  number  of  years. 

When  the  Legislature  met,  a  real  effort  was  made  to  let  those  in  office 
know  the  needs  of  the  University.  The  campaign  was  one  of  education  and 
enlightenment,  and  the  results  were  gratifying.  Of  course,  the  Association 
was  not  the  whole  cause  of  the  action  of  the  Legislature;  but  it  did  its 
part,  and  maybe  without  that  part  the  result  would  not  have  been  accom- 
plished. When  the  session  was  adjourned  the  University  had  been  voted 
$1,000,000  dollars  in  bonds  for  improvement  in  plant  and  equipment,  and 
a  half-mill  tax  for  running  expenses. 

One  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  Association  of  the  year  was  the 
beginning  of  a  publication,  The  Tennessee  Alumnus.  During  all  the  long 
years  that  the  University  has  been  sending  out  students  there  was  no 
circular  of  information  that  was  regularly  sent  out  to  the  alumni,  telling 
them  of  the  doings  of  the  students  on  the  "Hill"  or  the  whereabouts  of  stu- 
dents who  had  gone  away.  The  Alumnus  was  begun  as  a  quarterly  publica- 
tion, and  it  was  the  hope  of  the  Secretary  soon  to  make  it  a  monthly,  or  a 
weekly,  publication.  The  intention  was  to  make  the  Alumnus  the  voice  of 
the  Association  and  the  members  of  the  Association.  It  was  to  be  a  visable 
binding-link  between  the  alumnus  and  his  Alma  Mater,  telling  him  of  the 
good  things  that  his  institution  was  doing  and  keeping  him  in  touch  with 
the  University. 

The  Secretary  met  the  students  who  were  in  the  University,  thus  bring- 
ing to  their  minds  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  that  they  were  soon  to  become  members  of  that  Association.  The 
work  thus  carried  on  makes  each  student  become  an  active  member,  and 
he  will  always  continue  to  be  an  active  member.  The  seniors  had  a  special 
meeting  just  before  leaving  the  University  where  they  were  told  of  the 
good  work  that  was  to  be  done  and  of  the  need  of  their  services.  As  a 
consequence,  practically  all  of  them  became  members  and  went  back  to 
their  homes  with  the  news  that  the  Association  was  doing  things  for  the 
welfare  of  the  State  and  their  community. 

The  work  of  the  office  of  the  Association  was  an  enormous  task. 
When  the  office  was  opened,  there  were  about  1200  names  and  addresses 
of  former  students  on  the  records.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  list  had 
been  increased  to  about  5,000.  Many  of  these  were  not  accurate,  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be  accurate ;  but  it  was  known  in  the  alumni  office  that  the 
men  and  women  whose  names  appeared  on  its  list  were  at  one  time  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community  and  have  a  desire  to  know  of  and 
do  for  the  University. 

Local  organizations  of  the  Association  were  encouraged,  and  such 
organizations  were  made  at  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  in  Maury  County, 
Gibson  County,  Franklin  County,  Campbell  County,  Montgomery  County, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Fayette  County,  Haywood  County,  Rutherford  County, 
and  others. 
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Now,  that  this  fundamentally  important  work  has  been  organized, 
it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  our  old  inertia  will  never  more  prevail.  We  alumni 
must  consider  ourselves  individually  responsible  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
Association,  and  for  its  extended  activity.  Should  we  now  fail  to  keep  the 
interest  already  awakened,  sad  indeed  will  be  the  lapse.  Mr.  Neel's  resig- 
nation as  secretary  is  lamentable.  For  what  he  has  done  we  are  grateful. 
His  place  must  be  supplied  by  some  man — preferably,  of  course,  the  right 
man — and  supplied  promptly.  There  must  be  no  going  backward.  We 
cannot  stand  still.  We  must,  therefore,  go  forward,  and  go  forward  we 
will.   Come  on ! 


WHAT  AN  ACTIVE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  CAN  DO  FOR  U.  T. 


By  Bernadotte  E.  Schmitt,  '04,  M.  A.  (Oxford),  Ph.  D.  (Wis.), 
Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Western  Reserve  University 

The  primary  purpose  of  an  alumni  association  is  to  generate  and  stim- 
ulate an  interest  in  the  University  among  its  former  students.  The  af- 
fection for  Alma  Mater  which  men  and  women  carry  away  at  the  time 
of  graduation  necessarily  diminishes  as  contact  is  established  with  the 
world  of  life,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  steady  and  varied  propaganda 
that  the  graduates  of  even  a  few  years  back  can  be  persuaded  to  re- 
member what  they  owe  to  the  institution  which  trained  them  and  equip- 
ped them  for  the  ardous  tasks  of  bread-winning  and  fortune-hunting. 
When  Commencement  Day  has  become  a  memory  of  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
the  influence  of  university  days  has  usually  evaporated  with  tolerable 
completeness.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  in  any  way  to  reflect  upon 
the  loyalty  of  Tennessee  graduates,  but  describe  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  is  common  to  all  colleges  and  which  is  inevitable  under  the  pressure 
of  modern  life.  We  give  heed  to  the  tasks  and  interests  of  the  moment, 
we  cannot  spare  many  thoughts  for  the  boys  of  our  youth  and  the  times 
of  irresponsibility. 

An  active  alumni  association,  and  an  association  that  is  not  active  had 
better  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  lost  causes,  can  rouse  among  the 
former  students  of  the  University  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  doings 
and  progress  of  the  institution  which  will  be  of  high  value  to  the  institu- 
tion itself.  The  great  universities  of  the  East — Harvard,  Yale,  Priceton, 
Columbia — owe  their  greatness  to  the  devotion  and  enthusiasm  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  by  alumni  associations  containing 
thousands  of  members  who  are  eager  at  all  times  to  advance  the  glory  and 
honor  of  Alma  Mater.  And  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  college  which 
does  not  inspire  its  students  with  loyalty  and  gratitude  for  the  great 
benefits  received  at  its  hands  has  failed  in  what  is  perhaps  its  most 
noble  function,  the  development  of  character.  The  alumni  association 
provides  the  machinery  for  sustaining  this  loyalty  in  after-years,  and 
for  giving  expression  to  the  same. 

What  interests  may  a  graduate  be  expected  to  cherish  when  he  had  for- 
saken the  college  halls?  For  many,  perhaps  most,  the  athletic  enter- 
prises will  be  the  most  constant  reminder  of  campus  days.  Others  will 
always  listen  to  the  appeal  of  the  fraternity,  although  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted if  such  a  tie  is  stronger  than  the  call  of  the  college  itself.  Still 
fraternity  spirit  at  least  makes  alumni  keen  to  send  promising  men 
who  may  provide  "material"  for  the  active  chapter  and  correspondingly 
swell  the  general  attendance.  A  few,  imbued  with  the  scholarly  or  scientific 
spirit,  will  remember  the  golden  hours  spent  in  library  or  laboratory,  and 
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may  occasionally  visit  these  haunts  of  research.  Alumni  with  large  busi- 
ness interests  often  find  the  college  finances  a  profitable  field  of  investi- 
gation. And  there  is  always  the  man  or  woman  who  can  look  back  with 
pleasure  to  resounding  social  triumphs  and  who  may  be  tempted  at  the 
Commencement  season  to  join  in  the  revels  of  that  gay  time.  The  ideal 
alumnus  will  consider  all  of  these  matters  worthy  of  his  attention,  and 
even  if  there  be  no  special  interest,  he  will  be  fired  now  and  again  by 
shere  curiosity  as  to  what  the  old  college  is  doing. 

The  circumstances  of  my  life  since  I  left  the  University  of  Tennessee 
have  brought  me  in  touch,  in  fairly  close  and  constant  touch,  with  college 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  I  number  my  friends,  men  and 
women  whose  colleges  range  from  FEarvard  to  institutions  of  com- 
parative unimportance,  and  I  have  been  impressed  by  their  uniform  de- 
votion to  their  respective  colleges.  In  one  way  or  another  they  keep  in 
touch,  whether  by  attending  class  reunions,  subscribing  to  the  college 
paper,  or  fostering  local  alumni  gatherings.  And  I  often  ask  myself  if 
such  enthusiasm  burns  in  the  hearts  of  old  Tennesseans.  I  fear  that  the 
answer  is  not  very  encouraging:  however  ardent  a  few  individuals 
may  be,  the  majority  of  us  are  rather  indifferent,  or  at  least  there  is  little 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

At  this  point  the  words  of  Grover  Cleveland,  "It  is  a  condition,  not  a 
theory,  which  confronts  us,"  come  to  mind.  Wherefore  let  us  not  try  to 
explain  away  this  state  of  affairs,  but  rather  recognize  the  facts  and 
agree  to  change  them.  For  this  work  the  Alumni  Association  can  become 
a  most  effective  instrument,  is  indeed  ready  to  hand,  now  that  it  is  officered 
by  zealous  and  active  graduates.   What  should  its  program  be? 

First  of  all,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  a  serious  and  sustained  effort 
should  be  made  to  establish  some  kind  of  an  alumni  journal  which  can 
be  sent  to  every  alumnus  at  least  four  times  a  year.  Its  beginnings  may 
be  modest,  necessarily  will  be;  but  the  essential  condition  of  an  active 
interest  on  the  part  of  old  students  is  that  they  shall  be  accurately  and 
promptly  informed  of  what  the  University  of  Tennessee  is  doing  and 
proposes  to  do.  Through  such  a  medium,  it  will  be  possible  to  organize 
reunions  or  agitate  for  class  memorials.  Perhaps  the  more  recent  classes 
have  paved  the  way  for  the  older  ones,  and  it  is  high  time  that  they  did 
so.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Class  of  1904  has  contributed  nothing  to  the 
University  since  they  left  it,  and  its  memory  has  completely  faded.  I 
have  definite  information  of  the  whereabouts  of  just  five  of  that  Class: 
an  alumni  weekly  or  journal  would  surely  have  brought  us  together  for  a 
decennial  reunion,  and  have  shown  us  the  error  of  our  ways.  By  all  meaus, 
therefore,  let  the  Alumni  Association  find  some  way  of  informing  its  mem- 
bers about  the  University. 

The  University  is  in  need  of  funds.  How  much  would  the  alumni 
raise  in  this  time  or  distress?  Very  little,  probably.  Yet  the  eastern 
colleges  every  year  receive  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  from  their 
former  members.  Within  five  years  the  institution  with  which  I  am 
now  connected  has  added  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to  its  endow- 
ment and  property.  Tennessee  cannot  hope  to  measure  up  to  such  a 
standard,  but  it  should  not  be  said  that  her  sons  and  daughters  are 
penurious  and  niggardly.  Here,  then,  is  a  task  for  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion :  to  start  a  fund  for  the  general  assistance  of  the  University,  in  partic- 
ular for  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  Faculty.  All  over  the  land  alumni 
associations  are  working  to  this  particular  end,  Vassar  having  just  raised 
a  million.  Let  the  alumni  of  Tennessee  resolve  that  her  faculty  shall 
be  the  best  paid  of  any  institution  of  learning  in  the  South ! 

As  a  student  of  history,  whose  work  depends  absolutely  upon  an 
adequate  library,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  Alumni  Association 
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endeavor  to  interest  its  members  and  all  friends  of  the  University  in  fill- 
ing the  new  Carnegie  library  building  with  a  noble  collection  of  books. 
The  scientist  and  the  agriculturist  have  been  reluctant  to  admit  that 
just  as  they  must  have  laboratories,  so  the  scholar  in  philosophy  and  the 
arts  must  be  provided  with  books  and  books  and  still  more  books.  The 
Alumni  Association  might  very  well  suggest  to  classes  that  their  memo- 
rials take  the  form  of  endowments  for  the  library,  or  it  might  invite 
friends  of  the  University  to  give  money  (or  books)  for  the  same  purpose. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  activities  which  the  Alumni  Association 
should  undertake.  Once  it  has  accustomed  itself  to  propaganda,  new 
ideas  will  occur  faster  than  the  management  can  make  use  of  them,  and 
if  a  consistent  policy  is  pursued  for  five  years,  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
University  of  Tennessee  will  have  a  body  of  alumni  who  will  not  only 
return  to  Knoxville  for  important  football  games  or  commencement 
celebrations,  but  will  enthusiastically  support  the  University  with  the  leg- 
islators and  people  of  Tennessee. 


NOTICE 


It  costs  money  to  correct  the  list  of  former  students,  to  keep  them  in- 
formed about  the  University  and  about  each  other,  to  furnish  them 
with  a  publication,  to  visit  local  organizations,  and  to  maintain  a  secre- 
tary with  office  help.  In  the  case  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  the 
necessary  funds  must  be  raised  by  the  alumni. 

To  start  the  work  off  before  the  Association  is  well  organized  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  former  students  reached  by  this  to  help  more  liberally 
now  than  later  on.  Annual  subscriptions  for  from  two  to  five  years 
are  especially  desirbale. 

Will  you  not  fill  out  the  following  blank  for  the  amount  you  will  pay 
to  support  the  Association? 

PLEDGE  CARD 

   191.  

I  hereby  pledge  the  sum  of  $  annually  for 

a  term  of  years,  payable  to  the  treasurer  of 

the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  on 
 191   This  pledge  constitutes  a  subscrip- 
tion to  a  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  reorganization  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  including 
the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  secretary,  to  give  his  time  to  the  interests 
of  the  Association. 

Signed  

Class  of   

Address  


HELP  US  TO  KEEN  TRACK  OF  THE  ALUMNI 


If  we  have  your  name  and  address  even  slightly  wrong,  send  us  the 
correction.  If  you  can  learn  of  any  former  student  who  is  not  getting 
mail  from  the  office  of  the  Alumni  Secretary,  send  in  his  name  and  ad- 
dress. Write  us  of  deaths  of  alumni,  of  marriages,  of  changes  of  homes 
or  business.    Help  us  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  former  students. 

N.  W.  DOUGHERTY,  Alumni  Secretary, 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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LOCAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS 


If  the  reorganized  Alumni  Association  is  to  be  most  vigorous,  it 
must  be  fed  by  live  local  associations.  Every  city  and  every  county  that 
does  not  contain  a  city,  where  as  many  as  half  dozen  former  students 
live  can  have  a  local  alumni  association  if  the  members  living  there 
wish  it. 

The  first  thing  for  the  group  of  alumni  to  do  is  to  go  to  work  on 
completing  the  list  of  former  students  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
living  in  the  city  or  county.  Then  they  should  come  together  and  elect  a 
secretary  and  president.  A  report  with  a  complete  list  of  the  alumni  in 
the  county  and  names  of  officers  should  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
general  secretary  at  the  University.  From  that  time  on  the  general 
secretary  should  be  kept  informed  of  changes  in  the  list  due  to  mar- 
riages, the  coming  into  the  community  of  former  students  from  other 
places,  changes  in  the  business  of  the  alumni  and  reports  of  their  success, 
and  accounts  of  their  deaths.  The  aim  should  be  to  help  the  secretary 
to  keep  the  list  up-to-date. 

The  local  association  will  need  to  have  some  worth-while  work  on 
hands  all  the  time  if  interest  is  to  be  kept  up  and  if  the  members  are 
going  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  organization.  The  social  part  can  be 
stressed  a  smuch  as  desirable,  some  definite  work  can  be  taken  up  for  our 
Alma  Mater,  or  some  service  can  be  undertaken  for  local  educational  in- 
terests. These  suggestions  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  possibilities 
for  usefulness  for  the  local  association. 

If  your  county  or  city  is  not  organized,  get  together  as  soon  as  you 
can,  take  up  some  worth-while  work  and  be  sure  to  let  the  secretary  know 
what  you  are  doing  and  who  are  on  your  list.  If  he  can  be  of  assistance 
to  you,  call  on  him  at  any  time. 


IMPORTANCE  IN  LEGISLATION 


What  a  Well  Organized  Alumni  Association  Could  Do  In  Main- 
taining High  Standards  of  State  Legislation 


(By  Wallace  M.  McClure,  '10) 

In  a  democracy  all  genuinely  constructive  legislation  comes  in  response 
to  public  opinion  that  is  clear  and  unmistakable.  Correct  details  may  be. 
worked  out  by  conscientious  legislators,  but  the  underlying  principles  are 
determined  by  the  public.  The  effective  public  is  composed  of  those 
people  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  politics.  In  proportion  as 
the  number  of  people  who  are  intelligently  interested  in  politics  increases, 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  legislation  that  is  sound  in  principle. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  organization  among  university  men 
must  inevitably  raise  the  standards  of  legislation.  The  state  university 
of  any  democratic  commonwealth  is  naturally  the  intellectual  leader  of 
that  commonwealth.  It  has  come  into  being  as  a  result  of  the  instinctly 
felt  need  of  the  people  for  intellectual  leadership.  Its  alumni  go  out  of 
its  gates  broadened  and  deepened  in  their  capacity  for  thought  and  for 
accurate  judgment.  They  have  been  given  advantages  which  the  state 
gives  only  a  few  of  its  citizens.  They  are  expected  to  return  to  society 
a  proportionate  amount  of  service.   The  influence  of  university  men  will, 
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of  course,  be  most  effective  when  the  men  co-operate;  hence  the  public 
usefulness  of  the  alumni  association. 

"First  of  all,  naturally,  an  organized  alumuni  will  use  its  united  influ- 
ence to  see  that  the  very  basic  principles  of  democratic  government  is 
not  neglected  by  the  legislature.  It  will  see  that  the  education  of  the 
people  is  always  provided  for  by  their  government.  It  will  see  that  this 
education  is  well  proportioned  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  cap- 
stone of  the  whole  system,  the  state  university,  and  that  the  state  shall  raise 
and  expend  revenues  sufficient  for  the  adequate  support  of  this  institu- 
tion. The  alumni  of  the  university  will  realize  the  necessity  for  more 
thorough  training  of  citizens  from  the  very  begining.  They  will  also  ap- 
preciate a  fact  that  is  forgotten  by  those  whose  education  has  stopped 
short  of  the  university,  namely  that  if  the  people  of  the  state  are  to  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  progress  and  the  highest  social  life,  they  must  support 
their  university  and  expect  from  it  trained  leaders  and  public  servants. 

The  first  object  and  the  first  effect  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Alumni  Association  will  be  the  attainment  of  a  public  sentiment  that  will 
give  the  University  financial  and  moral  support  second  to  no  state  uni- 
versity in  the  entire  country. 

But  the  Alumni  Association  will  not  stop  here.  It  will  realize  that  an 
increase  of  revenue  demands  an  increase  of  fairness  in  taxation  and  it 
will  examine  carefully  the  tax  laws  of  the  state  and  point  the  ways  to 
increased  justice  in  principle  and  increased  adequacy  in  administration. 
It  will  realize,  furthermore,  that  in  order  for  the  public  to  obtain  reasonable 
returns  for  public  expenditures,  careless  and  "log-rolling"  appropriations 
must  stop,  and  it  will  demand  that  the  finances  of  the  state  shall  be 
controlled  and  regulated  by  an  executive  budget. 

University  alumni  will  also  realize  that  the  high  social  life  which 
the  trained  citizenry  of  the  future  is  to  enjoy  will  demand  the  con- 
servation of  all  the  natural  wealth  accumulated  in  the  soil  and  in  the 
atmosphere  and  will  guide  and  foster  the  conservation  movement. 

Finally  and  most  important  of  all,  the  organized  alumni  will  re- 
member that  only  a  race  of  men  and  women  that  is  strong  and  contented 
can  realize  a  more  perfect  society  and  the  full  benefits  of  university 
training.  All  manner  of  social  legislation  will,  therefore,  be  examined  and 
laws  will  be  fostered  for  the  attainment  of  health  and  justice  for  all  the 
people. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  most  important  things  that  an  alumni  asso- 
ciation of  the  university  should  accomplish  toward  setting  and  main- 
taining high  standards  of  state  legislation. 


SCHOLARSHIP  TO  BE  GIVEN  BY  BAND  OF  PHI  KAPPA  PHI 

ALUMNI 


By  Julian  Straus,  '12) 

Why  not  have  the  alumni  of  the  Honorary  Fraternity  united  in  an 
effort  toward  raising  the  scholarship  of  the  public  schools  in  the  country 
in  which  they  live  to  a  higher  standard?  Why  cannot  those  men  and 
women  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  college  education  and  who  have 
so  conducted  themselves  as  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  numbered  among 
the  scholars  of  their  university  seek  to  stimulate  that  spirit  among  their 
own  young  associates  and  friends? 

Two  graduate  members  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  were  discussing  this  sit- 
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uation  not  so  very  long  ago.  It  was  suggested  that  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  those  people  living  in  Memphis  who  were  numbered  on  the 
roster  of  their  Fraternity  be  secured  from  the  secretary  at  Knoxville  so 
that  an  attempt  could  be  made  to  effect  a  permanent  organization  of 
an  alumni  chapter.  This  alumni  chapter  was  to  have  two  objects:  First, 
to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  local  student  body  in  better  work  by 
means  of  a  prize  or  scholarship,  to  be  determined  later,  which  would  be 
given  at  the  high  school  for  the  student  making  the  best  average  for 
a  prescribed  course;  second,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those  young 
men  and  women  the  realization  that  when  they  should  have  completed 
their  studies  further,  there  would  still  be  the  same  regard  for  meritorious 
work  which  they  knew  in  their  high  school  days.  This  respect  for 
learning  in  university  life  is  embodied  in  that  band  of  scholars  who  are 
known  throughout  various  state  universities  of  our  country  as  members 
of  the  Honorary  Fraternity  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi. 

This  idea  was  carried  out.  The  names  of  those  graduate  members 
have  been  secured.  A  permanent  organization  is  now  only  a  matter  of 
days.  Knowing  the  interest  each  and  every  one  of  them  has  had  in  a 
higher  education  and  feeling  that  all  their  efforts  will  be  united  toward 
furthering  this  product,  no  difficulty  can  be  seen  in  completing  the  plan 
outlined  herein. 

Thus  an  interest  in  Phi  Kappa  Phi  will  be  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
those  about  to  enter  college.  Others  can  see  what  those  affiliated  with  it 
think  of  the  privilege  of  being  numbered  among  its  members.  It  will 
then  be  seen  that  those  graduate  members  are  trying  to  foster  a  better 
scholarship  and  perhaps  in  this  way  some  students  who  would  have  gone 
elsewhere  might  be  induced  to  come  to  the  University  of  Tennessee. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


Nothing  is  quite  so  convincing  as  figures,  so  we  are  giving  the  attend- 
ance at  the  University  of  Tennessee  for  the  past  ten  years  to  show  the 
steady  increase.  This  data  is  based  on  the  number  in  attendance  October 
26th  of  each  year. 


Year  Total  No.  of  Students 

1906    342 

1907    378 

1908    386 

1909    492 

1910    394 

1911    457 

1912    468 

1913    533 

1914    635 

1915    720 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  a  very  decided  decrease  in  1910 
which  was  due  to  the  raising  of  the  standards  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
State,  many  of  them  adding  a  whole  year,  and  to  the  raising  of  the  entrance 
requirements  to  fourteen  units.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase. 

The  University  has  not  only  grown  in  numbers  but  has  made  much 
progress  in  other  ways  as  well,  particularly  along  the  line  of  student 

activities. 

The  student  publications  have  developed  to  a  point  of  excellence  which 
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was  scarcely  deemed  possible  ten  years  ago.  The  Orange  and  White  is  a 
good  live  up-to-date  college  weekly,  the  U.  T.  Magazine  has  improved 
greatly,  as  also  the  Volunteer,  while  the  U.  T.  Farmer  is  a  new  publication, 
now  in  its  eleventh  year,  a  magazine  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
Agricultural  Club  by  whom  it  is  published. 

The  organized  clubs  among  the  students  are  some  indication  of  the 
diversity  of  interests.   They  are  as  follows : 

Agricultural  Club,  with  over  a  hundred  members ;  Chi  Delta  and  Philo 
Literary  Societies,  with  large  memberships;  a  large  and  active  Educa- 
tional Club,  Dramatic  Club,  Le  Cercle  Francais,  Glee  Club,  U.  T.  Tennis 
Club,  International  Prohibition  Association.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  a  large 
membership  and  is  of  great  service  in  the  student  life  on  the  "Hill."  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing  much  good  work,  one  of  its  newest  enterprises  being 
a  tea  room  which  is  open  from  twelve  to  two  every  day.  One  of  the 
splendid  things  being  done  by  these  organizations  is  some  settlement  work 
which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  students  in  one  of  the  poorest  sections 
of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  Honor  Society  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  which  was  first  or- 
ganized in  the  University  in  1898,  there  is  now  an  Agricultural  honor  socie- 
ty, Alpha  Zeta. 

Debating  is  carried  on  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  not  only 
locally,  but  in  annual  competition  with  other  institutions.  The  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Debating  Council. 

A  self  government  board  has  been  organized,  and  there  is  under  way 
a  well  organized  movement  for  the  establishment  of  the  honor  system  at 
the  University. 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME 


(By  C.  A.  Whittle,  '92,  Athens,  Ga.) 

Once  upon  a  time — I  decline  to  be  more  specific  out  of  consideration 
for  such  of  my  class  mates'  as  may  also  be  successfully  pretending  fewer. 
A.  D's  than  family  or  college  records  will  justify — But  once  upon  a  time, 
or  an  era,  when  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney  held  down  the  eruptive  crest  of 
that  ancient  and  classic  "Hill,"  it  was  the  privilege  of  our  class  to  receive 
its  finishings — nearly.  At  any  rate  two  or  three  have  become  ministers, 
which  certainly  is  some  record  of  preparedness  for  the  finish. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  our  class  in  those  days  to  know  and  learn  many 
good  things  of  "Uncle  Tommy  Jordan."  the  dean,  blessings  upon  him.  Who 
is  he,  no  matter  how  severely  he  may  have  been  dealt  with,  who  could 
ever  accuse  him  of  injustice,  of  bitterness  or  any  feelings  of  unkindness? 
Who  can  forget  that  tow-headed  runt  calf  story  that  often  did  service  and 
always  evoked  a  scream  of  laughter? 

Privileges !  Why  they  were  highly  privileged  in  those  great  days. 
There  was  Professor  Stone,  teacher  of  physics,  who  gathered  moss  a  plenty 
to  roll  to  the  presidency  of  Perdue  University.  He  obtained  valuable 
training  upon  us. 

Dr.  Plumb,  our  head  agriculturist  in  those  days,  is  down  in  black  and 
white  in  scores  of  yards  of  lectures  we  now  have,  which  he  so  improved 
upon  as  to  become  a  national  authority  and  writer  of  many  books. 

Prof.  Lamson-Scribner,  now  a  noted  agrostologist  of  the  federal 
service,  was  notorious  in  my  day  for  the  way  he  hummed,  or  was  it  singing? 
in  his  laboratory.   We  mounted  many  fungi  under  his  spell. 

Then  there  was  Doctor  Kent,  we  made  an  egregious  error  at  first  by 
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calling  him  "professor."  To  him  we  brought  much  execrable  English,  and 
many  times  wittingly  caused  him  to  blush.  It  was  such  a  glorious  blush. 
We  doubtless  afforded  the  gymnasium,  which  better  prepared  him  for  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

And  Dr.  Mellen  who  taught  us  all  the  French  we  have  forgotten,  the 
charming  enthusiast  through  it  all,  but  now  free  lancing  and  weilding  a 
typewriter  to  our  delightful  edification. 

And  Capt.  Matheson,  now  president  of  Georgia  Tech,  whose  military 
regime  we  will  never  forget  because  of  its  complete,  satiating,  unqualified 
thoroughness. 

And  Professor  Karns,  who  as  so  good  a  pedagog  as  to  be  "easy." 
Somehow  what  he  taught  has  stuck  like  nothing  else. 

And  Professor  Schmidt — "Cooper  D."  the  lightning,  left-handed  math- 
ematician whom  to  us  it  was  never  given  to  fully  appreciate.  Nor  did  we 
ever  soar  into  those  realms  of  mathematics  where  Prof.  Carson  presided. 

To  all  these  and  to  all  who  then  and  now  honor  the  teaching  roster 
whom  we  provided  much  raw  material,  another  toast  and  thanks  for  the 
tolerance  of  the  four  years  they  wrought  upon  and  gave  us  new  shape, 
outlook  and  aspiration. 

A  thing  we  never  learned  at  college  is  who  shot  Captain  Faubion 
with  the  cannon  and  spoiled  a  perfectly  good  coat?  Nor  was  it  given  us 
to  know  how  George  Marfield  ever  succeeded  in  getting  his  gun  mixed  up 
with  his  legs  just  as  Company  A  was  in  grasp  of  the  company  price.  Et 
cetera. 

Having  already  exceeded  the  space  limit,  we  preceed  to  say  that  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Georgia  has  a  small  U.  of  T. 
colony.  Of  course,  here  we  have  President  Andrew  M.  Soule,  who  for- 
merly gave  a  mighty  shove  to  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
Then  there  are  Professors  Fain,  Jarnagin,  Mrs.  Jarnagin,  Miss  Reese,  Pro- 
fessor Vanatter  and  the  writer,  who  have  drunk  at  the  U.  of  T.  fountains 
of  learning.  All  have  a  "homey"  feeling  for  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
which  if  not  manifested  in  the  flesh,  you  may  count  upon  in  the  spirit. 
May  Tennessee  win  from  Vanderbilt  and  Georgia  from  Tech. 


DINNER  FOR  ALUMNI 


At  noon  on  November  11  there  will  be  given  at  the  Atkin  Hotel  a 
dinner  for  the  University  Alumni.  Among  those  invited  are  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  State  and  Country. 

The  following  are  among  the  alumni  invited :  William  B.  McAdoo, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion; Judge  Ridley  McLean,  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  U.  S.  Navy; 
Dr.  H.  M.  Edmonds,  a  prominent  minister  of  Birmingham;  Senator  J.  B. 
Frazier,  ex-Governor  of  Tennessee;  Judge  B.  L.  Capell  of  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee; Hon.  Harvey  Hannah,  Railroad  Commissioner,  W.  B.  Stokely, 
ex-President  of  the  East  Tennessee  Farmers'  Association;  I.  W.  Austin, 
Federal  Judge;  John  McCall,  Gen.  C.  B.  Logan  and  Hon.  W.  W.  Oglebie, 
former  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  Tennessee. 

The  purpose  of  the  dinner  and  meeting  is  to  reorganize  the  alumni 
association  and  adopt  a  constitution. 

One  of  the  University's  weakest  points  has  been  the  lack  of  a  well 
organized  alumni  association.  But  plans  have  been  fully  worked  out  and 
the  University  of  Tennessee  promises  to  have  one  of  the  strongest 
alumni  associations  in  the  South. 

This  dinner  meeting  will  adjourn  early  so  that  all  may  hurry  to  Wait 
Field  in  time  to  get  tickets  for  the  big  game. 
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THE  HOME-COMING 


Because  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  our  first  real 
home-coming,  11  November,  it  seems  fitting  to  print  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  excellent  edition  of  the  Orange  and  White : 


STAGE  SET  FOR  HOME-COMING 


First  Reunion  of  Graduates  Will  Bring  Hundreds  of  Visitors  Back 

to  Campus 


Former  students  of  practically  every  class  of  the  past  forty  years  or 
more  will  gather  on  the  old  "Hill"  on  November  11th  to  renew  their  ac- 
quaintances with  once  familiar  scenes  and  faces.  A  good  time  is  planned, 
and  that  is  inevitable  anyhow  when  a  crowd  of  old  U.  T.  students  get 
together.  Nobody  will  be  strangers  long  and  nobody  will  dare  be  formal. 

Some  new  buildings  have  been  added  and  some  old  ones  have  been 
changed,  the  trees  have  grown  larger,  and  some  members  of  the  faculty 
have  left  and  others  have  been  added,  but  all  can  find  more  that  is  familiar 
than  that  is  new.  Old  College  at  the  top  of  the  "Hill"  is  unchanged  as  are 
East  and  West  Colleges.  The  walks  and  drives  have  not  been  changed 
much  in  location  in  many  years. 

While  the  past  year  was  the  last  one  in  active  service  for  "Uncle  Billy" 
he  is  Professor  Emeritus  and  will  be  here  to  greet  the  boys  of  the  past 
thirty-two  years.  Dr.  Wait  has  the  longest  record  for  any  member  of  the 
factulty  now  in  active  service.  His  genial  smile  will  welcome  former  stu- 
dents of  the  past  twenty-eight  yeaVs.  Judge  Turner  who  has  rounded-out 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  service  on  the  faculty  is  still  vigorously  car- 
rying on  his  work  and  making  a  place  for  himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  men 
who  come  under  his  influence,  which  nothing  can  ever  displace.  Dr.  Per- 
kins came  to  the  University  at  the  same  time  that  the  "Judge"  did  and 
numbers  his  friends  by  the  hundred  among  the  students  that  have  gone 
out  from  the  Institution. 

The  class  of  1872  will  be  represented  by  Mr.  James  Maynard  and 
members  of  practically,  if  not  all,  succeeding  classes  will  be  here.  But 
the  matter  of  year  or  class  is  not  the  important  thing.  If  you  have  ever 
been  to  the  University  of  Tennessee  as  much  as  a  term,  you  belong  back 
here  at  the  gathering  of  November  11th. 


CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  ON  THE  "HILL"  THE  MEETING  PLACE 
FOR  HOME-COMERS 


As  soon  as  possible  after  reaching  Knoxville,  Saturday  morning  come 
to  Carnegie  Library  on  the  "Hill,"  where  a  reception  committee  will  meet 
you.  Those  who  reach  the  city  the  day  before,  can  come  to  the  meeting 
place  as  early  as  they  wish. 

At  noon  on  Saturday  all  alumni  will  come  together  for  lunch  at  Hotel 
Atkin.  After  lunch  the  Association  will  hold  a  meeting  and  talk  over  plans 
for  the  future.  This  will  break  up  in  good  time  to  get  to  the  football  game 
on  Wait  Feld  at  2 :30  p.  m. 
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THE  CALL  OF  THE  HILL 


Youth  lingers  a  fair  fleeting  moment, 

Then  fickle,  she's  up  and  away, 
And  leaves  us  with  memories  fitful, 

Of  the  Hill  in  the  days  of  our  May — 

Can  you  see  in  your  dreams  the  old  campus 
In  autumn,  with  leaves  falling  fast? 

Can  you  catch  the  glint  of  the  sunshine 
On  the  brown  Tennessee  rolling  past? 

Can  you  feel  the  warm  hand  of  your  comrade 
Reaching  out  to  clasp  yours  again? 

Can  you  see  the  stiff-standing  battalion, 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  the  men  ? 

Do  you  thrill  with  the  throng  of  the  loyal 
When  the  Orange  and  White  claims  the  ball  ? 

Then  hark  you,  in  hushed  stolen  moments, 
For  the  voice  of  a  vaguely  sweet  call. 

'Tis  Tennessee's  call  to  her  daughters 
And  sons,  from  the  towns  and  the  farms ; 

'Tis  Tennessee's  call  to  her  children 
To  return  to  her  circling  arms. — '07. 


Student  Activities 


ATHLETICS 


By  Coach  Bender 


Athletics  at  the  University  for  the  past  year  have  been  very  successful. 
(The  football  season  was  started  with  new  coaches  and  with  many  of  the 
old  "stars"  of  the  previous  season  absent.  In  fact  practically  an  entirely 
new  team  had  to  be  molded.)  A  feature  of  the  football  season  was  the 
splendid  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  students  in  their  numerous  chapel  rallies 
and  their  good  rooting  during  the  games. 

The  new  athletic  field  has  not  yet  become  an  actual  reality;  but  Dean 
Ferris  is  working  hard  on  the  proposition,  and  the  field-program  is  slowly, 
but  gradually,  being  brought  into  definite  shape.  I  am  sure  the  Dean  will 
always  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  the  old  U.  T.  men  who  care  to  give 
their  "BIT"  toward  its  completion.  Wait  Field  is  at  present  inadequate, 
and  a  new  field  is  essential  for  the  proper  development  of  all  athletics. 
Athletic-Director  Bender  is  advocating  "Athletics  for  ALL"  but  lacks  the 
actual  space  to  carry  out  his  program.  The  question  of  physical  pre- 
paredness is  a  pressing  one,  and  the  University  should  make  strenuous 
efforts  physically  to  build  up  its  entire  student  body.  President  Ayres  has 
recommended  that  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  be  built  out  of  the  Million 
Dollar  bond  issue,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  before 
a  complete  system  of  physical  education  shall  be  established  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 
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Athletics  for  the  coming  school  year  are  in  a  somewhat  unsettled  con- 
dition. This  is  true  of  all  schools.  Already  our  assistant  football-coach, 
Mr.  Wiley  Wade  of  Brown  University,  has  been  called  to  the  colors,  to- 
gether with  many  of  our  old  and  new  men.  Tennessee  University  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  hearty  response  of  her  students  to  the  colors.  Her 
athletes  are  especially  making  good. 

FOOTBALL 

The  football  season  was  a  distinct  surprise  to  even  its  most  loyal 
followers.  Many  men  were  lost  from  the  previous  season,  while  the  new 
talent  was  practically  unknown.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  both  coaches 
were  new  to  the  South,  and  there  appeared  to  be  plenty  of  reason  for 
being  skeptical.  The  first  thing  the  coaches  tried  to  drive  home  to  the 
players  and  the  student-body  was  for  them  all  to  be  sure  that  they  had 
the  "correct  mental  attitude"  at  all  times.  The  result  of  this  teaching  was 
the  development  of  a  fighting  spirit  in  the  team  that  carried  it  through  a 
successful  season,  undefeated.  The  first  game  on  the  schedule  was  a 
victory  over  Tusculum  33-0.  The  second  game  was  another  victory  over 
Maryville  College  32-6.  The  third  game,  with  Clemson,  was  played  away 
from  home  and  was  won  only  in  the  last  two  minutes  of  play  by  a  score 
of  14-0.  The  University  of  South  Carolina  was  defeated  the  following 
week  at  Knoxville  by  a  score  of  26-0.  Forward  passes  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  winning  of  this  game.  Now  came  the  big  trip  of  the 
season.  Florida  was  to  be  played  at  Tampa.  The  long  trip  was  taken  with 
still  many  of  the  loyal  fans  most  skeptical.  The  team  to  them  did  not 
show  sufficient  speed  and  dash.  The  boys,  however,  returned  with  a 
victory  of  24-0.  A.  Hatcher's  great  punting  in  this  game  was  a  feature. 
We  shall  miss  him  next  year.  The  game  with  Chattanooga  University  was 
considered  an  easy  affair,  but  the  long  trip  to  Florida,  together  with  an- 
other trip  to  Chattanooga,  almost  cost  us  the  game.  It  was  all  Tennessee 
could  do  to  win  the  game  12-7. 

And  the  "BIG"  game  with  Vandy  was  only  a  week  away.  Again  spec- 
ulation went  wild  and  it  was  predicted  that  Vandy,  who  had  been  piling 
up  big  scores,  would  swamp  Tennessee  by  thirty  or  forty  points.  In  fact, 
it  hardly  looked  reasonable  that  a  team  could  take  two  big  trips  and  then 
come  home  and  make  even  a  reasonable  showing  against  its  strongest 
competitior.  The  unexpected  happened.  Tennessee  won  by  a  score  .of  10 
to  6.  Vandy  was  completely  outplayed  in  every  department  of  the  game. 
The  wonderful  Curry  made  only  one  long  run  for  a  touchdown  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  before  the  game  was  over.  A.  Hatcher's  place-kick  put 
the  Tennessee  boys  on  the  safe  side;  still  it  was  the  determined  playing 
of  every  one  of  the  University  boys  that  brought  home  the  "Bacon." 
The  crowd  was  the  largest  that  had  ever  assembled  on  Wait  Field;  and 
when  victory  was  ours,  pandemonium  broke  loose.  The  players  were  car- 
ried from  the  field  amid  the  great  cheers  of  over  five  thousand  people. 

The  cry  was  now,  "On  to  Sewanee."  Another  trip,  in  fact.  But  the 
boys  showed  their  mettle,  and  brought  home  another  victory  by  a  score 
of  17-0.  Morris  Vowell,  tackle,  in  this  game  plucked  a  forward  pass 
from  Sewanee  and  ran  98  yards  for  a  touchdown.  The  Sewanee  game 
cost  us  A.  Hatcher  for  the  Thanksgiving  game  with  Kentucky.  Things 
looked  bad.  Subs  were  scarce.  So  Hatcher  was  started  with  his  bad 
knee.  The  field  was  muddy  and  the  ball  heavy.  We  got  only  a  tie  with 
Kentucky  by  our  inability  to  punt  and  to  return  punts  and  Hatcher's  in- 
ability to  place-kick.  Not  a  game,  however,  was  lost,  and  Tennessee  made 
a  total  of  168  points  to  the  opponents'  19.  The  prospects  for  a  good  team 
at  Tennessee  for  1917  were  the  brightest  in  her  history  until  war  was  de- 
clared against  Germany.    It  is  hard  to  tell  what  the  year  will  bring  forth. 
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BASKETBALL 

The  basketball  team  of  1917  played  the  heaviest  schedule  in  the 
history  of  the  Institution.  All  the  games  were  not  won,  but  the  team 
finished  with  a  percentage  of  750,  winning  ten  out  of  15  games.  The 
University  of  Kentucky  was  defeated  four  straight  games,  an  event  never 
before  accomplished.  Maryville  college,  who  defeated  Tennessee  in  an 
early-season  game  before  the  team  was  definitely  picked,  lost  the  two  last 
games  to  the  University  by  good  scores.  The  University  of  Virginia  was 
defeated  at  Charlottesville  in  a  hotly-contested  game  by  a  score  of  24-21. 
Tennessee  lost  only  one  home-game,  that  to  Maryville  in  early  season,  the 
other  four  games  were  lost  on  a  hard  eastern  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  we  met  teams  slightly  out  of  our  class  and  where  we  played  on 
floors  twice  as  large  as  we  were  accustomed  to  play  on.  In  fact,  the  handi- 
cap of  not  having  good  playing-quarters  injures  the  University  team  at 
least  fifty  percent.   The  scores  follow : 


Tennessee,  36 
Tennessee,  13 
Tennessee,  35 
Tennessee,  28 
Tennessee,  23 
Tennessee,  22 
Tennessee,  17 
Tennessee,  17 
Tennessee,  19 
Tennessee,  24 
Tennessee,  31 
Tennessee,  27 
Tennessee,  30 
Tennessee,  30 


Tusculum,  11 
Marvville,  21 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  19 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  18 
Kentucky,  20 
Kentucky,  19 
Tusculum,  18 
V.  P.  I.,  41 
Washington  &  Lee,  28 
Virginia  University,  21 
Maryville,  17 
Kentucky,  25 
Kentucky,  10 
Maryville,  23 

BASEBALL 


The  baseball  season  was  started  this  year  with  only  three  men  from 
last  year's  team  to  begin  with.  All  the  pitchers  were  gone,  and  freshmen 
twirlers  had  to  be  relied  upon.  The  war  had  a  tendency  to  break  up  the 
schedule  and  put  the  boys  in  the  wrong  frame  of  mind  to  play  good  ball. 


the  team's  work.  The 

team  managed,  however,  to  play  eight 

winning  the  majority. 

Tennessee, 

21 

Transylvania,  0 

Tennessee, 

11 

Deaf  Mutes,  1 

Tennessee, 

9 

Deaf  Mutes,  2 

Tennessee, 

15 

Knoxville  High,  0 

Tennessee, 

12 

Central  High,  0 

Tennessee, 

6 

City  League,  3 

Tennessee, 

0 

Kentucky,  1 

Tennessee, 

2 

Vanderbilt,  8 

Tennessee, 

10 

Vanderbilt,  3 

Tennessee, 

6 

Chattanooga  Southern  League,  9 

Tennessee, 

5 

Georgetown  University,  4 

Tennessee, 

4 

Georgetown  University,  3 

Tennessee, 

9 

Alabama,  8 

Tennessee, 

0 

Alabama,  3 

Tennessee, 

2 

Miss.  A.  &  M.,  8 

Tennessee, 

4 

Miss.  A.  &  M.,  7 

Tennessee, 

3 

Maryville,  0 

Tennessee, 

4 

Maryville,  5 
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CROSS  COUNTRY 

Under  the  guidance  of  Capt.  Joe  Lovell,  interclass  cross-country  run- 
ning was  again  established.  A  meet  was  held  the  Saturday  preceding 
Thanksgiving  Day,  about  15  men  taking  part.  The  course  led  from  the 
Country  Club  to  the  athletic  field.  A  gold,  a  silver  and  a  bronze  medal 
were  given  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  place.  Capt.  Joe  Lovell  won 
first  place,  covering  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  in  seventeen  minutes 
and  twenty-two  and  2-5  seconds.  M.  T.  Bond  took  second  place,  and  J.  T. 
Hart  took  third  place.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  cross-country  running  will  be- 
come a  permanent  event  at  the  University.  This  form  of  sport  will  cater 
to  many  boys  who  are  not  able  to  play  the  hard  game  of  football. 

TRACK 

The  University  undertook  to  have  a  track  team,  and  with  a  fair  degree 
of  success.  While  no  meets  were  won,  the  effort  showed  that  the  Uni- 
versity has  many  men  who  could  well  represent  the  school  in  track.  One 
meet  was  held  with  V.  P.  I.  at  Blacksburg,  V.  P.  I.  winning  by  a  good 
score.  The  showing  made  by  our  men  in  many  of  the  events,  however, 
in  which  we  won  first  place  has  encouraged  them  to  a  greater  effort  for 
next  year.  The  lack  of  proper  training  facilities  and  of  a  track  has  some- 
what discouraging  effect  upon  the  boys. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC  TRACK  MEET 

This  meet  was  called  off  this  year  because  of  the  war.  The  University 
does  not  intend  by  any  means  to  drop  the  holding  of  this  meet,  and  as  soon 
as  the  new  athletic  field  is  developed  the  meet  is  to  be  made  a  big  affair. 

FACULTY-SENIOR  BASEBALL 

The  annual  faculty-senior  ball  game  was  won  this  year  by  the  "Honor- 
able Faculty"  by  the  score  of  4-0.  The  faculty  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  their  enthusiasm  concerning  the  victory. 

TENNIS 

The  season  was  unusually  wet  for  good  tennis;  so  class  tournaments 
could  not  be  held.   One  intercollegiate  meet  was  held  with  Georgia  Tech., 
at  Atlanta,  in  which  Tennessee  made  a  good  showing. 
Doubles — Won  by  Tech. 

Singles — Tennessee  won  one  match,  and  lost  one  match. 
INTERCLASS  ATHLETICS 

The  class  of  1917  again  made  such  a  record  as  to  entitle  them  to  the 
cup  awarded  by  the  Cooperative  Book  Store. 

Football — The  Seniors  defeated  the  Juniors  6-0  in  their  annual  strug- 
gle. The  Freshman-Sophomore  contest  was  a  bitter  one,  ending  in  a  tie- 
score,  0-0.  Both  teams  refused  to  play  the  tie  off,  and  so  the  football 
supremacy  rested  with  the  Seniors. 

Basketball — The  Seniors  defeated  the  Juniors  and  the  Freshmen,  the 
Freshmen  defeating  the  Sophomores.  The  games  were  hotly  contested 
and  created  considerable  class  spirit,  large  crowds  attending  the  games. 

Baseball — The  Seniors  won  from  the  Juniors  and  lost  to  the  Freshmen, 
the  Freshmen  and  the  Sophomores  played  a  tie-game  called  on  account  of 
darkness. 

Track — The  interclass  meet  this  year  was  especially  interesting.  The 
Freshmen  won  with  41  points,  the  Sophomores  scored  39  points  to  the 
Juniors'  22  and  the  Seniors'  14.  The  meet  brought  out  many  men,  and 
dashes  especially  were  closely  contested. 
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THE  GLEE  CLUB 


By  Hugh  R.  Go-forth,  Jr.,  Special,  '17 

The  University  of  Tennessee  Glee  Club  started  on  its  annual  trip  on 
April  8,  1917.  The  Club  was  composed  of  twenty-seven  members,  including 
two  quartettes— DeFord,  Cate,  Jones,  and  Goforth,  and  Rawlings,  Menden- 
hal,  McCoy  and  Hedgecock ;  a  eukulele  trio — Goforth,  Sexton,  and  Snow- 
den;  a  soloist — Mr.  Carol  Ault,  and  a  "Plankaphone"  invented  and  played 
by  Chas.  Sexton. 

Leaving  Sunday  afternoon,  the  Club  spent  the  night  in  Chattanooga, 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  week  played  at  Fayetteville,  Lewisburg,  Colum- 
bia, Gallatin,  Murfreesboro,  and  Chattanooga.  Throughout  the  trip  the 
Club  played  to  large  and  appreciative  audiences,  and  about  two  weeks 
after  its  return  to  Knoxville  gave  a  concert  at  Staub's  Theatre  before 
more  than  six  hundred  people. 

At  every  town  the  Club  was  entertained  with  teas,  dances,  and  auto- 
mobile rides,  and  at  many  of  the  towns  several  of  the  boys  were  invited 
to  stay  at  the  homes  of  friends. 

Everywhere  the  Club  stopped,  the  members  were  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  on  every  hand  people  went  out  of  their  way  to  congratulate 
them  on  their  excellent  programme  and  voices.  They  set  an  example  to 
all  of  the  travelling  organizations  on  the  hill  by  their  conduct — twenty- 
seven  boys  riding  in  a  private  car  for  a  week,  and  not  a  fight  or  argument, 
and  no  breaking  of  hotel  furniture. 

At  each  performance,  announcement  was  made  between  acts  of  our 
"million  dollars,"  and  the  boys  and  girls  were  urged — especially  the  girls — 
to  talk  to  the  members  of  the  Club  about  Tennessee  and  to  come  up  next 
fall.  In  this  way  the  Club  proved  a  good  advertisement  for  the  University. 
Nearly  all  the  old  members,  except  seniors,  will  be  on  the  hill  in  1917-1918, 
and  with  the  tales  of  last  year's  trip  that  will  be  circulated  around  there 
should  be  freshmen  galore  with  good  voices  clamoring  for  a  try-out.  With 
such  a  successful  start  the  Glee  Club  will  be  in  a  year  or  two  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  popular  organizations  on  the  Hill. 


THE  TENNESSEE  DRAMATIC  CLUB 


By  Hugh  R.  Goforth,  Jr.,  Special,  '17 

The  Dramatic  Club  of  1917  gave,  in  "The  Misleading  Lady,"  the  best 
play  of  its  history.  This  was  due  not  simply  to  the  play  itself  and  the 
excellent  direction  of  Miss  Carrie  Quincy,  but  to  the  new  way  in  which 
the  members  of  the  cast  were  selected.  Try-outs  such  as  are  held  in  all  the 
large  Eastern  dramatic  clubs  were  held,  and  each  member  of  the  club 
was  given  a  chance  to  show  his  ability  in  any  part  for  which  he  thought 
he  was  fitted.  The  play  was  an  extremely  difficult  one  for  amateurs  to 
present,  and  after  the  performance  everywhere  was  heard  the  remark, 
"It  was  the  best  amateur  play  I  have  ever  seen !" 

Every  detail  of  stage  business,  scenery,  and  property  was  worked  out 
beforehand  so  that  on  the  last  night  the  play  went  off  in  professional  style 
without  a  hitch. 

The  cast  was  composed  of : 

Helen  Steele  Rachael  Cooke 

Jack  Craigen  Clifford  Penland 

Henry  Tracy    Flinn  Rogers 
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Charging  Through  Vandy 


"Boney,"  Who  Thinks  He  Is  Napoleon. 

"Keen"  Fitzpatrick  

Steven  Wetherby  

John  W.  Cannell  

Mrs.  Cannell  

"Babe"  Merrill  

"Spider"  Sanborn  

Tim  McMahon  

Bill  Fagan  

Sidney  Parker  

Jane  Wentworth  

Amy  Foster  

Grace  Buchanan  


 James  Wynn 

Hugh  G.  Goforth 


 Chas.  Kemp 

.W.  B.  Shoulders 


 Felix  Davis 

Virginia  Brister 
.Gertrude  Jones 


__H.  N.  Payne 
..Rolfe  Moody 
.-Rosa  Mebane 
.S.  D.  McGrew 
R.  S.  Edwards 


Sadie  Ramsay 


A  trip  was  to  have  been  made  to  Chattanooga  and  possibly  Atlanta,  but 
owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  called  off.  The  proceeds  of  the 
club  were  given  to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  following  are  extracts  gleaned  from  the  press  notices : 

"Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Miss  Rachael  Cooke  for  her 
almost  perfect  playing  of  the  part  of  the  'Misleading  Lady.'  She  well 
played  the  part  of  the  modern  woman,  somewhat  of  a  flirt  and  apparently 
having  no  serious  thoughts,  but  very  lovable  and  when  one  examines  her 
closely  (under  a  bell-jar)  a  very  excellent  character. 

"Clifford  Penland  was  suited  for  the  part  of  Jack  Craigen,  'Misled,' 
and  he  played  his  part  well.  He  went  about  his  love-making,  his  'taming'  of 
women,  his  handling  of  the  crazy  man,  and  his  affair  with  Tracy,  Helen's 
fiance,  in  a  businesslike  manner  which  could  not  fail  to  secure  satisfactory 
results. 

"The  part  of  Henry  Tracy,  Miss  Steele's  fiance,  was  well  taken  my 
Flynn  Rogers.  Rogers  possesses  natural  stage  ability,  and  his  part  of  the 
jealous  and  selfish  lover  was  excellently  played  and  was  very  natural  and 
true  to  life. 

"James  Wynn  may  rightfully  be  called  one  of  the  'Shining  Lights'  of 
the  performance.  In  his  acting  of  the  part  of  "Boney,"  the  crazy  man,  he 
made  himself  popular  with  the  audience  and  was  often  encored  for  his 
excellent  acting.  His  part  was  a  difficult  one,  but  did  not  seem  so  to  Wynn. 
At  one  minute  he  was  Napoleon,  the  great  general  and  emperor,  at  this 
time  he  seemed  to  reflect  dignity,  royalty,  and  power;  the  next  minute  he 
was  but  a  whining,  cowardly  lunatic,  pleading  for  mercy.  Wynn  helped 
wonderfully  to  make  the  performance  a  great  success. 

"Hoyt  Payne  in  another  character  part  was  also  good.  He  was 
Stephen  Wetherby,  the  guest,  the  effeminate  society  man,  who  meant  well 
but  always  did  and  said  the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time.  His  lack  of 
tact,  which  he  thought  he  was  using,  was  appauling. 

"H.  R.  Goforth  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  S.  D.  McGrew  and  R.  S. 
Edwards  as  'drunks'  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  play.  Goforth  was 
the  typical,  live,  and  bustling  reporter  of  the  present,  anxious  for  news  and 
going  to  any  extreme  after  it,  but  when  he  did  get  a  good  story  he  left  it 
unwritten  because  of  its  delicate  nature." 


The  scholastic  year  of  1916-1917  found  the  University  of  Tennessee 
gradually  growing  and  expanding  in  every  department  of  its  tireless  and 
unceasing  efforts  to  mould  and  turn  out  leaders  for  our  nation's  use.  In 
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spite  of  the  most  hindering  of  handicaps — the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  (an 
impediment  which  will  be  greatly  overcome  by  the  recent  "Million  Dollar" 
bond  issue,  etc.,  passed  by  the  State  Legislature) — great  strides  were  made 
toward  raising  the  standards  of  every  activity  into  which  the  University 
entered.    Especially  was  this  true  of  the  Debating  Teams. 

_  In  April,  1917,  Tennessee  suddenly  came  to  the  realization  that  she  was 
facing  the  hardest  schedule  of  her  entire  debating  history.  Not  only  had 
she  to  meet  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  ancient  foes  worthy  of  any 
contender's  steel,  in  the  annual  Triangular  League,  but  in  addition,  Mary- 
ville.  Yet  the  Goddess  of  Fortune  did  not  seem  to  be  mercifully  inclined 
toward  those  who  were,  so  to  speak,  up  against  it,  and  she  began  to  cast 
various  stumbling-blocks  into  the  path  of  old  U.  T.  First  of  all,  the 
entire  debating  team  was  composed  of  practically  new  and  untried  mater- 
ial; as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  such  a  dearth  of  even  "would-be" 
debaters  that  only  by  the  most  persistent  coaxing  and  begging  were  enough 
men  induced  to  come  out  and  try  for  the  teams.  It  seemed  as  if  some  who 
really  were  capable  were  afraid  of  sacrificing  their  own  interests  in  order 
that  they  might  work  for  old  U.  T.  May  such  a  spirit  never  again  be 
displayed  on  the  "Hill."  Then  after  the  teams  were  selected,  it  was  found 
that  instead  of  one  question,  two  different  questions  were  to  be  argued. 
This,  of  course,  required  a  complete  change  of  the  personnel  of  the  teams, 
and  also  a  change  of  tactics.  And  then,  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  blue 
sky,  it  was  learned  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  procure  a  coach. 
Finally,  however,  thanks  to  Doctor  Glocker's  untiring  work,  a  coach — and 
a  good  one — was  secured.  But  then  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  only  a 
week's  time  in  which  to  prepare  each  set  of  teams  for  their  debates. 

Limited  in  time,  as  they  were,  the  boys  worked  doubly  hard,  and  on 
Friday,  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1917,  the  team  composed  of  Isaac  Corkland 
and  Carl  Gardner  met  the  Emory  and  Henry  contingent,  and  the  team 
composed  of  S.  Allenberg,  B.  W.  Frazier,  and  Oscar  McPeak  went  to 
Maryville.  The  question  debated  in  both  contests  was :  That  compulsory 
arbitration  of  disputes  of  all  railways  engaged  in  Interstate  Commerce 
should  be,  adopted.  No  alibis  will  be  given.  We  debated  long  and  loud — 
we  fought,  jaw  and  tongue — we  lost.  Amen!  Such  is  the  price  of  over- 
confidence.  Great  surprises  are  sometimes  done  up  in  small  schools. 
Future  Tennessee  teams,  beware! 

On  April  21,  1917,  Saturday,  the  team  composed  of  H.  H.  Fowler  and 
Elmer  Lambdin  succumbed  to  the  Florida  "Gators"  at  South  Carolina. 
The  vote  was  3  to  2.  At  the  same  time  the  team  composed  of  R.  R. 
Miller  and  Louis  Binstock  was  biting  the  dust — or  should  I  say  the  ever- 
glades?— in  the  wilds  of  Africa  (no,  I  mean  Florida — same  thing,  negro 
population  down  there  3  to  1).  This,  however,  is  not  an  alibi,  dear  South 
Carolina.  The  vote  here  also  was  3  to  2.  If  we  had  only  had  the  wisdom 
to  bribe  one  of  the  judges — but  then  Florida  after  all  is  a  prohibition 
State.  What's  the  use !  The  question  used  in  both  debates  was :  That  the 
Literacy  Test  Should  be  Adopted. 

The  alternates,  G.  S.  Sutton,  C.  R.  Morse,  H.  E.  Ragland,  and  Stone 
Landes  are  to  be  congratulated.  They  are  the  only  ones  who  did  not 
lose.  It  really  is  pleasant  to  think  of  that.  Although  there  is  a  saying 
that  "there's  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk,"  let  me  add  that  very  profitable 
lessons  may  be  lapped  up  from  that  very  self-same  liquid.  Future  Ten- 
nessee teams,  take  notice !  Prepare,  practice  and  then  prepare  some  more. 
Do  not  be  a  last-minute  fiend.  Count  every  battle  as  your  hardest,  and 
consider  no  team  weak. 

I  shall  add  only  a  few  words  regarding  the  Literary  Societies :  the 
Chi  Delta  and  Philomathesian.  Both  these  institutions  have  been  doing 
splendid  work,  but  they  must  bestir  themselves  more  and  make  public 
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speaking  one  of  the  foremost  college  activities,  especially  since  football 
is  not  being  played  this  year  at  old  U.  T.  Finances  should  be  handled 
systematically.  This  is  given  not  in  the  spirit  of  censure,  but  of  exhorta- 
tion. Let  me  then  wish  you,  old  U.  T.,  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  year 
in  every  branch  of  your  all-encompassing  limbs  of  endeavor. 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  1915-1916 


First  Term 

Sutntna  Cum  Laude:  Annie  Lucile  Evans,  Robert  W.  S watts,  Mabel 
K.  Beck,  Mary  Small,  W.  D.  McAnulty,  Edna  White  McCampbell,  Ernest 
Kent  Montgomery,  Susie  E.  Roberts,  G.  W.  Small. 

Magna  Cum  Laude:  Isaac  Corkland,  Albert  L.  Chavannes,  R.  J.  De- 
Ford,  David  Getaz,  H.  B.  Aikin,  G.  Dikmans,  B.  H.  Good,  E.  D.  Hedgcock, 
Elma  Jones,  J.  E.  Lambdin,  Anna  Ruble  McSpadden,  S.  G.  Abernathy,  H. 
R.  Allen,  W.  W.  Armentrout,  Louis  Binstock,  G.  D.  Brabson,  G.  S. 
Bratton,  Margaret  Conover,  Aubry  V.  Faulkner,  Mary  Annie  Landy, 
Stewart  Lillard,  Paul  Logue,  J.  E.  Moore,  E.  C.  Peters,  Clara  Pindell,  S.  J. 
Piatt,  C.  C.  Ross,  Alfa  Smith,  Edith  Verran,  Mabel  Wheatley,  A.  J.  Wine- 
gar,  J.  L.  Davis,  Jr.,  R.  F.  Davis,  N.  N.  Warlick. 

Cum  Laude:  R.  M.  Barnett,  U.  S.  Beard,  C.  C.  Kile,  Paul  Meek,  Sadie 
Ramsey,  Guy  L.  Smith,  V.  I.  Smith,  S.  F.  Strain,  A.  W.  Brinkley,  Harriet 
Brown,  Jennie  C.  Corkland,  W.  L.  Hunter,  A.  H.  Plant,  Jr.,  A.  L.  Twilla, 
Henrietta  Weigel,  Eleanor  Boatwright,  R.  W.  Coward,  F.  M.  Davis,  Jr., 
Mary  H.  Evans,  H.  J.  Fowler,  Myrtle  Harris,  J.  O.  Kraehenbuehl,  H.  H. 
Phipps,  Rhonda  Sensabaugh,  E.  F.  Arnold,  J.  H.  Arrants,  U.  H.  Bender- 
man,  Mary  S.  Carmichael,  Sarah  A.  Fleniken,  J.  A.  Fowler,  O.  M. 
Freeman,  J.  P.  Hess,  Pauline  Hobson,  LeRoy  McMurry,  L.  C.  Pace,  R.  M. 
Paty,  Jr.,  R.  F.  Thomason,  E.  H.  Underwood,  R.  B.  Wood,  Herbert  Fossey, 
Ruby  Hitch,  E.  L.  McBee,  Virginia  Priestley,  E.  B.  Stilz,,  A.  A.  Atkins, 
J.  F.  Bibb,  T.  R.  Eagle,  Leo  Fanz,  Shelburne  Ferguson,  Hyman  Kern, 
Lloyd  S.  Wolfe. 

Second  Term 

Summa  Cum  Laude:  Isaac  Corkland,  Annie  Lucile  Evans,  R.  W. 
Swatts,  Mabel  K.  Beck,  Mary  H.  Evans,  W.  D.  McAnulty,  Mary  Small, 
Aubry  V.  Faulkner,  Mary  Annie  Landy.  Edna  White  McCampbell,  Ernest 
K.  Montgomery,  Susie  E.  Roberts,  G.  W.  Small,  Alfa  Smith. 

Magna  Cum  Laude:  R.  M.  Barnett,  R.  H.  Card,  Paul  Meek,  W.  E. 
Bullington,  J.  W.  Card,  J.  E.  McGee,  S.  A.  Small,  G.  Dikmans,  H.  J. 
Fowler,  E.  D.  Hedgcock,  Anna  Ruble  McSpadden,  J.  T.  Muse,  Rhonda 
Sensabaugh,  H.  R.  Allen,  J.  H.  Arrants,  Louis  Binstock,  G.  D.  Brabson, 
H.  B.  Drane,  Ellen  C.  Converse,  Stewart  Lillard,  Paul  Logue,  E.  C.  Peters, 
Clara  D.  Pindell,  C.  C.  Ross,  Ruby  Alexander,  H.  A.  Clayton,  Ruby  E. 
Hitch,  Nannie  L.  Sharp,  Lucile  Simpson,  John  L.  Davis,  Jr.,  R.  F.  Davis, 
N.  N.  Warlick. 

Cum  Laude:  R.  H.  Browning,  Martha  W.  Campbell,  W.  T.  Fitts,  Carl 
Gardner,  B.  W.  Logue.  H.  T.  Robinson,  H.  C.  Sims,  G.  L.  Smith,  V.  I. 
Smith,  R.  B.  Snowden,  A.  W.  Brinkley,  R.  J.  DeFord,  W.  J.  Field,  J.  V. 
McRady,  F.  H.  Robinson.  S.  Z.  Summers,  R.  R.  Vance,  E.  B.  Wright, 
Eleanor  Boatwright,  Ben.  H.  Good,  J.  B.  Gracy,  Myrtle  Harris,  Elma 
Jones,  J.  W.  Lovell,  C.  H.  Moody,  H.  H.  Phipps,  W.  F.  Weir,  S.  G. 
Abernathy,  W-  W.  Armentrout,  G.  S.  Bratton,  M.  D.  Brock,  F.  D.  Bryant, 
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Mary  S.  Carmichael,  Margaret  C.  Conover,  I.  T.  Elrod,  Sarah  Alice 
Flaniken,  B.  J.  Greenwood,  J.  P.  Hess,  Pauline  Hobson,  K.  B.  McKinney, 
Leroy  McMurray,  J.  E.  Moore,  S.  J.  Piatt,  E.  H.  Underwood,  A.  J.  Wine- 
gar,  R.  B.  Wood,  Elizabeth  D.  Callaway,  Lector  Hackworth,  Zella  May 
Hines,  W.  J.  Hinson,  Ellen  A.  Johnson,  Mary  Elise  Lindsay,  Agnes  Little, 
Virginia  Priestley,  Nell  Sandberg,  J.  B.  H.  Teagarden,  A.  D.  Albright,  J. 
F.  Bibb,  John  Brabson,  Jr.,  R.  M.  Burkhart,  A.  D.  Cameron,  J.  R.  Eagle, 
Leo  I.  Fanz,  Shelburne  Ferguson,  I.  B.  Finklestein,  Arthur  Hall,  C.  S. 
Keith,  A.  E.  McKenzie,  R.  H.  Seagle,  T.  H.  Weatherford,  W.  W.  Wilson, 
Ben  Winick,  L.  S.  Wolfe. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC  DECLAMATION  CONTEST 
Science  Hall,  University  of  Tennessee 

MAY  15,  1917 

Armistead  Partee   Franklin  High  School 

A  Bnerbarro's  Defense 

Irvin  C.  Byington  _  Karns  High  School 

The  Genius  of  Patriotism 

Gladys  Griffitts   ___Karns  High  School 

Naughty  Zell 

Bryan  Witt  1  Polk  County  High  School 

Man's  Development  and  Attainment 

Kate  Robinson  Polk  County  High  School 

Ballad  of  Sweet  P 

Agnes  Bayless  McMinn  County  High  School 

Billie's  Animal  Show 

Roy  Miller  Sale  Creek  High  School 

Biff  Perkin's  Toboggin  Slide 

Laurine  Profflt  Sale  Creek  High  School 

The  Sweet  Girl  Graduate 

Manford  E.  Sexton  Huntsville  High  School 

Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators 

Wilson  Allen  Preparatory  Department  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University 

Vision  of  War 

John  W.  Moulton  Spring  City  High  School 

Courage  and  Patriotism 

John  Fandrick  Huntland  High  School 

Speech  Nominating  President  Wilson 

Tennie  McClure  Huntland  High  School 

Cherry  Blossoms 

Samuel  B.  Parsons  Brandon  Training  School 

A  Victim  of  Alcohol 

J.  Aubrey  Weisgerber  Rogersville  High  School 

American  Ideals 

Clarence  McKaig  Brandon  Training  School 

Death  Bed  of  Benedict  Arnold 

The  winner  in  the  girls'  contest  was  Gladys  Griffiths,  of  Karns  High 
School.  The  second  choice  of  the  judges  was  Tennie  McClure  of  Hunt- 
land  High  School. 

The  winner  in  the  boys'  contest  was  Wilson  Allen  of  the  Preparatory 
Department  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  The  second  choice  of  the 
judges  was  Armistead  Partee  of  Franklin  High  School. 

The  judges  were  Dr.  Thackston,  Miss  Carpenter,  and  Mr.  Wallace 
McClure. 
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Forward  Pass 


THE  SCARABBEANS 


In  June  of  this  year  a  scholarship  to  the  value  of  about 
fifty  dollars  will  be  awarded  by  the  Scarabbean  Senior 
Society.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  that  member  of 
the  outgoing  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
accomplished  most  for  himself  and  his  University  during 
his  first  two  years  in  school,  as  instanced  by  his  successful 
participation  in  the  various  activities  of  student  life. 

Qualification  for  eligibility  to  the  Scarabbeans  is  de- 
termined by  a  point-system  rating ;  each  activity,  office,  and 
honor  is  given  a  definite  rating  on  the  basis  of  their  relative 
merits  and  importance,  and  from  the  list  of  Juniors  thus 
qualifying  in  the  spring  term,  not  over  fifteen  are  elected 
to  the  Society.  The  Scarabbeans  established  this  scholar- 
ship to  emphasize  their  own  fundamental  purpose:  service 
to  the  University.  Beginning  with  this  year  the  award  will 
be  made  annually. 

The  Scarabbean  Senior  Society  has  the  honor  to  propose 
to  the  President  of  the  University  for  announcement  at 
Commencement,  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Snowden,  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  as  the  Sophomore  most  worthy  of  the 
Scarabbean  Scholarship  for  the  current  year.  The  cash 
stipulated  of  this  scholarship  is  payable  in  October. 


STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 


In  a  sense,  a  university  is  what  the  students  make  it. 
This  is  true  largely  in  athletics  it  is  no  less  true  of  char- 
acter and  of  culture.  What  the  students  are  making  it  is 
most  adequately  reflected  by  their  periodicals.  When  these 
are  actually  conducted  by  the  undergraduates,  they  with 
fair  precision  measure  literary  taste,  and  define  the  atti- 
tude to  the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  institution  from  which  they 
emanate  is  judged  by  such  fruits. 

The  periodicals  of  the  University,  with  staff  for  1916- 
1917,  are  the  following: 

The  Orange  and  White:  First  Term — A.  W.  Brinkley, 
'18,  Editor-in-chief ;  J.  Elmer  Lambdin,  '17,  Managing  Edit- 
or; E.  A.  Long,  '18,  Athletic  Editor;  Jean  Borden,  '18, 
Society  Editor;  Associates:  David  McAnulty,  '17,  Hugh 
Goforth,  Jr.,  '17,  Margaret  Welles,  '18;  Reporters:  Carl 
Gardner,  '19,  Robert  Barnett,  '19,  George  Coleman,  '19,  John 
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Woodward,  '19 ;  Robert  B.  Snowden,  Jr.,  '19,  Business  Man- 
ager; John  H.  Tucker,  '18,  Assistant  Business  Manager; 
H.  Frasier  Reams,  '19,  Circulation  Manager.  Second  Term 
—J.  E.  Lambdin,  17,*  Editor-in-chief;  E.  A.  Long,  '18,* 
Managing  Editor;  Carl  Gardner,  '19,*  Athletic  Editor;  Jean 
Borden,  '18,  Society  Editor;  Associates:  Margeret  Welles, 
'18,  Robert  Barnett,  '19,  John  Woodward,  '19;  Reporters:  C. 
R.  Haynes,  '18,  E.  B.  Wright,  '18,  C.  P.  Claxton,  '19,  Frank 
Weathersby,  '20,  Stone  Landes,  '20,  Woodlief  Thomas,  '20, 
Trenton  Tunnell,  Harry  Norton;  H.  E.  Paty,  Exchange 
Editor;  Robert  B.  Snowden,  Jr.,  '19,  Business  Manager; 
John  H.  Tucker,  '18,  Assistant  Business  Manager;  H. 
Frasier  Reams,  '19,  Circulation  Manager. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  Magazine:    Louis  Bin- 
stock,  Editor-in-chief ;  Elizabeth  Wilson  and  S.  H.  Allenberg, 
Associate  Editors;  Victor  M.  Davis,  Exchange  Editor;  W. 
,    H.  Peters,  Jr.,  Business  Manager;  Leland  P.  Bannister,  As- 
sistant Business  Manager. 

The  Volunteer:  J.  H.  Fowler,  Editor-in-chief;  Eliza- 
beth Callaway,  Associate  Editor ;  D.  G.  Johnson,  Art  Editor ; 
Leo  I.  Fanz,  Managing  Editor;  Mary  Evans,  University; 
H.  H.  Phipps,  Classes ;  C.  H.  Penland,  Athletics ;  John  Kelly, 
Campus;  Sadie  Ramsey,  Organizations;  Robert  A.  Jones, 
Business  Manager;  E.  N.  Rogers,  Assistant  Business  Man- 
ager. 

The  U.  T.  Farmer:  C.  H.  Moody,  '17,  Editor-in-Chief; 
F.  W.  Colby,  '18,  Assistant  Editor;  G.  Dikmans,  '17,  Agron- 
omy ;  T.  Hackworth,  '17,  Animal  Husbandry ;  W.  A.  Shadow, 
'111  Dairying;  J.  H.  Fowler,  '17,  Horticulture ;  Miss  Ruby  Mc- 
Spadden,  '17,  Domestic  Science ;  Hu.  H.  Phipps,  '17,  Business 
Manager;  H.  B.  Landis,  '18,  Assistant  Business  Manager; 
L.  Morris,  '17,  Local  Business  Manager;  W.  F.  Weir,  '17, 
Circulation  Manager;  E.  B.  Wright,  '18,  Assistant  Circula- 
tion Manager;  W.  P.  Davidson,  '17,  News  Reporter;  S.  G. 
Abernathy,  '16,  Alumni. 


COOPERATIVE  BOOK  STORE 


The  cooperative  store  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  supplies  books,  stationery,  draw- 
ing instruments  and  materials,  athletic  goods,  confectionery 
and  other  articles  needed  by  students  at  the  usual  retail 
prices.   It  has  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  its  profits 
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to  the  support  of  athlelics  and  other  student  enterprises. 
Its  presence  on  the  campus  is  a  great  convenience.  It  is 
located  in  South  College,  in  connection  with  the  branch 
postoffice. 


ATHLETIC  COUNCIL 


Appointed  by  the  President :  Professor  Eliott  P.  Frost, 
Professor  Robert  C.  Matthews,  Mr.  Wallace  W.  Woodruff, 
Jr.  (alumnus). 

Elected  by  the  Athletic  Association:  Mr.  Richard  K. 
Gibson  (alumnus),  Mr.  E.  B.  Wright,  Mr.  R.  P.  Scharring- 
haus. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  Y.  M.  C.  A.  IN  1917 


By  John  Elmore  Morgan,  '18 

The  motto  of  one  of  the  greatest  organizations  for  the  uplift  of  the 
youth  of  today  is  the  "triangle,"  so  called,  for  the  three-fold  motto  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  represented  in  the  form  a  a  triangle,  each  side  of  which 
bears  one  of  the  three  main  objectives  of  the  work  of  that  organization. 

No  better  field  can  be  found  for  the  proper  cultivation  and  upbuilding 
of  the  mind,  body,  and  spirit  of  the  youth  of  our  land  than  the  University; 
and  recognizing  this  fact  the  University  of  Tennessee  has  been  making  a 
splendid  effort  to  provide  such  an  organization  for  the  benefit  of  the  stal- 
wart sons  of  Tennessee  who  come  within  its  walls  to  get  a  larger  view  of 
life's  problems.  Indeed,  the  University  is  thought  to  be  the  first  in  all 
the  South  to  provide  a  distinct  building  for  its  religious  life.  Though  it  is 
now  outgrown  and  antiquated,  it  is  still,  externally,  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive buildings  on  the  "Hill." 

Five  years  ago  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  was  carried  on  solely  by  a  student-secretary,  who  devoted  but  a 
small  part  of  his  time  to  the.  work.  In  those  days  that  was  sufficient,  for 
there  were  only  one  hundred  members  in  the  Association.  But  then  came 
a  change  which  necessitated  the  Association's  having  a  general  secretary, 
for  the  student-secretary  could  no  longer  handle  the  work.  Hence,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had,  in  1912,  a  general 
secretary,  and  the  real  work  of  the  Association  began. 

The  problem  before  the  Association  was  a  difficult  one,  and  varied 
in  its  aspects.  There  was  a  large  deficit  in  the  accounts  to  be  met ; 
there  were  many  improvements  to  be  made;  and,  most  of  all,  there  had  to 
be  a  reawakening  of  the  spirit  of  the  students  for  the  Association  in  the 
now  much-grown  University.  The  Association  faced  its  problem ;  though 
the  fight  was  long  and  hard,  they  won  after  five  years  of  struggle,  and  the 
year  1917  marked  an  epoch  in  its  history. 

In  1907,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Association  more  than 
carried  its  own  budget,  and  felt  itself  to  a  certain  degree  free  from  debt. 
This  gave  the  workers  in  the  Association  a  feeling  of  pride  and  a  marked 
stimulus  for  their  future  work.  On  this  budget  many  things  of  additional 
expense  were  carried,  for  the  work  during  the  year  became  large  enough 
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to  warrant  the  securing  of  a  graduate  student  as  Assistent  General  Secre- 
tary, which  added  materially  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Association  during 
the  year.  In  order  that  the  financial  standing  of  the  Association  may  be 
more  clearly  seen,  the  year's  budget  is  quoted  below : 


BUDGET  OF  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Expenditures 


Salaries,  two  secretaries  and  two  janitors  $1,910.00 

Repairs    215.00 

Entertainment    35.00 

Interest    41.79 

Expenses    590.00 


$2,791.79 

Revenues 

Student  Dues   $1,075.00 

Faculty  Contributions    275.00 

Room  Rent   606.00 

University    500.00 

Town  Subscriptions    60.00 

Lockers    24.50 

Miscellaneous    95.00 

Towels    65.00 

Summer  School   100.00 


$2,800.50 

During  the  year  the  Secretaries  and  Student-Cabinet  of  the  Associa- 
tion resolved,  besides  the  regular  yearly  work,  if  possible,  to  clean  up  some 
of  the  back  debts  and  thus  strengthen  the  financial  standing  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  give  it  strength  in  its  other  work.  Hence,  during  the  winter 
months  a  "Winter  Carnival"  was  planned,  through  which  funds  were  to  be 
raised  to  assist  in  the  carrying  out  of  these  resolutions.  On  account  of 
the  splendid  support  of  the  student-body  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
workers  in  the  Association,  the  event  was  an  unexpected  success,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  debt  was  lifted. 

In  their  efforts  to  make  the  Association  a  financial  success,  the 
workers  never  for  one  minute  forgot  their  motto,  but  bent  every  effort  in 
the  carrying  forth  of  their  message  and  ever  widening  the  area  of  the 
triangle  they  were  making  many  sacrifices  for.  With  the  intent  to  lengthen 
the  "spiritual"  side  of  the  triangle,  the  Cabinet  secured  the  services  of  one 
of  our  greatest  college  speakers,  A.  J.  ("Dad")  Elliott,  who  came  to  the 
University  with  a  vital  message  that  the  men  who  heard  it  will  never 
forget.  His  influence  was  far-reaching  and  indeed  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
student-body  on  the  "spiritual"  side  of  the  triangle. 

As  for  the  regular  work  of  the  year,  nothing  can  give  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  scope  than  the  reports  of  the  various  chairmen  of  committees.  So, 
that  the  best  efforts  of  the  Association  may  be  shown,  these  reports  will  be 
quoted  below: 
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REPORT  OF  BIBLE  AND  MISSION  STUDY  COMMITTEE 


The  Bible  and  Mission  Study  work  was  inaugurated  by  a  talk  by  the 
Rev.  Len  G.  Broughton  on  September  24,  1916.  Mr.  Broughton  gave  a  dia- 
grammatic outline  of  the  best  method  of  studying  the  Bible.  The  Audi- 
torium was  packed  with  students  interested  in  this  work. 

A  canvass  for  members  of  Bible  and  Mission  Study  classes  was  made 
in  connection  with  the  canvass  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  members,  which  began 
September  25,  1916.  On  signing  the  regular  membership  card  each  man 
was  asked  to  indicate  whether  or  not  he  would  be  interested  in  Bible  Study 
work.  There  are  now  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  members  who  said  they 
would  be  interested  in  the  work. 

Unfortunately  not  all  of  these  members  have  been  enrolled  in  actual 
Bible  or  mission  study  classes.  Up  to  the  present  time  seven  classes  have 
been  organized  with  a  total  enrollment  of  seventy  members.  Two  texts 
are  being  used :  "Christian  Standards  in  Life,"  and  "Student  Standards 
of  Action."  Each  class  chooses  the  text  it  wishes  to  study.  "Christian 
Standards  in  Life"  makes  an  admirable  book  for  mission  study. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  few  classes  have  been  organized,  a  special 
effort  is  going  to  be  made  during  the  second  term  to  get  every  available 
student  enrolled  in  a  Bible  study  class. 

The  Committee,  together  with  the  General  Secretary,  sent  to  each 
member  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term,  a  letter  in  which  they  urged 
him  to  get  into  one  of  the  new  classes  to  be  organized  in  their  vicinity. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  presented  to  the  student-body  on  Saturday 
night,  September  24,  at  the  annual  banquet,  given  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
new  students.  This  was  followed  on  Monday  morning,  September  26,  by 
an  announcement  that  a  canvass  would  be  conducted  that  night.  On  Mon- 
day night,  September  26,  at  7  to  7:30  p.  m.  the  committee  of  canvassers 
met  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  office,  at  which  time  Mr.  W.  T.  Thompson  gave  a 
stirring  talk  on  "The  benefits  derived  from  joining  the  Y.  M.  C.  A."  After 
7 :30  the  committee,  composed  of  about  fourteen  men,  made  a  thorough 
canvass  of  the  "Hill"  and  the  rooming-houses  out  in  town.  Some  of  the 
boys  furnished  cars  to  take  them  around  to  the  different  fraternity-  and 
rooming-houses.  The  canvassers  went  in  pairs  to  the  boys'  room  and  ex- 
plained in  detail  what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  and  the  advantages  offered  by 
it  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  joining,  making  it,  however,  entirely 
optional  with  him.  Each  man,  whether  he  joined  or  not  was  given  the 
opportunity  of  joining  the  Bible  study  classes  conducted  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

To  date  we  have  248  student  members  and  48  faculty  members  making 
a  total  of  289  members  enrolled.  More  students  have  enrolled  voluntarily 
this  year  than  ever  before. 

The  General  Secretary  wrote  all  the  men  who  joined  a  letter  of  wel- 
come and  explained  the  system  by  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  run. 


NEW-STUDENT  WORK 


When  students  come  to  the  University  for  the  first  time  many  of 
them  come  as  absolute  strangers,  and  naturally  they  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
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just  what  to  do.  Besides  information  about  getting  to  the  University, 
finding  rooms,  and  matriculation,  they  need  someone  to  give  them  a  wel- 
come and  to  help  them  get  started  off  in  the  right  direction. 

Realizing  this  need  on  the  part  of  the  new  students,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  taken  steps  to  meet  it.  Special  permission  is  obtained  from  the 
railway  authorities  to  establish  an  information  bureau  in  the  station  for  a 
few  days  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  stu- 
dents. It  is  located  in  one  corner  of  the  waiting-room  and  is  marked  by 
a  large  muslin  sign  on  which  is  printed  in  large  letters,  "University  of 
Tennessee  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Information  Bureau,"  and  it  is  pointed  out  by 
another  large  sign  which  is  suspended  across  the  hallway  just  in  front 
of  the  gate  leading  to  the  trains. 

This  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a  reception-committee  composed 
of  five  or  six  men.  Each  member  of  the  committee  is  provided  with  an 
"orange  and  white"  badge,  on  which  is  printed  "University  of  Tennessee 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Reception  Committee."  The  most  important  trains  are  met  by 
two  or  three  members  of  the  committee,  while  with  local  trains  one  man  is 
sufficient.  One  man  stays  in  the  information  bureau,  while  the  other  com- 
mitteemen, if  more  than  one  are  on  duty  at  the  same  time,  meet  the  new 
men  as  they  get  off  the  train.  Each  member  of  the  committee  is  supplied 
with  directory  cards  about  3x5  inches  in  size  and  marked  "University  of 
Tennessee  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Information  Card";  these  cards  are  given  out  to 
new  students. 

One  side  of  this  card  has  the  following  direction : 

1.  Take  Circle  Park  car  going  south. 

2.  Get  off  at  the  second  entrance  of  the  University  grounds. 

3.  Go  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  is  located  near  the  top  of  the  hill. 

4.  You  will  find  there  further  directions  about  matriculating,  room, 
board,  etc. 

On  the  other  side  the  card  reads  as  follows : 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  student  organization  run  by  the  students  under 
the  direction  of  a  General  Secretary.  Its  aim  is  to  exert  a  vitalized  social, 
religious,  and  intellectual  influence  among  the  students  and  make  them 
more  efficient. 

"Character  is  the  essence  of  success  in  any  calling.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
can  help  you  in  developing  your  own  character.  Give  it  your  influence 
be  becoming  a  member." 

As  is  indicated  by  the  information  card,  the  students  are  directed  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  where  they  are  met  by  another  committee  whose 
duty  it  is  to  help  them  in  finding  rooms,  board,  and  in  getting  started  off 
with  their  work. 

This  work  is  in  somewhat  of  an  experimental  stage,  as  this  is  the 
first  year  that  it  has  been  done  thoroughly.  Although  not  so  many  students 
took  advantage  of  it  as  was  expected,  the  committee  feels  that  it  is  well 
worth  while  and  would  recommend  that  the  work  be  continued. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  COMMITTEE,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


The  University  of  Tennessee  Employment  Bureau  was  organized 
in  the  spring  of  1916.  The  work  of  the  bureau  was  really  not  effective  until 
the  following  fall  the  college  year  of  1916-1917.  Much  time  and  work 
was  given  by  R.  H.  Fitzgerald  and  some  members  of  the  faculty  in  work- 
ing out  a  system  by  which  they  thought  it  could  be  operated  successfully. 
Many  employment  bureaus  from  different  parts  of  the  country  were 
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studied.  After  studying  these  systems  from  the  various  colleges  and  ap- 
plying such  plans  as  would  suit  our  own  condition,  a  plan  was  worked  out 
to  suit  local  conditions.  The  plan  of  the  bureau  and  method  of  operation 
for  the  first  year  has  been  successful,  considering  the  fact  that  it  was 
something  entirely  new  to  the  student-body.  The  manner  of  procedure 
this  year  has  been  about  as  follows :  A  student  is  chairman  of  the 
bureau  and  is  assisted  bv  the  General  Secretary  in  the  work.  This  work  is 
done  for  the  students  without  any  charge.  They  apply  for  work  by  filling 
out  a  printed  card  and  marking  the  kind  of  job  that  they  desire.  The 
work  in  the  office  such  as  keeping  the  cards  of  the  students  and  the  cards 
of  those  who  have  work  to  offer  the  students  is  done  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
General  Secretary,  while  soliciting  jobs  in  town  and  elsewhere  is  done  by 
the  chairman  of  the  bureau. 

The  manner  of  operation  is  detailed  as  follows : 

The  chairman  goes  to  the  various  business  houses  of  the  city  and  talks 
to  the  business  manager  of  each  place  or  to  the  employment-man,  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  the  manager  is  in  a  position  to  handle  a  student  on  Satur- 
days, certain  hours  of  the  week,  or  at  night,  he  tells  the  chairman  the  kind 
of  work  he  wants  done  and  other  particulars,  such  as  hours,  salary,  and 
requirements  of  the  would-be  employee.  This  is  turned  over  to  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  who  looks  over  the  list  of  applicants  and  selects  the  one 
he  thinks  would  suit  the  place  best.  This  applicant  is  called  to  the  office 
and  sent  to  the  business  house  which  employs  him. 

Report  of  First  Year's  Work 

During  this  year  there  have  been  51  applications,  and  41  of  these  have 
had  jobs  secured  for  them.  This  includes  both  steady  and  odd  jobs.  The 
total  amount  paid  to  these  41  students  is  $961.  Of  this  amount  $826  is  for 
steady  jobs,  and  $135  is  for  odd  jobs.  There  will  be  more  jobs  secured 
this  spring  and  it  will  be  very  conservative  to  say  that  the  total  for  the 
year  will  exceed  $1,000  considerably. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORK 


In  1915  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  first  began  work  in  the  settlement 
districts  of  Knoxville.  It  was  decided  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
the  Hunter  Settlement  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  that  settlement 
seemed  to  need  the  aid  more  than  the  other  settlements,  the  conditions 
were  very  bad,  and  the  work  was  not  so  well  organized  as  in  the  other 
settlements ;  second,  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  University,  the  students 
could  reach  it  more  easily.  The  settlement  board  asked  the  University 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  nominate  five  to  go  on  its  board.  Two  faculty  men,  one 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  General  Secretary,  one  student,  and  an  alumnus  were  nomi- 
nated and  duly  elected  to  the  board.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  University 
has  a  member  on  the  board  also.  Students  at  once  willingly  began  work 
at  the  settlement  holding  classes  in  gymnastics,  elementary-school  work, 
manual  training,  and  taking  boys  for  afternoon  tramps.  A  clean-up  club 
was  organized  by  T.  P.  Hess  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  community.  In 
the  spring  of  1916  this  club  succeeded  in  getting  a  sewerage  connection  on 
one  of  the  streets  that,  was  in  as  bad  condition  as  any  other  in  the  city, 
and  the  promise  was  given  by  the  City  of  placing  another  sewerage  con- 
nection on  another  exceedingly  needful  street.  An  arc  light  was  placed 
on  a  very  dark  corner  through  the  influence  of  this  club.  Through  the 
aid  of  a  model  garden  at  the  settlement  a  large  number  of  people  were 
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influenced  to  have  gardens  in  their  back-yards.  This  club  also  succeeded 
in  getting  practically  every  family  in  the  neighborhood  to  clean  up  the 
streets  and  their  houses  and  their  yards.  The  City  agreed  to  have  a 
garbage  man  to  take  up  the  trash  every  week  on  a  street  which  had  not 
been  cleaned  up  in  four  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  the  settlement  house  was  changed  to  a  larger  and 
better  house  nearer  Gay  Street,  and  no  work  could  be  done  because  the 
house  was  in  a  torn-up  condition  and  not  in  repairs.  But  it  will  soon  be  in 
condition  so  that  all  the  work  can  be  started.  Some  of  it  has  already 
begun.  Classes  in  manual  training,  gymnasium  work,  elementary-school 
work,  etc.  We  will  at  once  begin  on  the  work  of  getting  a  sewer  placed 
on  Kennedy  Street  and  bettering  their  conditions  in  general.  A  saving 
plan  whereby  the  settlement  people  can  begin  a  savings  account  with  only 
a  few  cents  has  been  worked  out,  and  the  Union  Bank  has  agreed  to  help 
in  this  plan. 

A  collection  was  taken  in  the  spring  of  1916  from  the  students  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  for  the  settlement  work,  this  amounted  to  a 
little  over  thirty  dollars.  A  similar  plan  of  collection  will  be  used  this 
spring  to  get  enough  money  for  this  work. 

A  plan  has  been  worked  out  whereby  an  additional  permanent  worker 
can  be  got  for  the  settlement.  This  additional  worker  is  to  receive  his 
salary  from  an  amount  raised  by  the  Tabernacle,  a  church  in  the  settlement 
district,  supported  by  a  federation  of  churches  in  Knoxville;  and  the 
work  of  both  the  Tabernacle  and  the  settlement  will  be  planned  by  a  com- 
mittee of  six,  composed  of  three  members  from  the  Tabernacle  Board  and 
three  from  the  settlement  board.  This  committee  is  to  direct  the  work  and 
see  that  the  work  of  one  organization  does  not  conflict  with  that  of 
the  other. 

Plans  are  now  on  foot  to  increase  the  number  of  classes  in  elementary- 
school  work,  gym  work  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  manual-training  work, 
and  country  walks. 

The  plan  for  raising  money  from  the  student-body  is  to  have  a  prom- 
inent, well-known  professor  present  to  the  students  the  kind  of  work 
being  done  in  the  settlement  and  to  ask  for  as  many  as  would  like  to 

sign  a  card  with  this  on  is,  "I  hereby  agree  to  give  cents  each 

month  for  four  months  for  the  work  at  the  Hunter  Settlement. 

Signed  — 

A  collection  will  be  made  each  month.  The  student  will  be  given 
an  envelope  on  which  he  will  place  his  name  and  inside  of  which  he  will 
place  the  amount  he  has  agreed  to  give.  In  this  way  an  account  can  be 
kept  of  those  who  give  and  whether  all  who  have  agreed  to  give  have 
contributed. 


YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 


By  Mary  Hess,  '17 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee began  its  work  in  September  under  the  leadership  of  the  cabinet 
composed  of  Mary  Hess,  President;  Ethel  Webb,  First  Vice-President; 
Ellen  Russell,  Second  Vice-President;  Margaret  Padget,  Secretary;  Sue 
Bryant,  Treasurer,  and  the  following  girls  chairmen  of  the  various  com- 
mittees:  Mary  D.  Houston,  Katherine  Johnson,  Leo  Griffin,  Vesta  Jett, 
Caroline  Lillard,  Fannie  Belle  Wilson,  Orrissa  Paris,  and  Katherine  More- 
land. 
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This  cabinet  met  once  a  week  to  plan  for  the  whole  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work 
and  for  devotional  study. 

The  religious  meetings  were  held  each  Friday  at  four-thirty  in  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  room  at  Barbara  Blount.  They  were  led  either  by  some  member 
of  the  association  or  by  an  outside  speaker.  Religious  and  allied  subjects 
were  discussed,  such  as,  Fundamentals  of  Religious  Faith ;  Reports  of 
Different  Phases  of  Conference  Life;  Reports  of  Eight-weeks  Clubs, 
which  several  of  the  girls  had  carried  on  in  their  home-towns  during  the 
summer;  study  of  some  missionary  problem,  etc. 

In  the  spring  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  joined  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  a  big  religious 
campaign  here  on  the  "Hill."  The  girls  had  Miss  Margaret  Burton,  a 
national  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary,  and  Miss  Mary  Wallace  Kirk,  to  help  them 
in  this  campaign.    Much  good  resulted  from  this  visit. 

There  were  Bible  classes.  One  for  Freshmen,  taught  by  Allie  Mae 
Owen,  studied  "Student  Standards  of  Action."  Sophomores  studied  "Life 
At  Its  Best/'  teacher,  Mable  Beck.  Juniors  and  Seniors,  taught  by  Martha 
Lou  Jones,  studied  "Social  Principles  of  Jesus." 

The  members  of  the  Association  took  great  interest  in  the  Hunter 
Settlement.  They  taught  sewing,  cooking,  and  gymnasium  classes,  had 
charge  of  the  story-telling  hour,  etc.  They  also  contributed  individually 
to  the  fund  for  carrying  on  the  Settlement  and  the  Association  gave  five 
dollars  a  month.  This  money  was  earned  in  the  Tea  Room,  which  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  started  in  the  fall.  The  girls  did  the  work  in  this  Tea  Room, 
each  member  of  the  Association  giving  one  hour  a  week  to  staying  and 
looking  after  the  custom.  A  small  sum  was  sent  to  the  starving  Armenians 
by  the  girls  of  the  University  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Sue  Bryant,  Marion  Jellicorse,  Elma  Jones,  Katherine  Moreland,  and 
Margaret  Steele  were  our  delegates  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Conference. 

The  Association,  composed  of  forty-two  members,  did  very  good 
work  throughout  the  year. 


THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  PROHIBITION  ASSOCIATION 


By  Donald  Bain,  '19 

The  I.  P.  A.  is  an  organization  that  has  for  its  purpose  a  thorough, 
unbiased  study  of  the  liquor  problem.  It  is  to  study  the  effects  of  alcohol 
on  the  individual,  the  State,  and  the  Nation.  Is  it  best  to  have  National 
Prohibition,  or  should  the  problem  be  left  to  the  State  or  to  the  individual  ? 
What  would  be  the  best  method  to  use  in  solving  this  great  problem? 

Fifteen  years  ago  some  college  men  conceived  the  idea  that,  since 
college  men  and  women  of  today  will  be  the  leaders  of  the  Nation  to- 
morrow, they  should  become  informed  upon  the  liquor  question  while 
they  are  laying  foundations  for  their  life-work.  The  I.  P.  A.  has  advanced 
from  a  few  colleges  and  universities  until  it  is  now  national  in  scope, 
being  represented  in  over  three  hundred  colleges  and  universities  in 
thirty-five  or  forty  states.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  organization  of 
its  kind  in  America. 

One  of  the  most  effective -ways  of  bringing  this  important  problem 
before  the  college  men  and  women  is  through  a  series  of  oratorical  con- 
tests. This  consists  of  four  "steps" :  Local,  State,  Interstate,  and  National 
Contests.  The  winners  of  the  local  contests  are  permitted  to  take  part  in 
the  State  contests;  the  winners  of  each  State  contest  are  eligible  to  the 
Inter-State  contest,  and  the  winners  of  the  Inter-State  contests  try  for  the 
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national  honors  in  a  National  contest  that  is  held  every  other  year  at  a 
great  national  convention. 

In  contests  for  prohibition  in  various  States  for  the  last  few  years,  I. 
P.  A.  men  have  been  on  the  front  line  of  battle,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
We  have  only  to  mention  the  great  and  noble  work  done  by  I.  P.  A.  men 
in  the  Michigan  and  Ohio  campaigns  against  the  saloon. 

The  local  I.  P.  A.  was  organized  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  in 
November,  1913,  with  L.  P.  Gabbard  as  president  and  a  membership  of 
fifteen.  In  1914,  under  C.  C.  Flannery  as  president,  the  membership  was 
increased  to  seventy-five,  the  largest  association  in  the  State.  The  next 
year  under  the  leadership  of  Harry  Gray,  although  the  membership  was 
not  so  large,  the  influence  of  the  I.  P.  A.  was  much  greater.  In  that  year 
the  students  subscribed  $500  for  the  extension  work  of  the  National  As- 
sociation. A  feature  much  commented  on  was  a  "Flying  Squadron"  made 
up  of  the  following  speakers :  Curtis  G.  Gentry  (winner  of  the  Tennessee 
contest  in  1915),  E.  H.  Malone,  Preston  Hess,  Donald  Bain,  and  Miss 
Sylvia  Richmond.  This  "Flying  Squadron"  gave  a  regular  prohibition 
program  at  different  churches  throughout  the  city.  Another  thing  that 
must  not  be  overlooked  is  the  large  study  class  under  Dr.  Theodore  W. 
Glocker,  a  members  of  the  University  faculty. 

In  October,  1916,  the  I.  P.  A.  was  reorganized  by  Harry  Gray,  the 
former  president,  who  was  now  a  travelling  secretary  of  the  National  L 
P.  A.,  having  charge  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Tennessee.  The  following  officers  for  1916-17  were  elected: 
President,  Donald  Bain;  Vice-President,  Miss  Ethel  Webb;  Secretary, 
Miss  Mary  Hess;  Treasurer,  Charles  R.  Morse.  Upon  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Bain  in  February,  C.  H.  Moody  was  elected  as  President. 

The  "Flying  Squadron"  was  abandoned,  but  the  Association  met  every 
other  Sunday  afternoon,  instead  of  once  a  month.  At  these  meetings 
orations,  essays,  debates,  and  special  numbers  were  rendered.  After  many 
attempts  a  study  class  was  finally  instituted,  different  members  acting  as 
leaders.  The  total  membership  of  the  I.  P.  A.  this  year  was  thirty-nine. 

On  February  15,  1917,  Dr.  Ira  A.  Landrith,  a  well-known  national 
temperance  orator,  spoke  under  the  auspices  of  the  I.  P.  A.  to  a  large 
audience  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  the  local  oratorical  contest  held  on  April  19,  four  men  took  part. 
W.  O.  Lowe  won  the  first  price  of  $25,  which  was  donated  by  the  Knox 
County  W.  C.  T.  U. ;  J.  R.  Clayton  won  the  second  prize  of  $15,  which 
came  from  the  local  I.  P.  A. 

The  State  Contest  was  held  here  about  a  month  later.  Our  representa- 
tive lost  to  Maryville  College,  which  was  represented  by  the  first  woman 
to  enter  the  contest  in  Tennessee.  At  this  contest  six  institutions  were 
represented.  J.  R.  Clavton  of  University  of  Tennessee  was  elected  State 
President  for  1917-18.  * 

The  most  impressive  event  of  the  year  was  a  trip  to  the  National  Con- 
vention at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  December  28,  1916.  Through  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Knox  County  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  especially  of  Mrs.  John 
Knox,  their  educationa  lsecretary,  the  University  of  Tennessee  was  repre- 
sented by  six  members :  C.  H.  Moody,  S.  J.  Kerr,  A.  E.  Ventis,  Donald 
Bain,  and  Misses  Allie  Mae  Owen  and  Sylvia  Richmond.  There  they  heard 
many  of  the  greatest  speakers  on  the  platform  today.  Eight  of  the  winning 
orators  from  all  over  our  country  competed  in  the  National  Oratorical 
Contest.  Two  men  from  Kentucky  represented  the  Southern  States.  The 
great  things  said  and  done  there  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  was,  indeed, 
an  inspiration  to  be  one  among  six  hundred  and  fifty  leaders  of  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  our  country — to  get  their  "pep"  and  en- 
thusiasm. 
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CONCERNING  THE  FACULTY 


In  our  Southern  universities  there  is  comparatively  so 
little  productive  scholarship  that  it  seems  but  scant  recogni- 
tion to  magnify  the  man  and  applaud  the  work  when  they 
appear.  Besides  the  sane  presidential  address,  "Recent 
Educational  Tendencies,"  reprinted  in  this  number,  the  fol- 
lowing appreciation  from  the  Sentinel  is  recorded. 

DR.  BRUCE  TO  WRITE  BOOK 


Dr.  James  Douglas  Bruce,  head  of  the  English  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  has  secured  a  year's  leave  of  absence  in  order  to 
complete  a  treatise  on  the  Arthurian  Romances,  upon  which  he  has  been 
working  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Bruce  is  considered  the  leading  authority  in  this  country  on  the 
Arthurian  Romances.  Gaston  Paris,  of  France,  was  at  one  time  the  most 
famous  authority  on  this  subject,  but  since  his  death,  fifteen  years  ago,  Dr. 
Bruce  possesses  the  distinction  of  being  probably  the  leading  scholar  and 
authority  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

The  book  upon  which  Dr.  Bruce  is  now  engaged  is  a  general  history  of 
the  medieval  romances,  with  a  digest  of  the  most  important  of  these 
romances,  together  with  an  account  of  their  historical  evolution,  when  and 
where  they  originated,  with  criticism  and  analyses.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  about  the  origin  and  growth  of  some  of  these  romances,  and 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  literature  on  the  subject,  but  there  is  no  syste- 
matic work  like  that  completed  by  Dr.  Bruce,  which  he  has  been  urged 
by  his  scholar  friends  to  write,  because  he  is  the  foremost  living  authority 
on  the  subject. 

The  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Arthurian  Ro- 
mances which  Dr.  Bruce  was  asked  to  give  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
1912,  jto  the  graduate  students,  and  which  he  gave  again  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1915. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Press  wished  to  print  these  lectures,  but  Dr.  Bruce 
decided  before  allowing  them  to  be  printed  to  enlarge  them  into  a  more 
comprehensive  and  complete  work  on  the  subject.  This  entailed  more 
study  and  mere  work.  An  authoritative  work,  such  as  this  will  be,  takes 
both  time  and  careful  research.  In  order  to  do  some  of  this  research 
work,  consult  old  files,  journals,  and  manuscripts,  Dr.  Bruce  will  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  in  the  East,  where  he  can  consult  the  libraries  at 
Harvard  and  Columbia,  and  complete  the  work,  much  of  which  has  been 
done  in  his  own  private  library,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  private  libraries 
of  authoritative  works  on  English  literature  in  the  country. 

The  Arthurian  Romances  are  the  most  important  of  all  romances ;  all 
our  conceptions  of  chivalry  and  romance  come  from  these  medieval  tales 
and  have  permeated  all  literature.  The  prose  romances  are  the  father  of 
modern  fiction. 

The  romance  of  Tritram  and  Iseult  is  the  greatest  of  all  living  stories 
and  is  the  theme  of  the  Wagnerian  opera  of  the  same  name.  Tennyson's 
Idylls  of  the  King  are  based  on  the  Morte  d'Arthur  romances.  The  stories 
of  Merlin,  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  and  the  Holy  Grail  have  been  used  time 
time  and  again  in  poetry  and  fiction,  art  and  music.  The  importance  of  these 
early  romances  and  their  influence  on  subsequent  literature  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate.    The  field  is  a  vast  one,  and  to  cover  it  thoroughly  requires 
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exhaustive  research.  Dr.  Bruce,  because  he  has  given  much  study  to  the 
subject,  is  eminently  qualified  to  write  a  history  of  this  branch  of  literature. 
He  has  already  written  several  works  on  different  phases  of  the  subject, 
discussing  some  of  the  various  problems  that  have  arisen,  and  has  con- 
tributed to  organs  of  research  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

Among  his  previous  works  are  "The  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the 
Psalms,"  "Le  Morte  Arthur,"  "Mort  Artu,"  "Historia  Meriadoci  and  De 
Ortu  Waluanii." 

The  University  of  Tennessee  is  fortunate  in  having  in  its  faculty  one 
of  the  leading  scholars  in  the  country.  His  ability  has  been  recognized  by 
those  who  know,  who  a  year  ago  elected  him  president  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association,  the  greatest  honor  that  can  be  shown  members  of 
the  literary  profession  in  this  country. 

The  work  upon  which  Dr.  Bruce  is  now  engaged  will  reflect  much 
credit  upon  the  institution  with  which  the  author  is  connected. 

Dr.  Bruce  leaves  the  middle  of  August  for  a  two-weeks  visit  to  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit.  He  will  return  to 
Knoxville,  leaving  about  the  middle  of  September  for  the  East,  where  he 
will  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  possibly  at  Boston,  or  Cambridge. 
En  route  East  he  will  stop  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York. 


Professor  Pridmore  has  accepted  a  position  as  agron- 
omist in  the  fertilizer  department  of  the  Southern  Farmers' 
Association.  He  will  live  in  Atlanta  and  be  connected  with 
both  the  State  and  the  Federal  experiment  station.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Lowry,  with  the  rank  of  In- 
structor. 

Old  students  for  years  back  will  pleasantly  recall  the 
familiar  figure  of  Mr.  Gore  on  the  Campus.  Though  he 
was  full  of  years,  his  death  will  be  widely  lamented.  The 
following  brief  notice  is  taken  from  the  Sentinel. 

The  funeral  of  Isaac  M.  Gore,  82  years  old,  will  be  held  Saturday 
morning  at  10  o'clock  at  his  former  residence,  807  Luttrell  Street.  The 
services  will  be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Loyd  T.  Wilson,  of  the  Broadway 
Baptist  Church,  and  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Peacock,  Assistant  Pastor  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Y.  Durrett,  Pastor  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church,  also  will  assist.  The  pallbearers  will  be  the  five  sons  and 
one  grandson  of  Mr.  Gore. 

Interment  will  take  place  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  funeral  service  at  the  home.  Mr.  Gore  died  Thursday  after- 
noon at  a  Knoxville  hospital.  He  had  been  seriously  ill  a  number  of 
weeks,  and  his  friends  anticipated  his  death. 

He  came  to  Knoxville  about  forty-seven  years  since,  and  for  the  first 
few  years  after  coming  here  was  engaged  in  the  contracting  business,  after 
which  he  became  custodian  of  the  buildings  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. He  held  this  position  twenty-seven  years,  during  which  time  he 
served  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  officials  of  the  University  and  made 
many  friends  among  the  students  of  the  Institution. 

He  was  married  in  1869  to  Miss  Cordelia  S.  Garret,  of  Mossy  Creek, 
who  survives  him.  The  following  children  also  survive  him :  Mrs.  Maggie 
M.  Hartley  and  John  M.  Gore,  both  of  Knoxville;  William  A.  Gore, 
Orangeburg,  S.  C;  Albert  E.  Gore,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs.  Ben  A. 
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Morton,  Knoxville;  Thomas  H.  Gore,  Nashville,  and  Fred  E.  Gore, 
Atlanta.    A  brother,  Wm.  J.  Gore,  of  Knoxville,  also  survives  him. 

Succeeding  him  as  Custodian,  Mr.  S.  H.  Walker 
promptly  began  work.  He  has  heretofore  been  connected 
with  the  Knoxville  Railway  and  Light  Co.,  and  with  Chil- 
howee  Park. 

Capt.  Kingman  having  been  called  into  active  service, 
Maj.  Elisha  Spencer  Benton  has  taken  up  the  Command- 
ant's work.   His  record  follows : 

Cadet  U.  S.  Military  Academy  1  July,  1880;  2  Lieut.,  3  Artillery  15 
June,  1884;  1  Lieut.,  3  Artillery  31  July,  1891;  Capt,  3  Artillery  6  June, 
1900;  Major  Artillery  Corps  25  January,  1907;  retired  (disability  in  line 
duty)  10  December,  1909:  commanded  Forts  Strong  and  Andrews,  Boston 
Harber,  1901-2;  commanded  Forts  Constitution  and  Morgan  Stark,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  1904-5-6,  during  peace  conference  at  Wentworth  Hotel, 
Portsmouth,  at  close  of  Russo-Japanese  war;  commanded  Light  Battery 
"M",  Artillery,  during  Spanish  American  War,  being  stationed  there- 
with at  Ponce,  Porto  Rico  for  fourteen  months;  assisted  in  mustering  out 
6th  Vol.  U.  S.  Infantry  at  close  of  Spanish-American  War,  which 
regiment  was  commanded  by  Col.  L.  D.  Tyson,  now  Brig.  Gen.;  sailed 
with  this  regiment  from  Airecibo,  Porto  Rico,  to  Savannah,  Ga. ;  took 
seventeen  companies  of  artillery  and  placed  them  as  sentinels  along  fire- 
line  the  morning  of  San  Francisco  earth-quake,  supervised  the  refuge- 
camp  established  at  golf  grounds  on  Presidio,  San  Franscisco,  and  after- 
wards was  charged  with  feeding  and  supplying  35,000  people  of  the  City 
until  order  was  restored;  received  a  personal  letter  of  thanks  from  the 
Mayor  of  San  Franscisco  for  this  work,  the  only  officer  personally  thanked 
by  him ;  was  in  command  of  Fort  Wiley,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  several  years 
previous  to  retirement  from  service;  specialty,  field  artillery,  able  drill- 
master  therein — understanding  both  battery-  and  battalion-drills,  range- 
finding,  fire  control,  etc.;  was,  after  leaving  the  light  artillery,  a  student  of 
sea-coast  artillery  and  commanded  several  sea-coast  forts  having  8,  10, 
and  12-inch  guns  and  12-inch  mortars,  together  with  the  submarine  mine 
defense  connected  therewith;  translated  several  trench  studies  on  artillery 
for  War  Department,  and  German  articles  on  high-angle  firing  from 
howitzers  and  mortars  for  Journal  U.  S.  Artillery,  published  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  Va. ;  compiled  the  field-artillery  statistics  and  histories  of  the 
batteries  in  the  various  militia  (National  Guard)  of  the  separate  States; 
upon  retirement  selected  Tennessee  as  a  place  to  live  and  had  built  a  home 
in  Nashville  where  he  was  living  when  ordered  on  this  duty;  his  previous 
details  in  this  work  were  as  Professor  of  Military  Science-Tactics  at  the 
Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural-Mechanical  College,  1890- 
1894  (Baton  Rouge,  La.)  ;  Professor  Military  Science-Tactics  at  Sewanee 
Military,  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  1911-14. 

Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  all  officers  on  the  active  list 
have  been  ordered  to  regiments,  and  retired  officers  take  their  places. 

After  a  most  successful  year,  Coach  Bender  obtained 
leave  in  order  to  become  Director  of  Athletics  at  Camp 
Sevier,  Greeneville,  S.  C,  with  rank  of  Captain.  Secretary- 
Fitzgerald  is  doing  all  he  can  to  keep  the  students  active. 

The  following  is  reprinted  from  the  Sentinel : 
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John  R.  Bender,  new  athletic  director  and  football  coach  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  is  in  Knoxville.  He  arrived  Tuesday,  and  he  expects 
to  start  football  practice  on  Wait  Field  not  later  than  September  10. 

Coach  Bender  possesses  a  pleasing  personality,  but  he  is  extremely 
reticent.  Although  the  records  show  that  he  has  accomplished  his  share 
in  the  football  arena,  he  dislikes  very  much  to  discuss  his  work.  All  of 
which  is  in  his  favor.  The  fellow  who  talks  little  is  usually  the  man  who 
does  things. 

The  new  athletic  director  at  the  "Hill"  comes  to  Knoxville  from  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  where  he  had  a  very  successful  season 
in  1915.  He  succeeds  Coach  Z.  G.  Clevenger,  one  of  the  most  popular 
athletic  directors  that  ever  guided  the  football,  baseball,  and  basketball 
destines  at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  But  we  predict  that  Bender  will 
soon  win  the  hearts  of  the  fans.  If  he  establishes  a  record  for  Tennessee 
that  he  has  hung  up  elsewhere,  he  will  make  good  in  Knoxville. 

Coach  Bender  played  with  the  University  of  Nebraska  eleven,  and 
he  alternated  at  the  quarterback,  halfback,  and  end  positions.  During  the 
season  of  1903  he  was  selected  for  the  all-Missouri  Valley  eleven,  and 
was  made  captain  of  this  team.  He  was  given  an  all- Western  position  at 
half  in  1904  and  the  same  season  Walter  Camp,  dean  of  football  author- 
ities, placed  Bender  at  full-back  on  his  third  all-American  eleven.  All  of 
which  is  an  honor  to  be  proud  of.  In  those  days  Walter  Camp  rarely  got 
out  of  the  East  for  material  for  his  all-American  teams.  To  pick  Bender 
out  at  that  time  shows  that  the  new  Tennessee  coach  was  playing  some 
real  football. 

Bender's  Career 

His  coaching  career  was  begun  at  the  South  Dakota  State  Normal 
School  at  Spearfish,  S.  D.,  during  the  season  of  1905-6.  From  here  he  went 
to  Washington  State  College  for  two  seasons,  where  he  turned  out  a  win- 
ning eleven  each  fall.  He  was  also  basketball  coach  at  the  Spokane  Ath- 
letic Club  in  1908-09.  From  Spokane  he  went  to  Lawrence,  Kansas,  where 
he  coached  the  Haskell  Indians  from  1909  to  1910,  and  all  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  career  of  these  teams  know  what  Bender  did  during  these  three 
seasons.  In  the  fall  of  1910  Coach  Bender  went  to  St.  Louis  to  lead  the 
eleven  of  the  St.  Louis  University,  where  success  again  crowned  his  efforts. 
He  remained  with  this  institution  until  1912,  then  returned  to  Washington 
State  University  for  three  consecutive  seasons.  The  winning  aggregation 
that  he  put  in  the  field  on  his  second  journey  to  Washington  State  brought 
him  much  fame,  as  this  squad  was  hearalded  abroad  as  one  of  the  best 
football  elevens  ever  developed  in  the  far  West.  He  went  to  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  during  the  fall  of  1915,  and,  although  a  new  coach 
at  that  institution,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  athletics  ahead  of  an  older 
director.  It  is  said  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  the  Kansas 
school  created  a  division  of  opinion  among  the  students,  some  pulling  for 
the  new  coach,  while  others  followed  their  older  leader.  These  condi- 
tions were  brought  about  from  sources  entirely  apart  from  any  action  on 
Bender's  part,  it  is  said,  and  under  such  conditions  it  was  deemed  best  to 
change  the  entire  athletic  system  at  that  school,  with  the  result  that  Coach 
Clevenger  was  transferred  to  Kansas,  and  Coach  Bender  was  brought  to 
the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Cool  Expected  Soon 

W.  C.  Cool,  the  Cornell  center  and  all-American  selection,  is  expected 
to  reach  the  city  between  September  5  and  September  10  as  assistant  coach 
at  the  "Hill."  Advance  dope  on  the  Cornell  star  indicates  that  he  is  one  of 
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the  finest  young  men  in  the  business.  There  is  little  question  but  that  he 
and  Coach  Bender  will  be  able  to  team  up  together  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
duce a  winning  combination  at  the  "Hill. 

His  Baseball  Work 

The  new  athletic  director  has  also  experienced  quite  a  career  as  a  base- 
ball player,  catching  being  his  specialty.  In  1905  he  played  with  the  Little 
Rock  team  in  the  Southern  league,  going  there  directly  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  He  was  under  the  direction  of  Manager  Dale  Gear,  recog- 
nized at  that  time  as  one  of  the  leading  lights  in  the  Southern  circuit.  The 
following  season  Bender  was  transferred  to  Omaha,  in  the  Western 
league,  and  from  here  he  went  to  Spokane  in  the  Northwest  league  in 
1907,  going  to  Portland,  in  the  Pacific  Coast  league,  later  in  the  season. 
He  finished  his  baseball  career  in  1908  with  Tacoma  and  Butte  in  the 
Northwest  league.  That  is,  he  has  not  played  any  professional  ball  since 
that  time. 

During  his  active  football  career  Bender  weighed  about  165  pounds. 
He  now  tips  the  scales  at  175. 

Believes  in  Fighting 

"I  don't  want  any  loafers  on  any  of  my  football  teams,"  stated  Coach 
Bender.  "I  go  in  for  the  fighting  spirit.  A  team  that  goes  in  there  fighting 
all  the  time  will  either  win,  or  be  nosed  out  by  a  bare  margin.  If  my  team 
at  Tennessee  is  defeated  in  any  games  this  season,  the  squad  will  go  down 
fighting  to  the  last  ditch. 

"From  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  we  shall  have  some  excellent 
material  from  which  to  build  a  team.  I  understand  that  a  majority  of 
the  fellows  are  more  or  less  experienced,  and  that  means  quite  a  lot  to  a 
coach  in  a  new  field.  I  want  to  get  down  to  real  work  not  later  than 
September  10." 

Coach  Bender  has  written  letters  to  every  man  who  is  expected  to 
return  to  the  "Hill"  this  fall.  The  players  have  been  urged  to  report  as 
early  as  possible,  and  indications  are  that  a  big  squad  will  be  out  for 
practice  on  the  first  call  to  arms. 

Professor  Clarke  has  returned  to  his  work  and  has 
recently  published  through  the  Houghton-Miffin  Co.  a 
Treasury  of  War  Poetry,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
Boston  Transcript  the  best  that  has  appeared. 

As  recorded  in  the  Alumni  Article,  Mr.  L.  R.  Neel, 
Alumni  Secretary,  1915-16,  has  returned  to  his  editorial 
work  on  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  Nashville.  His  place 
should  be  immediately  filled  permanently.  Meantime, 
Professor  Dougherty  is  serving. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Wylie  is  now  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy- 
ing. 

Dr.  Moreland,  for  three  years  Dean  of  the  Premedical 
Course  in  Memphis,  has  been  transferred  to  Knoxville.  His 
record  is:  A.  B.,  C.  E.,  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
1874:  M.  A.,  ibid,  1876;  LL.  D.,  ibid,  1910;  Professor  of 
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Physics,  ibid,  1880-98 ;  Principal  of  McDonogh  School,  1898- 
1914. 

Late  in  the  vacation,  Miss  Eaton  found  the  tender  of 
a  position  in  the  Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City,  so  attractive  that  she 
resigned  her  work  here.  To  assist  the  Librarian,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Fletcher  Moreland,  for  the  past  three  years 
librarian  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  has  come  up  from 
Memphis.  She  is  A.  B.,  Goucher  College,  1904,  and  was 
librarian  of  McDonogh  School,  1912-14. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Cook  Ayres  has  been  made  assistant  in 
domestic  art. 

The  French  work  has  so  grown  in  volume  that  Mrs. 
William  Delpuech  has  been  engaged  to  assist.  She  is  a 
Parisian,  a  former  student  of  the  Sarbonne,  and  has  long 
conducted  private  classes. 
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